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Indications of the "knowledge explosion” can be seen in all the sciences, but nowhere more clearly 
than in social psychology. Part of this dramatic expansion in data has come from psychologists’ 
participation in the burgeoning enterprise of science, but much has come from the conviction that it 
is within the social aspects of life that the answers to our pressing problems will be found. Few 
texts, therefor, irp likely to go out of date as rapidly as a general textbook of social psychology. 

In btinging the present book up to date, I have attempted to cover the major recent trends in 
social psychology. Here are a few topics that appear in the present edition, but that were not 
included in the first edition: the positive effects of mere exposure, the effectiveness of antiwar 
picketing, the Machiavellian personality, the effect of deindividuation on drug usage and aggres- 
sion, proxemics, transformational generative grammar, impression management, altmistic behavior, 
and social exchange theory. I have also added a new chapter on social perception. 

The character and general approach of the book, however, are unchanged, and the comments I 
made in the first edition’s preface are as relevant for this one. In that preface I noted that the 
purpose of the book is twofold: first, to introduce the student to the field of social psychology; and 
second, to present him with some perspectives whereby he may develop a better understanding of 
both his social environment and its relationship to him and his behavior. 

The first of these objectives is obvious. Introductory textbooks are expected to introduce students 
to whatever their special area happens to be. A casual perusal of such textbooks, however, reveals a 
variety of approaches. 'This is true among introductory texts in social psychology, as well as in any 
number of fields. Such variety in approaches is a reflection of the diversity that exists among authors 
with respect to their philosophies of teaching as well as to the material they believe is important. 

What an author hopes a book will do for students determines what material he chooses to cover, 
and this leads to the second of my objectives: that of trying to help students understand their 
relationship to their social environment. An author who writes a book for a course that is a rigorous 
proving ground for would-be research workers in behavioral-science laboratories will select material 
that is heavily oriented toward research. The author who hopes that students will go on to become 
well -organized social theoreticians will select somewhat different material. For my part, I am con- 
cerned with providing something for both types of students; but I am also aware that, taken all 
together, such students constitute a minority of those who enroll in introductory courses in social 
psychology. Some students, to be sure, have their sights already set on the PhD in social psychology, 
but their number is matched or even exceeded by those who are not sure whether this field or some 
other is the one they will want to specialize in. Probably the greater number of the students enrolled 
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in introductory social psychology in most colleges and universities do not, for the moment at least, 
have any intention of doing graduate work in any field, and are enrolled in the course because it 
sounds interesting and relevant. In my opinion, most introductory textbooks in most fields treat this 
latter type of student as a kind of second-class citizen and are instead preoccupied with meeting the 
needs of the potential graduate student. I come to this conclusion not so much because of the detailed 
coverage introductory textbooks give to research and theory, but rather because they generally omit 
discussion of the relevance of either research or theory for life outside the laboratory. In so doing 
they overlook th6 fact that for most students, whatever they study has relevance primary in terms 
of their own experience. 

It is because of my interest in helping students of all types perceive this relevance that I have 
oriented my approach to social psychology in the direction of the kinds of experiences and interests 
they are likely to have. I have drawn upon research studies that have more than the usual amount of 
relevance for students, have included anecdotal material, and have introduced comments and even 
speculations about the possible meaning of psychological research findings, especially where several 
studies present contradictory findings. I have attempted to do this while still giving judicious 
coverage to the topics that are included in most introductory social psychology textbooks. Showing 
proper appreciation for the work of my colleagues in social psychology, as well as respect for the 
interests and background ot students, is an admittedly difficult task, and the reader will have to 
decide for himself how successful I have been. 

For myself, the writing of this book has been an interesting and stimulating experience. Working 
and li\ ing in a variety of cultures and contexts in and out of the United States, as well as in and out 
of the academic world, have given me a special appreciation of how theories and research findings 
of social psychologists can aid our understanding of the problems and issues in everyday life. 

This appreciation has led me to specialize in social psychology both as a researcher and as a teacher. 
Teaching in particular has given me an opportunity to share some of my interest and enthusiasm 
for the field, and my quest for better'ways of understanding and presenting material led me to write 
this book. 

Some of this excitement has also involved my wife, Fredi, who has w^orked wi,th me as a colleague 
in the thinking and research that has gone into this book. I am particularly indebted to her for her 
work in preparing the manuscript. I would also like to express my appreciation for the suggestions 
of David S. Dustin, of the State University of New' York at Plattsburgh, who read and commented 
on the first edition during its development, and to Paul Reynolds of the University of Minnesota and 
John D. Symonds of Sam Houston State University, who suggested changes that were incorporated 
into the present edition. The critical comments and encouragement of Daniel Katz, of the 
University of Michigan, were especially helpful with this and the first edition. Among my own 
colleagues at the California State University at San Francisco, I have been aided and stimulated by 
interchange of ideas with Joseph Luft, Daniel Adler, Marcelle Kardush, Heroert Naboisek, Dorothy 
Westby-Gibson, Philburn Ratoosh, Shepard Insel, and Walcott H. Beatty. 


California State University at San Francisco 


Henry Clay Lindgren 
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In a prcsuiennal address before the American 
Ts^cholo^ical Association a ttrv, vears at»o. 
George A Miller ( 1969) opened with the 
following words, which we quote here as a 
starting point for this book 

1 he most urgent problems i^f our w'orld 
toda> are the prid'ilcms we have made for 
ourseUt s Thc\ have nor been caused b\ 
some heedless or m ilicious inanimate 
Nature, nor have the\ been imposed on us 
as punishment bj the will of God The\ 
arc human problems whose solutions will 
require us to change our behavior and our 
social institutions [p 106^] 

Psychology and Social Problems 

Miller and many others in itceui \cars liavc 
made it clear that the most perplexing prtUslems 
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faced by man today are social' problems. This 
appears to be true no matter which of man's 
many difficulties we examine. 

Let us test this proposition by assuming that 
biological survival is man's major problem, just 
as it has been throughout the ages. We have 
solved the technological aspects of this problem 
and are able to produce food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing in abundance, but we have not worked 
out the social problems involved in distribu- 
tion: getting adequate supplies of these neces- 
sities into the hands of everyone who is in need. 
Man's long-range ability to survive is also 
threatened by the possiblity that the number 
of people will increase beyond the capacity of 
Earth to support them. It appears, furthermore, 
that our eagerness to produce and consume will 
result in irreversible cycles of pollution. There 
are technological aspects to these problems, but 
they are, in essence, miul problems. Survival 
is also conditional on man's ability to restrain 
his aggressive impulses, and some people 
believe that the abolition of war is man’s major 
unresolved problem. The prevention of war 
and the waging of peace arc also social prob- 
lems. 

Some might say that man’s chief problem is 
not biological survival, but the more 
philosophical and existential one of learning to 
live with himself. Man does not exist, however, 
as an isolate in time and space, because he is 
a product of his relations with others and must 
be understood in those terms if he is to be 
understood at all. Hence, living with oneself 
is also a social problem. 

There are many other ways of stating man’s 
most pressing problems, but no matter which 
statement we prefer, its main dimensions will 
turn out to be social in nature: the causes and 

*The term social, as used by psychologists and other 
behavioral scientists, refers to phenomena resulting 
from interaction among individuals and/or groups, 
as well as to the influence of individuals and/or 
groups on one another. 


the results of individuals and groups interacting 
with one another. The fact that the behavior 
of individuals is involved makes these problems 
of interest to psychologists, and the particular 
branch of psychology concerned with the rela- 
tionship between social interaction and the 
behavior or individuals is social psychology. 

If such problems are to be resolved, or if 
they are to be coped with at all, it follows that 
strategies based on an understanding of the fac- 
tors concerned will be more successful than 
strategies based on guesswork, impulse, or 
irrelevancy. An understanding of any problem 
would obviously be useful to the extent that 
it IS relevant, accurate, and complete. Accuracy 
and completeness describe the kind of knowl- 
edge and understanding that scientists strive 
for. Evidence cd the value ol svicntists’ con- 
tributions can be seen all around us, especially 
in the products of modern technology. Man 
today is the master of his physical envircMiment 
to an extent that few in past ages thong would 
be possible, and his mastery has tome about 
through the understanding provided bv the 
physical and natural sciences. 

The work of the physical and natural scien- 
tists IS, unfortunately, only indirectly relevant 
to the understanding c^f the social aspects of 
man’s problems. There are significant gaps 
beween our bicKhemical understanding of 
man’s behavior and the understanding required 
to explain his social behavior. Social psycholo- 
gists are working to bridge these gaps, but they 
work only occasionally with physiological 
psychologists on the same research problems. 
On the other hand, there is relatively good 
communication and a sharing of information 
between the two branches of psychology, and 
I ‘chniques developed in experimental 
psychology are used extensively by social 
psychologists. 

Information regarding the interaction 
between social forces and man's behavior has 
accumulated rapidly, particularly since World 
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War II Unfortunately, this growing body of 
informauon has had little effect on the policies 
or practices of those who play leading roles in 
the task of coping with the major problems of 
mankind This gap between information and 
practice is due partly to the fact that many 
explanations are at present incomplete or 
limited in scope, making it difhcult tor people 
to determine how they may be applied to sex lal 
problems There are, however, other sources 
of reluctance on the part of the general public 
and Its leaders 

Common sense and the conventional 

wisdom 

OcMieiall> speaking, people prefer to deal \\ith 
liunidii probleuii the basis of what is ordinar- 
ily talku common sense or what John Ken- 
neth Uaibiaith (1958; has tcimtd the comen- 
nonal wisaom 

in this textbook we shall use these two terms 
inteichangeably to refer to the beliefs about 
human bchavio chat people ordinarily turn to 
when tncy have tt» make decisions or predic- 
tions involving others Common sense usu 
all> re ft IS to a body of information derived 
from mature cApeiicncc and cairies implica- 
tions of liardhcadcdncss and objectivity The 
term can, however, be used by anyone or any 
group to justify a wide range of actions, some 
ol thtm ^^uice itiational Common sense is 
used, toi example, to justify the execution of 
murdcrets, because it predicts that this will dis- 
courage crime Data show, hcjwever, that such 
is not the case There is little difference in the 
murder rate in states that execute murderers 
and those that do not, hence, the 'c nmon 
sense” of those who support capital punishment 
must be based on some consideration other 
than objective evidence What this other con- 
sideration might be is, of course, a major con- 
cern in this book, but the point here is that 
‘ common sense is hardly an infallible basis for 


making decisions and predictions about human 
behavior and may actually serve to conceal the 
decision maker's real motives from himself 
Galbraith uses the term conventional wis- 
dom” to apply to widely accepted beliefs that 
may have represented an advance iq thinking 
some time in the past but are no longer valid 
and appropriate The fact that such beliefs lack 
current validity has no bearing on the degree 
to which they are accepted The conventional 
wisdom of the eighteenth century held that a 
nation s wealth is represented by its store of 
gold bullion, although traders in England and 
the Low Countries had demonstrated that the 
wav to wealth lay through freedom in trade 
Adam Smith formulated the principles of free 
trade in his treatise, The uealth of nations, a 
book that was rejected and ridiculed at the ume 
as being contrary to what everyone knew 
— that is, the conventional wisdom In due 
time, Smith s ideas about free trade were 
accepted by economists and assumed the status 
of a kind of conventional wisdom of their own 
A;> Galbraith points out, conventional wisdom 
tends to outlive the events that made ii valid 
and becomes cherished and defended by the 
multitude at the very moment when events call 
for an entirely new approach 

Galbraith s examples are drawn from the 
fuld of economics, but similar examples could 
be found in other are<is of human behavior 
Psychologists and the other behavioral scien- 
tists are continually testing premises based on 
common sense and the conventional wisdom 
Often they are found to be valid, but sometimes 
the evidence disproves thtm and new princi- 
ples are propounded When this cxcurs, there 
IS a long lag between the discovery of the new 
principle and its acceptance as part of the con- 
ventional wisdom An example of this may be 
fou Id til the researc.h conducted in the Western 
ElecriiC plant at Hawrti(>iue, Illinois, during the 
late 1920 s and cirly Iv^e/s The conventional 
wisdom of that day held that employees were 
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motivated almost solely by the prospect ot 
monetary t^ain. The Hawthorne studies 
showed, on the cemtrary, that social motives are 
at least as si>;nificant as economiL ones, and 
perhaps even more so. It tt^iok more than thirty 
years for these tindings to gain acceptance as 
part of the conventional wisdom of employers, 
and the process of assimiliation is far from com- 
plete. 

Galbraith suggests that the conventional wis- 
dom becomes a kind of rallying point for those 
who resist advanced ideas in the area ot social 
behavior. Making decisions that involve other 
people can be, and often is, rather stressful and 
anxiety provoking. When we are anxious, we 
prefer to use ‘‘tried and true” methods and to 
have clear-cut, uncomplicated reasons for doing 
what we have decided to do. ■Conimc)n sense” 
and “the conventic;nal w isdom” have the virtues 
of being familiar, comfc^rtable, and formulated 
in relati^ ‘ly simple terms. Inasmuch as the 
beliefs incorporated into w^hat we know as 
‘common sense” represent our understanding 
of human behavior, w e feel committed to it and 
even defensive about it People have, as Gal- 
braith says, such a vested interest in this under- 
standing that they react with something like a 
religious passion whenever it happens to be 
challenged. It is partly for this reason that scien- 
tists have come to mistrust the validity’ of 
“common sense" and prefer, instead, theories, 
turmulafions, principles, and information based 
on the result ('if inquiries conducted along sci- 
entihe lines. 

We shall, at various points in this bocik, 
describe research studies W'hose results dis- 
confirm what comme^n sense would lead us to 
expect. In the chapter on social perception, for 
example, it will be shown that neither our 
understanding of nor liking for people from 
other cultures necessarily incTea.ses with 
exposure to them. For instance, American stu- 
dents using stereotypes alone had a more accu- 
rate idea of the motives and feelings of Italians 


than they did after they had seen filmed inter- 
views of the subjects (Gough, 1968), and 
Americans living in Greece had a mc^re nega- 
tive image of Greeks than did Americans 
attending university in the Midwest (Triandis 
eSc Vassiliou, 196*^). Common sense tells us, 
too, that most people would resist suggestions 
that they behave in ways contrary to their fun- 
damental moral standards, except possibly in 
very stressful siruaruMis, yet Milgrarn (196^, 
19hj) has found rha^ most people will deliver 
painful shocks to another person if somec^ne 
merely tells them to do so or if others agree 
that It shc^uld be done 

The pc)int ot thc*se studies is not that of dis- 
crediting common sense, but rather that of 
pointing to a need to find some better basis 
for understanding and predicting behavior The 
difficulty with conimt>n sense is that it lulls us 
into the false seturir\ ot believmg that we 
alr^aJ\ understand people, wdiereas psvch*'*logv 
takes the approach (sf raising quesot'ins as to 
wdiat we really do understand and of going 
beyond common-sense formulations. 

Social psyiholo^y as a science 

Scxial psychology is a science because of the 
information and methodology it represents. Its 
information results from inquiries carried out 
according to methods accepted by scientists, 
anti Its methods consist of the procedures 
involved in making such investigations. If is a 
science by virtue of the fact that social 
psycholog ts accept the discipline of the scien- 
tific method — that is, they recognize the need 
for observations to be made as precisely and 
as objectively as possible, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, to the end that their results 
are similar to fho.se that would be obtained by 
other observers using the same approaches and 
the same methods. 

Research in social psychology begins, as does 
research in other scientific disciplines, with 
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questions that become testable hypotheses, 
and, if investigation shows hypotheses to be 
valid, the resultant findings become the bases 
for making predictions. The specific ways in 
which social psychologists carry out research 
will be taken up later in this chapter. Here we 
show only how the procedure of social 
pychologists differs from that of people who 
use common sense or the conventional wisdom 
as bases for making predictions about behavior. 

It follows from this discussion that although 
social psychologists are concerned with the 
same phenomena — ^behavior — that laymen are, 
they approach them in a much different way 
and may make predictions that are at variance 
with the n.* ^irtions of laymen. This does not 
mean that all lav interpretations and predictions 
are invalid, but it dv>es mean that such predic- 
tions are suspect, as lar as the social psycholo- 
gist is concerned, until they have been put to 
the scientific test. The prediction that people 
who have similar values will associate with one 
another is consistent with common sense and 
appears in the old saw “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” This prediction can be and actually 
has been verified experimentally, as wc show 
in Chapter 3. Common sense, however, would 
probably not predict that people would find 
similarity in values a more significant basis for 
attraction than racial similarities; yet research 
shows that even highly prejudiced whites find 
Negroes whose values are similar to theirs 
more attractive than whites whose values are 
markedly different (Byrne & Wong, 1962). 
This is another of many examples in the 
book where psychological research discon- 
firms the predictions of common sei..v* and 
the conventional wisdom. 

The price of ignoring social factors: The 

Green Bank episode 

Perhaps one of the most common errors made 
by people who use common sense as a basis 


for predictions is that of ignoring social factors 
altogether. In 1956 a committee of radio 
astronomers, working under the auspices of the 
National Science Foundation, an agency of the 
Federal government, decided to locate the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory near 
the village of Green Bank, West Virginia. This 
decision was made on the basis of atmospheric 
conditions, freedom from radio broadcast inter- 
ference, and other physical criteria relative to 
the successful operation of a radio observatory. 
The observatory was built as planned and a 
small colony of some 90 resident scientists and 
technicians was recruited and settled, with their 
families, in special housing near the observa- 
tory. 

It soon became evident that the planning 
committee had overlooked some important 
social psychological factors in selecting Green 
Bank as the location for the observatory. Green 
Bank is high in the Appalachian Mountains 
near the Virginia-West Virginia border. Its 
population was about 250, and the nearest 
approximation to an urban < enter was the 
county seat of Marlington, population 1500, 
located thirty miles away. Elkins, then a towm 
of 8000, is fifty miles away; Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, is 100 miles away; Charlestown, West 
Virginia, is 170 miles; and Washington, D.C., 
is more than 200 miles away. These mileages 
do not tell the whole story, because the moun- 
tainous terrain makes driving difficult. It takes 
about 2Vi hours to drive to Charlottesville, the 
nearest airport, and a trip to Washington rakes 
live to six hours. 

Several problems developed, but the major 
one was the attitudes of the scientists and their 
families toward the community. They found, 
first of all, that they had no one to socialize with 
but themselves, and that going to Charlottes- 
ville, which had a population of only 29,000, 
was like escaping to the outside world. Not 
only did the men miss contacts with people out- 
side their field, but the women missed shopping 
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and complained about the limited educational 
facilities for their children. As reports of life 
in Green Bank spread among scientists in other 
parts of the country, it became increasingly dif* 
ficult to recruit personnel for the observ^atory, 
and the ilccision was finally made to move the 
majority of the staff to Charlottesville (Langer, 
1965). 

Although hindsight is easier than foresight, 
it does appear that at least some of the prob- 
lems encountered by the observatory staff and 
their families could have been anticipated by 
social psychologists. A considerable amount of 
data accumulated by psychologists and other 
behavioral scientists shows that man is an inte- 
grated part of his social environment. Common 
sense tends to overlook or to minimize the 
importance of this relationship. Dec isions made 
daily by administrators in government and busi- 
ness assume that Mr A will have the same 
capacity to produce for his employer irrespec- 
tive of whether he is permitted to stay in Salt 
Lake City, where he had worked for the last 
five years, or whether he is transferred to 
Washington, Key West, or Coos Bay, Oregon. 
There is a common tendency to overlook the 
fact that Mr. As competence on the job is to 
a large extent affected by his attitudes toward 
It and towards his employers. These attitudes, 
in turn, are influenced by all segments of his 
social environment, and particularly by the 
attitudes and feelings of Mrs. A. Mr. A may 
or may not perform as adequately in Key West 
as he did in Salt Lake City, but it is a mistake 
to assume that his feelings toward his job, his 
employer, his future, and his everyday experi- 
ences will be the same m both places. The more 
unfamiliar the new environment, the greater 
the dislocation will be. 

In the Green Bank episode, it is quite likely 
that manv of the scienfist-administrators 
believed that astronomers would do an even 
better job in Green Bank, because there would 


be less interference in the form of the “outside 
disturbances" ordinarily found in an urban area. 
The common-sense idea that "the fewer the dis- 
tractions, the better the job" has some short- 
range validity, but it overlooks the fact that 
once the day's (or night's) work is over, even 
dedicated scientists find distra< tions pleasantly 
stimulating. 

Social psychology a fid general psychology 

All psychology is concerned directly or 
indirectly with the behavior of the individual 
organism, and it is this locus on the indivivlu.il 
that puts the ‘psychology" into srHiai 
psychology." Social psychology* differs from 
other branches of psychology in its emphasis 
as well as the scope of its invesrigation anti 
theory building. There is, admittedly, some 
overlap between social psychology and other 
specialties in the general field of psychology 
Robert J. Zajonc (1966) points out that 
psychologists interested m problems of learn- 
ing study behavit)r as influenced by practice and 
reinforcement; psychologists interested in per- 
ception study behavior as modified by changes 
in physical stimuli: w'hereas psychologists 
interested in monvanon are concerned with 
antecedent states of deprivation or arousal in 
the organism. Although these psychologists are 
all in different fields, they may nevertheless 
study the same set of responses A rat’s turning 
left in a T maze, for instance, may be studied 
in terms of the number of reinforced trials 
(learning), the physical properties of the maze's 
left or right arm (perception), or the animals 
hunger level (motivation). But if ail these vari- 
ables are held constant, and wt observe the rat 
turning left when there is a second rat in the 
right arm of the maze, we become, as Zajonc 
purs it, stxial psychologists. 

Social psychology is concerned with the 
behavioral processes, causal factors, and results 
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of interaction^ among persons and groups. 
Interaction may be investigated either as an 
ongoing event or in terms of antecedent or sub- 
sequent events. Any or all of these types of 
events may be studied on three different levels 
or dimensions: individual behavior, interper- 
sonal behavior, and group behavior. It is not 
always clear which level or dimension is being 
studied. When we say that a certain group rates 
high in responsibility, we may be talking about 
the value system of the individuals (hrst level) 
who comprise the group. If this value system 
is reflected in the social behavior of the mem- 
bers, as it is likely to be, it will very probably 
appear in some form characteristic of the group 
members fhev interact with one another and 
with people who are nonmembers (second 
level). If such behavior is inileeJ characteristic 
of the group, it will be what is termed a “social 
norm.“ It is also quite possible that when this 
group interacts as a group with other gioups 
(third level), its behavior is still characterized 
by a high level of responsibility. Hence, to say 
that a group’s behavior is marked by a high 
degree of responsibility (or any other 
behavioral trait) is to suggest something about 
behavior at all three levels. 


Levels of Social Behavior 

Individual behavior 

The behavior of individuals may be studied in 
terms of the attitudes, values, beliefs, and 
habits characteristic of certain individuals or of 
individuals in general. Social psycholc - ists are 

*The term mteraction is used in social psychology 
to refer to the mutual or reciprocal way in which 
individuals and/or groups influence one another's 
behavior, whereby the behavior of an individual or 
group becomes a sti»nulus that evokes responses 
from others. 


likely to be more interested in individuals- 
in-general, because they are interested in 
human behavior in general. An understanding 
of the general principles of human behavior 
enables us to make better predictions about 
individuals, whereas an analysis of the behavior 
of a single individual may yield data relevant 
only to that individual. Slight differences or 
changes in behavior on the part of one or two 
individuals may have little value, as far as 
developing any general theories of behavior are 
concerned, but small variations may assume a 
high degree of significance if displayed by all 
ol most people in a rather large sample. Social 
psychologists, like other behavioral scientists, 
are continually on the alert for indications of 
basic trends and consistencies in human 
behavior, and such trends are usually revealed 
more accurately or reliably by obrerving sizable 
samples of individuals rather than a few isolated 
individuals. 

Let us say that we are interested in what hap- 
pens to the attitudes of students who attend 
college and decide to focus on changes in 
ethnocentrism, or race prejudice, as it is more 
pi.)pularly known. For the purpose of our study, 
wt select samples of 100 members of each 
freshman class entering a university for five suc- 
^.essive years. Nine years later, when we term- 
inate our data gathering, we find that the stu- 
dents made a mean score of 50 on our 
ethnocentrism scale when they were freshmen, 
and 45 when they were seniors. If instead of 
reporting our results for the combined group 
of students we had reported the results for each 
studen<^ separately, the result would be some- 
what confusing, for we would have a random 
list of 500 paired scores. In some instances the 
scores made as seniors would be higher than 
those made as freshmen, in some instances 
lower, and in other instances the same. The 
mean or average score for the combined group 
is really a composite score of the individuals 
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who comprise the group. Furthermore, a mean 
drop of five points might be overlooked if all 
scores for individuals were reported separately, 
but computing a pair of statistics, that repre- 
sent the composite attitudinai status of the 
groups at two points in time, enables us to rec- 
ognize that a change has probably taken place 
among most of the individuals in the group. 
By computing the necessary statistics, we can 
determine whether the observed difference is 
due to chance or whether it is statistically sig- 
nificant to the point that chance is extremely 
unlikely. In any event, we should recognize that 
differences between the “before" and "after" 
scores reflect changes in behavior or attitudes 
that took place at the first or individual level 
and are only indirectly related to interpersonal 
or intergroup changes. 

It is common practice in social psychology, 
as well a* in other branches of psychology, to 
report findings based on samples consisting of 
a number of subjects, rather than on separate 
individuals. In the example given, social 
psychologists are likely to be more interested 
in the fact that the ethnocentrism scores of, say, 
half the students declined, rather than the fact 
that a third actually increased. The students 
showing increases might be useful as sub|ects 
in another kind of study — one undertaken to 
determine, for example, the characteristics of 
students who show countertrend changes and 
become more prejudiced during their stay in 
college. But even such research would be con- 
cerned with the discovery of general principles 
rather than the highly individual or unique 
experiences of a series of students, because the 
object of such a study would be that of finding 
out what general conditions (for example, 
child-rearing experiences) are related to the 
behavior of students who become more pre- 
judiced when exposed to the kinds of forces 
that cause most students to become less pre- 
judiced. 

We should also note that the prediction of 


behavior for an individual is more hazardous 
than prediction for a group, even when we have 
data based on normative trends. Again refer- 
ring to the foregoing example, we would predict 
that another freshman class going through the 
same university would become less prejudiced 
during the four-year period. If conditions had 
not changed very much (same faculty, same cur- 
riculum, and a relatively stable pcflitical envi- 
ronment), the results should be somewhat the 
same. Suppose the original study actually has 
shown that one- third of the freshman class 
increased their ethnocentrism scores. This 
would lead us to predict that a sizable minority 
of the new freshman class would aNn s\u)\\ ,tn 
increase in scores during the next tmir year?. 
Richard Whitmore is a freshman in an incoming 
class. If his class has approximately the same 
experience as the classes that took pan in the 
.study, we might rate his chances of becoming 
less prejudiced as becoming more pre- 

judiced as 33%, and showing no change as 17%. 
Bui unless further research has turned up data 
to suggest why some students resist the anti- 
prejudice trend, we cannot really say with very 
much confidence into which of the three groups 
he will fall. However, we can predict with a 
great deal more assurance that, as a group, the 
members of this year's freshman class will show 
a decline in ethnocentrism. 

None of this should prevent us from using 
the data of social psychology to understand, 
explain, and predict the behavior of individuals. 
Predicting the behavior of individuals is a 
necessary part of everyday experience, and the 
better understanding we have of the principles 
that affect behavior, the better our chances are 
of making correct predictions. When we write 
a letter to a hotel, requesting a reservation we 
predict that our letter will be answered. Know- 
ing something about the attitudes and values 
of hotel managers, we enhance the validity of 
that i>reoiccion by typing a neat letter and 
phrasing it in a businesslike tone. If we are mak- 
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ing reservations at small provincial French 
hotels, we draw on our intercultural fund of 
information and decide to write our letters in 
French, because we can predia that letters in 
English might be ignored. To return to our 
ethnocentrism study, if we are talking to a 
freshman and a senior in the university in ques- 
tion, we might expect the senior to be more 
*'open*' and less biased in matters relating to 
racial minorities. There is a good chance that 
our predictions are valid, but we should 
nevertheless be alert to the possibility that 
either or both of the two students we are 
addressing may not be responsive to the main 
trend in their classes. 

Anotb-^*- way of stating this is to say that the 
individual about whom we are supplied with 
data by the research of social psychologists is 
not a real person. Instead, he is a fictitious 
“everyman** — the ‘‘person*’ who represents the 
aggregate of individuals described in the 
research in question. The “person” may also 
be “everyman” in a much broader sense, when 
social psychologists construct theories relating 
to general behavioral trends. 

A similar generalization holds true with 
respect to “the self.” The “self as a psychologi- 
cal construct” certainly refers to the individual, 
but it refers again to “everyman.” What we 
know about “everyman” is nevertheless useful 
in developing self-understanding. Each of us is 
like all others, like some others, and like no 
others (Kluckhohn, Murray, & Schneider, 
1933 ). It is to the extent that a given individual 
resembles all others and some others that theory 
and research in social psychology can aid in 
understanding his behavior. 


Interpersonal behavior 

It is within the interaction between ourselves 
and other individuals that the most significant 
events of our lives are likely to occur. These 


are the events that bring us joy or sorrow, that 
shape our behavior and help make us the per- 
sons we are today, and that give to life most 
of whatever meaning it has for us. As we shall 
show, social aggregates (societies, cultures, 
nations, organizations) also have a significant 
effect on our lives, but this influence is usually 
expressed in the form of an interpersonal 
event. The beliefs and values that determine 
individual behavior are to a large degree 
derived from the culture, but they must all be 
learned. The process of learning them from 
agents of the culture (parents, friends, authority 
figures) takes place in every instance in the 
form of interpersonal events. Even the imper- 
sonal tone of‘a form letter from the draft board 
does not keep it from being an interpersonal 
event — an interpersonal transaction, to be 
exact. It is, after all, from a real person who 
represents an aggregate of real people, and it 
is addressed to another real person. 

Social influence is a two-way process. Just 
as groups and other social aggregates influence 
individuals through interpersonal transactions, 
the influence that individuals exert on groups 
also takes place interpersonally. Groups are, 
after all, composed of individuals, and changes 
in the belief systems of individuals are likely 
to reflect themselves in changes in group 
behavior. 

Social psychologists are interested in study- 
ing all aspects of interpersonal events: antece- 
dents and results, as well as the attitudes and 
other motivational states of the actors in the 
event; and the results may also be reflected in 
attitudes and feelings that lead to further inter- 
personal actions. Interpersonal events may also 
be studied in terms of the kinds of action taken; 
acceptance, rejection, aggression, love, avoid- 
ance, or whatever. Interpersonal events may 
also be viewed in terms of categories of 
behavior, for example, as communication pro- 
cesses, as indications of social learning, or from 
the standpoint of cooperation or competition. 
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Group behavior 

The smallest type of social aggregate is a dyad 
or two-person group. At this level of analysis, 
behavior is rather obviously at the iiuerper- 
sonal level. The dyad may nevertheless be 
studied in terms of its rather special characteris- 
tics as a group. Two people acting together are 
likely to behave in different ways than the same 
tv>o people separately. If we study their 
behavior in terms of each individual’s relation- 
ship to the other, we are likely to consider it 
from the standpoint of interpersonal behavior; 
buc if we are concerned with the particular 
characteristics of dyads, we have moved to 
another level of social interaction and are con- 
sidering their actions as a form of group 
behavior. 

People seem to have an overriding need to 
associate ^ith others, and this need can be met 
most efficiently within the context of groups. 
We can identify certain patterns of behavior 
that function to enable groups to maintain 
themselves and to satisfy the needs of their 
members. Among these patterns are social 
norms that govern the behavior of group mem- 
bers; conformity to such norms is the price that 
members must pay in order to enjoy the advan- 
tages of associating with others in groups. 
Social psychologists study norms in terms of 
how they develop, how they influence the 
behavior of individual members, and how they 
affect interpersonal behavior. 

There are many different levels of group 
interaction, each of which sets special condi- 
tions for behavior. The degree of personal 
involvement felt by individual members also 
affects behavior and may vary with the size of 
the group, as well as with its character. Active 
participation is generally easier in smalter 
groups than in larger ones; hence, there is often 
a tendency for people to become involved in 
groups in which they can interact on a face- 
to-face basis. This does not always hold true. 


because contrary patterns may be learned in 
some cultures. In more traditional cultures, 
people are likely to feel the highest degree of 
commitment to their family, which is a face- 
to-face or primary group. This commitment 
may be higher than their commitment to their 
nation, as is indicated by the fact that members 
of their family have more influence on their 
behavior than do officials of their government. 
In more industrialized cultures the individual’s 
commitment is likely to be more diffuse; 
employers, various levels of government, and 
voluntary organizations tend to absorb more of 
the commitment that individuals, in more 
primitive cultures, feel toward their families, 
and in certain instances the demands of the lar- 
ger group may be given a higher degree of 
priority than family demands. A personnel 
officer in a Mediterranean or Latin American 
bank would feel duty-bound to give his brother 
a |ob, even though the latter rated fifth or sixth 
in a list of applicants, whereas a person occupy- 
ing a similar position in Nonhern Europe or 
in North America would be more inclined to 
hire the best man. 

History of Social Psychology 

Early beginnings 

It is difficult to set any beginning point for 
social psychology. It can perhaps be said to have 
begun when man first developed symbolic 
terms to deal with his relations with others, 
which undoubtedly occurred in prehistoric 
times. The word “social” itself comes from the 
Larin soctalts, which has roots that go back as 
far as linguistic history can take us— to Sanskrit, 
in which the word sacatt means “he follows or 
accompanies." Sacati is, in turn, related to 
words in Greek and the Romance languages 
that have to do with association, following, 
sharing, and similar concepts. 
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The appearance of Western civilization, as 
indicated by the construction of cities, is said 
to have taken place in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers. The stability and success 
of these early setdements was undoubtedly 
assured by the fact that their people had 
developed a written language enabling them to 
record social norms in the form of laws and 
regulations. These laws were codified about 
2000 B.C and issued by the reigning king, 
Hammurabi, in what is probably the first social 
document. The Code of Hammurabi is par- 
ticularly notable in that it promulgated a social 
order based on the rights of the individual, as 
protected by the authority of the state. It doubt- 
less influer'-^d the formulation of laws 
included in the first five books of the Bible, 
which appeared about the first millenium 
before the present era. The relatic^nship 
between the individual and society also 
interested the Greeks, especially the Athen- 
ians. The chief figures here are Solon, whose 
code of laws was a marked step in the direction 
of democracy, and Plato and Aristotle, who 
each wrote on political matters. 

Concern about man's relation to man appears 
in the writings of many philosophers and 
theologians during the centuries that followed. 
The eloquent statement of John Donne (1572- 
1631) about man's social identity ("No man is 
an Hand, . . .") is only one example. The Brit- 
ish philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries speculated about the 
motives of social behavior: Thomas Hobbes 
about pow'er, Adam Smith about self- 
interest, and Jeremy Bentham about pleasure. 

The appearance of socielogy 

All this, however, was preliminary to the 
appearance of social psychology as a field. 
Auguste Comte, the French mathematician and 
philosopher, writing about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, stated that he was going 


to write a treatise on social psychology (he sys- 
ieme de morale positive}, but he died before he 
could carry out this intention. He is also cre- 
dited with being the founder of sociology; his 
Sysfeme de politique positive expounds the view 
that man is both the cause and the consequence 
of society. Later in the century, other scholars 
began to subject social behavior to a scientific 
scrutiny. Charles Darwin included social forms 
of behavior in his Descent of man (1871), and 
in 1893, Herbert Spencer published his Study 
of sociology. The next few decades saw a great 
deal of activity on the part of sociologists. Gus- 
tave Le Bon published his classic book on 
crowds and their behavior in 1893. Both he 
and Emile Durkheim maintained that human 
behavior is dominated by a "group mind." 
Charles Horton Cooley and George Herbert 
Mead, both American sociologists, disputed 
this idea and developed theories with respect 
to the development of "the self," which, in turn, 
contributed to the self theories that personality 
psychologists proposed during the 1940's and 
1950's. 

Contributions of psychologists 

We have given particular emphasis to the work 
of sociologists, inasmuch as psychologists 
played only a minor part in the early develop- 
ment of social psychology. The first psycholo- 
gists to show an interest in social behavior were 
Heymann Steinthal and Moritz Lazarus, who 
were active in developing "folk psychology" in 
Germany during the 1860’s. They founded a 
journal that reported folklore, but their work 
was directed toward mysticism and philosophy, 
as they speculated about the thought processes 
of primitive people. Wilhelm Wundt, the father 
of experimental psychology, also wrote exten- 
sively on folk p.**vchoIogy and the evolution of 
culture. 

William McDougall, a British psychologist, 
published his Introduction to social psychology in 
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1908, the same year that an American sociolo- 
gist, Edward A. Ross, also published a Social 
psychology. McDougall's social psychology was 
focused on the individual, in contrast to the 
development of social psychological thought up 
to that point, but it proposed that social 
behavior could be explained largely in terms 
of instincts. Although McDougall’s approach 
was welcomed at first, within a couple of 
decades it had been largely discarded by social 
psychologists. The publication of Floyd H. 
Allpori’s psychology in 1924 marked the 
beginning of what might be called the "modern 
era” in social psychology. Allport accepted the 
individual approach to social behavior pro- 
posed by McDougall and rejected the “group 
mind" idea that had been a recurring theme 
in the writings of European sociologists and 
psychologists, but he refused to accept the 
instinc^'ial theories of McDougall, preferring to 
view social behavior as the result of what he 
called "prepotent reflexes," which are modified 
through conditioning. This contribution not 
only made his work consistent with the 
behavioristic psychology of the day, but also 
stimulated a line of research found today in 
studies of social learning. The publication of 
Allport's book also marked a turning point in 
social psychology, because it was the first social 
treatise to be based on results of experimenta- 
tion rather than on observation, theorizing, and 
speculation. It thus initiated a trend that has 
become a major approach in social psychology 
today. 

Scientific experimentation in social 
psychology first began in 1898, when Norman 
Triplett found that children winding up reels 
of string to which flags had been attached 
worked faster when they were with others than 
when they were alone. This "group effect" on 
individual behavior was also observed by 
Walther Moede, a German psychologist, who 
noted that hand-grip strength and pain endur- 
ance were greater when subjects were with 


others than when they were alone. However, 
it was Allport's report of experiments measur- 
ing the influence of the group on individual 
behavior that attracted the interest of experi- 
mentally minded psychologists and led to what 
we recognize today as experimental social 
psychology. Two classic studies during the 
I930’s are mileposts in this development trend. 
One is the study of the development of social 
norms conducted by Muzafer Sherif (1935), 
and the other is the study of social climates 
by Kurt Lewin and bis associates (1939). 

Recent events 

Social psychology has gone through a number 
of major changes in the last thirty or forty years. 
The most noticeable trend has been the grow- 
ing importance ot the experimental approach 
since its beginnings in the 1920*s. Another 
trend has been the development of personality 
psychology, an area of interest shared by both 
clinical and social psychologists. The growing 
interest in both personality and social 
psychology led Morton Prince in 1921 to 
change the title of his Journal of abnormal 
psychology to the Journal of abnormal psychology 
and social psychology f later shortened to the Jour- 
nal of abnormal and social psychology. Under the 
latter title, the journal played a leading role in 
the field of social psychology until 1963, when 
it once again became the Journal of abnormal 
psychology and the American Psychological 
Association started the Journal of personality and 
social psychology to serve as the major vehicle 
for research in these overlapping fields. The 
Journal of social psychology was founded by Carl 
Murchison and John Dewey in 1929 to serve 
as an additional resource for this growing area 
of research interest. The years since World War 
II have seen an increase in the number of jour- 
nals devoted to various aspects of social 
psychology. Human relations, the Journal of 
experimental social psychology, and the Journal of 
conflict resolution sure three examples. 
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Social psychology has also branched out into 
applied fields. In 1933 George Gallup began 
sampling public opinion by polling stratified 
samples of the public. The same year saw the 
founding of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, now a division of the 
American Psychological Association. There has 
also been an increasing amount of "cross- 
fertilization'* between social psychology and 
industrial psychology. The classic study of pro- 
duction and morale at the Hawthorne plant of 
the Western Electric Company in the late 
1920's and early 1930’s was essentially a field 
study of social behavior, and much of the work 
and the research conducted by industrial 
psychologists today can be called "applied 
social psychology . Educational psychology has 
also moved from an earlier prei>cc upation with 
problems of measurement, coupled with 
attempts to apply rather narrowly defined prin- 
ciples of learning as developed in psychological 
laboratories, to a concept of the classrtiom and 
the school as socvA situations. Developmental, 
clinical, and counseling psychologists are also 
making more extensive use of data derived 
from research in social psychology. 

Although the majority of studies in social 
psychology today are carried out by psycholo- 
gists, sociologists continue to play an active role 
in the field. Their major contributions have 
been in the form of theory building. We have 
mentioned the self theories of Mead and 
Cooley. More recently there have been the 
contributions of Robert K. Menon (1957) to 
role theory, as well as the concepts of position, 
status, and role that were particularly 
emphasized in the work of Talcott Parson^ and 
Edward Shils (1951). Sociologists have also 
done some important field research with results 
of considerable psychological importance. 
Perhaps the most significant of these are the 
studies of social class conducted by Lloyd 
Warner and his associates (1941, 1949) in the 
1930's and 1940’s. 


Studies of social staais showed that people 
in different social classes have different beliefs, 
attitudes, values, and patterns of behavior and 
that each social class is, in effect, a kind of sub- 
culture within the larger national culture. The 
importance of culture as a social variable was 
largely revealed by cultural anthropologists, 
who were studying primitive peoples long 
before sociology or social psychology became 
academic disciplines. Most of the early research 
was descriptive, but after World War 1 
anthropologists began to write about topics of 
psychological interest. Bronislaw Malinowski 
(192^) observed behavioral trends among 
tribes in the Western Pacific that raised 
questions about the general applicability of 
Freud s theories of personality development. 
Ruth Benedict (1934) and Margaret Mead 
(1928, 19)0) drew' conclusions from rheir 
studies of primitive societies that challenged 
assumptions about human behavior based on 
American and European norms. A number of 
cultural anthropologists, including Margaret 
Mead (1949), have also turned their attention 
to psychological aspects of the cultures ol 
technically advanced nations. Ralph Linton 
(194'^) has synthesized much of the work of 
cultural anthropologists and psychologists in his 
work on the cultural aspects o’f personality. 

The problem of relevance 

Like nfher scientists today, social psychologists 
have been subjected to a great deal of pressure 
to be "socially relevant" — ^that is, to get peace 
candidates elected, to reduce international ten- 
sions, lO eliminate poverty and race prejudice, 
to solve "urban spread" and other ecological 
problems, to make public education a more 
meaningful experience, and to help a harassed 
society cope with delinquency and drug use. 
The pressure to be relevant has been partly 
internal, because the majority of social 
psychologists are politically liberal, with active 
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social consciences, and partly external, in the 
form of exhortation from other social scientists. 
There are other factors, of course. Investiga- 
tions in social psychology are concerned with 
interpersonal relations, attitudes and values, 
intergroup friction, social influence — ^in other 
words, behavioral dimensions that are basic to 
all social difficulties. It is, for example, difhcult 
to be involved in studying problems related to 
aggression and prejudice without becoming 
concerned about the implications of one’s find- 
ings for society. As a result of these interests 
and involvements, a great many social 
psychologists have tried to find ways in which 
their activities as behavioral scientists could be 
related to some kind of activity outside the con- 
text of the laboratory and the classroom. The 
Society for the Study of Social Issues (SPSSI) 
and the Journal of conflict resolution are two 
expressions of this attempt to find relevance; 
another is the active participation of social 
psychologists in such organizations as Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and the American Federation 
of Scientists. 

There have been some very positive gains 
as a result of social psychologists' involvement 
in social problem solving. For one thing, they 
have learned a great deal. Raymond A. Bauer 
(1971) describes this learning as follows: 

Twenty years ago it was a commonplace 
for psychologists to talk about all conflict as 
though it could be reduced to a failure of 
communication or to the displacement of 
personal aggressive tendencies. Today we 
have a cadre of psychologists, who, by and 
large, have done their homework and under- 
stand that there are such thi gs as legitimate 
conflicts of interest in organizations, that di- 
plomacy has a role in international affairs, that 
wars are not always a result of hostility but 
sometimes of ineptitude, and so on [p. 1 12]. 

In short, involvement in relevant problems 


has given psychologists a greater degree of 
awareness as to the dimensions of problems in 
the “real world” outside the classroom and the 
laboratory. 

Aside from the “learning experience,” how- 
ever, the attempts of social psychologists to 
become involved in the solution of social prob- 
lems have often been disappointing. Part of this 
disappointment has come from the awareness 
that there are a great many facets of social prob- 
lems that have not been adequately researched, 
and they find themselves with few "hard data” 
to serve as a basis for action. The roles social 
psychologists play as scientists also lead them 
to be tentative about their findings and rheories 
and to remember that the field of science is 
littered with the discarded hulks of obsolete 
"truths.” Another disappointment comes when 
social psychologists learn that their suggestions 
and interpretations are often ignored or ne- 
glected both by social planners and by the 
public at large. As Karl E. Weick (1969) has 
noted, the findings of social psy< hologists 
,th •'eaten people because, if they were imple- 
mented, vested interests would be challenged. 
Furthermore, as we have noted, conclusions 
based on psychological research sometimes 
run counter to common sense and the con- 
ventional wisdom. 

In spite of these obstacles and problems, 
Weick sees social psychologists as individuals 
who have something unusual to offer, espe- 
cially in times of social chaise. Such periods 
are both stressful and painful, and people tend 
to cling to slogans and catchwords that are 
apparently profound. Weick notes that people 
treat such slogans as answers, but seldom ask 
themselves, “Just what question does that 
slogan answer.^” If we are to understand the 
implications of the events around us and our 
relationship to them, what we need are not 
answers, but questions, according to Weick, 
and this is where social psychologists can make 
their best contribution. 
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George A. Miller (1969), in his presidential 
address to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, was speaking of ail psychologists when he 
made the following statement, but it appears 
particularly relevant to the activities of social 
psychologists: 

Our responsibility is less to assume the 
role of experts and try to apply psychology 
ourselves than to give it away to the people 
who really need it — and that includes 
everyone. The practice of valid psychology 
by nonpsychologists will inevitably change 
people's conception of themselves and what 
they can do. When we have accomplished 
that, we will really have caused a psychologi- 
cal revohirion [p. 

The Methods of Social Psychology 

Kenneth Boulding v 19(^7), m an exami lation 
of the roles of the various behavioral sciences, 
has pointed to an important difference between 
social psychology and the orhci sciences con- 
cerned with social behavior: sc^ciology, 
economics, political science, and anthropology. 
The social psychologist, he says, specializes in 
the study of small social systems, whereas other 
social scientists are concerned with the study 
of large ones. The focus of both sociology and 
social psychology is less sharply defined than 
those of the other social sciences, but the 
sociologist IS more likely to be interested in: 

.... those aspects, institutions, and organi- 
zations which are concerned primarily with 
what I call the integrative system, tb^t aspect 
of society which deals with status, identity, 
legitimation, loyalty, love, and their 
opposites, in which scxiety is organized 
through the common recognition of status 
and communit>^ In dividing up the institu- 
tions among the disciplines, sociology tends 
to get at things like the family, the church, 


philanthropic and welfare uiganizarions, 
informal groups, and so on, which are 
*>rimarily institutions of the intCKrarive sys- 
tem [p. 883]. 

Boulding also thinks of psychology as being 
more basic than the other si>cial sciences — 
something like the relar»of»ship between 
physics and chemistry. The person, which is the 
focus of psychology, is in a sense the "atom" 
of the social system. 

Along this line, a perusal of articles in the 
journals published by the various behavioral 
sciences will show^ that psychologists make a 
g’-eat deal more use of the experiment than do 
other social scientists, although the latter use 
some experimental methods as well. This is 
partl> because the psychologist is closer to the 
laboratory tradition, but also because focusing 
on small system^ makes experime nr.iiion more 
feasible. It is infinitely easier for p.- rhologist 
to plan and carry out an extxTiment l‘•v^dving, 
say, the effect of competnon on rhe nroblem- 
solving behavior of small gre^up'? thar it is for 
a sociologist to experiment effect of 

competition on various kinds of organizadons. 
This difference does not make social 
psychologists any more "scienrilk" than 
sociologists and the other social scientists, bur 
is, instead, a function of the kind of mareria) 
psychologists and the other scientists are deal- 
ing With. 


Fxperimvntal methods 

In conihicting experiments, scKial psychologists 
tolkw the procedures that are standard practice 
in all experimental sciences. The researcher 
observes what he think.s may be certain regular 
(or "lawful”) consistencies in a field of beh.ivior 
that intere.sts him, and formulates a hypothesis 
that might serve to explain or to describe his 
observations. He then sets up an experiment 
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under carefully-controlled conditions to test his 
hypothesis. Controls can include such measures 
as selecting experimental and comparison (con- 
trol) groups of subjects that are matched (made 
comparable) on any variable that might possibly 
affect the results. If the experiment deals with 
a hypothesized improvement in problem solv- 
ing which might result from an experimental 
treatment, the experimenter would presumably 
make sure that the experimental and control 
groups were matched in intelligence, since the 
latter is a variable which has been shown to 
be related to success in problem-solving. He 
also sees to it that the two groups use similar 
materials, that they work in the same environ- 
ment, and that they work under the direction 
of the same personnel. The only difference in 
the conditions experienced by the two groups 
will be the difference between the control 
treatment (which usually approximates 
"normaT vonditions) and the experimental 
treatment. The differences in the “before” and 
“after” performance of the two groups are then 
analyzed and statistically compared. 

In actuality, a number of variations on this 
standard procedure may occur without the 
experimenter feeling that he has violated any 
major canons of research practice. For example, 
he may begin his research by wondering: 
“What will happen if I try....''” However, 
even this is not as hypothesis-free as it seems, 
because the researcher usually has a vague 
or unformulated hunch as to what might 
happen, and the choice of an experimental 
approach in such a situation is not likely to be 
a random one. This kind of “fooling around” 
with research techniques is probably much 
more conunon than the carefully reasoned and 
detailed planning of which research supposedly 
consists. In such instances, however, it is com- 
mon practice to do a “dry run” with a method 
that seems to have possibilities, and, if positive 
or otherwise interesting results are obtained, 
the researcher takes steps to carry out a more 


meticulously planned and conducted study of 
the type that usually gets reported. 

The type of experiment we have described 
is in the tradition of S-R research — S-R stand- 
ing for Stimulus-Response. In such research, 
the stimulus condition becomes the independent 
variable that is manipulated by the experi- 
menter, and the response becomes the depen- 
dent variable. Variations in the response, in 
other words, depend on, or are caused by, the 
investigator's manipulation of the independent 
variable. In an experiment on the use of 
propaganda, for example, variations in the pre- 
sentation of propaganda are the independent 
variable, and the extent to which subjects 
accept the propagandized views would be the 
dependent variable. The changes in the sub- 
jects’ beliefs or attitudes would thereby be con- 
sidered to have been iaused by differences in 
the propaganda presentation. 

A great deal of social behavior, however, is 
not easily researched by experimental, S-R 
methods. An investigator may, for example, be 
interested in testing the hypothesis that suc- 
cessful leaders are not as authoritarian as unsuc- 
cessful leaders. The variables are already pres- 
ent in the subjects’ behavioral repertoire, and 
an experiment of the S-R type is not feasible. 
The investigator, therefore, turns to an 
approach that is variously labeled as correla- 
tional, differential, or R-R research — corre- 
lational, because two variables, leadeiship 
and authoritarianism, are being correlated; dif- 
ferential, because the researcher is looking for 
differences in authoritarianism as related to dif- 
ferent styles of leadership; and R-R, because 
both leadership and authoritarianism can be 
considered as responses of the subject. 

R-R research has come under criticism on 
the part of some experimentally-oriented 
psychologists, who claim that the experimental 
manipulation of the independent variable is the 
only scientihcally-defensible definition of a 
causal relationship. This position has, in turn. 
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been criticized by ocher researchers as being 
too narrow and rigid. Gene V. Glass and Rory 
Remer (1970), for instance, point out that more 
causal relationships have been discovered with> 
out tightly-controlled S-R experiments than 
with them, and that R-R research is strong 
where experiments are weak. Kenneth £. Cof- 
field (1970), too, notes that R-R research is a 
useful adjunct to S-R experiments in that it can 
be used to provide a greater understanding of 
the details that lie behind individual variations. 
Even a casual review of published social 
p$>chological research will show, furthermore, 
that both types of research have been produc- 
tive of insights into the significant factors that 
underlie social behavior. 

Example of an experiment: Effects of 
severity of initiation 

As a sample of S-R research, let us review an 
experiment undertaken to test a hypothesis that 
developed partly out of the common observa- 
tion that people tend to value goals in terms 
of the difficulty they have experienced in attain- 
ing them. The experimenting psychologists, 
Elliot Aronson and Judson Mills (1959), were 
interested in studying the effect of initiations 
on group members* perception of the group 
they joined. Using the cognitive dissonance 
theory developed by Leon Festinger (1957), 
which we discuss at length in Chapter 7, they 
predicted that people who joined groups with 
a more severe initiation would show a greater 
liking for the group than would people who 
joined groups with a less severe form of initia- 
tion. They predicted, furthermore, that if the 
severely-initiated subjects came to prefer their 
group, it would be because they had ignored 
or minimized certain of its unpleasant features 
and had exaggerated its more positive ones. 

The experiment was conducted with sixty- 
three college women, who had volunteered to 
participate in group discussions on the 


psychology of sex. The subjects were directed 
to report, one at a time, to the experimental 
room, where each girl was met by the experi- 
menter. He said that he was interested in inves- 
tigating the '^dynamics of the group discussion 
process** and explained that sex had been cho- 
sen as the topic for the groups in view of its 
potential interest. If the subject were one of 
those who had been chosen (unbeknownst to 
her, of course) for the severe initiation treat- 
ment, she was told that some of the discussants 
had difficulty in discussing sexual matters and 
that it had been found necessary to screen 
applicants before letting them join groups. The 
screening device was described as an **embar- 
rassment test,’* which consisted of the subject 
reading sexually-oriented material aloud in the 
presence of the experimenter. The subject was 
also told that the experimenter would be judg- 
ing her degree of embarrassment, and would 
be basing his decision as to whether she would 
be permitted to join the group on the amount 
of blushing and hesitation that she displayed. 
The subject was then asked to read aloud 
twelve obscene words from 3x5 cards and 
two passages from contemporary novels vividly 
describing sexual activity. One-third of the sub- 
jects underwent the “severe initiation” treat- 
ment, and another third underwent a “mild 
initiation” treatment, in which they read five 
words that were related to sex but not obscene. 
Subjects assigped to the control treatment were 
not asked to read anything. 

Subjects were then told that the group dis- 
cussion was to take place among four partici- 
pants seated in booths and communicating over 
microphones about a book. Sexual behavior in 
animals. The subject was then asked if she had 
read the book; invariably she had not. The 
experimenter then suggested that, inasmuch as 
she had not read the book, perhaps she should 
merely listen during this session and not try 
to enter into the discussion in any way. He then 
went through the motions of introducing the 
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subiect by microphone to the other members 
of the group, who were presumably waiting in 
their cubicles, and then handed the earphones 
to the subject. What the subject heard was actu- 
ally a prerecorded discussion by three under- 
graduate women students. It was a discussion 
that was deliberately designed to be as dull and 
boring as possible. The students spoke haltingly 
and in technical terms of secondary sex 
behavior in the lower animals, ‘‘accidentally’* 
contradicting themselves and one another, 
mumbling non sequiturs, starting sentences 
they never finished, hemming and hawing, and 
generally conducting one of the most uninter- 
esting and worthless discussions imaginable. 

When the discussion was concluded, the 
experimenter then asked each subject to rate 
the discussion she had heard on a number of 
scales— dull-interesting, intelligent-unintelli- 
gent, and so forth. Nine of the scales dealt 
with the subject’s reaction to the discus- 
sion; the other scales elicited her reaction to 
the participants. When this task had been com- 
pleted, the experimenter explained the nature 
of the experiment to the subiects, none of 
whom expressed any annoyance or resentment 
at having been misled. In fact, the majority was 
very much interested, and several returned at 
the end of the school term to learn the results 
of the experiment. 

As predicted, the results showed that sub- 
jects who liad experienced the sev(||re initiation 
valued both the discussion and the discussants 
higher than did subiects in the other two treat- 
ments, aqd those who experienced the mild 
initiation rated it slightly higher (but not signifi- 
cantly so) than had the control group. 

Aronson and Mills’ experiment demon- 
strates the value of exercising adequate con- 
trols. Their subjects were all randomly drawn 
from the same pool of available subjects: 
women attending the same university who were 
interested in participating in discussions^^^j^ilhig 


with the psychology of sex. Each of the three 
groups of subjects received the same treatment, 
except for the two types of initiation proce- 
dures. Analysis of the results showed that 
statistically significant results were obtained 
between the major independent variable (the 
severity of initiation) and the two dependent 
variables: liking for the discussion and the dis- 
cussants. 

If an experiment has been properly con- 
ducted, it should be possible for another 
researcher to replicate it and obtain the same 
results. Indeed, its replicability can be consi- 
dered as a test of the validity of the findings. 
Aronson and Mills’ approach has been used in 
a somewhat different study, in which confirma- 
tion of their results was obtained (Schoplcr & 
Bateson, 1962 ). 

Example of an Upwbtrusii e K-R study 

Nonexperimental methods take many forms. 
One type of R-R research consists of the 
a5im inis trat ion of questionnaires, the results of 
which are correlated with each other or with 
other variables. The questionnaire is a useful, 
but probably overused, instrument. In actual- 
ity, it is a paper-and- pencil interview that can 
be filled out by hundreds of subjects and thus 
save a great deal of research time and money. 
One problem is that of instrument design, but 
another major problem, often overlooked by 
researchers, is that of getting subjects to 
ccK)perate and take the task seriously. Other- 
wise they will respond randomly o/ even refuse 
altogether. 

Psychologists have been able to develop a 
number of techniques that sample personality 
and social behavior variables unobtrusively and 
thus avoid many of the problems posed by 
questionnaire measures. One could observe the 
reiwonship between status and social behavior, 
for e^lj^ple, by noting how often university 
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instructors leave elevators ahead of students. 
Further comparison could be made between 
elevators in engineering, humanities, social sci- 
ence, and education departments in order to 
determine differences in the way professors 
and students in these disciplines react to status. 
Richard L. Zweigenhaft (1970) carried out an 
unobtrusive study of status somewhat along 
these lines by comparing the signature size of 
university instructors and students on library 
sign-ouf cards. The technique used was that of 
locating ten student signatures that matched a 
faculty signature with respect to number of let- 
ters and general configuration. The signature 

a faculty member named H. Smith was com- 
pared with, say, the signatures of students sign- 
ing themstives as A. Heath, F. Wirth, K. Gaeth, 
and the like. The accumulated data consisted 
of signatures for nine faculty and 90 student 
signatures. 

The results, which are displayed in Figure 
1-1, showed that the faculty signatures tended 
to be considi rably larger than student signa- 
tures. In another phase of his study, 
Zweigenhaft asked students, blue-collar work- 
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Faculty and student names (paraphrased) 

Figure hL Differences in mean area covered 
by faculty and student signatures with similar 
letter configurations on library sign-out cards. 
(Zweigenhaft, 1970). 


ers, and professors to sign their names on cards. 
The blue-collar workers were approximately 
the same age as the professors. Results showed 
that professors’ signatures covered a mean area 
of 6*> cm^ (square centimeters); blue-collar 
workers' signatures, 44 cm^; and students’ sig- 
natures, 32.5 cm^. In still another phase of his 
research, Zweigenhaft secured library sign-out 
signatures for a professor from the time he was 
an undergraduate through his graduate years 
until he was appointed to the faculty. His signa- 
ture initially covered less than 20 cm®; as a 
faculty member it averaged between 60 and 70 
cm®. In short, the findings show a correlation 
between status and signature size and suggest 
that as one’s status increases, a very personal 
form of self-expressive behavior — one’s sig- 
nature— changes along the lines that one would 
expect. 

Unobtrusive studies like Zweigenhaft’s 
signature-size investigations have the advantage 
of being less artificial than either laboratory 
experiments or R-R research using question- 
naires. Although controls are more difficult in 
such studies, they are more directly related to 
"real-life” situations. In other forms of nonex- 
perirnental research — field studies, for exam- 
ple — investigators may actually remain for long 
periods of time within the physical context of 
the group being studied, while they observe 
and take notes as unobtrusively as possible. The 
study of social class in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, by Lloyd Warner and P.S. Lunt 
(1941) was of that nature. Opinion polls are 
another form of field study. These polls are usu- 
ally structured inter\'iew^s (interviews that fol- 
low a definite schedule of questions), but may 
also consist of unstructured or “open-ended” 
questions, with the interviewer saving only 
enough to get the respondent to say what is 
on his mind. The latter type of interview^ is hard- 
er to analyze, but it does have the advantage 
of not giving respondents cues as to what the 
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interviewer is seeking and thus leaves them free 
to express concerns and interests that are really 
theirs and not the interviewer's. 

Example of nonexperimental research in 
the field 

One example of a survey is Warren Breed’s 
(1966) study of suicide in New Orleans. Breed, 
a sociologist at Tulane University, was 
interested in the influence of migration, sex, 
and race on suicide rates. Inasmuch as suicide 
is presumably related to the amount of social 
and psychological stress people sustain, he 
hypothesized that migrants would be charac- 
terized by a higher suicide rate than would 
established residents of the city. He was also 
interested in determining whether there were 
any other discernible patterns in the causes of 
suicide. 

Breed’s method was that of conducting inter- 
views with the relatives, friends, neighbors, 
employers, co-workers, and physicians of all 
suicide victims between the ages of 18 and 
60 who died in New Orleans over a several- 
year span in the 1950’s and I960’s. When 
he classified the female victims in terms of 
the amount of time thev had been living in 
New Orleans, he found that those suicides who 
had been living there less than ten years tended 
to be young, lower class, with little education, 
and without family in the nearby area. All of 
them had borne children. Their chief problems 
appeared to revolve around their inability to 
find and hold men either in marriage or in a 
common-law relationship. The background of 
women suicides who had been living in New 
Orleans longer than ten years was quite differ- 
ent. These women were older and were more 
likely to be married, middle class, and childless. 
They were also more inclined to have relatives 
in the area. Their suicides were due to a variety 
of causes, except that about 609? of them had 
poor relationships with their spouses. The 


background of the women native to New 
Orleans was similar to that of nonnatives who 
had lived there ten years or more, and family 
problems were the chief cause of their suicide. 

The pattern was both similar and different 
for male victims. They were less likely to have 
come to the city at an early age, but many of 
them had no relatives in the area. Their overall 
family situation was poor, as it was for the 
female suicides. The chief difference between 
men and women, however, lay in the fact that 
more of the men were occupational failures. 
They had suffered a decline in occupational 
status, and, when compared to a control group 
of males who had not committed suicide, they 
were more likely to be unemployed. 

The Negro suicide rate in New Orleans was 
quite low, although the suicide for middle-class 
Negroes was higher than that for lower-class 
Negroes. Breed offers several explanations for 
the differences between Negroes and whites. 
One possibility is that scxial and, particularly, 
familial ties are stronger ami>ng Negroes and 
that members of the Negro community are 
more likely to show personal concern for one 
another. This interpretation receives some sup- 
port in statistics on Negro suicide rates in 
northern cities, which are considerably higher 
than those in New Orleans and other southern 
Cities. Another interpretation is that occupa- 
tional failure is less of a blow to the Negro 
male ego in southern cities, where he is not 
expected to compete with whites and con- 
sequently is less likely to develop "status anxi- 
ety.’’ The higher suicide rates for northern 
Negroes may be a partial result of exposure 
to different standards for job performance and 
success, coupled with adjustment problems 
resulting from migration. 

Inasmuch as a disproportionate number of 
relatively-recent arrivals of both sexes had com- 
mitted suicide, Breed’s hypothesis that immi- 
grants woul 1 be more prone to suicide was sup- 
ported. 
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Breed s study differs from the experiment 
by Aronson and Mills in that it is descriptive, 
makes use of interviews, presents case studies, 
and produces conclusions that are more general 
and, at the same time, more tentative and 
speculative. Breed's research differs from the 
signature-size study in that his methods were 
more direct (interviewing) and secured many 
more data. His study also differs from the other 
two investigations in that it was on a much lar- 
ger scale and dealt more or less directly with 
a number of interrelated major social problems: 
the deterioration of the family, race relations, 
loss of status, migration, and poverty. Each of 
these three studies, however, tells us something 
about h'^man social behavior, and all three 
types are needed. Field studies like Breed's sur- 
vey can explore a wider variety of variables than 
can S-R and R-R research, and can also suggest 
a greater range of alternative interpretations for 
findings, whereas studies of the S-R and R-R 
type are needed for their accuracy and preci- 
sion in focusing on a specific bit of behavior. 

Experimentation in the field 

Sometimes the two approaches can be com- 
bined, as they were in the series of studies of 
conflict and ^.ooperation in small groups under- 
taken by Muzafer Sherif and his associates 
(1953, 1961, 1963). Sherif integrated both field 
and laboratory psychology in a single research 
design by establishing controls over a social 
situation, and by manipulating conditions to 
produce conditions found in real life. His first 
step was a survey of research findings dealing 
with friendship, hostility, cooperation, and 
competition. He then selected groups of boys 
who were relatively homogeneous according to 
a number of significant variables, such as age 
and social class. A summer camp was chosen 
as ideal for the site of the experiment because 
its isolation enabled the experimenters to con- 
ixol variables that might intervene. When the 


subjects assembled at the experimental area, 
the experimenters presented them with a series 
of tasks that would enable groups to organize 
and to develop structure, status systems, and 
norms. When the structure of the groups had 
satisfied certain predetermined criteria, the 
groups were then involved in a number of 
interactions designed to arouse intergroup hos- 
tility, whereupon they were faced with situa- 
tions that required collaboration in dealing with 
joint problems, with a resulting diminution of 
hostility. 

Throughout the study, elaborate precautions 
were taken to keep the boys from knowing that 
they were being observed and rated. Every 
effort was made to make the assessment 
techniques a natural part of the camp situation 
by presenting them in the form of appropriate 
activities. The experimenters* control over the 
arrangements gave them ample opportunity to 
manipulate and to maneuver situations and sub- 
jects in ways that made it possible to test 
hypotheses about group formation and inter- 
group relations. Finally, the findings were sub- 
jected to a system of crosschecking and cross- 
validation, using a number of different 
measures and independent ratings. The success 
that Sherif had with this series of studies shows 
that laboratory and field methods can be used 
to supplement one another. 

Psychologists are showing a high degree of 
ingenuity when it comes to planning and carry- 
ing out experiments in natural situations. In this 
book we shall present a number of studies in 
which bystanders unwittingly become subjects 
without their being aware of it. A black man 
falls down in a subway train, apparently intox- 
icated. Will other passengers come to his 
rescue.^ (Piliavin, Rodin, & Piliavin, 1969). A 
young white woman comes out of a supermar- 
ket. Her bag of groceries bursts, and her 
purchases tumble to the ground. Will passersby 
help her? Does it make a difference if the pas- 
sersby are male or female, black or white? 
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(Wispe & Freshley, 1971). Can two antiwar 
pickecers discourage the purchase of toy guns 
during the Christmas rush? (Lupfer, Kay & 
Burnette, 1969). These are the kinds of natural- 
istic situations that are increasingly used by 
social psychologists to test their hypotheses. 
The ones we have just mentioned will be 
discussed under the heading of social influence 
in Chapter 6. 

The Rationale of This Book 

We begin in Chapter 2 with the problem basic 
to all forms of social interaction: why people 
seek to associate with one another, in this chap- 
ter we also introduce some basic concepts that 
are referred to from time to time throughout 
the book: the inverted-U hypothesis, dealing 
with the relationship between social stimula- 
tion, stress, and performance; the search for 
meaning in the social context; and the use of 
social interaction as a basis for personal identity 
and definition. Chapter ^ carries on with the 
theme of asscKiation, but with panicular refer- 
ence to the process of interpersonal attraction. 
Chapter 4 deals with the result of interacting 
with others: social learning. Chapter 5 is con- 
cerned with the motivational aspect of w'hat is 
learned. Chapter 6 takes note of the fact that 
the privilege of associating with others has its 
price: susceptibility to influence. Chapter "" 
focuses on another motivational aspect in 
attitude formation, decision making, and inter- 
personal attractiveness: the tendency to prefer 
consonance and to avoid dissonance. 

These six chapters focus principally on the 
individual as he develops and exists in a social 
context. The next group of chapters is likewise 
concerned with the relationship between the 
individual and his social environment, but the 
material here is more concerned with the envi- 
ronment as a source of forces which impinge 
on the individual and shape bis behavior. It is 
recognized, of course, that the individual plays 


an active part in the process by helping to deter- 
mine both the kinds of forces and the kinds 
of groups that serve as his social environment. 
Chapter 8 deals with status as it is derived from 
the individual's position in social structures, 
whereas Chapter 9 is concerned with the roles 
that are related both to status and position. 
Chapter 10 discusses personality, which is 
determined to a large degree by the roles 
played by the individual. Personality and roles, 
as Chapter 11 attempts to show, are also 
strongly influenced by the individual’s culture, 
which sets the pattern for the social matrix in 
w'hich the individual is embedded .The ways in 
which groups and individuals perceive each 
other are treated in Chapter 12. 

Chapters 13 to 1 7 are concerned with group 
processes and structure. Chapter 1 ^ deals with 
communication, the basis of all social interac- 
tion. Chapter 14 discusses some of the general 
aspects of group behavior; Chapter 1 is con- 
cerned with the ways in which groups deal with 
problems. Chapter 16 moves into a discussion 
o^ leaders and their influence on the behavior 
of others. This theme is continued in Chapter 
17, where the chief topic is organizational 
behavior. 

The final chapter. Chapter 18, deals with a 
major social problem: the management and 
' onirol of aggression. 

Summary 

The most pressing problems faced by man 
today arc not problems relating to biological 
survival, but social problems. The particular 
branch of psychology concerned with the rela- 
tionship between social interaction and the 
behavior of individuals is social psychology. 
The work of social psychologists may aid our 
understanding of the factors involved in social 
problems and thus our ability to cope with 
them. Most people, however, prefer to deal 
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with problems in terms of what is ordinarily 
termed ‘‘common sense,” and what Galbraith 
calls “the conventional wisdom.” Although 
common sense implies the use of mature 
experience and objectivity, it is also invoked 
as a way of justifying a wide range of decisions 
and policies, including some that are quite irra- 
tional. Both conventional wisdom and common 
sense include beliefs which may have been valid 
in the past, but which have outlived their use- 
fulness. 

Social psychologists make use of scientific 
techniques and accept the disciplines of the sci- 
entific method in gathering and interpreting 
data. Hence, their conclusions and predictions 
regarding ^ ^ wior often run contrary' to those 
derived from common sense or the conven- 
tional wisdom An example cited of the prob- 
lems that result w'hen social factors are ignored 
is the experience of radio astronomers who 
located an observatory in a remote area of NX^est 
Virginia. Astronomers and their families 
reacted unfavorably to being isolated from their 
usual contacts, and a morale problem 
developed. Inasmuch as people become inte- 
grated with their social environment, bringing 
about drastic changes in that environment 
creates many types of problems. 

All psychology is to some extent concerned 
with the study of individual behavior, and social 
psychology deals with the areas of behavior that 
involve interaction and relationships between 
the individual and others. The focus is not on 
any specific individual, however, but on 
individuals-in-general. General principles that 
apply to behavior and may be used as bases 
for predicting behavior are derived from the 
study of behavior samples or collections of sub- 
jects. The principles so derived have a statisti- 
cally better chance of being valid when applied 
to numbers of individuals who are similar to 
those on whom the study was based than they 
would be if applied to the behavior of a single 
individual. Each of us is like all others, like 


some others, and like no others it is to the 
extent that W'e are iike some others and all 
others that research in social psychology can 
aid in understanding and predicting our 
behavior. The behavior studied by social 
psychologists may take place on interpersonal 
levels where the events of our lives char have 
the most immediate significant e are likely to 
occur, or on the level of the larger group, where 
forces are generated that have a significant, 
long-range effect on our lives. 

Social psychology may be said to have begun 
with the first codes of laws regulating social 
behavior. British philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries speculated 
about the motives of social behavior, but it was 
not until the nineteenth century that scholars 
directed serious study to sociology and cultural 
anthropology, precursors of modern social 
psychology. The first formal works in social 
psychology appeared early in this centur> and 
were largely of a speculative and theoretical 
nature. Scientific experimentation in social 
psychology began m 1898, but the tirsr book 
in the field was not published until 19 ? i. Since 
that date social psychology has undergone a 
rapid expansion and now' has become a source 
area for a number of fields in the behavioral 
sciences, including public opmion sampling, 
educational psychology, industrial psychology, 
and personality. Today, many social psycholo- 
gists are concerned about the social relevance 
of their work, and are attempting to find some 
way to communicate their findings and insight.s 
to the general public and to decision makers, 
in the hope that matters ot policy may be 
influenced. Although such attempts have not 
generally been very successful, they have 
introduced social psychologists to real-life 
problems outside the laboratory and classroom, 
and this encounter has led to a greater sophisti- 
cation and a broader awareness of the complex- 
ities of such problems. In spite of disappoint- 
ments, there is no indication char social 
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psychologists should stop trying to com- 
municate with nonpsychologists about social 
problems. During times of great change there 
is an even greater need for the kind of new 
insights and interpreutions of problems that 
social psychologists are able to give. 

Sociology differs from social psychology in 
that the former is concerned with large-scale 
and the latter with small-scale social systems. 
Social psychologists are more likely to use 
experiments of the stimulus-response (S-R) 
type in their research than are sociologists, 
although they use correlational or response- 
response (R-R) approaches as well. S-R 
methods are considered to be more precise 


than R-R methods in pinpointing causes of 
behavior, but both are needed to map the cur- 
rents and crosscurrents of social behavior. Field 
studies that make extensive use of interviews 
are also important sources of information. 
Although scientific control of confounding vari- 
ables is more difficult in field studies, such 
studies do have the advantage of being able to 
investigate social problems on a large scale and 
explore a variety of possible interpretations 
simultaneously. There is a recent trend, too, 
with respect to conducting psychological exper- 
iments of the S-R type in natural settings as 
a way of investigating problems with a high 
degree of social relevance. 
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behavior. When others avoid us, we are upset 
because we expect or seek a relationship 
characterized by mutual attraction. Conversely, 
we may use the same technique on people who 
have incurred our displeasure. We can be 
reasonably sure that our avoidance will upset 
them, because we know that associati<m with 
others has some kind of positive valut* for 
everyone. The need to associate with others is 
universal and overriding and may be considered 
as a basic human need or motive. 


The association motive: 

classic explanations 

The universality of social attraction can be 
explained m terms of the tact that the human 
infant n‘ust spend years in a state of depen- 
dency, during which period his needs can be 
satisfied only through others. The infant thus 
learns that the presence of others is related to 
the satisfaction of physical needs — that is, to 
satiation, warmth, comfort, and safety. 

This theory has a great deal to recommend 
it. For one thing, it is consistent with psycholo- 
gical learning theory in the sense that the 
infant’s turning to others produces rewards 
^which serve to reinforce social responses on his 
part. These responses thus possess a degree of 
instrumental value in that they accomplish 
something the infant needs to have done. The 
process continues beyond infancy as well, for 
the child gets into the habit of associating with 
others, even though such behavior is not always 
rewarded or reinforced. The fact that the rein- 
forcement is on an intermittent schedule does 
not impair the strength r)f the social response. 
Research with various schedule.s of reinforce- 
ment shows that partial reinforcement is more 
likely to evoke sustained response patterns 
than is complete or 100*7 reinforcement 
(Jenkins & Stanley, 1950). 


The association motive: 

instrumental explanations 

In addition to learning to associate with others, 
we are also likely to learn, -is children, that, 
by cooperating with others and complying with 
their wishes, we can enlist their aid in helping 
us satisfy many of our needs. This learning pat- 
tern continues into adulthood, for we are con- 
tinually reminded that we need the help of 
others in maintaining and protecting ourselves. 
Food gathering is more efficient if there is 
cooperation, collaboration, and division of 
labor; shelters are more substantial if others, 
who are expert, skilled, and well-organized, 
plan and build them; individuals arc also more 
effective in their ability withstand attacks and 
disasters if they participate Tn social arrange- 
ments than if they try to cope alone. 

It IS obvious, however, that such explana- 
tions of social attraction leave a great deal of 
social interaction unexplained. They do not 
explain why people get together when there 
is no practical advantage to be gained or when 
practical considerations would suggest indepen- 
dent action rather than group interaction. 
Probably most social interaction has little if 
anything to do with matters of survival. Behav- 
ior resulting from sexual urges is, of course, 
essential for the survival of the race, as is the 
nunurant behavior of parents; but as powerful 
as these drives are, they are not sufficient to 
explain the whole range of behavior that leads 
to association with others. 

The idea that individuals .seek out others in 
order to learn how to cope with their environ- 
ment more effectively is another variation of 
the instrumental theory Social interaction 
undoubtedly facilitates some kinds of learning 
of this type and may indeed be fundamental 
to most of it. For example, the zoologist Alison 
Jolly (1964) presents arguments, based on his 
own research and the research of others, that 
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the social organization of monkeys and other 
primates (including man) preceded the 
development of the ability to invent and to 
manipulate tools. Jolly found that lemurs, a 
primitive type of primate, have complex social 
organizations and display behavior that results 
from social learning. Through imitation, lemurs 
learn what foods to eat and what to avoid, how 
to protect themselves against predators, and 
how to behave toward one another. They do 
not, however, possess the skill and ingenuity 
in solving mechanical problems that charac- 
terize the laboratory performance of, say, 
rhesus monkeys, who are higher on the 
phylogenetic scale. A primate who can invent 
and use tools is obviously better able to cope 
with his ciivi t nment than one who cannot, and 
we might reason that the need to cope more 
effectively with the environment should be in 
itself sufficient incentive for developing the 
ability. But Jolly’s work puts a different light 
on the matter because it suggests that the ability 
to manipulate the physical environment may be 
acquired at least partly because of its social 
value. Learning to use a tool may be rewarding 
because it enables one to accomplish a needed 
task, but the process of imitation itself may be 
a source of satisfaction. It can be observed that 
humans, as well as monkeys, learn many 
techniques because they provide a basis for 
interaction with others, that is, the techniques 
are learned primarily because of the social value 
they possess, rather than because of their long- 
range or short-range utilitarian value. We learn 
to read because other children are reading and 
because we want to please adults who are 
interested in having us read; and this ^'curs 
long before we have any practical need for the 
information contained in books. 

It thus appears that the need to associate with 
others may have some basis other than the 
instrumental one of getting others to help us 
meet survival needs. This is not to deny the 


importance of instrumental goals in our learn- 
ing to seek the company of others, but the fact 
that association with others seems to have a 
reward value independent of survival consider- 
ations suggests that other factors may be 
involved. For example, social attraction might 
derive from what could be termed a "social 
instinct." 

Explanations based on theories of instinct 

Although behavioral scientists in this country 
have come to prefer theories of behavior that 
dc not include the concept of instinct, or that 
at least re*egate it to a minor role, many Euro- 
pean scientists still find it an attractive and use- 
ful idea. In effect, the instinct theory holds that 
people associate with others because they are 
biologically organized in such a way that seek- 
ing the company of others becomes universal 
and inescapable. 

There may be a considerable degree of valid- 
ity in this idea, for organisms at all levels of 
the phylogenetic scale seek out and associate 
with others of their kind. For example, white- 
footed mice that had been confined alone 
sought out and remained in each other’s com- 
pany when they were brought together in like- 
sexed pairs. Although the members of the pairs 
had markedly different patterns of behavior 
when alone, their behavior changed, becoming 
more like that of the other, when they were 
brought together (Kavanau, 1967). Latane and 
Glass (1968) also found that laboratory rats are 
attracted to and reduce fear for each other in 
situations in which they are alone in an open 
field and have no place to seek shelter. 
Individual rats, when repeatedly exposed to 
another rat, became increasingly eager to 
associate with it. Inanimate objects, like toys, 
did not become more attractive to them. In 
other words, the presence of the other rat came 
to have positive value, and the toys did not. 
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It is possible chat man, coo, may be innately 
motivated to help others — to be altruistic, as 
Donald T. Campbell (1965) has suggested. At 
least one experiment has shown that altruistic 
behavior is in itself rewarding, inasmuch as 
individuals will perform tasks for which the 
only reward is the deliverance of another 
human being from suffering (Weiss et al., 
1971). If there is an insanct to help others, 
it may very well underlie behavior related to 
association. In other words, we may seek the 
company of others in order to find someone 
to help. 

Although social instinct theories h?*ve a 
degree of appeal, their attractiveness seems to 
be due to the fact that they appear to explain 
more than they actually do. To sav that associat- 
ing with or helping others is instinctive merely 
affirms that such behavior occurs universally, 
and does not account for the great range and 
variety of acuvity displayed by individual mem- 
bers of any given species in their associations 
with one another. Man s social behavior shows 
the widest degree of variation, resulting in part 
from his greater capacity to learn, a subject we 
examine in Chapter 4. 

Even if organisms are biologically organized 
to socialize, however, the social psychologist 
finds it more fruitful to study the conditions 
under which socialization is more likely to rake 
place, what stimulates and inhibits it, and so 
forth. Although the main interest of the social 
psychologist is focused on social interaction, 
this does not mean that he is not interested 
in biological causes and effects. The latter can, 
in fact, be quite fascinating, yet there is the 
problem of where to draw the line, where to 
delimit the area of study. As a matter of general 
practice, the circle of interest is usually drawn 
wide enough to include biological phenomena 
that seem to be directly or obviously related 
to social behavior. 

In that connection, research in recent years 
has turned up some findings that point to a rela- 


tionship between cognitive and social behavior, 
on the one hand, and the chemistry and struc- 
ture of the brain, on the other. We shall touch 
on some of this research in the course of our 
fourth explanation of social attraction: the need 
for samulation. 

The need for stimulation 

We have raised questions about our first three 
explanations of social attraction, largely 
because they do not explain enough behavior. 
What we need, then, is a theory which accounts 
for social behavior that has no obvious survival 
value, either in infancy or adulthood, and that 
is nevertheless a factor in all social interaction. 

Let us start with the proposition that ail 
organisms are, to some degree, stimulus seek- 
ing. At the very simplest level, the search is 
for stimuli that enable the organism to maintain 
and reproduce itself. As we go up the 
phylogenetic scale, organisms show an increas- 
ing tendency to seek and expose themselves 
to stimuli that are less obviously related to 
maintenance and that seem to have no 
urilicartan aim. After learning the shortest route 
through the maze to the feedbox, rats will take 
the longer route and explore blind alleys; a 
hungry rat, before settling down to eat, will 
explore novel features ot his surroundings 
(Chance & Mead, 1955). Infants prefer to look 
at complex visual presentations rather than 
simple ones, and the degree of complexity 
preferred is positively correlated with age 
(Berlyne, 1966; Brennan, Ames, & Moore, 
1966). 

Experiments with rats loised in "stimulus- 
enriched” environments, when contrasted with 
those raised in "impoverished” conditions, 
show chat thev develop greater thickness of 
cortical tissue (the "thinking" area of the brain). 
This devpiopment is accompanied by increases 
in chofinesrera.se and acerylcholinesrerase, 
chemicals essential to neural activity. In other 
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words, the research shows not only that grow- 
ing up in a stimulating environment improves 
competence in problem solving but also that 
such improvement is reflected in differences in 
the structure and chemistry of the brain (Ben- 
nett, Diamond, Krech, 6l RoseiiTweig, 1964) 
Stimuli have the effect of stress on the organ- 
ism Mild stress evokes a barely noticeable level 
of arousal, whereas strong stress increases ten- 
sion to painful levels and beyond Organisms 
must maintain tension within a certain range 
in order to function at an optimal level 
Environmental stimuli play an important role 
in producing tension, particularly with lower 
organisms Animals higher on the phylogenetic 
scale aie capable ot generating and maintaining 
tensions ^ r Uss independently of the 

external environment, although the environ- 
mt nt is an evcr-rtad> source of tension 
pnxlu ing stimuli Thus the hungr\ rat who 
postpones eating to explore an unfamiliar tnvi 
ronment, and tne infant, who turns his ga?e 
towani complex patterns in preference to sim 
pie ones, are b(jfh seeking stimulus-rich envi 
ronments to experience arousal and maintain 
tension at more satistMiig levels Stimulation, 
arousal, and tension are reduced ns hen the rat 
stops exploring and goes to his food and the 
infant looks at a pattern simpler than the more 
complex pattern that has been presented to 
him As figure 2 1 shows, infants tend not onI> 
to preter more complex stimuli with each incre- 
ment in age but to Kxik at them longer Data 
presented in this hgure are from an experiment 
in which 50 infants, 5 8, and 14 weeks old, 
were presented with tour stimuli ot four levels 
of complexity a 2 X 2 checkerboard, a*’ 8 X 
8 checkerboard, a 24 x 24 checkerboard (the 
most complex), and a plain gray card (the sim- 
plest) The infants were more attracted to the 
greater complexity ot checkerboards than to 
the gray card, and older infants found the more 
complex designs more interesting than the sim- 
pler ones (Brennan, Ames, & Moore, 1966) 


This trend continues rhioughout the ycajs 
of growth and devciupruviu into aiiuiUu)od In 
general, adults sc*cx cnit Aud enjoy moii lom- 
plex arrangements ol stjauii, and enjo) them 
for longer periods than do ehildien auu adoles- 
cents To be sure, thildren and Adoie^cents 
seek out some kinds of situations, like bod>- 
contact sports and surfing, which are highly 
stressful and produce a great deal of arousal 
and tension, but such ariaiigements ot stimuli 
art relatively simple as compared, say, to play- 
ing bridge and arc interspersed with periods 
in which the individual avoids stimulation as 
murh as possible, to achieve complete relaxa- 
tion and rest In contrast with children and ado- 
lescents, adults arc hkelv to seek cc'mplex 
arrangements of stimuli that produce moderate 
degrees of stress an ^ tend lu maintain theit 
lontacr with thest ^(inu*i» over iclanve ly long 
periods 

Stimulation dtpenus iiot only on complexity 



Complexity of Checkertxwrds 
presented to nfants 


Figure 2-1. AttrjLtttefie\s ( f Uimuli of 
taryvg decrees of (owplcx/^y fot nifants at 
dtjjerefit ages (Brennan, Ame^, 6 Aioofe, 
1966 ) 
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but on novelty as well. Both complexity and 
novelty are what D. E. Berlyne (1970) calls col- 
lative variables. His experiments show that adult 
subjects report greater amounts of pleasure and 
interest as visual stimuli become increasingly 
novel. Indeed, the fact that people continually 
attempt to augment their pleasure by seeking 
new sources of stimulation and arousal has led 
Constantine A. Doxiadis (1970), Greek urban 
planner and founder of ekistics. the science of 
human settlements, to say: 

In this, man differs from the animals; we 
do not know of any species of animals that 
try to increase their potential contacts with 
the environment once they have reached the 
optimum number of contacts. Man alone 
always seeks to increase his contacts [p. 393]. 

Stimulation as a facilitator of effectiveness 

The study by Bennett and others cited above 
suggests that exposing young animals to 
elevated levels of stimulation prepares them to 
cope with higher levels of arousal and greater 
degrees of environmental complexity. Another 
study showing the value of stimulus enrichment 
was done with rat pups who had smaller brains 
than normal and hence were less intelligent. 
The mentally-deficienr pups were raised either 
in a restricted or in a stimulus-enriched envi- 
ronment, as were pups from normal litters. At 
maturity, when each group of rats was tested 
in maze-running problems, the groups raised 
in enriched environments made fewer errors 
than those raised in restricted environments. 
Although the performance of the mentally- 
retarded rats did not, of course, equal that of 
the normal rats, the improvement in per- 
formance, produced by the environmental 
enrichment, had an even greater effect on the 
brain-stunted than on the normal rats (Rabe & 
Haddad, 1970). 

It is naturally much more difficult to conduct 
adequately-controlled studies of the effect of 


environmental enrichment on human young, 
but those that have been done, with such con- 
trols as can be maintained, show results consis- 
tent with those of the animal studies. In one 
study, five premature infants were gently mas- 
saged for five minutes each hour, 24 hours a 
day, for ten days. In contrast to five control 
prematures, the handled infants were more 
active, gained w^cight faster, and appeared to 
be physically healthier in terms of growth and 
motor development. When the infants were 
followed up some seven or eight months later, 
all of the handled infants were healthy and nor- 
mal, whereas only one of the control infants 
was developing normally Although the 
number of subjects in this study was small, the 
results arc intriguing and arc consistent with 
those of other studies ot early stimulation (Sol- 
koff et al., 1969). 

Most of the studies of environmental enrich- 
ment have been concerned with the social as 
well as the physical environment. Wayne Den- 
nis (1968) has for a number of years been con- 
ducting a longitudinal study of the develop- 
ment of orphans who as infants and young chil- 
dren were adopted from an orphanages in 
Beirut, Lebanon, over a period of years. As 
long as the children remained in the orphanage, 
their IQ remained at approximately ^0, which 
IS about the lowest ever reported for any group 
of institutionalized but otherwise normal chil- 
dren. What a mean IQ of 50 signifies is that 
the intelligence of children in this orphanage 
was developing at an extremely sU)w rate, as 
compared to the pace at which the intelligence 
of normal children develops. Dennis found, 
however, that when children were adopted, 
their intelligence began to develop at a normal 
rate. Children adopted during the first year of 
life, therefore, had IQ’s within the normal 
range, whereas those who were adopted later 
improved their IQ’s over 50, but were unable 
to overcome the handicap incurred during the 
years they had spent in the orphanage. 
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Pi^wrt 2 - ^ shows sc hf^matically the hypothet- 
u il rtutumship among the various rates of 
mielUctual devciopmtiir tor adopted and non- 
adopted children The top diagonal line in the 
graph reprtsenrs the average intellectual 
gt(H\tli ot (Inlditn under normal conditions 
Die IQ s ( 1 an uns' leered group ot such chil- 
dren sIk'uM ivfMage tpprc^ximatcly 100 at 
whartvei puinf in nme (he> art tested The bcu 
tom diagonal represent^ the inrc lie ^tual growth 
< \ chilthcn in the Rtiruf orphanage Although 
ihtv iT kIc guns, ir was at a slower than-normal 
TuiC Ui*i avc raped tbout ^>0 irrespective ot 
ht » w is u set < 1 hi jtuc lie 4 rual growth rate 
t t t hi( ' ill iliipt^d at agt 2, however almost 
iHim h ifelv sliitfiti uj \ normal pace , bnt» 
hv c i ist n II i ot fheir ( nrr\ into 1 norm il 

envm iMifM f ih vst rt unable ro att un a mean 


IQ ot 100, and, instead, tested at 90 Sinular 
effects obtained for ehildren adopted at other 
ages 

Dennis hndings show that the two different 
social environments, the orph^iiage and the 
adoptive home, had quite different effects on 
the intellectual development of children One 
strong probability is that the differences were 
due to the differing amounts of social stimula- 
tion and attention received by the children The 
children in the orphanage numbered about 100 
and were in the charge ot five nuns, who did 
their best to care for the children Their interest 
in, an<l concern for the children is shown by 
the tact that the program of adoption which 
the> inifiared is unique among Middle East 
orphanages However a ratio ot one adult to 
iwcntv children is quite ditferent trom the 
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adult-co-child nine that exists even m large 
families Therefore, the most obvious dilkr 
ence between the orphanage and adoptive 
homes is the greater amount ol attention ind 
social stimulation available m the latter envi 
ronment 

A question may well be put at this point in 
our discussion This is all ver\ well tor children 
and rats, but how does it appK to adults As 
a starting point for in insv er ui this qut soon 
let us consider these vignettes trom (\er\di\ 
life 

Girv Ii'^ter had i chinee to return to his 
hometown high schixd to nke iwtll puin^iob 
as a mithem uies teie'ie" hut those instca ‘ to 
join the Peicc Corps {o'- two poorK pud b t 
adventurous \ tars 

Ped'^o r )ntes told his v .fe Mari i that shi 
should ; Is their thi lo her^elt ind 

tliv.r fire children r id\ bv.( use tomor'*ow 
the Wv.'* ’ to start ot^ on fo<*)t h)r Drisili 

nve'Mn^'*^ ^nik« iv M irp objec ted pe nr 
mg ( ut - 1 1 bnt' igh rhe\ h ul lirrlc to < it ni \ 
no moiie t le isr rhe\ had a roof o\cr th^ir 
heau:> Firtncrmore the\ had alwi\s got along 
on the fc s era/e iios Peilro hid earned through 
occasion u w )'“k it the 1 i/endi ne ir the village 
and there w is no guarinree that he would hnd 
work 11 ^risilia But Peuro hid his mind set 
on gCiinu, ' "h re was no talking him out of 
It 

Gambling houses employ people cillel 
shills, whose onl> job is to gamble with the 
houses money at tables where there is ik 
action 

These examples may be multiplied many 
times Many people, who tind themselves free 
to choose among various kinds of jobs niak< 
their decision on the basis of opportunities for 
interesting work and adventure In effect, Gary 
Fister IS choosing a novel, potentially- 


stimul iting siru irio un f w oi- e/ >iv rhuismore 
familiar and the r n)rt le s Uen^iiU 

Pedro Fonte s jvmnf in ''-‘niions of mi- 
grants who m almost e^ " coinm of the 
world ire turning iw i\ from the slow, 
monoie^nous Ml of ri ril conn i iities and 
seeking flu mo-e u's'^iS'e i u1 ni rdtus but 
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were siiopl rorsistip*^ of jnl> a few brush 
siroi es rs weri quite loriipiex Mier the 
sul jeer h id se^ n th( ear 1 lie wis shown them 
agiin (logedur Mth voru lie had m^t seen) and 
askcil !o in he r* on a si ik ranging from -5 
(CNtrcrne J hk» ) to (evtn me likng), how 
much he liKecI them As I igur< i-'i shows, the 
subjects consistently preterred complex 
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stimuli, with the differences being most drama- 
tic for stimuli to which they had been exposed 
repeatedly. 

Social situations as sources of stimulation 
and tension 

What Saegert and Jellison’s experiment shows 
is that, with repeated exposure, simple stimuli 
become banal, while complex stimuli continue 
to involve and interest the observers. To use 
the phraseology that has come out of computer 
technology, complex stimuli contain more 
information than simple stimuli. Man is an 
information processor, in the sense that he pro- 
cesses (through perception and other ct^gnitive 
operations) information provided by stimuli. 
Stimuli that contain more information require 
more processing than those containing less 
information; therefore, complex, novel, and 
continually-changing stimuli involve the 
individual more and are, under c:>rdinary cir- 
cumstances, moic interesting and attractive 
than those that are simple. Individuals are 
generally more interesting than nonhuman 



Figure 2-3. Subject's mean ratings, in terms of 
degree of liking, of simple and complex Chinese 
ideograms, as related to the number of times 
the ideograms had been i.^posed to them 
(Saegert & Jellison, 1970). 


objects because they are more complex, less 
predictable, and, as a consequence, generate 
more information to be processed. 

Among the most dependable sources of 
stimulation, stress, arousal, and tension are 
situations in which individuals interact with 
others — social situations. There is a degree 
unpredictability and novelty about even the 
most conventional encounter. The presence of 
another person arouses us: we must cope with 
him and respond to him. Even the decision not 
to respond to another is one which must be 
made and which occasions a degree of arousal 
and tension. Charles H. Cooley (1902) com- 
mented on the negative aspects of the presence 
of others, how the “sense of other persons*’ and 
the awareness that one is being observed may 
evoke a feeling of vague discomfort, tension, 
and self-doubt. What he was describing, of 
course, are the conditions under which tension 
begins to become uncomfortable. These can be 
matched by other experiences in which we are 
bored at being alone and hence deliberately 
seek the kinds of stresses and tensions that are 
inevitably a part of interacting with others. The 
many studies and reports of psychological dis- 
organization resulting from social isolation 
show how dependent we are on the presence 
of others (Brownfield, 1965). Social interaction 
may be stressful, but it is infinitely more wel- 
come than prolonged or even temporary* isola- 
tion. 

The control of stress and tension 

Although novelty and complexity are attractive 
because they are stfinulating, it is obvious that 
there are limits to the amount of stimulation 
we can tolerate comfortably; nor is stimulation 
always welcome. Everyday observation show's 
that stimulation Is enjoyed to the extent we can 
control it. When this control is out of our hands, 
stimulation becomes less enjoyable. We might 
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enjoy the stimulation of picking up and reading 
a play by Shakespeare or browsing through 
Rousseau, but when Shakespeare and Rousseau 
are made the subjects of class assignments and 
the decision to read them is taken out of our 
control they are not as interesting. It is fun 
to play tennis with someone who is our equal 
in skill, or who is somewhat inferior, because 
we can predict and, to some extent, anticipate 
the course of the game, and thus maintain some 
degree of control. Playiqg tennis with an expen 
is a totally different matter, since it is he, not 
we, who determines where the bail will go and 
how far and how fast we will have to run to 
hit it or, more likely, miss it. The pace of the 
game and the resulting degree of stress is his 
choice, not ours. 

One of the reasons we prefer social situa- 
tions that have some degree of familiarity is 
that this familiarity enables us to predict, antici- 
pate, and thus control somewhat the course of 
events and the social stimulation we will experi- 
ence. The amount of desired social stimulation 
will, of course, vary from time to time. When 
we are bored, we may deliberately seek the 
company of people who are quite different 
from us, as did Gary Fister and Pedro Fontes; 
but when we have been put under severe stress, 
we are likely to want less, rather than more, 
stimulation. After a grueling final examination 
in chemistry, students will often gather for a 
few minutes of “post-mortem,” during which 
time they calk over the questions they missed 
or did panicularly well on. What they are seek- 
ing is not an increase in stimulation but stimula- 
tion at a reduced level that will both relax and 
reassure. The post-monem group consists of 
acquaintances or, at least, of people who have 
been through the same experience, and there 
is a degree of acceptance and mutual under- 
standing chat one would not find in just any 
group. Such an encounter is not jvnstimulating, 
but consists of mild stimulation that can be 
terminated at any time by leaving the group. 


The amount of physical distance we maintain 
between ourselves and others provides us with 
one control of the amount of stress or arousal 
we wish to feel. Inasmuch as ocher people are 
a source of stimulation, it follows that at times, 
when stress is too high for comfort, we would 
want to place more distance between them and 
us and thus not increase stress. Dosey and 
Meisels (1969) conducted a simple experiment 
which demonstrates that principle. They asked 
subjects to approach members of the same, or 
opposite, sex under nonstress or stress condi- 
tions. In the nonstress situation, subjects were 
told that the study was one of reflex behavior, 
that they were to relax and behave naturally. 
Under the stress condition, they were told that 
the person they were approaching was making 
an appraisal of their physical appearance and 
sexual attractiveness, qualities that are obvi- 
ously related to personal success. As Figure 2-4 
shows, subjects increased the distance between 
themselves and the target persons under the 
stress condition. 

' We are, of course, unable to exercise control 
of perceptual input at all rimes. Sometimes, our 
cognitive systems become oversarurated with 
information and are unable to process it 
adequately. As the situation gets out of hand, 
we may experience a feeling of personal 
inadequacy, or even panic. In other words, one 
outcome of an overload of percepts is, as Paul 
McReynolds (1956) puts it, anxiety — a risk we 
incur when we expose ourselves to situations 
that change rapidly, and that increase the 
amount of information that must be processed. 
Alan Toffler has written in his book. Future 
Shock, ^ of the overstress and overload gener- 
ated by the rapid changes and social tensions 
of urban life today. It is understandable why 
we often turn to less stressful tasks and more 
familiar situations that, in turn, enable us to 
deal with percepts at a slower rate. Inevitably, 

‘New York: Random House, 1970. 
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however, boredom and monotony sec in, and 
we once again seek situations that are complex, 
novel, and unpredictable. The traveler is glad 
to get back to familiar surroundings after a long 
and strenuous trip, but after a few weeks of 
rest and rehabilitation, he is eager to sally forth 
once again. As some wit has said, “I would 
rather be stimulated to death than bored to 
death.” 

Task performance and stress 

Although task performance is not directly rele- 


Nonstress Condition 
Female subjects 
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Male subjects 
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Stress Condition 

Female subjects 
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Male subjects 
15 0 inches 


14 8 inches 


Figure 2-4. Mean distances at which sub- 
jects stopped when approaching male or 
female targets under nonstress and stress 
conditions (Dosey & Meisels, 1969 )> (The 
heads at the right represent the target 
persons.) 


vant to the reasons why we seek to associate 
with others, it is related to the topic of coping 
with stress-induced tension (or anxiety), and we 
will deal with it here. Actually, it is not com- 
pletely unrelated to social motivation, because 
we often choose tasks that involve association 
with others, probably because they provide the 
opportunity to socialize, and possibly because 
we are aware that the presence of others will 
have some kind of facilitative effect. 

The relationship between arousal and 
performance has been a subject of considerable 
study on the part of psychologists in recent 
yeafii, although it was originally propounded by 
Robert M. Yerkes and J. D. Dodson (1907) 
over sixty years ago. The relationship may be 
described as an inverted U (Hebb, 1955a). As 
Figure 2-5 shows, performance reaches its peak 
when tension or arousal is in the middle ranges. 
When the degree of tension is minimal, perform- 
ance is likely to suffer. The organism is 
relaxed, feels no need to act or to cope with 
the environment, and is generally passive. As 



Figure!-^. The relationship between 
level of arousal and performance 
(Hebb. 1953a). (**L€vel of arousal*' 
can be interpreted as the tension, 
anxiety, or stress experienced by the 
individual, wherkas ** cue value of a 
stimulus*' is an indicator of the level 
of performance that has been elicited 
by the situation he faces.) 
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the environment becomes more stimulating, 
presents more problems, more unexpected 
events, and thus becomes more stressful, the 
organism becomes more attentive, is aroused, 
becomes somewhat more tense or anxious, and 
becomes prepared to cope with things. But as 
stress, tension, and anxiety increase even more, 
and as the organism becomes stiJI further 
aroused, it becomes increasingly less able to 
deal with the situation. This relationship 
between tension and performance seems to 
hold whether we are speaking of problem solv- 
ing, learning, interpersonal relatic'^ns, or any 
other kind of situation that calls f(3r toping 
behavior. 

In the foregoing examples, the amount of 
tension varies with changes raking place in the 
environment. It should also be noted that 
individuals may also van’ in the amount of ten- 
sion the generate. One individual may have 
a generally relaxed or apathetic reaction to 
events that others find highly stressful, whereas 
another may live in a chronic anxiety state in 
an environment that others find calm and 
placid. In either event, performance will obvi- 
ously suffer. Social psychologists are not gener- 
ally concerned, however, with individual vraria- 
tions in tension, except as they are related to 
generalized classes of variables, sue h as culture, 
social class, and group climate. 

Avoidance behavior 

In general, we avoid others for the opposite 
reason that we are attracted to them. In other 
words, we avoid them when they canntn satisfy 
our needs or drives. One reason, which we have 
already given, is that we are satiated with stimu- 
lation. Another reason, that we have also pro- 
posed, is that certain individuals are able to exer- 
cise more control over our input of stimulation 
than we can. As an example, when we are in 
the mood to socialize, we are generally less 


likely to seek out persons in authority over us 
because they have more power than we have 
to control the social situation. We have to defer 
to them, laugh at their jokes, and act in various 
ways to maintain the senior-junior relationship. 
We have to be more than usually careful of 
what we are saying, and are not as free to leave 
and thus terminate the interaction. Nor do we' 
usually seek out the company of people who 
arc hostile to us or who hc^ld views that are 
antithetical to our values, for the necessity to 
be ready to attack and defend leaves us less 
free to “be ourselves.” Perhaps these individu- 
als do have something we want in the way of 
providing social interaction, but they also have 
something that interferes with our .ibilitv to set 
that our own interests are served. 

In actuality, of course, no social situation is 
a completely free one. There are, as we shall 
point out in subsequent chapters, soual forces 
that limit and predetermine our behavior to a 
much greater degree than wc are generally 
aware. When wc are inreracring with our peers, 
however, these pressures are more likely to be 
equalized for all participants, whereas when we 
react with people of significantly higher status 
or who are hostile to us, the situation becomes 
unbalanced, and we must continually work to 
adapt ourselves to the unequal power ratio, or, 
in the case of hostile persons, to adjust the bal- 
ance in our favor. 

We should not terminate this discussion of 
attraction and repulsion without noting that we 
may be attracted to others for negative or hos- 
tile reasons; that is, we may wish to injure, 
embarrass, or humiliate them because we per- 
ceive them as a threat, or because wc see them 
as symbolizing something that runs contrary to 
our values. Such behavior may be, however, 
a special case of attraction because of the need 
for stimulation. Altercations are almost always 
accompanied by a state of arousal, and the per- 
son who is “looking for a fight” is likely tc^ wel- 
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come such ari)usa!. The p»>inf is rhat intent tion 
with Others is poienfiaily srirnulatin^ and this 
is what makes diem attractive, irrespective ot 
whether vve are atiracied to them for triendly 
or tor hostile reasons. 

Other l>syclrjl(e^h'iil ueeJs 

Some theories ot personalitv — that of Abraham 
Mtislow for e.\ami>h — scare rfijt the 

human or>;aiiism has .i need to be loved or to 
receive attention Fr('pi)n<.nrs of such theories 
hold that, ii the neeo (or love or atct^nfitin is 
not met in some \va\ , thi organism may 
develop parho!<.».44KMi symptoms and T.a\ even 
die. This Ivl ’ oiiv. niuch psyt hi »anal\ - 

nc thinking; about mmral ht'alih. The rit*ed toi 
love or aite.irion nif'V .■»<.* n.»!!v be a variant ot 
fht f;enerai iKC'd f^'t 'airnuUiiou we vhssusstd 
in tlu previous m.i non. On fhe other hand, it 
mav accualU be ot a sumcw'hiu oiltertnt older, 
because ir speut’es a partu ular ot stimula- 
tion. 

We shall diwuss Maslo'v’s need svsnm in 
somewhat more detail in Cdiaprer so shall 
present onl\ srs mam elements here. Brietiv, 
the system late.^ton/es the b.isK human needs 
into tive maj(;r .groups. phvMolo^^ical. safetv, 
love, esteem, and seli-aauaii/.anon. The rank- 
ing IS from file more primitive to the most 
highly developed, and each is considered ba.SK 
to the one tliat follows. The need li)r safety 
or personal security, therefore, has priority 
over the ne<‘d love or attention — m 

individual, who feels his ptrsonal safety 
threatened, is not likely to be very interested 
in giving or reteiving love. 

We mention the need for safety or security 
at this point, because oui association wdth 
others may be seen as a way of using them to 
satisfy that need. A society protects its 
individual members T<ainst the ravages of the 
physical environment and against agression and 


harassment on the part of other individuals or 
groups. Because societies have structure and a 
degree of permanence, they make life some- 
what more orderly and predictable and con- 
sequently less chancy for their members. The 
price a society exacts from its members is con- 
formity, of course, but it is a price that we all 
pay, usually unaware that we are doing so, for 
the feeling of security that others, individually 
ami collectively, are able to give us. 

The fourth need on Maslow’s list — es- 
teem — is also gained in a group context, for 
It is based on the degree of acceptance we have 
froin others. In satisfying this need, we are 
drawn to associate with others, because it is 
through them that we learn to evaluate our- 
selves. As we note in the following section, it 
IS through our membership in the social group 
that we gain a sense of our identity and mean- 
ing. 

It can also be argued that each of us has a 
basic need to be aw'are of his own reality. The 
fat t that others interact with us and direct atten- 
tion toward us is an indication rhat we do exist, 
livery touch, every wwd or glance directed 
toward us is an affirmation of our reality, as 
well as an indicator of the kind of reality we 
represent. 

If this line of reasoning has any validity, it 
may provide yet another clue as to w hy we find 
association with others rewarding: it enables us 
to receive attention, and reaffirms our reality. 
It also helps explain why attention directed 
toward others, instead of tow'ard ourselves, may 
be disconcerting at times and arouse feelings 
of hostiliiv (jealousy) within us. Such attention 
may be interpreted as a kind of denial of our 
own reality, and an indication that others are 
more real imore important) than we are. 

Although such ideas are speculative and, in 
fatt, infringe* on territory claimed by 
philosophy and metaphysics, we put them forth 
here because they may serve as an additional 
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and possible explanation of why the drive to 
associate with others is both persistent and per- 
vasive. 

The Need for Structure and 
Meaning 

Structure and relationship 

The need to have some degree of order and 
predictability in life is far more complex and 
has more potential for influence than we are 
ordinarily aware of. The underlying motive may 
be described as a need for meatn'ng, a term that 
seems obvious but that calls for interpretation 
and definition. 

Uncertainty may hav 2 a profoundly disor- 
ganizing and upsetting effect on the individual. 
Man’s atumpts to resolve uncertainty and to 
bring order to his world have led to his preoc- 
cupation with a “search for meaning” (Bartlett, 
1932; Cantril, 1950; Krech & Crutchfield, 
1948; Newcomb, 1950). 

“Meaning,” as used in this sense, refers to 
the perceived relationships among events — that 
is, among objects, persons, institutions, occur- 
rences, and so forth. The particular kind of rela- 
tionship that is of greatest interest to us is, of 
course, the relationship between events and 
ourselves. Any event possesses meaning for us 
in terms of the relationship we perceive 
between it and our needs. Meaning may also 
result from the perception of the relationship 
between two or more object.s or events; but 
what gives such a relationship its meaning is 
the fact that it is perceived. Thus the perceiver 
always plays a part in meaning. The perception 
of an event, whose meaning has not been ascer- 
tained, induces feelings of doubt, insecurity, 
and anxiety, because we do not know whether 
the event is potentially threatening, benign, or 
neutral, nor do we know whether it calls for 
us to modify our behavior, continue what we 


are doing, or become inactive. We art- 
awakened at three in the morning by a (hump- 
ing noise and a crash in another part of the 
house. We have a sensafK'ii of anxiety, even 
pank, becau.se w^e do not know wliar the sound 
means. What does the sound have to do with 
iis.^ Is it a burglar.'^ Is it a strange anmia!'^ None 
of these answers seem r(*asonable, yei our anxi 
ety remains unabated until we get up to see 
what it IS It turns oat to be a vjsc, upset by 
a sudden gust of wind coming through an open 
window. Gazing on the mi*ss of broken glass, 
water, and flowers the floor, we teei 
annoyed, but nevertheless rliert^ is j ^ f 

relief because we now know the ;d 

the sound. 

The process of giving an ambiguous siie.a»o.i 
order or structure gives ii meaning bv t 
the relaiiunship among rh« various evtuo. or 
objects, including ourselves, that makt* up ihe 
situation. Once this order has bec-n established, 
the situation assumes a certain »legree of pre- 
dictability because we know what to anticipate 
ahd how' we shouKI behave 

The experience of aireuding college ror the 
first time IS a good example of fiow a confusing, 
ambiguous situatityn may generate feelings of 
inadequacy and anxiety, and h.ow' these feelings 
diminish as we discover the redatioiiship among 
obfects and events and the meaning thc> have 
for us. 

George Stern, a new student, enters the 
administration building of Megaioid Univer- 
sity. He wants to begin the process of registra- 
tion for the fall term, bur he does not know 
where to go. He sees a sign over a door that 
says “Office of Admissions,” but does not know 
whether it applies to him or n«>r This is the 
office that admitted him to the university, and 
he wonders if he should pick up some docu- 
ments or papers there. At any rate, he might 
find the answer to his questions. He enters the 
door, only to find a long line of students 
patiently watting to see a clerk behind a win- 
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dow The line docs not seem U) be moving, 
and George has a slightly panick> feeling while 
he tries to decide whether he shriuld join it, 
or commit the unforgivable sin of gr mg to the 
head of the line to ask his question 

He asks one of the people m line why they 
are waiting, and learns that they are persons 
who applied tor admission after the deadline 
and who petitioned for special consideration 
Since George applicvl long before the deadline 
and has received a letter to the effect that he 
has been admitted, he realizes that he dvH s not 
belong in the line What was an ambiguous, 
relatively meaningless situation now has 
as«:umed a vlegree of order and structure, and 
Ik now knows w'hat his action shcmld be 
nanich, iea\ s nM)rn and seek his ans»(i 
elsewhcTe 

During the hrst few da\s, Ciec^rge has this 
type of cxpeiientc repeatedU Bv trial and 
error, ci^uplcd w’lrh shrew tl guesswork, he dis- 
( overs whieh lines he should be standing in and 
what ac oc^ns he diould initiate The campus, it- 
self, at first a confused conglomeration ot build- 
ings, begins to make sense One (d the build 
mgs IS the student union, which will oe< up\ 
a central pc^smoii in his life, tor it is there that 
he finds refreshment, information, and people 
with whom he can sociali/c In the process of 
identifying the other buildings, he also dctei- 
mines their relationship to him The low edifice 
near the gymnasiums is the student health 
center. Geoige learned this when he was 
directed there for his physical examination, and 
he made a note of its location As a person 
with chronic upper rcspira«.ory infections, this 
building has special meaning tor him the 
afternoon of George’s first day, the campus has 
assumed sufficient structure and meaning for 
him to direct cither new students to the post 
office and the men’s residence halls 

Although situations encountered by George 
Stern during the first days of registration and 
instruction rapidly took on meaning, there 


were man> times when he experienced feelings 
of apprehension, inadequacy, irritation, and 
anxiety These feelings w'ere strongest when he 
was not sure what he should do next, when 
he found himself doing something without 
knowing why, sue h as standing in a line or filling 
out a form, or w'hcn he found that he had inad- 
vertently done something that either was not 
necessary or might even cause future dif- 
ficulties The next term, however, things went 
much more smoothl> By this tune, George had 
a fairiv good understanding of the system, knew 
what he w'as supposed to do, w^hich lines to 
|om and which to ignore, and how to pnxeed 
effieicntly toward his objective of registering 
for classes The legistration siruatK/ii had taken 
(Ml mote meaning for him, fex he had a good 
understanding of how the events and objects 
m the sitaaiion were relati d to one aniKhci and 
to him 

Let us now turn to the question of how 
George happened to be involved m the ccinfu- 
sion of regisriation in the first place He grew 
up in Micro ( ity , a small town sonic lifts miles 
from the nearest major urban area < hi graduat- 
ing from high school, sonic of Irs trie nds 
elected to attend the local junior cohere and 
others went to distant schools which (heir par- 
cits had attended or which oflcicd tiarnirig in 
special fields of interest Like mans high school 
graduates, George had no spceilie <.)ccupationaI 
goals, hence, he was not interested in sc hoeils 
tha*^ offered speeial training He was under no 
prcssuie from his pare nts tc^ at re nd one college 
or another, since thc\ thcniseUts were not col- 
lege grd'luates The> did suggest he attend 
Micro Junior College so that he could live at 
home, but George felt strongly motivated to 
leave the town, where he had growm up, and 
to live aw'ay from home He chose a large uni- 
versity, well-knowm throughout the region, and 
located in the suburbs of a metropolis Like 
Pedro Fontes, in the brief vignette we pre- 
sented earlier in this chapter, George left the 
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even-paced, relatively quiet environment of 
the small town for the stimulating environment 
of a university located in an urban area. For 
George, such a move might appear to be a step 
toward uncenainry and meaninglessness, but it 
was a move that solved a number of problems 
for him. For one thing, it determined what he 
would be doing for the next four years, and 
thus resolved his indecision as to what to ilo 
after high school. I'he greater freedom George 
would experience living away from home 
would create ambiguities for him, but 
ambiguities can be ordered and structured, and 
such ordering and structuring can also be 
sources of satisfaction. His home town had lost 
its attraction for him. Like Gary Fister, who 
joined the Peace Corps, he sought a situation 
that had both novelty and stress, but which als(> 
had an order and a stability of its own. 

Meaning through identity 

There are two basic ways in which interaction 
with others c^in provide meaning. One is 
through identity and the other through defini- 
tion. Identify tells us w'ho we are, in a positive 
sense — whom we resemble, in particular. Defi- 
nition also fells us who we are, but in a more 
negative sense, by indicating ^//yyt'rtwi c.r between 
ourselves and others, and between those we 
resemble and those w'e do nt)t resemble. Defi- 
nition sets limits to identity. 

The kind of meaning represented by iden- 
tity, as Daniel R. Miller (196.^) points out, is 
universally recognized and viewed in every 
society as having social value. He also notes 
that identity is so basic to all social relationships 
that it has to be taken into account in research 
dealing with such fundamental topics as the 
relationship between social structure and per- 
sonality, the socialization of children, the 
dynamics of social motives, and the resolution 
of inner conflict. 

Our association with others thus enables us 


to find identities. By noting similarities 
betw’ecn ourselves and various individuals or 
groups, we arc able to resolve a considerable 
degree of ambiguity as to ‘*who we are,” that 
is, what we mean to ourselves as persons and 
what we mean to others. In symbolic- 
interactionist terms, as set forth by George 
Herbert Mead (193^), this process is facilitated 
by our ability to take on the roles of others 
and see ourselves as they see us, as well as by 
our tendency to react to others as though they 
were ourselves. What makes a society possible, 
according to LawTence Kohlberg (1969), is "a 
structure of interaction between the self and 
other selves w'ho are like the self, but wlio are 
not the self' [p. 398]. These processes will be 
discussed further in succeeding chapters, when 
more detail is given about the ways in which 
membership in groups shapes behavior, 
attitudes, and self-concepts, but, tor the 
moment, we are concerned with how' associa- 
tion with others comes to be attractive What 
we are saying, then, is that we take advantage 
of 'the opportunity to associate with others 
because it is through such association that we 
find similarities betwx'cn us and them, and that 
these similarities give us clues as to our identity 
or meaning. 

What people perceive, or do not perceive, 
is also affected by the degree to which individu- 
als are able to identity themselves with the 
object to be perceived. James W. Bagby ( 1957) 
presented American and Mexican subjects with 
pairs of photographs, one depicting people in 
the North American culture, and the other the 
Mexican culture. The photographs were 
exposed stereoscopically, so that one eye was 
focused on the North American scene, the 
other on the Mexican, and both were seen 
simultaneously. Each pair of photographs was 
presented for a one-minute period, during 
which time the subject told the experimenter 
what he was seeing. There was a marked ten- 
dency for A.merican subjects to report the 
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details of American pictures and to ignore the 
Mexican ones, whereas Mexican subjects 
tended to ignore the American photographs 
and report on the Mexican ones. Both Ameri- 
can and Mexican subjects, therefore, were so 
strongly conditioned by the cultural groups 
with which they identihed themselves, that they 
tended to notice or to ignore visual stimuli in 
terms of this identific ation. One’s social group 
thus becomes a source of meaning which serves 
as a frame of reference through which the envi- 
ronment is viewed. This is a subject that will 
be discussed further in the chapter on culture, 
society, and the individual. 

Meaning through definition 

As noted previously, it is as important for us 
to know what we are nor as it is to know what 
we are. The groups in which our identities are 
anchored are limited by their boundaries, the 
line that divides the ingroup member from the 
outgroup member. George Stern is an Ameri- 
can by virtue of the fact that he is a member 
of the very large national and cultural group 
called ‘Americans,’’ When we say that George 
is an American, we not only identify him, but 
we also define, that is, set limits to, what he 
is. Identifying and defining are ways of ordering 
events. By attaching labels to them (identifying) 
and determining what they are not (defining), 
we not only give them more meaning, but we 
can make some decisions as to how to treat 
them. If we are Peace Corpsmen in the moun- 
tains of Turkey and we hear that there is an 
American named George Stern in the an' a, we 
probably will decide to seek him out to wel- 
come him to this remote area and to socialize 
with him. In a more usual context, knowing that 
George Stern is an American leads us to expect 
that George will exhibit some of the patterns 
of behavior that art more characteristically 
American than those that are not. We do not 
expect him to relax in the storklike, Nilotic 


stance, with the right foot braced on the left 
knee, as people do in the Sudan; we will not 
expect him to squat on the ground, in the posi- 
tion used by people in most parts of the world 
outside Europe and North America; and we 
will not expect him to chew betel nuts or coca 
leaves. 

It usually is not enough to know that George 
Stern is an American, because this fact does 
not generally give us enough data on which to 
make judgments and to behave toward him. 
Knowing that he is a male, is 18 years old, 
attends Megaloid University, is an Epis- 
copalian, a member of De Molay, and an Eagle 
Scout helps us farther to identify and define 
him. This may indeed be enough information 
for us to decide whether we want to socialize 
with him, or whether we wish to seek further 
in order to find someone with whom we per- 
ceive a greater degree of similarity. Such mem- 
berships and affiliations also have a significant 
value for George, because without them he 
literally would not know who he is. 

Group membership as a reference point 

Just as groups enable us to identify ourselves 
through the discovery or development of 
similarities, even so do they serve as a basis 
for finding differences. Persons affiliated with 
a group have certain similarities that give them 
identity and make them functioning members 
of the group, but each member of the group 
has certain characteristics not shared with the 
other members. Each person’s participation in 
the group is marked by some degree of differ- 
ence. Even the rituals and ceremonies, that are 
part of the activity of many groups, are per- 
formed in slightly different ways by different 
individuals. These differences are as much a 
part of the individual as are the similarities he 
shares with others. The group also figures in 
the definition of differences, however, just as 
it does in the definition of similarities. 
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Identifying and defining differences also 
brings up the question: Different from what? 
The answers to this question often show that 
the group provides the reference point from 
which differences are determined. When 
George arrived at Megaloid University, he was 
assigned to Held Hall, and, when he paid his 
board and lodging bill, he automatically paid 
his dues to the Held Hall Ass<xiation. Being 
a member of the Association further identifies 
and defines him on the university campus. It 
may, for example, determine the role he will 
play in student politics, and some girls may 
decide to go out with him, or not, because he 
is a "Held Hall man." 

There are, however, differences between 
George and the other residents at Held Hall. 
He is, for example, the only person in the hall 
from his county, and he is the only one who 
can play the flute. Yet these differences achieve 
whatever significance they have only because 
the rest of the members in the group are from 
elsewhere and are not flute players. Without 
a group to differ from, there would be no dif- 
ference, or, to borrow a concept from Gestalt 
psychology, without the ground there would be 
no figure. The fact that the ground provides 
a contrast enables us to see the figure. In Geor- 
ge’s flute class, his flute playing does not make 
him appear different. What makes the differ- 
ence there is that he is the only male student 
in a group of six. His masculinity stands out 
against a background of femininity. 

Thus we find in groups not only cues as to 
who we are, but also cues as to who we are 
not. 

The need to associate with others in stress 

situations 

In times of stress, when the level of arousal 
is high,* there is a common tendency for people 
to seek some kind of reassurance. But even this 
general behavioral trend does not affect 
everyone in the same way. Much depends on 


the situation, as well as on the individual’s past 
experience. The past few years have seen a 
number of studies dealing with this phenome- 
non, beginning with the work of Stanley 
Schachtcr (1959), who conducted research on 
the psychology of affiliation. In one experiment, 
Lawrence S. Wrightsman, Jr. (1960) resorted 
to a clever bit of stage business to raise the 
anxiety of his subjects. As each subject entered 
the room set aside for the experiment, he was 
ushered by a nurse into another room where 
hypodermic needles, syringes, cotton, alcohol, 
and other injection equipment were promi- 
nently displayed. He was then told that he 
would be participating in an experiment in 
which It would be necessary to inject either glu- 
cose or a depressant drug directly into the 
blood stream, and that the injections might be 
painful. The subject then indicated on a form 
sheet how at ease (;r ill at ease he felt about 
participating in the experiment and was then 
sent to a waiting room, where one of three con- 
ditions prevailed: (1) other subjects were in the 
ronc>m, and talking was permitted; (2) other sub- 
jects were in the room, and no talking was per- 
mitted; and (3) the subject waited alone. After 
the waiting period, a second questionnaire was 
administered. Subjects who waited with others 
showed more of a drop in anxiety than those 
who waited alone, but the difference was not 
statistically significant. The decline was signifi- 
cant, however, for those subjects who were 
first-born or only children in their family. For 
such subjects, it did not seem to matter much 
whether they were allowed to calk or not, for 
merely being with others reduced their anxiety 
considerably. As for subjects who were later- 
born in their families, it made little difference, 
as far as the reduction in apprehensiveness was 
concerned, whether they waited alone or with 
others. Somewhat similar results were reported 
in a later study by Robert L. Helmreich and 
Barry E. Collins (1967). 

Wrightsman did not attempt to account for 
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the difference between the laterborns and the 
firstborn and only children, although he did 
point out that it must be due to childhood 
expel iences. He suggested that the fact that 
both firstborn and only children receive more 
parental attention than laterborn children may 
be a factor. It would also appear that firstborn 
children are often given supervisory roles and 
authority that serves to alienate them at times 
from their siblings, and only children are more 
likely to have experience of being alone and 
isolated from other children. These factors 
might perhaps lead to an overvaluing of the 
opportunity to be with others in times of stress. 

Wrightsman did, however, note one effect 
that occ irfv .1 when subjects waited with others 
and were permitted talk. Such interaction 
tended to prcjduce a degree of uniformity in 
the anxiety level of the participants. The partic- 
ipants seemed to use one another’s experience 
as a reference point to determine for them- 
selves how much anxiety they should feel. We 
shall have more to say about this phenomenon 
when we discuss the development of group 
norms, but, for the present, we will merely 
point out that this is an example of how people 
use groups as a way of giving structure and 
meaning to ambiguous situations. This use of 
group interactiijn. as a way of resolving 
ambiguity in one’s feelings, not only con- 
tributes to a feeling of security, but also helps 
clear the way for deciding what steps one has 
to take next. In other words, a person, who 
is under stress and who feels unsure of what 
to do next, can use his participation in a group 
as a basis for coming to a decision as ro what 
his attitudes should be with regard to the matter 
in question, and what his consequent action 
should be. In this way, social interaction may 
be seen as a facilitator of individual activity of 
one kind or another. 

Whether this actually facilitates positive 
forms of behavior, such as improved produc- 
tion or reality-based problem solving, depends, 


of course, on the kinds of attitudes and values 
the group has toward production and problem 
solving. Still another factor is how the 
individual group member perceives the group. 
As the research just described shows, it appar- 
ently makes a difference whether the group 
member was a first-born or a later-born child. 
Hence, it is difficult to formulate general prin- 
ciples relating to the effect of social interaction 
or the presence of others on individual 
behavior. In general, however, it does appear 
that association with others does have some 
kind of impact on the individual and that this 
impact tends to have some degree of positive 
value, although it is granted that the degree of 
attraction varies widely from individual to 
individual, from culture to culture, and from 
situation to situation. Association with others 
may also facilitate individual functioning, 
although the conditions under which facilita- 
tion occurs, have to be specified for different 
individuals. What people receive from their 
association with others appears to be a reduc- 
tion of ambiguity in the situations with which 
they are faced. There are many exceptions to 
this conclusion as well, but the use of the group 
as a source of meaning is so widespread and 
so pervasive that it must be recognized as a 
recurring factor in the relationships between 
the individual and the group. It may indeed be 
a fundamental consideration in all forms of 
social interaction. 


Summary 

The (werriding tendency of people to seek the 
company of others is basic to all research and 
theory in social psychology. The universality of 
this drive can be explained in terms of the 
learning that takes place during infancy, when 
dependency on others is reinforced and rewar- 
ded; the need for others' help in accomplishing 
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tasks and coping with the environment; instinc- 
tual drives; and a need for stimulation. Each 
of these explanations has something to recom- 
mend it, although most American psychologists 
prefer explanations that stress learning more 
than instinct. 

The need for stimulation is a drive that exists 
to some degree in all organisms. The presence 
of this need is shown in a variety of behavioral 
forms, including infants’ prefcrences for com- 
plex (rather than simple) visual presentations. 
The need also appears to have a relationship 
to effectiveness in functioning: rats, raised in 
a stimulus-enriched environment, not only have 
superior problem-solving ability but also 
develop a thicker cerebral cortex. Environ- 
ments that are stimulating also appear to 
enhance development ot intellectual function- 
ing on the part of children. 

Situati^ms involving social interaction have 
a high stimulation potential and hence are 
sources of stress, although the degree of stress 
may range from mild and almost imperceptible 
to painful. Social stimulation is more likely to 
be pleasurable when we are able to control the 
amount of stress and thus protect ourselves 
from saturation. Anxiety is one outcome of 
stimulus saturation. The inverted-U hypothesis 
may be used to describe the relationship 


between stress (or anxiety) and performance, 
or effectiveness. Very low and very high levels 
ot stress are associateil with reduced levels of 
effectiveness, whereas a moderate degree of 
stress is asscKiated with superior performance. 

The drive to associate with others can also 
be explained in terms of needs for attention 
or love, safety or security needs, and esteem 
needs. Such a.ssociation also helps us meet the 
need to be aware ot, or to confirm, our own 
reality. Others also help us learn the meaning 
of our environment and our relationship to it. 
Knowing the meaning of events enables us to 
resolve puzzling and confusing ambiguities that 
otherwise would cause anxiety. Through our 
associations with others we learn to impart a 
degree of strut ture or meaning to our experi- 
ences, and this, in turn, enables us to learn 
whom we re.scmble (identity) and W'hom we do 
nor resemble (dehnitkm). (3ne of the thief 
sources for this type of meaning comes fnmi 
our asst)tiation and afhliation with groups 'Ehe 
inducement of emotional stress can heighten 
the need to associate with others, but it dt)es 
not have the same effect on everyone. Research 
has shown that individuals under stress, who 
wx‘re first-born in their family, It^r example, 
have a greater need to associate with others 
than do individuals wdio were later-born. 
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Clh iptCT 2 discussed at some len/^rh the social 
drive s or motives that are present in all ot us. 

To review some of the points made in that 
chapter, it appears that w'hile there are practical 
or obvious reasons for our associating with 
others — mutual help, protection, sex, 
reassurance, security — a great deal of our 
involvement cannot be easily explained in sue h 
terms. The basis for this apparently 
mmfunctionai association seems to be the 
stimulating c^r arousal effect that I'lthers have on 
us, an eltect that generally has positive value, 
although a saturation level can be reached 
when stimulation becomes unpleasant. 
Associatmii with others also provides us with a 
basis for determining the nature and meaning 
of our environment and our position therein. 

In other words, interaction with c>thers enables 
us to identify and define ourselves and c^ur 
relationships with the social and physical world. 
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In this chapter we continue to be concerned 
with the drive to associate, but turn to those 
aspects of others, and the situation in which 
we encounter them, that determine the degree 
to which we are attracted to them. The fact 
that we wish to associate with others implies 
that we are attracted to them, or that we wish 
to attract them to us. 

Attraction through Appearance 

Common sense tells us that appearance is the 
main basis for attraction between strangers and, 
indeed, that it is necessary to maintain appear- 
ances if attraction is to result in any kind of 
lasting positive relationship. In fact, in everyday 
language, the term “attractiveness” has refer- 
ence to the surface aspects of a person or 
object. 

The i..ea that the appearance is the sole or 
even the main basis of attraction is somew'hat 
repugnant to psychologists, partly because it 
does not take into account the readiness of the 
audience to be attracted, the standards the audi- 
ence has, and the relationship between the sur- 
face aspects of the person and his underlying 
personal qualities or personality. It also tends 
to overlook the idea that attraction is likely to 
be a mutual process. Psychologists are made 
uneasy also by the implication that surface 
aspects can be put on, taken off, or changed 
at will, without reference to the “real self.” In 
research, therefore, the search is for more “sig- 
niheant” variables. This research has been 
largely successful, but, before reviewing the 
evidence that supports the psychological 
approach, it may be well to see whether 
common-sense ideas about attraction have any 
validity. 

The strongest evidence for the common- 
sense view comes from an ingenious study con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota with 752 
freshmen men and women who paid one dollar 
each to attend a “Computer Dance'* during pre- 


registration orientation week. Participants filled 
out questionnaires under the assumption that 
the information would be processed by a com- 
puter and matched with the personal qualities 
of a person of the opposite sex, who would 
then become the “date” for the evening. As 
participants registered for the clance and filled 
out the questionnaires, their physical appear- 
ance was, unbeknownst to them, quickly rated 
by four judges, who were assistants of the 
experimenters. The qucstuinnairc yielded in- 
formation relating to the self-acceptance and 
self-esteem of the participant. The University’s 
student personnel files also provided informa- 
tion regarding each participant’s high school 
grades, his academic aptitude (intelligence), and 
other personality test data. The dance took 
place two days after the initial data had been 
collected. Although the participants thought 
they were being paired by computer, they were 
actually paired randomly, except that no man 
was paired with a girl taller than himself. 

Participants had been told that there would 
be a drawing for a $50 prize during the inter- 
mission and that they would get a chance to 
tell the organizing committee how successful 
the computer matching had been. This gave the 
researchers an opportunity to administer 
another short questionnaire, which asked how 
much the participant liked his (or her) date, 
how physically attractive the date seemed to 
be, how comfortable or uncomfortable he (she) 
was with his (her) date, how similar to himself 
(herself) the date seemed to be, and whether 
the participant would like to date his (her) 
partner again. In a follow-up survey, conducted 
four to six months after the dance, participants 
were asked whether they had attempted to date 
their “computer date” after the dance at any 
time. 

The lesults, as shown in Table 3-1, demon- 
strate clearly that physical attractiveness is a 
variable of some importance. Subjects were 
more intere.sted in going out again with attrac- 
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tive dates than with avefage-appearing ones, 
who in turn were more desired than ugly ones, 
a finding that is consistent with common sense. 
Figures reported in Section 2 of Table 3-1 are 
from follow-up surveys, which showed that 
male students were more inclined to ask aver- 
age and attractive girls for subsequent dates, 
and Section 3 shows that average girls were 
more likely to accept the proffered invitations. 
The reactions of attractive men to their dates, 
as indicated by their desires to date their part- 
ners again and their actual behavior, reveals a 
considerable degree of “choosiness.” Ugly 
males (Section 3) were actually more successful 
in getting dates from attractive women than 
were men in other categories, but Section 1 
shows that they made more attempts than other 
men to secure dates from this group of women. 

Sam* rather interesting incidental findings 
are reported in Sections 4 and 3 of the Table. 
Ugly males tended to overrate the impression 
they were making on ugly or attractive females, 
whereas ugly females made the poorest over-all 
impression and were inclined to show the great- 
est degree of overrating. Average males and 
females were fairly realistic with respect to 
their acceptance by ugly or average partners, 
but were inclined to overrate the impression 
they made on attractive partners. Attractive 
males and females consistently underrated the 
impression they were making. 

As far as scK'ial attraction is concerned, the 
major findings of this research is that physical 
attractiveness was the only really significant var- 
iable. None of the other measures — intelli- 
gence, self-acceptance, extroversion, etc. — 
were found to have any relationship to liking 
or subsequent dating (Walster, Aronson, 
Abrahams, & Rottman, 1966). 

It can be argued, ol course, that the kind 
of dating situation contrived by the researchers 
is highly artificial. In real life, people do run 
pair off at random but are likely to have some 
expectations about the kind of dating panner 


who will please them. It is possible, too, that 
different people might have different kinds of 
expectations. This possibility was explored by 
Robert H. Coombs and William F. Kenkel 
(1966) in another computer dating study, in 
which partners were actually matched accord- 
ing to their hopes and expectations. The ques- 
tionnaire, that the participants filled out before 
they were paired, showed that men were much 
more interested in the physical attractiveness 
of their partner, whereas women were more 
concerned with getting a partner who had high 
status, intelligence, and was of the same race 
and religion. Women tended to set higher 
standards than the men, ami also were less 
likely to be satisfied with their dare. Actually, 
the matching added very little to their satisfac- 
tion, When asked how much they would enjoy 
further dates with their computer partner, 
of the men and 26''V ot the girls said, “A great 
deal" or ‘‘Quite a bit." This compares with 
approximately Wf of the men and 56'' r of 
.the women who said they w'anted to date their 
partners again in the University of Minnesota 
study we described, in which partners were 
paired randomly. 


Attraction Resulting from 
Similarity 

Research dealing with physical appearance 
tends to be somewhat inconclusive as an expla- 
nation of social attraction. Perhaps the most 
that can be said in respect to this attribute is 
that the cultural or subcultural group of which 
one is a member defines certain standards of 
appearance that take on a certain normative 
value The closer a perst)n approaches this nor- 
mative standard in his appearance the more 
attractive he becomes to those who use the 
norm as a basis for their judgments. Physical 
appearance is, however, only one basis for 



social atrraccion. Studies with a number of dif- 
ferent variables show that shared similarities 
may be equally important. Successful can- 
didates for the American presidency have 
tended to be taller than the national average 
and also taller than unsuccessful candidates. 
These observations would tend to support a 
physical attractiveness theory of social attrac- 
tion, but similarity may also be a factor. When 
male pedestrians were queried just before the 
1969 mayoral election in New York City, taller 
respondents favored the six-feet-two Lindsay 
over the five-feet-six Procaccino by a ratio of 
three to one, whereas shorter respondents were 
equally divided between Lindsay and Procac- 
cino. Even n'hen ethnic differences that might 
affect the height of the respondent were con- 
trolled, shorter subjects still were more likely 
to express a preference for Procaccino (Ber- 
kowitz, Nebel, & Reirman, 1971). Apparently 
both physical attractiveness and similariu are 
determinants of social attraction. 

It seems reasonable to expect, tc^o, that, 
attractive as winners in a tennis tournament 
might be, the losers would be more likely to 
seek the company of other losers rather chan 
that of the individuals who defeated them. It 
is well known that “misery loves company,” but, 
as Stanley Schachter (1959) puts it, “misery 
does not love just any kind of company, it loves 
only miserable company.” The fact that an 
individual has undergone disappointment may 
lead him to perceive similarities between him- 
self and others who have had a similar experi- 
ence. If so, he is likely to be attracted to them 
and to recognize them as a potential source of 
sympathy. 

Similarity in attitudes as a basis for 
attraction 

In recent years, much research has been done 
on measuring the relationship between attrac- 
tiveness and shared similarities in attitudes and 
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values. Theodore M. Newcomb (1956, 1961, 
1963) has played a leading role in such 
research, and has used it as a way of testing a 
general theory of interpersonal attraction deal- 
ing with the attempts of individuals, involved 
in interpersonal situations, to develop affec- 
tional relationships that are harmonious or, as 
Newcomb puts it, “symmetrical.” Newcomb s 
theory of symmetry is discussed in the chapter 
devoted to theories of consonance and balance, 
but, for the present, w'e are concerned specific- 
ally with his findings with respect to social 
attraction. 

Newcomb studied the acquaintanceship pro- 
cess in two sets of seventeen male university 
students who lived together in a house pro- 
vided by the experimenter for a sixteen-week 
period. The students had all been strangers 
before the study. Acquaintanceship patterns 
were studied by asking students each week to 
fill out questionnaires revealing friendship 
choices and attitudes. Newcomb found that 
roommates tended to be attracted to each other 
from the first, irrespective of similarity in 
attitudes and values, but as the weeks wore on, 
ana residents of the house got to know one 
another, mutual liking grew stronger among 
individuals with similar attitudes and beliefs. 
This liking was especially strong when two stu- 
dents shared similar attitudes about other mem- 
bers of the group. Attitudes toward oneself 
were also crucial: an individual tended to be 
attracted to members whose attitudes toward 
him were similar to those he held about him- 
self. 

In another type of study, subjects listened 
to a tape recording of a problem posed by a 
hypothetical, emotionally disturbed individual. 
At the end of the recording, they were asked 
to determine which of two alternative courses 
the individual, should choose. After they had 
made their selection, they heard what sounded 
like another subject who was also selecting one 
of the alternatives. What they actually heard 
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was one of a pair of recordings that had been 
programmed by the experimenter in such a way 
that half the subjects heard a statement that 
agreed with the choice they had made and the 
other half heard a statement that disagreed. 
Subjects were then asked what they thought 
of the person whose choice they had heard. 
Results showed that subjects were more 
inclined to be attracted to the individual whose 
choice agreed with theirs (Worchel & McCor- 
mick, 1963). 

Some research by Donn Byrne and William 


Griffitt (1966) has also produced results consis- 
tent with the foregoing studies. Byrne and 
Griffitt asked elementary and secondary school 
students to fill out brief questionnaires dealing 
with topics in which children their age are likely 
to be interested. Each student was later given 
a similar questionnaire which presumably had 
been filled out by another student of the same 
sex, but which had actually been filled out by 
the experimenters in such a way that the per- 
centage of agreement with the student's own 
questionnaire could be controlled. They were 



then asked to indicate the extent to which they 
thought they would like the other person, and 
their willingness to accept him (or her) as a 
work partner. Both of these replies were taken 
as an index of the degree to which the student 
would be attracted to the fictitious individual. 
The experimenters varied the amount of 
similarity over the full range from complete 
agreement to no agreement at ail. As Figure 
3~1 shows, there was almost a straight-line rela- 
tionship between the amount of similarity and 
the extent to which they felt attracted to the 
fictitious individuals. 

The triangular points on the graph represent 
the mean of the attractivness scores for stu- 
dents whc' • *’*1 a fictitious stranger wh()se 
questionnaire contained the indicated propor- 
tion of responses that were similar to their own. 
Students who rated a stranger who was only 
12' r similar to them, for example, gave him 



Figure 3-/. Degne of attraction txpresseJ hy 
elementary and secondary students toward a 
fictitious stranger, represented in ternis of a linear 
function of the proportion of attitudes similar to 
theirs as stated by him. (llyniv & Grifjitt, 7966. 
Reproduced by permission. Copyright © 7966 by 
the American Psychological Association.) 
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an attractiveness score of about 6.3. The line 
represents the smoothed out relationship sug- 
gested by the seven scores. The formula is the 
algebraic formula for a line with the indicated 
slope. 

In general, the older students tended to be 
more selective than the younger ones. Younger 
students were about 20^{- more accepting of 
highly similar strangers than of dissimilar ones, 
but older students were 37 Cf more accepting 
of similar strangers. One explanation is that as 
children become older and more experienced, 
they become more aw^are of the bases for mak- 
ing friends, and they find association with 
individuals who hold similar views more satisfy- 
ing than association with those holding dis- 
similar ones. As a child develops in his ability 
to formulate and to exprc.ss his opinions, 
beliefs, values, and altitudes, he finds that 
individuals w'ho hold similar views are likely 
to be supportive and positively reinforcing, 
whereas those who think differently are likely 
to be critical and negatively reinforcing. As a 
result of these experiences, we come to expect 
satisfaction and support from those whose 
views ire similar to our own and dissatisfaction 
and disagreement from those whose views are 
different. 

This theory of explaining social attraction has 
had considerable research support. One of the 
several studies testing the universality of the 
relationship between similarity and interper- 
sonal attraction expressed in Figure 3-1 was an 
experiment by Byrne, Baskett, and Hodges 
(1971), in which subjects encountered two 
other students (actually confederates of the 
experimenters), one of whom expressed agree- 
ment with 22 out of 21 statements made by 
the subject, and the other of whom expressed 
disagreement with 22 out of 24 statements. 
When subjects 'were asked to indicate on an 
evaluation scale their liking for the two "stu- 
dents," the agrecr got a mean score of 11.48 
and the disagreer got a mean score of 6.87. 
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Similar results were obtained in a second exper- 
iment, conducted along somewhat similar lines. 

The experimenters also sought to obtain 
behavioral confirmation of the ratings. In the 
first experiment, the experimenter asked the 
three students (the subject and the two con- 
federates) to go into an adjoining room for a 
“debriefing' session on the experiment. Six 
chairs had been placed in a shallow semiciide, 
and the confederates sat in the second and 
fourth chairs, respectively. It was hypothesized 
that subjects would prefer to sit near the similar 
confederate and would sit at some distance 
from the dissimilar one. The hypothesis was 
confirmed for female subjects, who chose the 
similar confederate of the time, but dis- 
confirmed for male subjects, who sat near the 
dissimilar confederate 60<'r of the time. A 
review of the research literature showed that 
these results should have been predicted, for 
other studies showed that women tend to sit 
next to liked individuals, whereas males prefer 
to sit across from those they like. 

The second experiment therefore made use 
of a seating arrangement in which there were 
four chairs around a small table. The two con- 
federates sat at the far sides of the table, diagon- 
ally across from each other. Following the leads 
from the research literature, it was 
hypothesized that women subjects would sit 
next to the similar confederate and across from 
the dissimilar one, whereas men subjects would 
sit next to the dissimilar confederate and across 
from the similar one. Results showed that male 
subjects performed as expected to a significant 
degree — 725f of the time — whereas the 
behavior of female subjects was only 52'^ con- 
sistent with the hypothesis, a degree that was 
not significant. Hence, the results, in terms of 
social behavior, only partially confirmed the 
hypothesis. 

Attractiveness versus similarity 

It is obvious that the physical attractiveness and 
the actitudinal similarity explanations of attrac- 


tion are quite dissimilar and lead one to make 
somewhat different predictions. The study by 
Walster et al. (1966) that we described earlier 
w'ould seem to disconfirm similarity theory, 
which presumably would lead one to expect 
that male students would have been most 
inclined to date, subsequent to the experiment, 
women at their own level of attractiveness. As 
a review of Table i-1 shows, similarity of attrac- 
tiveness had little effect, if any. One possible 
explanation of this apparent disconfirmation is 
that physical attractiveness is not an attitude 
and hence lies outside the predictive scope of 
similarity theory. Another explanation is that 
the situation does not reflect the natural selec- 
tion process that goes on in real-life dating. 

One study of college dating practices sug- 
gests that similarity (t)f status, at least) a factor 
in dating. Ira L. Reiss (1965) surveyed dating 
practices of members of high- and low-status 
fraternities and found, as Table i-2 shows, that 
male members of high-ranking groups were 
much more likely to have ‘serious “dating part- 
ners who were members of high-ranking 
sororities, than of low-ranking sororities. Only 
I4<r of the members of low-ranking frater- 
nities had dating partners from high-ranking 
sororities. They were slightly more inclined to 
select partners from low-ranking sororities, but 
otherwise chose their partners from sources 
outside. The results were less clear-cut for 
sorority members, who were inclined to select 
a high proportion of their dates from nonfrater- 
nity sources. Nevertheless, high-ranking soror- 
ity members were three times more likely to 
have dating partners from high-ranking frater- 
nities than were low-ranking sorority members, 
and five-and-one-half times mote likely to date 
high-ranking than low-ranking fraternity mem- 
bers. 

Byrne Ervin, and Lamberch (1970) have also 
investigated the relative importance of physical 
attractiveness and attitude similarity in a study 
in which students of each sex were paired on 
the basis of similarity in their responses to a 
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Table ^-2. Status and Membership of Serious Dating Partners of Members of High- and Low- Ranking 
Fraternities and Sororities <‘*Greeks") (Reis\, 1965 > 


Percenra^?c of each type of partner 


Independent Off- 

High>ranking Low-ranking group campus 

Status of group “Greeks*' “Greeks” members residents 


High ranking fraternity members 

63 

12 

8 

17 

Low tanking fraternicv members 

14 

19 

44 

23 

High-ranking sorority members 

44 

• 8 

0 

48 

' -ranking sorority members 

15 

21 

19 

45 


questjoiiiuiire. If was thus possible to conduct 
an experi'^'«v '' i^h 24 high-sinuUr pairs (66 
to 4 ^ ! agreement) and 20 low-similar pairs (24 
to 40 ''7 agreement^ The pairs of subjects met 
in the experimenters office, w'here they were 
given ^0 cents ami cold to spend a half hour 
on a “coke date” at the student union. During 
this half hour, they were to learn as much about 
each other as possible. After the date, they 
returned to the experimenters office for 
further instructions. At this tune, the experi- 
menter unobtrusively noted the distance 
between the two as they stood at his desk, while 
he gave them instructions about the reaction 
sheet they were to fill out. 

One of the items on the reaction sheet was 
a rating scale, which each student used to rate 
the physical attractiveness of his or her partner. 
Another item asked the student to indicate the 
degree to which he or she was attracted to the 
partner. An analysis of these ratings showed 
that both physical attractiveness and similarity 
were significant factors in the attraction the 
pairs of .subjects expressed for each other, as 
Figure 3-2 shows. The subjects ratings of each 
other s attractiveness was also correlated -.42, 
on the average, with the distance separating 
them as they stood be fore the experimenter s 
desk. In other words, the higher they rated each 
other’s physical attractiveness, the less the dis- 
tance between them. What is paniculatly inter- 


esting, however, is that the correlation between 
couple's attitude similarity and their physical 
distance was even higher ( — .49). The finding 
IS particularly significant, because it shows that 
the degree of similarity that pairs of individuals 
are able to perceive in the course of a half-hour 
interview is reflected in their later behavior in 
a social situation. Not only do “likes attract 
likes,” but the amount of physical proximity 
they prefer can be predicted from their 
responses to questionnaires. 

Similarity and race prejudice 

The relationship between attitude similarity 
and race prejudice was studied by an experi- 
ment in which subjects rating high or low in 
prejudice filled out an attitude scale similar to 
those used in the studies described above. The 
experimenter then filled out a scale for each 
member of the group, which he presented to 
them some time later, saying that the question- 
naire represented the responses of a Negro 
stranger whom they were to rate as a possible 
work partner. As in the previous study, ques- 
tionnaires had been filled out in such a way 
as to present varying amounts of agreement 
with their own questionnaires, ranging from 0 
to 1009r. Figure 3-3 shows there was an 
increase in the attractiveness of the fictitious 
stranger, depending on the extent to which his 
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Men Women 

Figure 3-2. Mean attraction ratings given h) students to their relatively 
attractive or unattractive dates, uhose attitudes uere similar or dissimilar 
to theirs (Byrne, Eivin, & Lambert h, 1970), 


atdcudes were in agreement with those pre- 
viously expressed by the subjects. This rela- 
tionship was almost a straight-line function for 
the less-prejudiced subjects. It is important to 
note that even the highly prejudiced students 



Figure 3-3. The relationship between similarity 
of attitudes and willingness to accept a Negro 
stranger as a work partner, as expressed by subjects 
of high or low prejudice (Byrne & McGraw, 2964 ). 


found the Negro stranger more attractive as a 
work partner when his opinions’ agreed with 
theirs (Byrne Sc McGraw, 1964). In still 
another study, conducted along the same lines, 
white segregationists reported themselves as 
more attracted to Negro segregationists than 
they were to white integrationists (Byrne & 
Wong, 1962). 

The idea that similarity (or assumed similar- 
ity) of attitudes and values is more important 
than race in determining prejudice has been 
confirmed by more recent research studies. 
Hendrick, Bixenstine, and Hawkins (1971) had 
white subjects look at filmed interviews in 
which black or white actors agreed or disagreed 
with the subjects' previously expressed views 
on a controversial topic. The subjects were 
then asked a series of questions that indicated 
the extent to which they liked, and were 
attracted to, the actor they had seen. Results 
showed that subjects were attracted primarily 
on the basis of similarity of views, and racial 
differences or similarities had little effect. 

In another study, a black or a white male ex- 






perimenter approached pedestrian subjects near 
a supermarket and asked them for change for a 
dime. The experimenters were dressed either 
conventionally or unconventionally. The white 
experimenter, when unconventional, wore long 
hair and was dressed in hippie garb, while the 
black experimenter, when unconventional, was 
dressed in "Afro" garb and hairdo As Table 
3-3 shows, when the experimenters were con- 
ventionally dressed, both black and white sub- 
jects behaved similarly toward the black experi- 
menter (about 70% cooperation), and similarly 
(almost 80% cooperation) toward the white. In 
the "deviant condition," however, when the 
experimenters were unconventionally dressed, 
an interestins effect occurred: both black and 
white subjects lowered their cooperation with 
the white experimenter to 60%, and white sub- 
jects cooperated even less with the black exper- 
imenter. Black subjects, however, actually 
increased their cooperation to over 80% . 

The investigators explained the behavior of 
the white subjects in terms of the latter s assum- 
ing that conventionally dressed experimenters 
of either race held beliefs and values similar 
to theirs, whereas unconventionally dressed 
ones did not. In other words, they "responded 
to deviance as a negative attribute without 
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regard to the deviant s race" [p. 358). Deviance 
apparently led “the observer to infer differ- 
ences from himself in terms of health and sani- 
tation habits, sexual behavior, and drug usage" 
Ip. 358). The black deviant was evidently seen 
in a special way by black subjects, a finding that 
"may indicate that the black community does 
not find the inferred values of the apparent 
black nationalist incongruent with their own" 
[p. 358]. The investigators concluded that their 
findings were consistent with research (e.g., 
Rokeach & Mezei, 1968), showing that differ- 
ences in belief are more important determi- 
nants of discrimination than differences in race 
(Raymond & Unger, 1971). 

M^aking friends and acquaintances 

The research on similarity of attitudes and 
values makes it clear that we are more attracted 
to people whose views resemble ours than to 
those whose views do not. One might argue 
that if stimulation and arousal are the bases for 
social attraction, we ought to be attracted to 
those whose views differ. There is, however, 
the question of how much stimulation is 
enough. Interacting with similar others is more 
arousing than not interacting with anyone, but 


Table 5 -3 . Percentage of Pedestrian Subjects Cooperating u ith 
Black or White Experimenters, Conventionally or 
Unconventionally Attired, Who Asked Them to Change a Dime 
(Raymond & Unger,- 1971) 


Dress & race 
of 

experimenter 

White subjects 
(N=581) 

Black subjects 
(N =207) 

Conventional 

Black 

72 

70 

White 

82 

. 80 

Unconventional (deviant) 

Black 

54 

81 

White 

60 

60 
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interacting with different others is even more 
arousing, perhaps beyond the limits of comfort, 
if carried on too long — a matter of common 
knowledge for those who have lived abroad and 
in isolation from their own cultural group. 
Interacting with similar others is not only 
stimulating, but is also reassuring. Holding 
similar views means that one does not have to 
explain or defend everything one says; getting 
agreement also has a reinforcing effect. With 
such reinforcement, one is tempted to say 
more. Conversation is the social cement that 
Iceeps friendships going. 

These statements make sense theoretically, 
as well as from the standpoint of common 
sense, but research evidence to support them 
is rather sparse, so far. For example, the ques- 
tion of whether friends actually arc similar has 
been explored by a number of researchers, with 
somewhat equivocal results. Carroll £. Izard 
(1960) found that personality test patterns of 
mutual friends were more similar than those 
of randomly selected pairs. In a later study, 
however, Izard (1963) was able to find such 
similarity^ among friends who were college 
freshmen, but not among seniors. Howard M. 
Rosenfeld and Jay Jackson (1965) studied the 
friendship patterns of women white-collar 
workers in two large offices and found that 
mutual friends who had been employed a year 
or less were indeed similar with respect to 
scores on personality tests, but those who had 
been employed longer than a year were similar 
in one office but not in the other. 

In an analytical review of research dealing 
with social relations, Daniel R. Miller (1963) 
noted that similarity alone is not a basis for 
mutual liking. Generally speaking, strength in 
a dimension of behavior is more conducive to 
attraction than is a deficit. He notes, for exam- 
ple, that people are more likely to get together 
if they are skilled artists than if they lack artistic 
ability. Miller identifies four subtypes of the 
kind of similarity likely to lead to mutual attrac- 


tion: similarity of personality, similarity of traits 
that facilitate endeavors leading to a common 
goal, similarity in the ability of individuals to 
gratify the same needs in each other, and the 
possession of mutually- valued, emotional com- 
modities. As an example of the latter, Miller 
cites a study by P. T. Beisser and others (1953) 
of disorganized families in which ineffectual, 
detached individuals were drawn together 
because the ineffectuality of one spouse did not 
threaten the detachment of the other. 

Complementarity as a Basis for 
Attraction 

Much of the research on attraction through 
similarity confirms the ol^ saying, “Birds of a 
feather flock together." There is, however, 
another saying that goes, “Politics make strange 
bedfellows." The two sayings do not exactly 
contradict each other, because the first says that 
likes attract, and the second says that expe- 
diency often forces unlikes to work together. 
The second saying also finds its equivalent in 
a psychological theory of attraction: the com- 
plementarity hypothesis. This explanation of 
attraction is expressed in the work of Robert 
F. Winch (1958), who proposed that members 
of dyads (two-person groups) are attracted to 
each other, not because their particular patterns 
of needs are similar, but because they are differ- 
ent, although in complementary ways. In other 
words, an individual who rates high in trait A 
and low in trait B, is attracted to an individual 
who is low in trait A and high in trait B, and 
vice versa. Winch found some support for this 
proposition in a study of the psychological 
needs and emotional traits of twenty-five mar- 
ried couples. A statistical analysis of scores 
made on psychological measures showed that 
assertive individuals tended to marry receptive 
ones, and vice versa, and that dominant 
individuals tended to marry submissive ones. 



Similar complementary patterns were found for 
other traits. 

Other attempts to validate Winch’s proposal 
have generally failed to find much in the way 
of supporting evidence. For example, Thomas 
J. Banta and Mavis Hetherington (1963) found 
more similarity than complementarity among 
mutually attracted persons. They administered 
the questionnaire measuring psychological 
needs (the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) to twenty-nine groups of six subjects 
each, each group consisting of an engaged 
couple and a male and a female friend of each 
fiance. The engaged couples were similar on 
eight out of the fifteen needs measured by the 
questiouiiai i The female friendship pairs 
were also similar to each other, the male pairs, 
less so, although even in the latter instance 
there was little evidence of complementarity. 

In spite of this negative evidence, however, 
everyday observation will turn up any number 
of instances in which two or more individuals 
are mutually attracted because they find match- 
ing strengths and weaknesses in each other. An 
engaging conversationalist and a taciturn 
individual may become good friends. The con- 
versationalist needs an audience, and the 
taciturn person needs to be entertained. A tax 
lawyer and an accountant develop a good work- 
ing relationship; each has skills that the other 
lacks, and they are more effective working 
together than they would be separately. The 
problem is that these arc rather specific 
instances, and it is difficult to develop and test 
general theories for special cases. 

The main body of research dealing with 
interpersonal attraction does, as has been 
pointed out, support the idea that individuals 
are attracted to those similar to them, and that 
a perceived similarity tends to attract. To return 
to some ideas proposed in the last chapter, it 
would appear that the perception of similarities 
in another person aids in the process of iden- 
tity, in that the traits one perceives in oneself 
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are reaffiirmed when they are perceived in 
another. Interpersonal similarities also facilitate 
social interaction, as we noted earlier, but also 
because they can serve as the basis for com- 
munication, empathy, the development of 
group norms, and cultural patterns of behavior. 

Attraction Resulting from 
Frequent Exposure 

The sociologist George C. Homans (1950) 
writes: “If the frequency of interaction between 
two or more persons increases, the degree of 
their liking for one another will increase, and 
vice versa.” The “vice versa” portion of this 
statement is especially consistent with common 
sense: the more we like people, the more we 
will try to find opportunities to see them. 
However, we ordinarily tend to be somewhat 
less aware of the validity of Homans’ main 
proposition: namely, that merely seeing people 
frequently results in our finding them attrac- 
tive. As a matter of fact, some common sayings 
contradict this principle: "Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and, "Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” but then the latter is con- 
tradicted by the saying, “Out of sight, out of 
mind.” 

Housing studies 

The validity of Homans’ statement can be 
tested by observing the behavior of people who 
are brought together by chance and determin- 
ing whom they find attractive. In the previously 
cited study by Newcomb, students who were 
roommates tended to express preferences for 
each other from the very start of their stay in 
the house. A somewhat earlier study that also 
illustrates Homans' point was conducted by 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back (1950) shortly 
after World War II, when young veterans and 
their families were housed in 'veterans’ hous- 
ing” at colleges and universities throughout the 
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United Scares. One such housing area was a 
complex of seventeen buildings arranged 
around a court, each building consisting of ten 
apanments, five to a floor. The researchers 
observed and charted spontaneous group for- 
mation among the families and found chat pro- 
pinquity (of residence) was the major factor in 
determining who became friends with whom. 
"Functional distance" was more important than 
actual physical distance between apartments. 
People who used the same stairs and the same 
utility rooms were more likely to socialize with 
one another and become friends than were per- 
sons who lived in another apartment house or 
even in another part of the same house. The 
usage of common areas resulted in their seeing 
one another more often and thus meant that 
they were functionally closer than they were 
to other n sidents, even those who lived next 
to them, but whom they saw less often because 
they used a different entrance. 

William H. Whyte, Jr. (1956) studied the 
social notes appearing in a newspaper published 
in a suburban area near Chicago and noted the 
families who participated together in various 
social gatherings. He found chat the overwhel- 
ming percentage of coparticipants were 
neighbors, panicularly those who lived next 
door to one another or across the street. 
Families whose children played together also 
were drawn into interaction by that fact — not 
through any initiative of their own. 

Another study showing the effect of propin- 
quity consisted of a survey conducted by 
Robert F, Priest and Jack Sawyer (1965) of 
attraction patterns in a new, 320-man dormi- 
tory at a university. They found that students 
were more likely to choose their friends from 
those who lived near them, although being 
members of the same class in college (peership) 
was also an important factor. The longer the 
students lived in the dormitory, however, the 
less imponant propinquity became, and they 
made an increasing number of friendships with 


students living at some distance from the dor- 
mitory.’ 

Gary A. Yoshtoka and Robert Athanasiou 
(1971) also conducted an interview survey of 
residents of a 427-unit housing project and got 
results chat were consistent with the other 
studies we have reported. They found that it 
apparently takes about three months for a new 
resident to become acquainted, for the recent 
arrivals reported more friends living at a major 
distance than did those who had been living 
there for some time. After a residence period 
of two years or more, however, the distance 
to friends increased, suggesting that propin- 
quity had become less of a factor in friendship. 
As might be expected, respondents with chil- 
dren tended to have friends (presumably the 
parents of their children’s playmates) who lived 
close by. Socioeconomic factors had an effect 
also on friendship, with individuals having pro- 
fessional status or in the higher-income brack- 
ets reporting greater distance* to friends' 
hquses. Either individuals with higher status are 
more selective, or they have to go further to 
find friends who share their attitudes and 
values. Another interesting finding was that 
respondents who agreed with the statement, 
"White people have a right to keep Negroes 
out of their neighborhoods if they want to,” 
tended to live further from their friends than 
those who disagreed. The researchers noted 
chat inasmuch as the proportion of residents 
who agreed with the statement was small, it is 
quite likely that they would have to travel a 
relatively long distance to find ftiends who 
shared such views. 

In sum, it appears that propinquity plays a 
major role in interpersonal attraaion, partly 
because it provides more opportunity to 
interact, and partly because it gives people 
something in common — that is, they feel a 
degree of similarity because they share the 
same residence area and probably have quite 
similar homes. In all the studies cited, the 
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groups were quite homogeneous in age, educa- 
tion, economic standing, and interests. This 
gave them a kind of "built-in" similarity that 
made it easier for them to find topics of com- 
mon interest and frames of reference than it 
would have been had their background been 
more heterogeneous. 

The positive effects of mere exposure 

In attraction, it is the frequency of exposure 
that makes the difference, according to Homan, 
an explanation that in itself takes no account 
of similarity of views. Familiarity, in other 
words, does not breed contempt, but liking. 

The that stimuli generally come 

to be valued more positively with increased 
exposure has been proposed by Robert B. 
Zajonc (1968). who was interested in the rela- 
tionship between the abundance of certain 
objects or stimuli in the environment and our 
valuing of them Common sense would hold 
that roses, for example, are abundant because 
people like them and, as a consequence, grow 
them. Zajonc noted, however, that ‘it can also 
be argued that people like roses because there 
are so many roses growing" [p. 13]. He fortified 
this contention by reporting his findings that 
the correlation between the preference that 
subjects express for letters in the alphabet and 
the frequency of the letters’ appearance in writ- 
ten language is 4-. 84. 

Zajonc also conducted a number of experi- 
ments in which he exposed nonsense words to 
subjects at various levels of frequency. 
Whichever nonsense words were giver fre- 
quent exposure were rated higher in "goodness 
of meaning," whereas words seen only a few 
times were rated lower. Similar results were 
obtained with Chinese ideograms, as Figure 3-4 
shows, and also with pairs of human faces. 
Zlajonc agreed that novel stimuli are often pre- 
ferred over familiar stimuli, but argued that the 
fact that they are preferred doesn't mean that 
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Rated "goodness" of mean.ng 

Figure 3-*#. The '"goodness of meaning” 
of various Chinese ideograms uith rela^ 
tionship to the frequency of exposure^ 
as rated by subjects who had no previous 
acquaintanceship with the Chinese lan- 
guage, (Zajonc, 1968. Reprinted by 
permission. Copyright © 1968 by the 
American Psychological Association.) 

they are liked, because we have a natural ten- 
dency to tend to orient toward the unfamiliar 
in search of information. 

Zajonc supported his contentions further by 
asking subjects to rate a list of 154 antonyms 
(e.g., better-worse) on their desirability. He got 
more than 90% agreement on the desirability 
of 1 1 5 of the pairs; the lowest agreement was 
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51% (for mortal-immortal) In the vast maionty 
of instances, the preferred word was also the 
one appearing in ordinary usage ^ith the great- 
est frequency, according to the Thorndike 
Lorge (1944) word count Adtame, tor exam 
pie, was preferred by 99% of the subieccs o\er 
retreat Adxanu has a frequency rating of 4*^2 
on theThorndike-Lorge list, whereas repeat has 
only 105 * 

The relationship did not hold tor all antonym 
pairs, however For instance, 990 of his sub 
jects agreed that put^e (frequency ^"’2) was 
more desirable than w ar (frequency 1118), ^nd 
that itctory (frequency 118) was better than 
defeat (frequency 166) These deviancics co ild 
be explained in terms of the higher information 
content of the least-favored halves of the 
antonym pairs Such negative relationships 
between desirability and frequency were the 
excep ion and constituted only 1^^< of tht total 
of 154 antonym pairs Readers who ire 
interested in testing the relationship between 
the desirability and frequency of words should 
rank the following list from 1 (most desir 
able) to 10 (least desirable) 

Physicist Chemist 

Botanist Sociologist 

Psychologist Geologist 

Economist Geographer 

— Biologist Astronomc r 

The frequencies with which these words apj car 
in everyday English are listed at the end of this 
chapter, before the summary 

Mn the light of recent interest in womens 
rights, it IS intriguing to learn that Zaionc s 
subjects showed agreement in raring rntn \\ 

more favorable than uomen a comparison that 
coincided with Thorndike-Lorge ratings of 3614 and 
2552 for the two words Similarly they agreed 
( 59 %) that man ^frequency 7555 ) was more 
desirable than woman (frequency 2341) ?a|onc did 
not, however, report the sex ratio in the 1(X) college 
students who served as his subjects 


21a)onc s contentions did not go unchal 
lenged Salvatore R Maddi (1968) critici/<d 
them on the grounds that familiai it\ is only om 
factor in the value as^nl cd to a word He also 
cited research showing that the reactions to 
unfamiliar stimuli art it first chuicftn/ed hv 
avoidance, then by appioach dn<i interest and 
fin illy by indiffcr^^ncc Icon A fakobovjts 
\iq6S) igrtcd that frc^iutncy ind valui 
words ten! to b^ positively loriclucd, but 
attnbeted the r# lationship to the fi<f that 
people structure their wt^rl 1 in a fisluon con 
sonant with rh( ir need svsam [p *>1] where 
upon this (c ndi nc\ b<toi'ic refheted m rhcir 
spctch In othci 'Vi'rJs rh^ trt^|u^.fKy with 
whith given words ippt ir i 1 me. lagt an be 
^^pl.ulKd only m terms ot tin inotu uion of 
the people who iitur People wh( 

shape tfuirownc niro nunr itt o*^ tspissiM 
paw ns 

7ajoiK s proposition^ lust also nc rated 1 
numbei ot rt search stu lies \\tu( li u lul to con 
nrm what might be expected fioin (ommcui 
sense itasoning Bnekimn ind others (19*^2) 
obtiincil results suggr ^nng that re pc in 
exposure of a srirnuh s h ads 10 in< tt \sing I ly 01 
ihlc r icings only it tr is 1 naPy iif itril or posi 
tiye The f !i nese i uogram suul\ of Saegf rt 
and Jellison ( 19 0^ rhitwedcscnbtdinChip- 
fc r 2, also report 1 n suPs that wf rt consisftnr 
with this ulei As Figiue 2 shoaled sub|eets 
liked eoinpIcA idcogiams more than simple 
ones right from th< beginning With eonnnucii 
exposure their liking tor complex ideogram^ 
continued to increase % hereis thenr liking lor 
simple ones iiurcased somewhat and then 
declined 

In general, research set ms tO support Mad- 
di s idei that with familiarity, avoidance yields 
to attiae five ness which eventually fades into 
apathy Such results, when extrapolated and 
applied to intt rpersonil relations, seem cxplie 
able in terms of aiousal rheory Using the 
Yerkes Dodson curve (Figure 2 3) as a schema. 



it would appear that initial encounters with new 
people arc highly arousing and interfere with 
one's social performance, to use Erving Coff- 
man's (1959) term. Hence, initially we find 
oui selves over on the right-hand side of the 
Yerkes-DoJson curve and our reaction is one 
of avoidance. With repeated encounters, how- 
ever, the new people become somewhat more 
predictable, and one is less anxious. Although 
the anxiety level has been lowered, the arousal 
level is fairly high, which plates us at the top 
of the curve, where our performance, social or 
otherwise, is at its maximum. We know just 
enough about the new people to be comfort- 
able with them, but there is enough that is 
unknown '^•^ke them interesting. Over an 
extended period of time, however, they 
become highly predictable and present us with 
few surprises. We move over to the left-hand 
side of the curve, are less care ful with our social 
performances (perhaps engendering some hurt 
feelings thereby), and start looking for new 
people to start the acquaintanceship cycle with. 

The data produced by the survey ot Yo- 
shioka and Athanasiou (1971) are consistent 
with this line of reasoning. New arrivals in the 
housing project had more friends elsewhere 
than in the project itself. At this stage, they 
and their neighbc>rs were eyeing each other in 
a cautious, tentative fashion. During a three- 
month '‘probationary period,” caution was 
reduced, mutual interests were discovered, and 
the acquaintanceship process was well under- 
way. After a couple ol years or so, however, 
arrival.s and neighbors had mined each others' 
lodes of information to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, interest began to lag, and acquaintances 
were sought elsewhere. 

There are other ways of explaining the 
acquaintanceship cycle, of course. For instance, 
one could say that immediately after we move 
into an area, we beco*ne preoccupied with 
problems related to settling down, and devote 
a major part ot our interests and energies to 
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that task. Once these problems are resolved, 
how'ever, we look for other activities in which 
to invest our energies, and this search leads to 
acquaintanceships among our neighbors. Such 
an explanation docs not contradict the 
exposure-arousal hypothesis, but supplements 
it. 

Sociometry: The Measurement of 
Attraction 

The simplest and most obvious way of measur- 
ing interpersonal attraction in a group is that 
of asking each member whom he likes or dis- 
likes. Such a direct question is usually rather 
“threatening,” however, and psychologists are 
more likely to ;isk wht) are preferred as working 
partners, as companions in recreational 
activities, and the like. The number of times 
each group member is chosen by others is an 
index to his attractiveness. Similarly, each 
individual can be rated in terms of the extent 
to which he is disliked or ignored. This 
apprr^ach to gathering interpersonal data was 
terme*i (hwmttry by its developer, J. L. Moreno 
(1955). It has been used extensively in studying 
the social structure of work groups, play 
groups, and classrooms, as well as for measur- 
ing the interpersonal attractiveness of 
individual group members. 

Socinmetric data can be reported in terms 
ot the number of choices (or rejections) 
received by a given group member, or they can 
serve as the basis for a diagram, or soctogram^ 
like Fjgurc 3-5. Sociograms have the added 
advantage of providing the observer with a 
birds-cye view of a group’s social structure, and 
at the same time indicating the degree of social 
attraction possessed by members of the group. 
Figure i-3 shows the choices made by children 
in a play gn)up who were asked to name the 
three children in the neighborhood they would 
most like to play with. This group is highly 
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Figure 3-5. Sociogram of a neighborhood play group. Numbers refer 
to ages of children (Holmes, 1963)> 









cohesive, all the more remarkably so because 
of the considerable age span between the oldest 
and the youngest. There is a tendency for the 
older members in the group to choose one 
another, but there are a number of mutual 
choices that span several years of age. The fact 
that there are no exclusive cliques (caused by 
a few members choosing one another and no 
one else) is an indication of cohesiveness, easy 
interaction, and mutual acceptance. Although 
there is a tendency for choices to run along 
sex lines, there is enough crossing of the line 
to suggest that relationships among the children 
are generally positive. Nan, Linerte, and Doris 
are the ^tars of at trait ton among the girls. They 
arc the natural leaders in their group. Larry and 
Bill are the leaJers auuuig the boys, with Little 
Mark filling a status position for girls. The wo 
isolates among the girls, Cathy and Lee, are only 
five years of age, which may account in part 
for their not being chosen. Little Laura, aged 
four, also comes close to being an isolate, being 
chosen only by Let, antither and very young 
isolate. Age seems to be less important in 
attraction among boys in this neighborhood, 
because both five-year-olds have wo choicer 
each, and the only isolate, George, is eight. 

J. G. Jenkins (1948) used sociometric 
methods to evaluate the morale of naval air 
squadrons during World War II. Squadron A, 
which had high morale, had no cliques, and only 
two of its officers expressed negative feelings 
toward group members. Furthermore, the com- 
manding officer and the executive officer were 
the two best-liked members in the group. 
Squadron B, which had poor morale, presented 
quite a different picture. There were w 
cliques of four officers each, and only three of 
the remaining nine officers expressed any posi- 
tive regard for each other. All officers in Squad- 
ron B expressed negative feelings about one 
or more of their colleaguf^'S, and nine officers 
said that they disliked the executive officer. 

C. Joan Early (1968) used sociometric 
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methods in an ingenious study in which she 
used classical conditioning to manipulate inter- 
personal attraction in elementary school chil- 
dren. She first conducted a sociometric survey 
of two classes of fourth- and fifth-grade- pupils 
and identified the isolates. All children then 
were given the task of memorizing lists of 
paired words. Half of each pair consisted of 
the name of a child in the class and the other 
half consisted of a word that the children had 
previously rated as positive or neutral. The 
names of some of the isolates were paired with 
positive words; the other isolates’ names were 
paired vith neutral words. During the days fol- 
lowing the performance of the memory task, 
observers noted the interactions betw'een the 
isolates and their classmates. Results showed 
that those isolates whose names had been 
paired w'ith positive words were approached 
more frequently than those in the control 
group, whose names had been paired with 
neutral words. The isolated children previously 
tended to be unrespcmsive to others. During 
free play at recess they did very little; if they 
spoke at all, it was to children smaller and 
youngti than themselves. After the experimen- 
tal treaiMient, however, the isolates in the 
experimental group showed more animation, 
spoke to their peers oftener, and engaged in 
more active play. Early explains this change in 
terms ol classmates’ beginning to offer them- 
selves as reinforcers for more outgoing social 
behavioi on the part of the isolates. 

What Early did with her experimental treat- 
ment IS a reversal of the usual acquaintanceship 
process, in which our positive attitudes follow 
pleasant interactions. In Early's experiment, 
positive attitudes preceded pleasant interac- 
tions, showing that the sequence can be 
reversed. 

The major changes observed by Early were 
in playground interactuins These were some 
increases in the sociometric scores of the 
experimental isolates, but the number of chil- 
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dren involved was small and the results were 
not statistically significant. In the fourth grade, 
however, the high-popular members of the 
class did significantly increase their acceptance 
of the former isolates, thus showing some 
responsiveness to the changes that had taken 
place in attitudes and the interaction pattern 
in the class. 

Sociometric methods are also used in social 
psychological research and were employed in 
a number of the studies cited in this chapter. 
They can also be used to measure any personal 
dimension on which group members may have 
an opinion: leadership potential, tendencies to 
be disruptive, personal warmth, ambition, 
dominance, political liberalism-conservatism. 
Indeed, any personality factor that is related 
to interpersonal attraction can be measured 
sociometrically. 


Summary 

Although research confirms the common-sense 
idea that physical appearance filays an impor- 
tant role in social attraction, other factors are 
also important, the most notable being inter- 
personal similarity in attitudes and values. The 
effect of such similarity on attraction can be 
demonstrated by such behavioral measures as 
the distance separating pairs of individuals as 
they stand together. Some studies havv shown 
that similarity of opinions can, to some degree. 


even counteract avoidance tendencies as 
expressed in the form of race prejudice. 
Whenever we encounter strangers, we are 
likely to use their appearance as a basis for mak- 
ing assumptions about their attitudes and 
values. These assumptions then serve as the 
basis for decisions to approach or avoid stran- 
gers. 

Research findings are somewhat equivocal 
on the extent to which similarity functions in 
friendships. But the opposite hypothesis, com- 
plementarity — the idea that people are 
attracted because of differences in their needs 
and emotional traits — also lacks firm support. 
Although people may be attracted to one 
another because of complementarity in needs 
and traits, a survey of the full range of evidence 
shows that similarity is probably a more signifi- 
cant factor than complementarity. 

The accessibility of others, propinquity, is 
also an important factor in acquaintanceship 
patterns, and many friendships develop merely 
because people happen to sec one another fre- 
quently. This phenomenon can be explained in 
part because repeated exposure to a stimulus 
tends to increase its acceptability. This effect 
has been demonstrated experimentally by dis- 
playing words, ideograms, and other types of 
stimuli to subjects at various frequencies of 
exposure. With repeated exposure, acceptabil- 
ity tends to increase at first; but as exposure 
continues, the stimulus tends to become less 
attractive. A similar curvilinear relationship has 
been observed in the acquaintanceship process. 


Frequencies with which the ten words on page 66 appear in English usage are (Zajonc. 1968): 


Rank 

Frequency 

Rank 

Frequency 

1. Psychologist 

?6 

6. Geologist 

9 

2. Chemist 

32 

7. Physicist 

8 

3. Economist 

32 

8. Geographer 

7 

4. Sociologist 

14 

9. Botanist 

6 

3. Astronomer 

12 

10. Biologist 

5 
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The measurement of social attraction is 
termed sodometry, and diagrams or social maps 
showing interpersonal preference patterns in 
groups are called wiiogmms. Sociometric 
measurements can be used in experiments and 
other studies in which factors affecting the 


interpersonal acceptance are manipulated. 
They can also be used to measure group charac- 
teristic s, such as cohesiveness and morale, or 
individual characteristics, such as leadership, 
aggressiveness, and political liberalism- 
conservatism. 




Chfk4 

SoaajJCiMftti 


Learning is a cerm used by psychologists to 
designate relatively permanent changes in an 
organism's behavior that result from its 
experience. The term can also refer to the 
processes within the organism involved in 
producing such a change. Changes due to 
maturation, sensory adaptation, in)ury, surgery, 
drugs, fatigue, or disease are, of course, 
specifically excluded from this definition. 

Chapters 2 and 3 discussed the overriding, 
general tendency of man to associate with 
others in order to ensure his own survival and 
to seek stimulation, meaning, identity, and 
definition. In the language of learning theorists, 
associating with others can be considered as a 
goal, and sifccess in attaining this goal serves 
to reinforce behavior that is oriented toward 
being with others. Those people who are able 
CO reward us through their willingness to attend 
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to us or interact socially with us are thus in 
a position to be selective about the kind of 
behavior they wish to reinforce, and we, in 
turn, w^ill find ways to secure and hold their 
attenrivin In this chapter w'e are concerned w^ith 
some of the w^avs in w^hich others may rew'ard 
us, and what effect such rewards have on our 
behavior. Whereas Chapters 2 and 3 were 
largely concerned w’lth w'hy and how w’e are 
attracted to others, this chapter deals with 
social learning — the prt>cess that is set in 
n^ofion because of this association. 

Others' attention as a reinforcer 

One of the ways in w'hich others can rew'ard 
us is by attending to us. Getting the attention 
of another person has an arousal effect on us 
and is generally experienced as rewarding. 
Being ignored is generally nonrewarding, 
depressing, or, at times, even disturbing. There 
are many specific exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion, of course, e g., the unprepared pupil w'ho 
hopes that the teacher will call on another But 
the principle still holds as a general rule. 

If attention is rewarding, one would predict 
that individuals who are trying to bring about 
changes in the behavior of others would sut- 
ceed if they gave them more attention than if 
they gave them no more than the routine 
amount. This predic non has been confirmed by 
the research of Ellis Batten Page (1958), w^ho 
conducted an experiment concerned with 
behavioral changes of high school and junior 
high school students taking quizzes under nor- 
mal classroom conditions. Page asked seventy- 
four randomly selected teachers to give one of 
three kinds of treatment to whatever objective 
examination they were using in their classes at 
the time of the experiment. After the teachers 
had scored the examination papers, they were 
asked to divide the papers randomly into three 
groups. One group was returned to the stu- 
dents without written comment, and with only 
the score and the letter grade. A second group 


received comments that were standardized as 
to the grade received. For example, all "C” 
papers received the comment, “Perhaps try to 
do still better?” The remaining third of the 
papers received the “free comment “ treatment, 
in which teachers were asked to write whatever 
they deemed appropriate on the papers. The 
three treatments thus represented three levels 
of attention, ranging from the “no comment” 
treatment, representing the least amount of 
attention, to the "free comment" treatment 
which represented the greatest amount of 
attention. 

Grades on the very next examination given 
by the teachers to the same students were used 
as a dependent variable, that is, as a measure 
of the effect of the three kinds of treatment 
on student behavior. Results show'cd thar stu- 
dents whose papers had been given the "free 
comment" treatment (maximum attention) 
scored significantly higher on the second 
examination Students whose papers had 
received the "standardized comment" (moder- 
ate amount of attention) showed some gain, but 
not as much as th(^se w’hose papers had received 
the "free comment" treatment. Those students 
who were in the no comment" (no attention) 
group showcvl no gain at all. 

It IS interesting to note that the teachers had 
no idea of how influential their comments 
would be. When Page asked them, before the 
experiment began, to predict the effect their 
comments would have on the performance of 
students, they s^id that better students would 
respond favorably, but that poorer students 
would be inclined to do the opposite of the 
teachers' recommendations. The results 
showed, however, that those who received the 
most attention, in the form of free comments 
on their papers, improved irrespective of 
whether they are "a“ or “f” students. 

Page’s research demonstrates two things: 
that attentic>a has reward value, and chat 
changes in behavior can be brought about as 
a function of the extent to which attention is 



increased. It can be said, of course, chat Page’s 
study represents a special case: alfrer all, it did 
take place within the context of a classroom, 
where students are supposed to respond favor- 
ably to the efforts of teachers to get them to 
improve. It can also be argued that the attention 
received ^ from an authority figure, like a 
teacher, has a greater impact than the attention 
received from peers. 

Let us therefore turn to a second study, one 
which was undertaken in a setting less obvi- 
ously oriented to academic improvement and 
in which changes in behavior were induced by 
persons who were not authority figures. Allen 
D. Calvin 0962) asked the students of his 
psychology class at a women's college to play 
the role of experimenters and to compliment 
all girls wearing blue during the lunch hour in 
the college dining hall. The day before the com- 
plimenting began, 25% of the girls were wear- 
ing blue. After five days of compliments, the 
percentage wearing blue rose to 37%. When 
the special treatment stopped, the percentage 
dropped to 27%. The experimenters then 
switched to praising girls wearing red. An aver- 
age of 12% of the student body wore red dur- 
ing the days prior to the special treatment, but 
during the period of the experiment, the per- 
centage increased to 22% and leveled off to 
18%. 

Both Page's study and Calvin's study show 
that individuals can be induced to change their 
behavior (learn) when they become the object 
of favorable attention on the part of another 
person. Still other research shows that similar 
effects obtain when the reward corner from a 
group, rather than another individual. William 
Abbott Scott (1957) conducted an experiment 
in which pairs of subjects oanicipated in 
debates about issues on which they had pre- 
viously committed themselves: universal mili- 
tary training, university policies regarding night 
check-in time for women's residence hails, and 
de-emphasis of football at the university. Each 
debater was required to speak against the posi- 
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tion he had already expressed. After the 
debates were concluded, the experimenter 
went through the motions of polling the audi- 
ence to determine who had won the debate. 
In actuality^ subjects were assigned to the 
“winner" or the “loser" category on a random 
basis. After the results of the “balloting" were 
announced, debaters were asked how they now 
stood on the issues. Results showed that 
“winners" were much more likely to report a 
change in their opinions, and “losers" were 
more likely to maintain their previous position. 
Expressions of opinion that were “accepted" by 
the audience (i.e., that resulted in “winning") 
had evidently become more attractive to the 
subjects, and this, in turn, led to changes in 
their behavior. In other words, they learned a 
different point of view on the issues. 

If attention and approval have any positive 
value for the individual, it should follow that 
withdrawing or withholding them should have 
negative value. There is a suggestion of this in 
the studies we have reviewed in this chapter. 
The students in Page’s study who received no 
special attention did not improve; the girls in 
Calvin’s experiment reduced their wearing of 
blue or red when they were no longer com- 
plimented; and the debaters reaffirmed their 
original point of view when they were declared 
“losers." 

Increasing responsiveness to attention 

It should follow that persons who have not 
been the objects of attention for some 
time — deprived of attention — ^would be more 
responsive than thoic who have had consider- 
able attention — satiated with attention. One 
study designed to test this possibility used first- 
grade boys as subjects. At this age, adult atten- 
tion has even more impact than it does during 
later years of development when the individual 
normally has other sources of satisfaction. Sub- 
jects involved in this study underwent two 
kinds of treatment before they enceir \ the 
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room in which the experiment trials were to 
take place. The socially *‘satiate(l" group were 
first told by their teacher that they would be 
playing a “fun" game in which no one could 
fail or do poorly. The experimenter was 
introduced to the class in a pleasant and warm 
manner, and as he took each child to the experi- 
mental room, he chatted with him, addressed 
him by name, and inquired after his interests. 
Subjects in the socially "deprived" group got 
no attention. The teacher simply asked the 
child to "Go with this man," when the experi- 
menter api eared in the classroom. On the way 
to the exj. erimental room, the experimenter 
conversed with the child only when necessary, 
and then briefly. 

The dependent variable in this study was 
performance at a learning task. Each subject 
was seated before a box that had a right and 
a left switch lever and was told that he was to 
press one of them every time a buzzer sounded. 
"Right” and "wrong" responses to the signal 
were programmed in such a wj y that 70C? of 
the time a left response was correct, whereas 
a right response was correct 30% of the time. 
Thus the subject’s best chance of being correct 
was through pressing the left lever each time 
the buzzer sounded. In the experimental situa- 
tion, two methods were used to inform subjects 
of the correctness of their response. In the 
"social reinforcement" condition, the experi- 
menter would say "Good" or "Fine," whenever 
the subject made a correct response, whereas 
in the "nonsocial reinforcement" condition, a 
red light would come on to indicate a correct 
response. Thus there were four possible combi- 
nations of treatment: socially satiated subjects 
could be socially or nonsocially reinforced, and 
socially deprived subjects could be socially or 
nonsocially reinforced. Figure 4-1 presents the 
results. All groups increased the percentage of 
left responses during the 130 trials, but sub- 
jects who had not received special attention 
prior to the learning trials (socially deprived) 


were more responsive to the learning situation 
than were the socially satiated subjects. This 
advantage held true, however, only when the 
experimenter reported their success to them 
personally (social reinforcement) (Dowart et 
al., 1963). It was as though their appetite or 
readiness for social approval had been built up 
by the brief period of social deprivation (about 
three minutes) they had undergone prior to the 
learning trials. Inasmuch as the approval of the 
experimenter was more important to them than 
it was to the satiated group, they worked harder 
to get it and learned more efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

Rainforcement and learning 

The term reinforcement, as used in the Dowart 
et al. study, as well as in other contexts so far 
in this book, is one that a number of psycholo- 
gists, notably B. F. Skinner, prefer instead of 
reward when discussing learning. Tlie argumem 
against the use of the term reward is that it 
implies too much. In the studies reported so 



Figure 4-L The effect of social reinforcement and 
nonsocial reinforcement on socially deprived and socially 
satiated subjects (Dowart, et al., 1963 ). 
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fts in this chapter, the reinforcing event would 
ordinarily seem to have reward value for the 
learner, in that expressions of approved are 
generally considered to be pleasant and wel- 
come. Not all rewarding events are reinforcing, 
however. In the study just cited, being told 
“Good” or “Fine” by the experimenter was 
much more reinforcing for the socially de- 
prived group, but was no better as a reinforcer 
than a flashing light for the s<Kialiy satiated 
group. Furthermore, the comments written on 
papers by teachers in the study by Page were 
not all in the nature of praise and yet they 
facilitated learning. 

Reinforcement is the central idea in the con- 
cept of learning proposed by B. F. Skinner 
(1963) of Harvard University, a leading figure 
in research dealing with operant or instrumen- 
tal conditioning. One of the attractive features 
of his approach is its simplicity, as revealed by 
his explanation of how reinforcement affects 
learning. 

“By arranging a reinforcing consequence, 
we increase the rate at which a response 
occurs; by eliminating the consequence, we 
decrease the rate. These are the processes 
of operant conditioning and extinction.” 

To apply these principles to the study by Cal- 
vin (1962), compliments directed at girls wear- 
ing blue came as a consequence of wearing 
blue. The wearing of blue was thus reinforced. 
When the compliments stopped, the rate of 
wearing blue dropped off. The processes of 
operant learning or conditioning were 
reversed, and an extinction of the learned 
response took place. 

Social learning through imitation 

Although principles of operant learning have 
proved to be very useful in the psychological 
jlaboratory, they fall short when it comes to 
explaining many, if not most, changes in the 


behavior that appear outside the laboratory. 
Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters (1 y >3) 
acknowledge the validity of operant theory in 
explaining the appearance of befiavior that is 
already in the repertory of the learner, bur state 
that it fails to explain adequately the appear- 
ance of novel behavior, behavior that the learner 
has never before displayed. Skinner (1953) 
explains the appearance of new responses in 
terms of “shaping,” or the reinforcement oi suc- 
cessive approximations of the new behavior. In 
the laboratory, pigeons can be taught to play 
table tennis or guide military nissiles, provided 
the experimenter reinforces any behavior that 
is in any way related to the behavior he eventu- 
ally wants performed. As Bandura and Walters 
point out, however, very little social behavior 
would ever be learned if we had to depend on 
someone going through the detailed, demand- 
ing, and tedious process of conditioning succes- 
sive approximations to the desired behavior. 
The process used by the higher animals, and 
particularly by man, is imitation. Throuch 
observing and imitating the behavior of others, 
learners can bypass much wasteful random 
behavior and come close to reproducing the 
behavior desired. The learning sf language is 
a good example. Young children learn to 
express themselves in words and sentences not 
so much because adults reinforce certain 
sounds that are embedded in infant gurgles, but 
rather generally through a process of imitating 
the speech of others. 

Bandura and Walters have a similar criticism 
to make of Julian B. Rotter’s (1954) social- 
learning theory. Rotter said that the probability 
of the occurrence of any behavior in a particular 
situation depends on two factors: (a) the 
individual’s expectancy that the behavior will 
be reinforced, and (b) the value the individual 
attaches to the reinforcer. This theory, accord- 
ing to Bandura and Walters, cannot explain 
responses the individual has never emitted. For 
example, a child who does not know Polish is 
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unable co utter a Polish sentence even if he 
knows that the probability for reward is 100% 
and the reward is something he wants very 
much. The missing ingredient, of course, is the 
model. 

Bandura (1971) maintains that reinforce- 
ment theorists assume that the subject s imita- 
tive responses have to be reinforced if learning 
is to take place. Figure 4-2 illustrates how rein- 
forcement theorists perceive modeling: the 
model's behavior becomes a stimulus (Sm) that 
evokes a response (R) on the part of the 
learner, which is followed by a rewarding 
stimulus (Snef). The rewarding stimulus then 

Reinforcement Theories 

Sm ►R 

Bandura's SociaMearnmg Theory 

Attentive 

Anticipated S«,f ►State ►Sm 


do. His research shows that children watching 
sequences of activity on television screens dis- 
played the same amount of imitative learning, 
irrespective of whether they had been informed 
in advance that correct imitations would be 
revarded (Bandura, Grusec, & Menlove, 
1966 ). 

In another study, Bandura and McDonald 
(1963) investigated the effect of imitation with 
and without reinforcement of the learner. The 
experiment used several pairs of brief stories 
of a type used by Jean Piaget (1948) in his 
research with the development of moral judg- 
ment in children. Piaget has found that children 


Processing- 

Symbolic coding ► R 

Cognitive Organization 
Rehearsal 


Figure 4-2, Comparison of reinforcement theories of wctal learninj^ and Band lira* s 
soctaldearning theory (after Bandura, ^971), 


reinforces the response to be learned. Ban- 
dura's social-learning theory, however, holds 
that the modeling process is more complex than 
that. As the second sequence in Figure -4-2 
shows, the learner must first attend to the mod- 
el's behavior (Sm), usually because he antici- 
pates the possibility of reinforcement (SrcO, 
The resulting stimuli are then processed by the 
learner through symbolic coding, cognitive 
organization (thinking, analyzing), and rehear- 
sal, either mentally or in fact. The result is the 
learned response (R). 

In Bandura's theory, anticipated reinforce- 
ment is considered to be a facilitative rather 
than necessary condition, because there are 
ocher factors than response consequences (i.e., 
reinforcement) that influence what individuals 


go through at least two easily recognizable 
developmental stages in their attitudes toward 
misbehavior. In the earlier stage, which Piaget 
calls the stage of ‘‘objective responsibility," 
children arc inclined to evaluate misbehavior 
or mishaps in terms of the gross amount of 
damage done, without reference to the inten- 
tions of the individual involved. In the later 
stage, which he calls the stage of ‘‘subjective 
responsibility," children evaluate behavior in 
terms of the individual’s intent, rather than its 
material consequences. Thus when someone 
tells them two stories, one in which a boy acci- 
dentally breaks fifteen cups that were on a tray 
located unseen on the opposite side of a door 
he was opening on the way to dinner, and the 
other in which a bey breaks one cup in the 
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course of robbing the cookie jar, children who 
are still in the stage of objective responsibility 
will say that the boy who broke fifteen cups 
did the naughtier thing, whereas children 
whose development has reached the stage of 
subjective responsibility will say that the boy 
who broke the single cup in pursuit of the illicit 
cookies was the more culpable. 

Bandura and McDonald tested a group of 
children between the ages of 5 and 1 1 on pairs 
of stories like those used by Piaget and divided 
them into two groups, one consisting of chil- 
dren more likely to make moral judgments 
along the lines of objective responsibility, and 
the other consisting of those more likely to 
make judgments characterized by subjective 
responsibtlilty. These two groups were further 
subdivided to form six groups, each of which 
was treated differently in the experiment that 
followed. Twelve pairs of stories like the one 
described were read to all the children, one 
child at a time. In one treatment, the stories 
'were read to the child in the presence of an 
adult model, who was asked to give his (or her) 
judgment before the child was asked. The 
model had been instructed to make judgments 
contrary to the kind the child had made in an 
initial testing situation. The model’s judgments 
were reinforced by the experimenter's saying 
“Very good,’’ “That’s fine,’’ or 'That’s good, ’ 
and when the child gave similar responses, he, 
too, was reinforced. The second treatment was 
like the first, except that the model was rein- 
forced but the child was not. No model was 
present in the treatment received by the third 
group, but the child was reinforced for giving 
responses contrary to the type he had given 
in the initial testing session. In all treatments, 
the experimenters attempted, either through 
reinforcement, or by reinforcing a model, or 
both, to get the child to make judgments that 
were in the opposite direction to those he had 
made in the initial testing session. After the 
experimental treatment, the child was given 


another set of similar pairs of stories and asked 
to make judgments without a model being pre- 
sent and without reinforcement. The experi- 
ment thus enabled the researchers to determine 
whether reinforcement or modeling is a more 
important force in inducing learning. 

The results, as shown in Figure 4-3, show 
conclusively that the behavior of the model was 
a more powder ful influence in the behavior of 
children than was the reinforcement they 
received. As a matter of fact, reinforcement 
proved to be a negligible factor, as is indicated 
by the lack of any significant difference in the 
performance of the children in the model- 
present condition who were reinforced and 
those who were not. There was relatively less 
change in the behavior of children who did not 
have a model and who were reinforced only 
and, in the case of children who had originally 
given objective judgments, there w'as no per- 
manent effect, for after the reinforcing session 
was over, they reverted to their origiiitd posi- 
tion. 

The impact of the model’s behavior on the 
children can be explained partly in terms of the 
fact that they were able to “identify” with him, 
that is, the children were able to perceive a 
relationship or degree of similarity between 
themselves and him. The experimental situa- 
tion is, after all. a relatively artificial and 
unfamiliar one to the children. They are, in 
effect, “pur on the spot" and asked to give their 
opinions about the moral aspects of two exam- 
ples of misbehavior. Perhaps the fact that the 
stories are about children who are misbehaving 
or are in trouble is enough to arouse anxieties. 
In any event, the forthright statement of the 
model who is then reinforced by the experi- 
menter provides the child with an anchoring 
point of security in this ambiguous situation, 
thus making it easy for the child to claim some 
degree of^ identity with him by imitating his 
reply. Indeed, Bandura and Walters (1963) 
state that there is really no difference between 
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imitation and tdencihcation The) maintain that 
the fact that one person observes and imitate s 
another is evidence that he identihes ^Mth him 
It can also be argued that imitation ts a spe- 
cial case ot reinforcement, in that the person 
who successfully imitates can be said to be self- 
remforcing Such a formulation does not sim- 
plify the problem for the psychological 
researcher who iMshes to study the etfccts ot 
reinforcement on behavior, because results of 
research are much more clear-cut if reinforce- 
ment IS controlled by the experimenter If the 
decision as to what is reinforcing is left in the 
hands of the subject, the experimenter can 
never be sure what is producing the effects he 
is observing, because individuals vary widely in 
their perceptions of what is reinforcing No 
doubt techniques will eventualK be developed 
to control this source of variability, but, at pre- 
sent, It IS difficult to determine the relative 
extent to which reinforcement and imitation 
operate to shape human behavior It hardly 


seems likely that all che in human 

behavior can be accounted for by the chance 
appearance of reinforcing agents, hence, imira 
tioii seems a very plausible explanation, par 
ocularly for behavior that appears after infancy 
Rotters sc <.ial-learning theory, which wc 
mentioned above, ilocs seem to have some 
advantages in explaining imitation For one 
thing, studies have shown that children are 
more likely to imitate role models who are 
acceptable to them (Flanders 6c Thistlerhwaite, 
1970) or who they knew are in a better position 
to re wird them (Grusec & Mischel. 196o) Rot- 
ter also conducted further research involving 
the use of models in various situations, the 
results of which suggest that models serve the 
function of aiding children in defining situa- 
tions (Henker & Rotter, 1968) A simitar effect 
appears to apply to adults as well, D H 
Meichenbaum (1971) conduc ted an experiment 
with women undergraduates who had express- 
ed extreme, unrealistic fears of harmless 
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snakes. They then watched three televised 
models approaching and handling a 5-foof corn 
snake. Some of the subjects saw models who 
had no hesitation in approaching and handling 
the snake; others saw models who were initially 
fearful, but who overcame their fear and were 
able to pick up the snake. In a subsequent 
encounter with the snake, subjects, who had 
seen the models overcoming their tears, were 
the ones more likely to follow through and han- 
dle the snake. In other words, the models who 
were coping with their fears appeared to be 
defining the situation as it was experienced by 
the subjects themselves. As a consequence, the 
subjects were more likely to identify with these 
models and to imitate them. 

Learning nat takes place m a gn‘af many life 
situations tKciirs ‘.vithoiu our being reinforce«i 
by anyone, other chan ourselves. Imleed, as 
Baiiilura ( 19 M ; out, '‘*elLevaiuative ami 

self-reinioi\ mg lulU^lo^^ issume a prominent 
role in social learning theory " [p M;], Wc have 
all had the experience of rc^Kting to imrselves 
as though we ’vvere ani»thcT person observing 
our own behavior, critic izing and praising 
where appropriace. This is another example of 
learning through symbolic iruera< (ion. as G. H 
Mead has termed it. 

Early reinforcement 

Social learning is the basis of identir> we learn 
to become the persons we arc. This process 
begins very early. During his first tew mc>nths, 
the infant learns to perform those actions that 
bring physical satisfaction in the form of 
warmth, a full stomach, contact w*rh soft- 
textured materials, an empty bladder, and so 
forth. Sc^me of this learning is simple and rellex 
ive, but not all cT it. Ci^nsider the matter of 
sleeping. Adults sometimes forget that being 
pur to bed is a form of social isolation 
Beforehand, the infant has been the object of 
attention for an extended period: he has been 


cuddled, talked to, played with, fed, and dia- 
pered. Then suddenly he is put into a dark 
room. Many a child complains about this treat- 
ment and does so bitterly. Parents in our cul- 
ture rather characterisiicaliy try to ignore the 
child’s crying for several minutes and then 
begin to worry about whether something is 
wrong with him. Perhaps he has gas on his 
stomach; perhaps his diaper needs changing. 
And so they go in to investigate. The crying 
stops during the period of attention, but begins 
again once the parent is out of the room. 

Whar the parent unwittingly has done is to 
reinforce the crying, say the learning theorists. 
They point out, furthermore, that much of our 
child care operates to reinforce obstreperous, 
noisy, demanding behavior, and consequently 
extinguishes quiet, happy, constructive 
behavior. Inasmuch as attention is a reinforcer, 
and we have showii that it is a powerful one, 
w'c are in the positicm of reinforcing mis- 
behavior ratht r than positive behavior. What 
parents should do, they sav, is to pay attention 
to a child when he is engaging in the kind of 
behavior ol w^hich ihey approve and to ignore 
him when he misbehaves. Most parents, how- 
ever, for practical reasons or otherwise, are 
unable to administer .sch(‘du!es ol remtorce- 
ment that rec]uire them to ignore crying babies. 
Perhaps the solution would be to have the 
baby’s crib in the family room so that he would 
not be put to bt\\ when the family is still up 
and around, but such a solution w'ould be out 
of place in culture that requir<*s that children 
have a bciltime and that it he enfi/rccd, and 
in which parents are incluieil to value and look 
fc>rward to “some time to themselves." 

CiiltHrally determined expectations 

Some of the variability in human behavior can 
be accounje^l for by differences in the biologi- 
cal make-up of infants — some are energetic, 
some pas.sive, some hypersensitive and queru- 
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lous, some wakeful, and some always sleepy. 
Families bejgin to modify this behavior from the 
very beginning. For one thing, they have cer- 
tain expectations for children which are derived 
from the culture, as filtered through their more 
personalized views of the world in general and 
infants in particular. Clyde Kluckhohn (1949) 
reported that certain proportions of white and 
Zuni babies born at a New Mexico hospital 
could be classified as unusually active, average, 
or quiet. When the same children were 
observed two years later, the white babies who 
were unusually active still displayed a high 
degree of restlessness, but the Zuni babies who 
were unusually active at birth were much more 
subdued. Such a baby may have been more 
active than other Zuni children his age, but he 
was markedly less active than the white chil- 
dren who were hyperactive at birth. The reason 
for the difference may be found in the different 
ways of hr/ that characterize the cultures of 
Anglo-Americans and Zunis. Whereas vigur- 
ousness and forthright self-expressiveness are 
valued, imitated, and reinforced in the domi- 
nant middle-class Anglo-American rulture, 
Zunis tend to be mild-mannered, relaxed, and 
nonaggressive. Their disapproval of people 
who show initiative and drive runs so high that 
in former times such people were branded as 
witches and hung up by their thumbs 
(Benedict, 1934). As Kluckhohn says, ' culture 
channels biological processes,” Culture does 
not replace or eliminate a biologically deter- 
mined behavior pattern, such as hyperactivity, 
but it shapes it, puts its stamp on it, and 
attempts to make it compatible and consistent 
with the values and norms of the scxriety into 
which the child is born. 

Kluckhohn's observations regarding the 
activity level of Anglo-American children have, 
incidentally, been corroborated more recently 
by a study comparing the reactions of junior 
high school children in Austin, Texas, with a 
comparable group in Mexico City. When asked 


what their probable response would be to a 
number of different situations, children in the 
United States were much more likely to select 
active alternatives, whereas Mexican children 
were more likely to select passive alternatives 
(Hereford, Selz, Stenning, & Natalicio, 1967). 

Much of what is called ^'national character * 
consists of patterns of behavior that are learned 
during the formative years of childhood, when 
parental expectations have the maximum effect 
on children's behavior, first through direct rein- 
forcement of behavior parents believe is 
appropriate, and later through imitation, when 
children adopt parental expectations as their 
own. We shall have more to say about this pro- 
cess when we discuss the effect of culture on 
behavior, but are introducing the idea here 
because the acquisition of culturally deter- 
mined behavior is an example of social learning. 

Values and expectations 

If is important to note that parents are often 
not immediately aware of the kinds of expecta- 
tions they are expressing in their treatment of 
children. In fact, there is often a gap or a dispar- 
ity between the parents’ "official position” (the 
culturally determined values they subscribe to 
publicly) and the kind of social behavior they 
display. This type of disparity occurs when 
people try to live in accordance with a number 
of different sets of values, and is characteristic 
of cultures that are in periods of change. 
Pluralistic cultures, like ours, which are made 
up of values and attitudes that imm^rants have 
brought with them from their parent cultures, 
are likely to create problems because they 
create situations in which conflicting ideologies 
exist side by side. The ideas that boys should 
be boisterous and aggressive, and that they 
should not disturb or annoy others, are exam- 
ples of two sets of mutually inconsistent values 
that exist side by side in our culture. 

As a result of such conflicts in values, parents 
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may say one thing and do another. Rajput 
mothen in Khalapur, India, claim that they 
ptaise their children when they do things that 
meet with parental approval. The observation 
of anthropologists disconhrms this self-image, 
however, because the mothers actually seldom 
praise their children and instead use adversive 
methods of control: scolding, cursing, threaten- 
ing, and the like. Incidentally, one threat com- 
monly used by mothers is that of telling chil- 
dren that Americans will come and give them 
injections, take them away, beat them, or even 
eat them (Minturn 8i Hitchcock, 1963). 

Parallel examples of disparity between public 
statements and private actions are not difficult 
to find in other cultures. Although American 
mothers and tothers would heatedly deny that 
they are interested in encouraging their adoles- 
cent children to engage in sexual intercourse, 
the fact that they actively encourage dating 
when children are barely into puberty, tolerate 
kissing and hugging, and condone “going 
steady" would suggest to any detached, objec- 
tive observer that the parents may be working 
at cross purposes to their official position. 
Indeed, some behavioral scientists believe that 
increases in heterosexual activity among teen- 
agers in recent years may be attributed in part 
to corresponding increases in parental permis- 
siveness, which, in turn, reflect changing cul- 
tural norms and values (Bandura & Walters, 
1963). This is another example of how biologi- 
cally determined behavior cati be shaped by 
cultural influences. In some primitive cultures, 
children are expected to engage in heterosexual 
activity quite early, but the general pattern in 
industrialized cultures is for them to postpone 
such behavior. As a result, parents in the primi- 
tive cultures in question believe that the sex 
drive appears very early, but parents in indus- 
trialized cultures believe that it does not occur 
until middle or late adolescence. Just to be on 
the safe side, however, secondary school 
authorities in a great many countries segregate 


students by sex beginning with the pubertal 
years, the schools in the United States and 
Canada being notable exceptions. 

The existence of mutually incompatible sys- 
tems of values may create problems for chil- 
dren who are striving to learn appropriate pat- 
terns of behavior. It is confusing when parents 
and other authority figures state that adoles- 
cents should under no circumstances engage in 
sexual intercourse, backing up their position 
with severe penalties, and at the same time per- 
mit, encourage, and actually arrange social 
affairs in such a way that both sexes spend a 
great deal of time together, much of it alone. 
When sexual intercourse does occur, as it often 
does, there is a sense of outrage on the part 
of adults and of guilt on the part of the partici- 
pants. Everyone is distressed and confused. 
One of the things learned, therefore, is that 
sexual relations are distressing and confusing, 
outrageous and guilt-producing: a natural out- 
come when people are trying to subscribe to 
two sets of values and are strongly committed 
to both. 

The situation with respect to sex is further 
complicated by the fact that the mass media 
present an image of sex that is associated with 
fun and games. Children and teenagers thus 
have three sets of values to sort out: (a) Judeo- 
Christian attitudes condemning premarital or 
extramarital sex; (b) the parental idea that it 
is permissible, if not desirable, for teenagers 
(and even "preteens") to date and to “go 
steady"; and (c) the values of the mass media, 
which maintain that premarital or extramarital 
sex is fun and that everyone is doing it. 

The choice of models 

There are sets of models available for each of 
these points of view. The first group consists 
of most middle-class parents, teachers, clergy- 
men, and other authority figures; the second 
is composed of teenagers who take advantage 
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of parental permissiveness, are sexually active, 
and encourage their adventurous peers to do 
likewise; and the third is made up of people 
in the entertainment world whose real adven- 
tures are broadcast in the public press, and 
whose fictional adventures form the content of 
film and television romances. Adults today 
spend much time speculating why so many 
teenagers prefer and often imitate the second 
and third types of model. The answer seems 
to be that these models are the individuals 
whose behavior is setting the trend of the times, 
the emerging norms and values of our pluralis- 
tic culture. They are, furtherm<^rc, somewhat 
younger, livelier, and more visible than the first 
group of models, and teenagers hnd it easier 
to identify w^ith them 

Referemt groups 

These models also constitute what is termed 
a reference group for a great many teenagers. 
Reference groups are ‘ ..groups to w'hith 
an individual relates himself or aspires to relate 
himself as a part psychologically . . " (^Sherif, 
1963). Reference groups mav serve as sources 
of attitudes and values, which are imitated and 
which .serve as bases for further .social learning. 
In effect, persons making use of reference 
groups re/er to the attitudes and behavior of 
such groups in determining their own attitudes 
and behavior. As Bandura points out, 

we tend to contnd our own behavior through 
standards of selt-evaluarioii and self-reinforte- 
ment that, in turn, are influenced by the real or 
anticipated reactions of admired or respected 
members of reference groups 

An individual does not have to be a member 
of a reference group in order to be influenced 
by if. Popular musicians are reference groups 
for many teenagers who are not themselves 
musicians and never will be. On the other hand, 
the group of which the teenager is actually a 
member may also*be a reference group for him 


in the sense that he uses it as a basis for learning 
attitudes and patterns of behavior. Inasmuch as 
we reveal “who we are” by our attitudes and 
behavior, the reference groups which we use 
as models help us learn our identity. 

Parents serve as reference groups for chil- 
dren under ordinary circumstances, particularly 
during the years when children are first begin- 
ning to imitate As the child approaches school 
age, he begins to identify with and imitate other 
reference groups, some of rhem rather remote, 
like television cowboys of the Old West or 
comic strip characters, but others quite real, 
like kindergarte teachers or older brothers. 

Reference groups and complexity of 
behavior 

Children’s behavior becomes increasingly com- 
plex and varied with each year of development 
The highest degree of sunilority and the lea.st 
variability is to be found in the behavior of 
infants Although there are diffc*rcnces in tem- 
perament and activity, as noted earlier, new- 
born infants are more similar at this stage of 
development than they are at any future time. 
They all require a great deal of sleep, they can 
ingest only soft fc>ods, they have no inhibitory 
control over the evacuation of body wastes, and 
so forth. As they begin to develop and acquire 
new' behaviors, however, variations begin to 
appear. Jimmy, who was born at the same time 
as Johnny, began to smile at three weeks of 
age, but Johnny did not smile until he was over 
a month old. On the other hand, Johnny 
learned to crawl a month sooner than Jimmy 
did. At one year of age, Jimmy could say three 
or four words, but Johnny was still making baby 
sounds. At one year of age, there are many 
more differences between Jimmy and Johnny 
than there were at birth. As their behavior is 
being shaped by two different sets of parents 
and as they come to imitate some of the 
behavior of their parents, they will develop still 
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more differences. By the time they are in 
school, the number of differences is still further 
increased by the fact that each refers his 
behavior to a different set of reference groups. 
Jimmy goes to mass every Sunday, and his chief 
ambition is to be an altar boy. His father is 
a plumber and is also active in the local Demo- 
cratic organization. Jimmy likes to sit in the 
corner of the kitchen after supper and listen 
to his father talk politics with his friends. 
Johnny’s reference groups include Superbat- 
man, a television character; a group of older 
boys who spend all their spare rime sailing; and 
two ohier btothers who are amateur scientists. 
By the time Jimmy and Johnny are teenagers, 
the number of different reference groups with 
which they i*lentify, and fn^m which they learn, 
will be further increased, thus promoting even 
additional differences in their behavior. 

As childre n become adolescents and adults 
in a complex, urbani7ed, and industrialized 
society like ours, the numbei; of reference 
groups that are available continues to increase. 
The more reference groups that figure in an 
individual's life, the more complex his behavior 
will become, and this complexity furnishes a 
further basis for behavioral differences. 

If we are to map c^ut a useful scheme for 
understanding an individual’s social learning, 
we must determine what reference groups he 
is using, what importance he attaches to each 
of them, and what he is learning from them. 
A person obviously canntu imitate all the 
behavior of even one reference gn^up; he must 
select out certain characteristics or aspects of 
the great range that the group presents. 
Presumably he will select aspects that are more 
central than others, but this does not alw^ays 
hold true. A teenager who uses folk musicians 
as his reference group may not even try to 
imitate their most central characteristic — play- 
ing guitars and singing folk songs — but instead 
may imitate their dress. This, for him, sym- 
bolizes the group. A teenager whose reference 


is a gang of motorcyclists is also a member of 
the group. Central to this group is owning and 
riding a motorcycle. This he does, but he also 
copies the dress, mannerisms, attitudes, and 
values of the group. 

Attitudes and values may be the most 
psychologically significant things that are 
learned from a reference group, because they 
serve as the basis for a vast complex of social 
behaviors. Like the other kinds of individual 
differences we have discussed, values and 
attitudes are learned, that is, we learn to value 
or prefer one type of event, course of action, 
or object over the others that are possible or 
available to us. Because values and attitudes are 
such an important part of social behavior, the 
folUwing chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
this topic. 

Perceptual factors in social learning 

Attitudes and values are determined by how 
people perceive, which, in turn, tends to be 
determined by preexisting patterns of attitudes 
and values. There is a circular, mutually rein- 
forcing relationship between attitudes and 
values, c'li the one hand, and pdf^cptual styles 
on the other. We learn as children what is 
important and what is to be ignored, and this 
learning forms one of the bases tor the struc- 
ture of attitudes and values that w'ill develop. 
The Japanese child learns to be intolerant of 
dirt on his person, but to be tolerant of it in 
public places. Dirt that comes in contact with 
the skin is perceived as a kind ot threat, but 
dirt and clutier that accumulate in railroad sta- 
tions and in the streets are likely to be c^ver- 
looked. The Japanese child is also likely to learn 
the values inherent in a fairly authoritarian 
social structure which stres.scs differences in 
status and even mc\)rporjtes them into the 
grammar of the language. These values lead 
him to perceive relatic^ns between himself and 
others in terms of sharply stratified positions, 
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and his perception of the behavior of others 
tends to confirm the validity of these values. 

The American child also learns a value sys- 
tem that reflects a degree of social stratification, 
together with appropriate grammatical forms of 
address — ^very formal, moderately formal, and 
familiar. However, this value system is in con- 
flict with another set of cultural values that 
stress personal equality as a social virtue As a 
consequence, social differences are likely to be 
blurred and somewhat confused for American 
children. A three-year-old American child is, 
for example, more likely to use the first-name 
form of address in speaking to an adult than 
is a European or an Oriental child. Although 
some American adults will correct a child who 
uses this form of address, a great many of them 
will tolerate it. The fact that the adult continues 
to treat the child in an accepting way may rein- 
force uie child’s belief that the social distance 
between him and the adult is small or that it 
is of little importance. As a consequence, 
American children tend to adopt a direct, open 
approach to adults, an approach that may be 
friendly or aggressive, but that is quite different 
from the apprehensive, subdued air that Euro- 
pean and Oriental children generally have when 
they approach or are approached by adults. 

Reward differences among models 

As American children grow older, they become 
more aware of the status differential that exists 
between children and adults. For one thing, 
they learn that it is appn^priate for adults jto 
address children by their given names, but that 
adults expect to be addressed as “Mr. Jones," 
"Miss Smith," or "Mrs. James." With this learn- 
ing comes an awareness that in spite of the 
ambiguities and pretensions that characterize 
the social relations between adults and chil- 
dren, differences in status and power are very 
real and important. For one thing, the adult's 
higher status means that he has considerable 


control over the reward system that applies to 
children. 

Joan Grusec and Walter Mischel (1966) 
studied the learning that takes place in children 
as they interact with adults with varying poten- 
tialities for reward. In their experiment, one 
of two kinds of persons (who were to serve 
as behavior models in the experiment) 
introduced themselves to individual four-year- 
old children. One type of model told the child 
she was his new nursery school teacher and 
spent some time with him playing with a 
number of very attractive toys and displaying 
much warmth and affection. The idea was for 
her to establish herself as an unconditionally 
rewarding person, having attractive resources 
at her disposal. The other type of model 
introduced the child to some w'orn-out toys, 
seated herself at a desk, saving she had some 
work to do, and made no attempt to initiate 
interaction with the child. The idea here was 
to present herself as a low- reward person, with 
few resources at her disposal. After this initial 
' period of orientation, each model played a 
game with the child involving a series of 
ritualistic and irrelevant acts — marching, count- 
ing, posing with a hat on her head, and the 
like. After the model left, a confederate, who 
had been in the room during the game, asked 
the child how many of the actions of the model 
he could remember and could imitate. Results 
showed that children could remember more 6f 
the actions of the first type of model than the 
second. In other words, the model who said 
she was the children's teacher, and who thus 
indicated that she had some future power to 
reward them, was the model from whom the 
children learned most readily. 

What Grusec and MUchel found in this study 
applies to older children and adults as well: we 
are more likely to imitate those individuals who 
have some power to reward or reinforce us in 
the future. Our learning is, in effect, "payment 
in advance" for rewards yet to be received. We 



prefer such models to those who are more 
psychologically remote and who lack the power 
to reward. 

A great deal of learning in social contexts 
is concerned with determining who our models 
shall be. If the power of models to reinforce 
us directly is relatively equal, we are inclined 
to prefer models who are highly visible, who 
appear to represent the major trend in the 
groups of which we are members, and who rep- 
resent values that are not too dissimilar to the 
ones we subscribe to. 

As we interact with other members of our 
groups, including the models themselves, we 
imitate behavioi is reinforced and is rein- 
forcing. Indeed, every social situation is one 
in which we are reinforcing the behavior of 
others and are ourselves reinforced in return. 
In one sense, the entire field of social 
psychology may be viewed as being concerned 
with the conditions, processes, and products of 
social reinforcement. This is not the only way, 
of course, in whit h social phenomena may be 
perceived or studied, bur it constitutes a signifi- 
cant dimension of social behavior and opens 
up many avenues for research and investiga- 
tion. 

Summary 

Inasmuch as association with others has a 
reward value, we learn patterns of interaction 
and social behavior in order to secure these 
rewards and enhance their continuance. Perfor 
mance can be facilitated by the amount of atten- 
tion paid us by others, as well as the degree 
to which the attention is favorable. Individuals 
who have previously received relatively less 
attention are more responsive to social rewards 
than are those who have received more atten- 
tion. 
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Reward and reinforcement explain only part 
of the behavior that is learned in social con- 
texts. Bandura has criticized reinforcement 
theories of social learning because of their 
assumption that the learner has to be rein- 
forced. He maintains that what actually hap- 
pens is that the learner must first attend to the 
model’s behavior, probably because he antici- 
pates an eventual reward. Stimuli emanating 
from the model’s behavior are processed by the 
learner through being coded symbolically, 
organized cognitively, and rehearsed. The 
resultant product is the learned behavior. Ban- 
dura’s research showed that reinforcement is 
not necessary in social learning, although often 
self-evaluation and self-reinforcement are pre- 
sent. Rotter has also shown that models some- 
times induce learning through aiding the 
learner to define the situation. 

Social learning begins in infancy; even cul- 
tural styles and patterns of behavior make 
themselves felt at this age. Cultural value sys- 
tems are learned during the childhood years, 
but cultures are often equivocal and may teach 
mutually inconsistent patterns. Attitudes 
toward sex in Western societies are an example. 
The situation is further complicated by the 
availability of different models for each set of 
value systems. The models generally constitute 
reference groups, which serve as sources of 
behavior and value patterns that are imitated 
by young people. The fact that a variety of 
reference groups is available leads to the 
development of complex patterns of behavior. 
Values and attitudes learned by young people 
help determine their perceptual styles: their 
way of perceiving their environment, as well 
as their own behavior. 

One factor that determines the attractiveness 
of models is their ability to reward. Given a 
choice of models, we are likely to prefer those 
that have a higher reward potential. 








Social motiies ufid hehaiior 

In ( haptcrs 2, S, ami 4, we poiiucvl out that 
interaction with i^rhcrs has posirni \aluc tor 
u*>, enables us »^o nlenrity and Jelinc ourscKes, 
and has the ettcer of rcinfon inu certain aspects 
of our behavior, thus brinpiij^ about the 
phenomenon we have termed social learning 
In this chapter we explore si^me ot the 
charaetenstK s ot the idc ntitie s and dehniiu^ns 
that w'e lean and that, in turn, lead us to sele^et 
certain models and reintoreeinents and to avoid 
others We are partieularlv interested in the 
kinds ot motives generalK ove rlooked b> the 
casual observer, motives that are likely m be 
implicit and subtle, rather than explicit and 
obvious 

As Donald T Campbell (196^) points out, 
a number of terms with overlapping and 
interre^lated meanings are used by psychologists 
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to describe social motives and related mociva- 
tionai states. Campbell lists seventy-six of 
them> running alphabetically from '^acquired 
drive** to "value/* and including such terms as 
"attitude,** **frame of reference,*’ "belief,** 
"idea,** and "set." Each of these terms describes 
a somewhat different aspect of the individual’s 
predisposition to behave in one way or another, 
but all of them are affected by or result from 
social learning and affect social behavior. 

In our discussion we use the term "social 
motive" as the general term that includes all 
the others. Motives, of course, produce behav* 
ior, and some of the terms listed by Camp- 
bell, like "attitude" and "set," may not neces- 
sarily lead to any kind of action. It can be 
argued, however, that if they exist at all they 
will reveal themselves in some way in the 
individual s behavior; otherwise their existence 
may be questioned. Indeed, it is through the 
behavior of the individual, be it in some direct 
and obvious form, verbally, or in some indirect 
way, that we are able to deduce that he does, 
in fact, have such and such a motive. 

Campbell (1963) prefers to use the term "ac- 
quired behavioral dispositions," instead of 
"social motives." His general idea is consistent, 
however, with the direction we have taken, in 
that both learning and behavior are implied. 
Campbell notes that as behavior is modified by 
experience, there is a certain residue that serves 
to "guide, bias, or otherwise influence later 
behavior.” It is this residue that concerns us 
in this chapter. 

The nature of attitudes 

Gordon W. Allport (1968) noted that the 
attitude concept "is probably the most distinc- 
tive and indispensible concept in contemporary 
American social psychology" [p. 59]. The fact 
that attitudes are of greater interest to social 
psychologists than other varieties of social 
motives is due to their key role in directing 


and channeling social behavior. Daniel Katz 
and Ezra Stotland (1959) define an attitude as 
"an individual’s tendency or predisposition to 
evaluate an object or a symbol of that object 
in a certain way." They conceive of attitudes 
as having affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
components, that is, as involving feelings and 
emotions, beliefs, and action. More of one 
component than another may be present in a 
given attitude. Some attitudes are heavily 
loaded with affective components and do not 
require any action beyond the expression of 
feelings. Other attitudes are heavily intel- 
lectualized to the point where they cannot be 
used as valid predictors of the course the 
individual will take in a social situation. Action- 
oriented attitudes may involve a minimum of 
feeling and belief and may emerge when a need 
can be satisfied simply and directly. 

Katz and Stotland maintain that ea( h attitude 
has a single referent, but that attitudes may be 
organized into consistent and coherent struc- 
tures known as value systems. The term ideology 
is used to designate integrated sets of beliefs 
and values that justify the policies of a group 
or an institution. 

Social attitudes, according to Campbell 
(1963), are characterized by consistency in 
response to social objects. This consistency 
facilitates the development of integrated sys- 
tems of attitudes and values which we use in 
determining what kind of action to take when 
faced with any of a wide array of possible situa- 
tions. These systems enable us to interpret and 
evaluate events around us and within us; with- . 
out such a source of cues for interpretation and 
action, events would seem ambiguous and con- 
fused. Value systems determine how we shall 
perceive and are in themselves ways of perceiv- 
ing; in tact, it is difficult and often impossible 
to distinguish between the g|otive to perceive 
in a certain way and the perceptual act itself. 

A systetn of attitudes and values may also 
be conceived as a learned perceptual style that 
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we coiTie to depend on for the apprehension 
of “reality *’ The kind of style wc learn and the 
kind of reality we perceive depend to a large 
extent on our models. We may occasionally get 
a glimpse i>f the insubstantial nature of our “re- 
ality” when our predictions of people’s future 
behavior are disconfirmed, or when we find that 
our interpretations of an event differ markedly 
from those of people who have been subjected 
to a different set of learning experiences. 
Americans view the Hindu custom of permit- 
ting cows to wander about ihe streets, leading 
a parisitical existence in a land that cannot find 
enough food for its people, as completely 
unrealistic and irrational. Hindus, on the other 
hand, take ^tand that cows are really living 
representations of the mother goddess 
Kamadhenu, and that to kill them w^cmld be 
a form of murder. Hindus also maintain that 
the exec ution of t nminals, which is legal in twe^- 
thirds of the United States, is actually muruer, 
an allegation that is denied by many Americans, 
who are certain that they do not become mur- 
derers when they execute a criminal. Both the 
Hindu and the American are generally 
unaware, in these examples, vif the extent to 
w'hich their “reality ” is determined by their 
culture, as expressed in the attitudes and values 
of the persons with whom they associate. 

Conflicts between attitudinal systems 

We noted previously that intellectualized 
attitudes may serve as poor predictors of the 
kind of social behavior that actually emerges. 
People may develop attitudes that are wholly 
or partially intellectualized out of a need to 
satisfy two or more conflicting systems of 
beliefs and/or values. Let us consider the case 
of Abu Marques, a lawyer and legislator in one 
of the new, developing countries that was until 
recently a colonial possession of a European 
power. Mr. Marques is publicly committed to 
democracy, for he participates in and openly 


supports a government based on a democratic 
constitution. However, Mr. Marques grew' up 
in a tribal village in the back country that is 
still dominated by traditional and highly 
authoritarian patterns of behavior. In his vil- 
lage, power and influence arc held in direct 
proportion to the individual's age and position 
in the tribal organization. Furthermore, status 
can only be inherited; it cannot be earned. 
Women there are treated as second-class citi- 
zens, although they received the right to vote 
when the country gained its independence. 

Although Mr. Marques’ legislative behavior 
is exemplary according to democratic stan- 
dards, his wife and children must defer to him 
at home. He makes all decisions in his family; 
his wife has a money allowance on which to 
run the household, and she must account for 
every penny. His law office runs along similar 
lines: his clerks and assistants are expected to 
treat him with a deference that borders on 
obsequiousness. Mr. Marques also displays 
much the same kind of deference to the prime 
minister and the members of the cabinet. It is 
clear that his open support of democratic ideals 
and his political behavior are rather inconsi.s- 
tent with his private behavior and his behavior 
toward high government officials. Hence, it is 
not clear what system of values Mr. Marques 
subscribes to. Some of his behavior is consis- 
tent with democratic attitudes, but other 
aspects are consistent with more authoritarian 
and traditional patterns. It is very likely that 
Mr. Marques is unaw'are of the discrepancy 
between hi.", public statements endorsing 
democratic values and his behavior emtside the 
legislative halls. 

Such inconsistency is not unusual, of course, 
and everyone at some time or other expressec; 
attitudes that are inconsistent with other 
aspects of his behavic^r. A classic study c^f such 
a discrepancy is the field experiment of Richard 
T. LaPiere (1934>, who journeyed across the 
United States with a Chinese couple many 
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years ago. Only one out of the 184 restaurants 
they attempted to eat in refused to serve them, 
but when LaPiere wrote them later to ask if 
they served Chinese, 91 percent of the 128 who 
replied stated they did not do so. Evidently the 
questionnaires evoked a different reaction (and 
obviously a different kind of attitude) on the 
part of the restaurant personnel than was called 
fonh by the appearance of guests expecting to 
be served. Experiences of black people seeking 
apartments suggests that a similar study con- 
ducted today would produce the opposite 
effect, namely, a mailed questionnaire polling 
of landlords would probably elicit the response 
that they do not practice segregation, but the 
black person who appears in person and asks 
to see an apartment is told by the manager that 
it has been rented. In other words, the ques- 
tionnaire would evoke a different response 
than w<juld the appearance of the person on 
whose behalf it was sent. 

Although these examples are notable for the 
marked degree of inconsistency between stated 
motives and observed behavior, the persons in 
each of the situations may be somewhat more 
consistent than they appear. As we pointed out 
in Chapter 4, when we discussed the difference 
between society’s official position on sex and 
the behavior it seems to encourage, people in 
complex social situations are often faced with 
the need to respond to a variety of value sys- 
tems. It would make their problem easier and 
their behavior more consistent if they would 
reorient their values and make them mutually 
compatible, but such an undertaking is hardly 
feasible in a pluralistic society that tolerates and 
supports a number of competing ideologies. 
Some values are likely to have more signifi- 
cance for an individual than are others. Hence, 
he is inclined to give lip service to certain values 
that he thinks are widely accepted, but when 
faced by a critical situation in which there is 
a high degree of stress, he may react according 
to a different set of values altogether. To the 


observer, the behavior seems inconsistent; to 
the individual involved, there is no inconsis- 
tency, because the differences in the two situa- 
tions simply call for the application of different 
sets of principles or values. 

One task here is that of determining what 
processes enable individuals to view their 
apparently inconsistent behavior as consistent. 
Such investigation may lead to the discovery 
of underlying attitude and value structures that 
would enable us to predict behavior in a wider 
variety of situations. The basic assumption in 
such research is that there will be a thread of 
consistency running through attitudes, values, 
and the social behavior they govern. Indeed, 
the fact that people generally behave consis- 
tently underlies much of the research con- 
cerned with the measurement of attitudes. 


The Measurement of Attitudes 

Attitudes cannot be directly observed, but must 
•be inferred from behavior, either from observa- 
tion of an individual's responses to objects, per- 
sons, and other events or from his evaluative 
statements and other verbal expressions. It is 
difficult to observe the actions of an individual 
in any direct, systematic way, although some- 
times this approach is the only way of determin- 
ing the significance an attitude has for a person. 
It is usually easier and more efficient to base 
such judgments on the individual’s verbal — 
written or spoken — statements. This can be 
done through interview, but the task can be 
accomplished even more efficiently and pre- 
cisely with paper-and-pencil scales and ques- 
tionnaires. There are some disadvantages to the 
paper-and-pencil method, but because this 
technique permits the collection of a great deal 
of information in a short time, and because 
instruments can be defined and elaborated to 
a high degree, social psychologists have used 
this approach more than others. Results 
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obtained from paper-and-pencil instruments 
also have the added advantage of being easier 
to analyze statistically. 

Dimensions of attitudes 

Attitude measures are concerned first of all 
with the dtmtion of the attitude being assessed: 
is it for or against the object, person, or event 
that IS the target or focus of the attitude? On 
a typical attitude scale, direction may be 
indicated on a "like-dislike’’ dimension, by 
checking “yes” or “no,” or one of similar pairs 
of options. 

The intensity or strength of an attitude is also 
impo::ai*.. Docs the respondent feel strongly 
about the target of the attitude, or are his feel- 
ings weak or ambivalent.^ Intensity can be 
measured in various ways: by indicating one's 
position on a graduated scale of values, by 
selecting a statement from an array whose 
intensify ranges from “strong” to “weak,” or 
by checking a greater or lesser number of 
options weighted in a given direction. Both 
direction and intensity are heavily loaded with 
the affective component of attitudes mentioned 
earlier. Direction indicates feeling for or 
against, and intensify imlirates the strength of 
feelings invedved in the attitude being 
expressed. 

Measurers of attitudes are sometimes con- 
cerned about the lentrality of an attitude. Is it 
close to the center of a system of attitudes and 
values that are highly significant to the welfare 
and goals of the individual? Does it iKcupy a 
key position? Or is it a peripheral and marginal 
attitude? Implications for affective, cognitive, 
and behavioral aspects are all involved. 
Attitudes that are strongly held are likely to 
be central, are likely to be supported by a sec 
of beliefs, and are also likely to provide motives 
for action. An example of centrality is chose 
attitudes held with reference to the self. People 
tend to feel more strongly about themselves 


than about any other object. Their beliefs about 
themselves and their relations with their envi- 
ronment are likely to be strongly held, to the 
point where they are quite ready to go on the 
defensive if either attitudes or supporting 
beliefs are attacked or questioned. Self- 
regarding attitudes also serve as guidelines for 
actions of all kinds and hence can be considered 
as important motivators for behavior. 

Related to centrality and intensity is 
salience — the degree to which an attitude is 
given prominence by its holder — its visibility, 
so to speak. Not ail central attitudes are salient. 
Henry Long's attitudes toward himself are, like 
most people's both central and intense, but he 
does not give them any particular prominence 
in his everyday interaction with others. He 
does, however, work very hard trying to recruit 
members for the religious sect to which he 
belongs, even bringing religion into every con- 
versation. Anyone who knows Henry thinks of 
him in terms of the sect he represents, and his 
attitudes on religion, therefore, have a high 
degree of salience. 

Attitudes may also be measured in terms of 
their consisterws — the extent to which various 
attitudes and attitude systems fit together and 
are related. We would expect that because 
Henry Long is such a devout and loyal member 
of his particular religious sect, he also has a 
high regard for the other members of that sect. 
Such an attitude w^ould be consistent with the 
attitudes whose salience he has revealed by his 
industrious attempts to proselytize. If we dis- 
cover that he actually has a lou' opinion of his 
felk;w church members, we are surprised, 
because such an attitude is inconsistent with his 
attitudes tow'ard his religion. The attitudes that 
an individual has tow'ard an institution, such as 
a church, arc ordinarily consistent w'lth his 
attitudes cow^ard persons assv)ciated with the 
institution. Vernon Jones (19~0) found, in a 
survey of student attitudes over a 3'^-year 
period, that attitudes favorable toward religion 
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and the church ^\trc associated with a belie t 
in personal ethics (gooil individuals make a 
good socicts ), rather than in social ethics (good 
societies make cood individuals) Those tavor 
able toward religion also tended to rink service 
to societv, rather than understanding the world 
and sell, as their chief goal in attending college 
These consistencies arc unde rst indablt in view 
c^f the tendencu s of ^hurchc s to stress pt rson d 
values ethics and service to socict\ 

^lypes of mea^ntes 

tarU attempts to me isurc attitudes consisted 
of fairlv loose, ad hoc lists of scare merits pre 
sumabh related to the attitude it issue 1 1 

Thurstont with the help of f I ( hive ( 19?9) 
developed a more rcfKUtI method of scaling 
statements which he calU il the me tho 1 of sub 
jectiveh ap^ earing equal mte rvals fhurstonc 
19 U' The rhursfont equ il appearing intei 
vu scilc IS a more (oiimmi term foda> The 
Thursfonc method lonsisrs vit making i collec 
non of opinions ringing, fr )m \tr\ positive to 
vers neganse about i certiin (b)cii persi>n 
or insrituti«>n I he st ire m* nts ir die n given 
to a group indiv 'ihi ils w ho are iskc to judge 
th« opinions on in e le ve n pon r nx ale on which 
1, shall we sa> represtnfs the most favorable 
and 1 1 the le ist f ivrirable The ju Iges ire isked 
to rr\ to arrange the •»raftmtnts in such a wav 
that the> are iiisrribund (jver the full range 
from 1 r«» 11 The median rating that judges 
assign in givtii statement is dun taken as an 
indc < to the strength and dire i lion of the 
attitude evpressitl h\ the sratement Fable ^-1 
pnsents a sampling of items Irawn from the 
Desegregation Stah a twenty six item scale 
that has been use d m a scud\ i f attitudes coward 
Negroes in the South (Kellv lerson, A. 
Holtzman, 19S8 The rescan hers began with 
a pool of ?()() srarfmems from which they 
selected sevciirv six that they considered xO be 
better than the others The seventy six state- 
ments Were then submitted uj a panel of 102 


college students, who rated them on Thur- 
sione s edeven-point scale The twenty six items 
on which the judges showed the most agree- 
ment were then selectcvl to form the Descg 
regation Seale The values to tin left of each 
Item m Table I represent their original scale 
values These values were converted to a five- 
point scale for simplicity in scoring In other 
words, a respondent who agrees with the hrst 
item in the sample would receive a I for that 
response, where is a respondent whe^ agrees 
with the list Item would receive a 0 The 
highest possible seorr on tin scale wouUl there 
fore be 10 l and the lowest possible would be 

0 The higher the score the mote negative the 
attitude tow inl Negroes 

A different mttluKl of measuring utitudc s 
has been developed b\ Rensis I ikert '1932) 
like the Ihurstoiu que stionnain tit tespem 
vlfnt is eonlrontttl with a senes of statements, 
but instead of induanng mere agreement or 

1 lihlt > / IS/''///' I I f u> i f I * [h lUnh 

niju?/lf V/ // 1 /X ( c'te // ' S i// itiJ R 4nktJ 

In m i! L I L j ! i n > J '' / ' \l(st 

I } Ki/i) f v c Ih// n uu 79^8' 

1(J 4 I he Negro will i i.iain ignorant and 
superstitious ’tsj>iie equal educational 
opporrunines 

8 9 Negroes living m white neighborhoods 
lower the standards of cleanliness 
Admitting Negnxs to white sc hoed s 
would not work because most Negroes 
ill) not have the neussirv background 
to keep up with white students 

4 3 The Negro race will eventually reach the 
cultural and inttlltctual level of white 
people 

W 1 would nor object to participating in 
school athlc lie . with Negroes 

I 1 1 w</uid not object to dancing with a 

good Negro dancer 

1 1 The best way to solve the lacc problem 
IS to encourage intermarriage so that 
there will vvencualiy be onlv one rate 
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disagreement, he is able to choose one of five 
alternatives strongly agree (l\ agree (2>, 
undecided (3), disagree (4), and strongly dis 
agree (5) The statements are then submitted 
to a group ot respondents who make their 
responses to each item The results are then 
analyzed statistically, items that have the high 
est interL(»rrelation with the total score on all 
the Items are retained and the others 
eliminated The purpose ot this procedure is 
to obtain a group ot items which measure the 
same attitude or complex of attitudes Such a 
test thus possesses a high degree ot internal 
consistent y and shows significant differences 
between those who tavor the matter in question 
and those who art negatively inclined 

Another mt rhod intrtidiued bv louis Gurt 
man (19^0) ranks groups ot statements in 
such a wav that in atfirmativc answer to any 
one ot them assumes an atfirmativc answer to 
all the others ranking below it on the scale 
Questions have to be meticulously phrased and 
carefully pretested to meet this criterion, but 
the resulting instrument is said to be highly reli 
able and consistent Many researchers prefer 
to use Likert scales in their research because 
they are easier to construct than either Thur 
stone car Guttman scales (Aiken, 1970) 

Still anothei type of scale is the semantic dif 
ferential, which requires the respondent to rate 
an object, person, or event on a number of 
bipolar scales (e g good bad, hot-cold) This 
method has been used to measure the affective 
aspects c^f the meaning of words, and we shall 
give It more extended treatment in the chapter 
on communication 

There are also various kinds of free -response 
techniques, some of which are verb li and 
others which use paper and pencil They have 
the advantage of enabling respondents to men 
non salient attitudes that might otherwise 
escape the attention of researchers, but have 
the disadvantage of being difficult to score, and 
results generally do not possess a high degree 
of statistical precision Free-response methods 


are also useful in gathering information on 
highly significant attitudes that respondents 
would conceal it more direct forms of questions 
were use f For example when respondents in 
one study were asked in an hour long inter 
view what they worried about only one men 
tioncd sex or love lite But when respondents 
were shown a c moon »>f a person being asked 
what kind of problem wav bothering him they 
were much more likely to suggest that his prob 
1cm was his love bit ^Sanford 1931 ) 

There is no end to the ingenuity of 
researchtis wluv ire looking for unobtrusive 
wiys of measuring attitudes The 1968 pres 
idential campaign was one noted for the vigor 
ous speeches of George Wallace on the topic 
of law and order Just prior to the election. 
It happened rh u a Tennessee county passed an 
ordinance requiring all resident motorists to 
purchase and display a spe lal $13 tax sticker 
on their automobiles Any driver whose car was 
not displaying the sticker after October 31 (five 
days before the election) was subject to arrest 
and the payment of a $30 fine The fact that 
so manv motorists were also decorating the 
bumpers of their cars with stickers publicizing 
the candidate of their choice made it possible 
to determine whether those who endorsed 
George Wallace ^nd, presumably, law and 
order were also observing the law by displaying 
the tax sticker A survey of automobiles parked 
in public parking lots showed that ewer 23^ t 
of cars bearing Wallace bumper strips failed to 
display the tax sticker and hence were in viola 
tion of the county law This percentage was in 
contrast with a 13* violation rate for ears 
bearing Humphrey and Nixon stickers The 
fact that there was no difference in the violauon 
rate for new or old cars bearing Wallace 
bumper strips showed that econc^mic considera- 
tions were not a factor in the failure to pay 
the tax (Wrightsman, 1969) 

The technique used in this research was used 
to identify two kinds ot attitudes (a) attitudes 
toward presidential nominees, with particular 
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attention to the la>^-and-order candidate, and 
(b) atntud<‘s ttmard la^ observance, as indi- 
cated b> the purchase of the $1^ tax sticker 
What was particularl> interesting? in this study 
was the disparifv between the two kinds of atti 
tudes jt wis clear that the motorisis who sup- 
ported law and order in the ft>rni of an a>y?res 
sivt preside niial candidate where less likely 
than other motorists to obserse the law when it 
came to pasing taxes 

The Authoritarian Personality 

Persons who are char aetcristie ally preoccupied 
with law-and-order issues are likely to express 
other attitudes consistent with that concern 
Vernon Jones in his ^“'-year survey, 

found that students favorable to preparedness 
for war tende 1 to favor hrmer (more punitive) 
approaches in dealing with delinquency Such 
attitudes tend to be interrelated, or c lustered, 
and are termed authoritarian attitudes by inves- 
tigators in the allied fields of personality and 
sexial psychology Authoritarian attitudes have 
occupied a prominent place in such research 
during the last quarter of a century More 
studies have appeared dealing with this attitude 
cluster than with any other Such research is 
of general interest as well, for it has important 
implications for many different kinds of social 
behavior, such as child-rearing practices, leader- 
ship, group problem solving, and ethnic pre 
judice 

Authoritarian attitudes are expressed in 
behavior variously described as dogmatic, rigid, 
strongly supportive of traditional values, and 
highly status-oriented — behavior, in other 
words, that is submissive toward individuals 
possessing higher status and domineering 
where lower-status individuals are concerned 
Also consistent with authoritarian attitudes are 
tendencies to endorse the use of power tactics, 
toughness in dealing with failure and non- 


cooperativeness, arbitrariness in decision mak- 
ing, and willingness to use drastic methods in 
dealing with deviant behavior The activities of 
Nazis and other fascist groups arc often cited 
as prime examples of aurhorirananism, but any 
individual whj> uses or endorses harsh, puni- 
tive, or violent methods is motivated bv 
authoritarian attitudes 

The word authoritarian is roughly cquiva 
lent to autocratic, and its opposite, 
equalitarian, is approximately ccjuivalent to 
democratic Authoritarian attitudes are 
characteristic of relations among people who 
regard themselves and one another as basically 
unequal in value, whereas democratK attitudes 
imply equal-value relationships Wt are not 
referring here to inequalit\ or tqualits in 
wealth skill, or ph\sical stitngih, but rather 
to the wav in which people reganl one moihci 
The more people regiird themselves and each 
other as worthy of equal consideration, merelv 
by virtue of their existeme as human beings, 
the more their relationships will take place on 
a democratic basis The more the mutually per 
ceivecl personal value departs from equality, 
the more the relationship is likely to be charac 
terizcd by authoritarian attitudes and behavior 

Striving to maintain equal status relation- 
ships precludes the use t)f power, inasmuch as 
recourse to power tactics would imply an 
inequality in status Maintaining democratic or 
equalitarian relationships thus means that prob- 
lems must be resolved on the basis of a desire 
to understand and consider the interests of all 
concerned Inasmuch as such an approach is 
time consuming and may lead to lengthy 
negotiation, it follows that patience, restraint, 
and self-control are needed to keep matters 
from regressing to the kind of drastic and arbi- 
tary tactics characteristic of authoritarian modes 
of behavior 

Although social psychologists often refer to 
the "authoritarian personality as though it 
were a distinct type, they recognize that in actu- 
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alicy there is a scale of behavior that ranges 
from "extremely authoritarian" to "extremely 
democratic." Social behavior and attitudes can 
be referred to positions on such a scale to deter- 
mine whether they are more or less 
authoritarian. Similarly, individuals can be 
rated on such a scale in terms of the kind of 
behavior they usually or most characteristically 
display, keeping in mind that people may vary 
somewhat from one social situation to another, 
but also recognizing that there tends to be a 
mode or a norm that most of us conform to 
in our relations with others. The point is that 
both "authoritarian" and "democratic" repre- 
sent extreme polar positions and that most 
people would be grc^uped around the middle 
of such a sc*i!e. 

The Berkeley study 

The classic study of authoritarian traits was con- 
ducted at the University of California in Ber- 
keley during the I040’s and published in 1950. 
The study was subsidized by the research 
department of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, and the motivation to conduct the inves- 
tigation seems to have been, at least as far as 
the Committee was concerned, the fear that fas- 
cism might become as much of a menace in 
the United States as it did in Germany. The 
researchers designed a number of special ques- 
tionnaires, collected large quantities of data 
over a period of several years, and published 
their report. The authoritarian personality, in 
1950 (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, 1950). The appearance of The 
authoritarian personality was a signal evet.t in 
the history of social psychology for a number 
of reasons. It represented the first large-scale 
study of attitudes and personality using a com- 
bination of personality tests and attitude scales, 
together with clinical interviews and projective 
techniques. The study further focused on a 
topic that was of immediate and long-range 


importance from the standpoint of national and 
international politics, as well as from the stand- 
point of personal interest. The values and 
attitudes probed by the researchers lay at the 
very center of interpersonal and intergoup 
behavior. 

The researchers proceeded by surveying 
opinions of the total membership of a number 
of different groups. Subjects included students 
from universities, public school teachers, prison 
inmates, psychiatric patients, veterans groups, 
labor unions, and service clubs. Over 2000 sub- 
jects were studied in one way or another. Four 
basic types of questionnaires were developed 
for the study: measures of anti-Semitism, politi- 
cal and economic conservatism, ethnocentrism, 
and antidemocratic trends. The latter two vari- 
ables were measured by the E scale (for 
ethne^entrism) and the F scale (for fascism), 
instruments that have attracted a great deal of 
attention from psychologists, and it is these two 
scales that shall concern us primarily as we dis- 
cuss authoritarian attitudes in this textbook. 
Here are representative items from the scales: 

"America may not be perfect, but the 
American Way has brought us about as close 
as human beings can get to a perfect society." 
(E scale) 

"Negroes have their rights, but it is best 
to keep them in their own districts and 
schools and to prevent too much contact 
with whites." (E scale) 

"Homosexuality is a particularly rotten 
form of delinquency and ought to be 
severely punished." (F scale) 

"To a greater extent than most people 
realize our lives are governed by plots 
hatched in secret by politicians." (F scale) 

As data from questionnaires, personality 
tests, and interviews were accumulated and 
analyzed by the, Researchers, a number of trends 
emerged. For one thing, the correlations among 
the four scales were quite high and positive. 
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The ann-SemitK scale, tor example, correlaied 
80 with the E scale, and the E stale correlated 
.*^3 with the F scale Persons scoring high on 
any of these scales also seemed to differ in a 
number of significant ways from those scoring 
low There was a tendency tor example, tor 
low scorers to be more intraceptive than high 
Scorers — that, is the low scorers were more 
inclined u* be introspective and self-anai\rical 
and to question their own values and behavior, 
whereas the high scorers resisted any idea of 
self-appraisal and based their life decisitins on 
a reality that they perceived as being ordered 
by hard-and-fast rules Persons storing high on 
the scales were inclined to see a multitude of 
dangers in ambiguous situations, to deal with 
deviant behavior in drastic wm>s, to insist on 
obedience and deference on the part of low 
status individuals, and to accord obedience and 
deference to those of higher status High 
scorers tc nded to react to sex w'lth guilt and 
anxiety, but also to see it as the means for 
achieving status and dominance, whereas low 
scorers saw sex as implying warmth, cc^mpan- 
lonship. and mutual affection Low-scoring sub- 
let ts w'ere more accepting of themselves and 
more ambivalent toward their parents and 
authority figures, they also showed more toler- 
ance of ambiguous situations, were less inclined 
to be rigid or to excuse their own hostile or 
disturbing feelings by blaming them on the 
actions or intentions of others 

The Berkeley study has received consider 
able criticism, largely because the researchers 
were not as meticulous as they should have 
been in maintaining the usual s«.ientific con- 
trols For example, determination of subjects 
ratings on authoritarianism was made by inter- 
viewers who had aceess before the interview 
to each subjects completed questionnaire It 
was thus possible for preconceptions to color 
the percepts of interviewers Furthermore, 
each interview record was scored by only one 


judge, thus making it impossible to determine 
the amount of bias that had entered into the 
scoring 

Further Research On Authoritarian 
Attitudes 

Much of the research on authoritarian attitudes 
that has been published since the appearance 
of Tht duthontartau per\i)naUt\ has been con- 
terned with the validity of the F scale Inas- 
much as the correlations bttwe-en the F ^cale 
and the other three scales iistd in the Berkeley 
study were so high, it is usually considered to 
be a measure not only of authoritarianism, but 
an indirect measure ol anti beminsm cthno 
centrism, and economic (onscrvatism as w^ell 
Validity studies tonduettd with h stall have 
turned up st^me additional unresolved proh 
lems grcwing out of the Berkeley study People 
who are rigid, w'ho demand absolute and 
unquestioning obedience to persons in higher 
authority, who are intolerant of anlbiguiry. and 
who believe in drastic solutions to social prob- 
lems ought to score high on the F scale The 
work done by the Berkeley group aiui the 
researchers who have followed them shows that 
such people do, in fact, score high, but only 
if they are pcditically conservative or reaction- 
ary People with leftt\h political views who are 
rigid, demand absolute obedience, etc , do 
score high, but score m the middle and low 
ranges In other words, the F scale appears to 
be a test of right wing, traditional authoritarian- 
ism only, and not of Icft-wmg radical 
authoritarianism (Christie, 1956) 

F-scalc* scores also tend to be negatively cor- 
related both with education and with ten- 
dencies to be independent of conformity pres- 
sures (Lindgren, 1961, 1962, Lindgren & Sing- 
er, 1963, A1 Omar et al , 1965) A number of 
studies have shown them to be negatively cor- 
related wrh intelligence test scores, and Iowxt 
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social classes tend to score higher on 
authoritarianism than middle ami upper classes 
(MacKinnon & Centers, 1956). 

These negative correlations with education, 
independence, intelligent e, and social class are 
also related to the question of whether the F 
scale measures authoritarian tendencies or 
merely acquiescence. The F-scale items, like 
most the items in the four scales developed 
by the researt hers, are stateti in a positive form, 
so that agreement with an item results in 
increases m scores on the authoritarian side of 
the ledger, and disagreement leads to 
decreases. Jt is obvious, therefore, that persons 
who characteristically and uncritically agree 
Nsith printerl ' '^^rments uill score high on the 
F scale, irrespi c tive c^f the extent to which they 
possess other characteristics associated with 
authc'rirananism It is also quire possible, of 
course, that highb authoritarian people are 
more inclined to mark statenienta 'agree * than 
ire persons with strong democratic leanings, 
but the t»riginal rese archers on the authoritarian 
pcTSonahtv did nr.t explore this possibility. 

There has been considerable debate on this 
topic, but the problem now seems to have bccii 
resolvetl ('ouch anil Kenision (1900) reported 
success in constructing F>scalc-f> pe items that 
could be scorCi! iicgarively and that were not 
mere reversals ol the original positive F scale. 
Here are f\so examples- 

■‘People teihl to place too much emphasis 
on respect tor authority ’ 

“If may well be that c liildren w'ho talk back 
to their parents actually rc'spect them more 
in the long run. ' 

(.ouch and Keniston devised a 3('t)'item test 
for measuring tendencies to agree w'lth ques- 
tionnaire items. Persons storing high on this 
test they termed ‘yeasayers," and those .scoring 
low "naysayers. * When they stuilied yeasayers 
more intensively, using other measures and 


clinical interviews, they found that they 
appeared to be impulsive, anxious, dependent, 
and easily upset — persons who are described 
by clinical psycholcjgists as having “weak ego 
controls.” Naysayers, on the other hand, 
tended to be more mature and independent, 
with good impulse control. The important out- 
come of this research, as tar as our present dis- 
cussion is concerned, was the hnding that there 
was only moderate agreement between yeasay- 
ing and authoritarianism as measured by the 
revised positive F scale. The correlation was 
w'hich, though statistically significant, 
meant that acquiescence was invc^lved in only 
about of what the F scale measures. The 
correlation of acquiescence w’lth a halauitd F 
scale (one composed of both positive and nega- 
tive items) was only .09, w'hich suggests that 
the best way to eliminate acquiescence as a fac- 
tor when measuring authoritarian tendencies is 
to use a balanced scale. 

In spite of methodological flaws, Tht 
autbnrttar 'hiti ptrsonjltf\ still remains an impres- 
sive work. Its main theses — that authoritarian- 
ism IS a significant variable in soi lal behavior, 
that it . an be measured with a lair degree of 
accuracy , and that it is rekiied to a large number 
i)f persimalit} variables — have stood the test of 
much painstaking resear».h. Table 5-2 presents 
in brief form the findings of a tew of these 
studies. A quick review' shows that whatever 
its sh4>rtcomings, the F scale does distinguish 
betw'een persons whose behavior show's 
authviritanaii tendencies and those whose 
behavior does not. The net effect is a rather 
firm endorsimient of the general conclusions of 
the Berkeley study. 

Related persopiality variables 

Milton Rokeach {-U)6()^ developed some scales 
measuring dogmatt^m f i losed-mindedness, 
intolerance) that appeared at first to be an 
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Table 3-2. Brief Summaries of the Findings of Research Studies Using the F Scale as a Measure of 

Authoritarianism 

Tendencies to express hostility touard low-status persons. 

1. High scorers on the F scale were more likely to respond with personal hostility to low-status 
frustrators, but with only indirect hostility to high-status frustrators (Roberts dcjessor, 1938). 

2. In an experiment in which subjects thought they were administering electric shocks, high F 
scorers were more aggressive and punitive than low F scorers, particularly toward low-status 
individuals (Epstein, 1963, 1966). 

Tendencies to attribute hostile and derogatory motives to others (projection). 

3. When asked to rate the photographs of strangers on personality traits, high F scorers tended 
to display more suspicion, fear, and moral condemnation in rating the strangers. At the same 
time, they gave themselves high ratings on the same scales on which they had rated the 
strangers low (DeSoto, Kuethe, & Wunderlich, 1960). 

4. High F scorers had more dreams in which aggression was directed at out-group members and 
more dreams with friendly content about in-group members (Meet, 1933). 

Tendencies to endorse conventional and traditional values. 

3. There was a high correlation (+.61) between the F scale and a scale measuring agreement with 
traditional attitudes about family relationships (between children and parents, between 
husbands and wives, etc.) (Byrne, 1963). 

Tendencies to he rigid and dogmatic. 

6. When placed in an ego-involving situation, high F scorers were more likely to display rigid 
patterns of behavior, which, in turn, interfered with their ability to solve complex problems 
(Brown, 1933). 

7. A measure of tendencies to be rigid in personal matters correlated + .62 with the F scale 
(Meresko, Rubin, Shontz, & Morrow, 1954). 

8. The F scale was found to be significantly correlated with a measure of intolerance of ambiguity 
(Kelman & Barclay, 1963). 

Validation of F scale by pooled ratings of peers. 

9. F scores of the members of college fraternities were found to correspond to the fraternities* 
reputations for being authoritarian or nonauthoritarian (Wells, Chiaravallo, & Goldman, 
1957). 

Tendencies to devalue out-group members 

10. White high F-scale scorers tended to rate recorded voices of black persons less favorably 
than the voices of whites, irrespective of whether they had been informed as to the race of 
the speaker (SattJer, Davidson, & Palumbo, 1971). 


improvement over the F scale, in that they 
seemed to play no favorites as far as left and 
right-wing extremism was concerned. Later 
research^ however, has failed to substantiate 
this early promise. Kirtley and Harkless (1969) 
found that dogmatism was closely related to 


conservatism and prejudice toward out-groups 
and wondered whether subjects scoring low on 
the Dogmatism scale were bebg defensive 
against being considered conservative or pre- 
judiced, and were trying to convey an impres- 
sion of “open-mindedness.** Thomas E. Linton 
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(1968) found an inverse relationship between 
scores on the Dogmatism scale and academic 
achievement in high school and noted that a 
similar negative relationship had been encoun> 
tered in a previous study between achievement 
and F-scale scores. In sum, the Dogmatism 
scale has proved to be a useful research device, 
but it appears to be measuring a cluster of 
atticudes similar to those tapped by the F scale. 

Philip G. Zimbardo (1970) has conducted a 
number of studies t>n deindiviJuatwn, a process 
that appears to facilitate authoritarian behavior. 
Zimbardo maintains that the m<ire aware a per- 
son is of being an ifidindual. the less likely he 
!S TO give way to impulsive, irrational, and irre- 
sponsible oel.avior. Such impulsiveness may be 
prosotia! (e.g., love) or antisocial (e.g., hostile 
aggression.) We mennon deindividuation in the 
present context, because much of Zimbardo’s 
work IS concerned with its aggressive Aspects, 
Deindividuation is more likely to occur in situa- 
tions in which tue individual feels anonymous 
and without identity — such as when he is away 
from home in an environment in which no one 
knows who he is, when he is disguised, when 
he is part ol a large c^o^^d, or when he is under 
the influence of psychoactive drugs, like 
alcohol or cannabis. 

In one of Zimbardo’s experiments, college 
women were disguised in hoods and assembled 
in groups Cit four. None of the women knew 
the names of the others, and they were, to all 
intents and purposes, anonymous. The women 
then participated in a complex interview in 
which they were directed to administer electric 
shock to a subject. In actuality, the sub|e. was 
a confederate who dirl not receive any shock 
but had been trained to react with expressions 
of pain whenever a ‘‘shock*’ key was pressed. 
A control group of women were not clad in 
hoods, and hence were not considered by the 
experimenter to have been "deindividuated." 
Zimbardo’s hypothesis that the deindividuated 
women would deliver more shock to the 


“subject” was supported, for the shocks they 
administered lasted twice as long, on the aver- 
age, as those given by the control group. They 
also tended to increase their shock as f he exper- 
iment went on. 

Zimbardo notes that the more the aggressor 
is made to feel like an individual, the more 
restrained and responsible he becomes. 
Similarly, the more someone is aware of his 
victims as real persons — as individuals — the 
more he is inhibited in his attacks on them. 
Crime, particularly violent or destructive 
crime, is made possible by the feeling the crimi- 
nal has that he will not be caught, and hence 
will remain anonymous — deindividuated. 

Another personality variable that is of inter- 
est here is Machiavellianism, named after the 
famed political waiter of the Italian Rennais- 
sance, whose treatise, The prime, has achieved 
notoriety as a handbook for all who wish to 
manipulate and exploit others. Machiavellian- 
ism (Mach) is a factor or behavior style that 
characterize^ individuals who are willing to 
manipulate others, and who do not shrink from 
the use of power in interpersonal relations. 
Richard Christie and Florence Geis (1968, 
1971) have constructed a number of scales that 
tap various dimensions of Mach. Contrary to 
early expectations, the correlation of the scales 
with measures of authoritarianism is essentially 
zero, nor are there any signiflcant correlations 
with psychopathiilogy, political ideology, or 
social class. Results obtained with Mach scales, 
however, show that the more individuals are 
involved in working with others, the higher 
their Mach scores. 

Mach scores are also positively related to the 
ability to meet the demands of American soci- 
ety, including getting along in college. In fact, 
students coming from “prestige colleges” are 
likely to score higher on Mach scales than those 
from other schools. College students rating 
high on Mach scales are also able to out- 
manipulate their lower-scoring opponents and 
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consistently win laboratory games. One game 
was designed to test skill in interpersonal bar- 
gaining and was set up in the form of "legis- 
lative log rolling," in which players tried to use 
one another in winning both trivial and impor- 
tant issues. It was hypothesized that low-Mach 
scorers would become emotionally involved in 
the significant issues and hence would play less 
skillfully, whereas high-Mach subjects would 
remain detached and objective. Results sup- 
ported the hypothesis: low-Mach subjects lost 
on issues they most strongly endorsed, because 
they were distracted by ego-involving elements 
in the bargaining context, whereas high-Mach 
subjects remained detached and concentrated 
on winning. 

Christie and Geis note that there is no differ- 
ence in the performance of high- and low-Mach 
subjects in situations that are highly structured 
and in which there is no face-to-face contact. 
In interpersonal situations that are relatively 
unstructured, complex, and "fluid," however, 
high-Mach subjects tend to win. Christie and 
Geis attribute the success of the h^h-Mach 
individuals to their "singular disregard of others 
as individuals" and their tendency to "ster- 
eotype them as weak and subject to pressure" 
[p. 358]. Another advantage the high-Mach 
individual has is his ability to perceive accu- 
rately the weaknesses of others. The low-Mach 
indn idual, on the other hand, tends to be out- 
maneuvered and defeated by high-Mach man- 
ipulators, all the while clinging to his idealistic 
beliefs about how people should behave. As 
Christie and Geis say, "Sometimes it is not so 
much that high Machs win as that low Machs 
lose." 


Social Motives Considered as Seeds 

Psychological needs 

The concept of need is in some ways a more 
fundamental approach to the explanation of 


behavior than are the complexes or clusters 
of attitudes we have been discussing in the last 
few pages. NeeJ is a term borrowed from 
physiology by way of clinical psychology and 
personality theory. A need is, basically, a lack 
of something vital or important to the organism 
— a defleic. We all have needs for water, nour- 
ishment, oxygen, and warmth. We also have 
needs to be active, to rest, and to void wastes. 
The use of the word "need" is sometimes 
criticized because it actually explains nothing: 
it merely seems to be a label tacked on to the 
fact that everyone does these things. It does 
more than merely designate goals or behaviors, 
however; it also implies that a given goal or 
behavior is vital, and that without if life would 
cease, or normal growth would be compro- 
mised or impedeil. 

Psychological needs are an extension of this 
basic idea, except that we do not generally think 
of psychological needs as being crucial to 
human existence in an immediate sense, 
although they may have long-range implications 
with respect to the ability to survive. They are, 
instead, categories of goals and/or behaviors 
that vary considerably from person to person, 
but that function to a greater or lesser extent 
in all of us. Another way to look at psychologi- 
cal needs is to think of them as motives rooted 
in systems or complexes of attitudes or values 
that are more or less consistent with one 
another and chat function to generate certain 
kinds of behavior. 

Although there is considerable interpersonal 
variation in the strength of physiological needs, 
there tends to be even greater’ variation in 
psychological needs. Even the universal need 
to associate with others, discusseil in Chapter 
2, is highly variable in persistence gnd intensity. 
Although physiological needs can be modified 
in their intensity by social learning, psychologi- 
cal needs are even more responsive to such 
modification, and indeed some needs, like the 
need for achievement and the need for power, 
are principally die result of social learning. 
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The need for stimulation 

In Chapter 2 we mentioned the need for stimu- 
lation as a major factor in the universal ten- 
dency to seek the company of others: to 
associate. Like other needs, this motive is 
stronger in some individuals than in others. S. 
M. Sales (1971) hypothesized that persons with 
a high need for stimulation are attracted to and 
react favorably to complex, novel, and interest- 
ing situations, whereas those rating low in this 
need prefer quiet, peaceful, and simple situa- 
tions. Sales conducted a number of experi- 
ments whose results appear to confirm these 
hypotheses. Subjects were selected on the basis 
of their responses in blindfold tests in which 
they ^;iven a chance to minimize or exag- 
gerate stimuli from objects they were handling. 
The minimizers were classified as having a high 
need for stimulation (because they were under- 
rating and were thus ‘‘not getting enough ” 
stimulation from what they were feeling), and 
the exaggerarers were rated as being low in 
need for stimulation (because they w^ere over- 
rating and thus "getting too much" stimulation 
from what they were feeling). 

Subsequent tests showed that subjects with 
high need for stimulation (n Stiin) preferred 
complex designs while those low' in n Stim pre- 
ferred simple ones. When left alone in a reborn 
for 7^/2 minutes, high-n Stim subjects were 
observed (through a one-way mirror) to be 
more restless than low-n Stim subjects. In a 
problem-solving session in a small-group con- 
text, high-n Stim male subjects made consider- 
ably more statements than did low-n Stim sub- 
jects. In still another experiment, subjects lis- 
temed to a monologue and a complex dialogue 
presented to them in sequential fashion; then 
they heard a monologue and dialogue pre- 
sented simultaneously through the two 
speakers of a stereophonic apparatus. In each 
instance they were told to pay particular atten- 
tion to the monologue, rather than the 
dialogue. Then they were tested on their reten- 


tion for both presentations. The hypothesis that 
the high-n Stim subjects would pay more atten- 
tion to and remember more of the dialogue was 
supported, as Figure 5-1 shows. Sales believed 
that his findings also indicate that differences 
in n Stim 'may account for an tUnexpectedly 
large amount of social behavior which we 
observe in ourselves and others" [p. 133]. 

Theories regarding needs 

Personality theorists use a number of different 
systems of classifying needs. Abraham Mas- 
low's (1954) system of basic psychological 
needs, that we discussed briefly in Chapter 2, 
has been used rather extensively by personality 
theorists and researchers. It has a five-fold 
structure; 

1. Physiological needs — needs basic to the 
maintenance of the body processes. 



Monologue Dialogue Monologue Dialogue 


Sequential Simultaneous 

Conditions of presentation 

Figure 5 -/. Number of questions answered 
correctly by subjects with a high need for stimula- 
tion (ft Sthff) or a low n Stim when they were 
asked to listen to a monologue followed by a 
complex dialogue, then a monologue and a dialogue 
presented simultaneously (after Sales, 1971 ). 
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2. Safety needs — needs to avoid external dan- 
^r$ or anything that may harm the individual. 

3. Belongingness and love needs — the need to 
be given love, affection, and nui;turance by 
another person or persons. 

4. Esteem needs — needs to be valued, 
accepted, and appreciated as a person; to 
achieve and be adequate; to acquire status, rec- 
ognition, and anention. 

5. Self-actualization — the need for self- 
fulfillment. 

Maslow makes a number of points about his 
list of needs. First, they are ordered in a 
developmental sequence, from those that are 
lower in their biological development, to those 
that are higher. Second, the order represents 
a kind of priority. Biological needs must be 
satisfied before an individual can turn his atten- 
tion to higher needs. Furthermore, although 
higher needs can be postponed and are less 
urgent, living at the level of higher needs leads 
to greater biological efficiency. 

It can be seen from Maslow's list that 
socialized needs are largely at the third and 
fourth levels, although social learning affects 
attitudes and behavior at all five levels. 

Arnoff and Messe (1971) used two of Mas- 
low's needs as the basis for an experiment 
involving cooperation and collaboration in the 
context of small groups. Subjects were pre- 
selected on the basis of their replies to a 
sentence-completion test designed to measure 
their orientation to safety needs and esteem needs. 
Those who were preoccupied with meeting 
safety needs showed preferences for an orderly 
and predictable world. They seemed uncertain 
as to their abilility to cope with social relation- 
ships, tasks, or personal feelings, and their out- 
look on life was characterized by feelings of 
insecurity, mistrust, dependency, and incompe- 
tence. The researchers hypothesized that such 
individuals would collectively develop a group 
structure in which leadership functions would 


be concentrated in a few members, because of 
their reluctance to take charge of their own 
activities and their desire to have someone take 
responsibility for them. 

Subjects who focused on esteem needs 
expressed a strong desire to demonstrate 
competence and achieve respect from others. 
Their responses were characterized by con- 
fidence, mastery, and dominance. The inves- 
tigators hypothesized that esteem-need sub- 
jects would generate a shared form of leader- 
ship, partly because they wished to demon- 
strate competence to others (as well as to them- 
selves), and partly because they would not 
tolerate the domination of one or two group 
members. 

The subjects were organized into groups of 
five according to their need orientation. The 
groups were then assigned the task of planning 
and sketching a “living-learning ’ dormitory. As 
hypothesized by the investigators, the results 
showed that interaction in the safety-need 
oriented groups tended to be dominated by a 
few individuals, whereas the esteem-need 
oFiented groups functioned with a great deal 
more equally shared participation. 

Another approach to classification of 
psychological needs is one proposed by Henry 
A. Murray (1938). There an* twenty needs in 
Murray’s list, ranging alphabetically from the 
"need for abasement" to the “need for under- 
standing." Murray's needs are counterbalanced 
by “presses," which were defined in terms of 
what an object may do to the individual or for 
the individual, that is, in terms of its power to 
affect the well-being of the individual in one way 
or another. The strength of needs and presses 
in an individual's life may be determined 
by a number of clinical techniques, but the 
method most favored by Murray li the Thema- 
tic Apperception Test (TAT), a series of photo- 
graphs and drawings that psychologists use to 
elicit stories from subjects. These stories can 
be analyzed and scored in terms of the degree 
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CO which they reflect the presence of various 
needs and presses. 

The need to achieve 

Although all of Murray's needs have been 
incorporated in one way or another into per- 
sonality research, the need that has attracted 
the greatest amount of attention in recent years 
has been the need to achieve (for which we 
will use the common abbreviation "n Ach"). As 
the term implies, n Ach relates to accomplish- 
ment: mastering, manipulating, and organi 2 ing 
the physical and social environment; overcom- 
ing obstacles and maintaining high standards of 
work; comoeting through striving to excel one's 
previous perloniunce, as well as rivaling and 
surpassing others; and the like. It is often con- 
trasted with n Aff (need to affiliate), a need 
that relates to socializing: interacting with 
others, particularly with peers; pleasing others 
and winning their affection; expressing and 
maintaining attitudes of loyalty to family and 
to friends. Obviously, although n Ach and n 
Aff are not exact opposites, they imply differ- 
ent things. Under the goad of n Ach we tend 
to avoid others so as to concentrate on getting 
our work finished and are attracted to others 
only to the extent that they can help us 
accomplish our self-assigned tasks. Under the 
influence of n Aff, we are likely to place 
socializing and maintaining good relationships 
with others ahead of getting our work done. 
If personal accomplishment makes our friends' 
efforts appear inferior, we are likely to conceal 
our successes or even stop making efforts to 
succeed. It is difficult to maintain a ^ alance 
between n Ach and n Aff; most of us try to 
accomplish this end by "compartmentalizing" 
our lives — by reserving some time and some 
activities for personal accomplishment and 
some for socializing. 

Also contrasted with n Ach is n Power, the 
need to dominate and control. At first glance, 


n Ach and n Power seem similar, because 
people who are driven by a need to achieve 
often seek power to further their own ends, 
and people with power appear to be in a posi- 
tion to achieve many goals that are beyond the 
reach of those who lack the means. People who 
are dominated by n Power, however, are more 
interested in prestige, as well as controlling and 
manipulating others, whereas those who are 
dominated by n Ach are interested in personal 
accomplishment, with or without the collabora- 
tion of others, but preferably without. Both n 
Aff and n Power are compatible with the values 
of traditionalist cultures, whereas n Ach is less 
compatible, because it is more individualistic. 

Political leaders are characteristically 
dominated by n Power, and m the North 
American culture, where personal achievement 
is widely admired, they often express both 
needs. Richard E. Donley and David G. Winter 
(1970) used the McClelland scoring method 
(described later in this chapter) to analyze the 
inaugural addresses of the last thirteen presi- 
dents of the United States. Figure 5-2 presents 
the n Ach and n Power imagery per 1000 words 
for each president and shows that the two needs 
tended to be positively correlated, as far as this 
group is concerned. It is interesting to note that 
the presidents rating highest in n Power were 
Democrats. This is also true of the four presi- 
dents who were targets of assassins’ attacks. 
The ratings also tended to confirm hypotheses 
based on the actions and the personal style dis- 
played by the presidents during their terms of 
office, and demonstrate a fairly close relation- 
ship between presidents' words and deeds. 

Persons who score high on measures of n 
Ach enjoy exercising and testing their com- 
petencies and hence are attracted to tasks that 
are moderately difficult and that have some 
risk. They are^ in effect, more attracted to suc- 
cess than they are frightened by the possibility 
of failure. Tasks that are too easy, with no 
chance for failure, are less attractive, because 
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Figure 5-2. Power and achievement motivation 
scores (n Power and n Achievement ) based on 
thematic analyses of the inaugural addresses of 
presidents of the United States from 1905 onward 
f after Donley & Winter, 1970). 

they offer little challenge. On the other hand, 
very high-risk tasks, in which the elements for 
success are largely beyond the individual’s con- 
trol, are not attractive to them: the costs are 
much greater than the potential rewards. 

Persons scoring low in n Ach measures lack 
confidence in themselves and are more anxious 
about failure than they are interested about suc- 
cess. They tend to* have a low opinion of their 
abilities as well. They are therefore attracted 
to low-risk tasks, in which there is little chance 
for failure. Middle-risk tasks are avoided, partly 
because of lack of confidence and partly 
because of their strong fear of failure (FF). 
Oddly enough, high-risk ventures attract them, 
because they feel that success beyond the 
easiest of tasks is just a matter of luck anyhow. 
It is probably the low n Ach people who pro- 
vide the best market for lottery tickets, whereas 
the high n Ach individual, if he gambles at all, 
is likely to prefer a game of skill in which he 
can compete with individuals who are about his 
own level of competence. Weiner and Kukla 
(1970) e3q>lain the differences in task prefer- 


ence of high and low-n Ach scorers in terms 
of the kind of information the two types of 
individuals are seeking. High-n Ach persons 
are attracted to tasks of intermediate difficulty 
because they are looking for information about 
their abilities, whereas low-n Ach persons 
would rather not/have information about their 
abilities (since they have already decided that 
they are low) and, instead, select tasks that will 
tell them something about their environment. 

The theoretical relationship between high- 
and low-n Ach styles and their task preferences 
in terms of risk levels is depicted in Figure 
5-3. Note that the high-n Ach person is 
attracted to tasks in which he has a middling 
chance for success, whereas the low-n Ach per- 
son is attracted to tasks in which he has a very 
high or a very low chance for success. 

Heinz Heckhausen (1968) and his associates 
have done a great deal of research with vari- 
ables associated with achieving behavior. They 
have found that German subjects tend to score 
higher than Americans on fesurof failure (FF), 
whereas Americans score higher on hostile press 
(HP), a tendency to locate possible sources of 
interference with goal-directed activity out in 



Chances of succeeding on tisk 
Figure 5-3. * Schematic representation of the 
hypothetical relationship between Wiractiveness 
and risk in tasks for an individual; scoring high on 
measures of the need to achieve (h Ach) and one 
who has a strong motive to avoid failure, as well 
as a low degree of n Ach (after Atkinson 6 
Feather, 1966). 
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the environment, rather than within oneself. FF 
leads to cautiousness, whereas HP leads to an 
aggressive stance with respect to the environ- 
ment. The person high on FF is likely to be 
hesitant where risks are concerned, whereas 
high-HP individuals are likely to move aggres- 
sively against the challenges they feel are posed 
by the environment, and are, as a consequence, 
more personal-achievement oriented. 

Measuring the need to achieve 

The psychologists who played leading roles in 
much of the early research relating to n Ach 
are David C. McClelland of Harvard University 
and John W. Atkinson of the University of 
Michigan. M<v-lelland and Atkinson (1948) 
first observed the effects that varying degrees 
of food deprivation have on stories written in 
response to the presentation of a selection of 
TAT pictures They found that subjects who 
had been deprived of food for 16 hours tended 
to introduce m<'re food-deprivation themes 
into their stories than had subjects who had 
been deprived for only 4 hours, and the latter 
used more such themes than did subjects who 
had been deprived only one hour. The experi- 
ment thus established the fact that differences 
in a motivational state — hunger — ^will appear in 
fantasy material. 

McClelland and Atkinson then turned to 
research in which n Ach was manipulated and 
the results measured by selected TAT cards. 
In the “relaxed” condition, male students at 
Wesleyan University took some mental ability 
tests under the direction of an experimenter 
who was introduced to them as a graduate stu- 
dent trying out some psychological measures 
still in a developmental state. In the “aroused” 
condition, the tests were administered to sub- 
jects without their being given any advance 
information as to why they were taking them. 
At the end of an initial test period they were 
shown how to correct the tests and calculate 


their own scores. They were then directed to 
put their names on their booklets, together 
with information about secondary schools and 
colleges they had attended and an estimate of 
the level of their intelligence. The subjects 
were then told that the tests they had taken 
were measures of intelligence, administrative 
ability, and leadership potential and that they 
were given as part of a Navy research program 
designed to identify colleges that were most 
successful in producing graduates qualified to 
enter administrative work. The experimenter 
also noted that Wesleyan University students 
excelled on this test and then cited (fictitious) 
averages achieved by “typical” Wesleyan stu- 
dents. The norms quoted were so high that it 
became obvious to all subjects that they had 
failed badly. Additional tests were then given, 
and once again norms were announced that 
showed the subjects had failed again. The pur- 
pose of this treatment was thus to deprive the 
subjects of achievement, in the same way that 
subjects in the earlier experiment had been 
deprived of food. 

After this phase of the experiment had been 
completed, subjects were asked to write brief 
3-minute stories suggested by pictures that 
were flashed on a screen for a few seconds. All 
the pictures represented work situations and 
represented visual samples of the kinds of 
things the experimenters believed people 
would think about when the need to achieve 
has been aroused. Results showed that the 
stories written by subjects in the “aroused” 
condition showed significantly more achieve- 
ment-oriented themes than did stories written 
by subjects in the “relaxed” condition. A 
“neutral” condition, in which the mental ability 
tests were given after the stories were written, 
produced fantasy material that was inter- 
mediate in the amount of achievement imagery 
displayed (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, dc 
Lowell, 1953). Results thus showed that 
achievement motivation could be manipulated 
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experimentally and that it could be measured 
by fantasy material. 

A more detailed discussion of the method 
used in the n Ach research subsequently carried 
out by McClelland, Atkinson, and their 
associates may be in order. A typical picture 
used to elicit fantasy material depicts a boy sit- 
tii\g at a desk with an open book in front of 
him. A subject low in n Ach may write a story 
something like this: 

** A boy in a classroom who is daydreaming 
about something. He is recalling a previously 
experienced incident that struck his mind to 
be more appealing than being in the class* 
room. He is thinking about the experience 
and is now imagining himself in the situation. 
He hopes to be there. He will probably get 
called on by the instructor to recite and will 
be embarrassed'* (McClelland, 1961). 

There is nothing in this story that indicates 
anything in the way of n Ach. In fact, there 
is much that is antithetical. The following story 
written by another subject for the same picture 
is quite different: 

'The boy is taking an hour written. He 
and the others are high-school students. The 
test is about two-thirds over and he is doing 
his best to think it through. He was supposed 
to study for the test and did so. But because 
it is factual, there were items he saw but did 
not learn. He knows that he has studied the 
answers he can't remember and is trying to 
summon up the images and related ideas to 
remind him of them. He may remember one 
or two, but he will miss most of the itefhs 
he can't remember. He will try hard until 
five minutes are left, then give up, go back 
over his paper and be disgusted for reading 
but not learning the answers" (McClelland, 
1961). 

A number of themes in this story suggest 
a high level of n Ach. The boy keeps trying 


to do his best, in spite of repeated failures to 
remember. He takes responsibility for his per- 
formance and blames himself for his failure. 
The fact that the boy fails in the end is not, 
according to McClelland, an indication that the 
subject was lacking in n Ach. Actually, there 
is no difference in the outcomes of stories writ- 
ten by persons who are high or low in this 
motive. The difference lies in the greater 
number of achievement themes that appear in 
their stories. 

McClelland's method of measuring n Ach is 
more complicated than the questionnaire 
approach used in other studies of social 
motives, but it has a number of points to recom- 
mend it. One of the problems with question- 
naires is the possibility that the respondent will 
become aware or even suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the experimenter and, as a conse- 
quence, will consciously or unconsciously slant 
his responses accordingly. Such response bias 
is less likely to occur with a free-response or 
projective technique like the one employed by 
McClelland and his associates, inasmuch as the 
' content of the picture is quite ambiguous and 
the subject has few clues, if any, as to what 
the experimenter is mea.« iring. Another advan- 
tage of the McClelland n ethod is that it is well 
suited to cross-cultural research: pictures trans- 
late more readily with less distortion of mean- 
ing than do questionnaire items. One of the 
significant features of the approach used by 
McClelland and Atkinson has been the amount 
of cross-cultural research it has inspired. 

Cross-Validation of n Ach Hesearch 

4. 

We have shown that the McClelland- 
Atkinson TAT method produced valid results 
in their early experiments. Tljje question now 
is whether the technique qsn be used to 
measure differences in n Ach that occur outside 
the laboratory. It is common knowledge that 
some people characteristically achieve more 
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than others. Can the TAT approach produce 
scores that actually differentiate between 
achievers and nonachievers? Results for some 
studies indicate they do. For example, when 
400 adults in upstate New York were divided 
at the median into high- and low-n Ach groups, 
those whose n Ach was high were more likely 
to have risen in social status during their lives, 
that is, they were more likely to be white-collar 
employees who had grown up in blue-collar 
families On the other hand, persons with low 
n Ach were more likely to have remained at 
the same status level or to have dropped from 
white-collar to blue-collar status. Figure 5-4 
shows the contrast between men rating high 
and low in Ach with respect to their status 
mobility. The hgure compares men with high 
n Ach with those with low n Ach and should 
be read as follows: 44 '7 of the men with high 
n Ach, whose fathers were in blue-collar occu- 
pations, are now white-collar, whereas 20^\ of 
men with high n Ach, whose fathers were in 
white-collar occupations, are now blue-collar. 
This contrasts with 32^7 of men with low n 
Ach, whose fathers were in blue-collar occupa- 
tions, who are now white-collar, and 37^7 or 
low n Ach men, whose fathers were in white- 
collar occupations, who are now blue-collar 
(Littig & Yeracaris, 1965). 



Percent 

Figure 5*4. Relationship between n Ach and 
ambition as indicated by upward mobility 
(Littig & Yeracaris, 196H ). 


If movement upward within the social order 
can be accepted as an indicator of n Ach, then 
the results of this study suggest that the 
McClelland method of measuring this motive 
has some degree of validity. 

The tendency to remember incompleted 
rather than completed tasks has been termed 
the Zeigarnik effect after the German psycholo- 
gist who identified and investigated the concept 
in 1927. It can be hypothesized that individuals 
scoring high on n Ach measures would be more 
responsive to the effect in achievement- 
oriented situations, whereas those scoring low, 
having a higher fear of failure, would be more 
likely to remember their successes — the com- 
pleted tasks. Weiner, Johnson, and Mehrabian 
(1968) conducted an experiment testing this 
hypothesis by administering the McClclland- 
Atkinson TAT cards to male undergraduates 
taking a psychology course. In order to control 
for effects of fear of failure (FF), the inves- 
tigators also administered a test of situational 
anxiety, the Test Attitudes Questionnaire 
(TAQ), the score of which was subtracted from 
the TAT score, to give a new achievement 
motivation score. The final examination for the 
course consisted of 58 fill-in-type or "com- 
pletion* items. When each student finished his 
examination and turned in his paper, he was 
asked to take three minutes to write down as 
many of the test items as he could remembeh 
Results showed that students with high achieve- 
ment motivation scores remembered signifi- 
cantly more incompleted than completed items, 
than those with middle-range or low scores. 
The findings therefore suggest that the 
McClelland-Atkinson method of measuring n 
Ach is valid, particularly when FF is controlled. 

In other respects, however, there appear to 
be problems with regard to the validity of n 
Ach measures. Malcolm S. Weinstein (1969) 
got very inconsistent results when he adminis- 
tered eight different measures of n Ach to some 
200 male undergraduates over a four-week 
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penod. Correlations among the measures were 
essentially zero, and reliability of proiective 
measures (like the TAT) was low His findings 
with respect to projective tests are rather 
characteristic of the experiences of other inves- 
tigators with such measures (Anastasi, 1968) 
The fact that projective tests of n Ach present 
problems does not, however, mean that n Ach 
research should be abandoned by psycholo- 
gists, according to Weinstein, but rather that 
it should focus more on tendencies to approach 
or avoid certain situations, instead of on the 
measurement of motivational tendencies 
Nevertheless, in spite of such criticisms, inves- 
tigations of n Ach and its correlates continue 
to attract extensive investments in talent and 
time on the part of researchers 

Cross-cultural studies of n Ach 

Like a good many personality variables, n Ach 
appears to stand up best in comparative studies 
of groups A number of research studies show 
that the more authoritarian and traditional the 
family structure, the lower the level of n Ach 
among individuals who grow up in such an envi- 
ronment An example of such a study is one 
done by Norman M Bradburn ( 196 J), who had 
the opportunity to administer TAT cards to 
groups of Turkish and American junior execu- 
tives taking a course in schools of business 
administration in their respective countries 
The difference between the two cultures is 
shown by the fact that the American subjects 
had a median n Ach score of 11, whereas the 
median for their Turkish counterparts was 6 5 
Three times as many American executives as 
Turkish scored above the combined median 
Even so, there was considerable variation 
among the Turkish executives Some of them 
had left their families at the age of 14 to live 
m **^village institutes,* which are schools 
founded by the Turkish government to tram 
teachers for the more remote areas of the coun- 


try When Turkish educational administrators 
were compared on n Ach, it was found that 
those who had left home to live in village 
institutes at the age of 14 were twice as likely 
to score high on n Ach as those who had con- 
tinued to life with their parents Somewhat 
similar results were obtained for business 
executives, those who had lost their father or 
had lived away trom their parents before they 
were 18 years old were three times as likely 
to score high on n Ach 

We noted earlier that n Ach tends to be 
antithetical to n Aff and n Power John D W 
Andrews ( 1967 ) used the McClelland- 
Atkinson-TAT approach with txctutivts from 
two business hrms located in Mexico Firm A 
was an American subsidiary that had shown 
great progress in recent years, as indicated by 
higher levels ot production ami increases in 
profits Most of Its employees were Mexicans 
Their opportunities for advance ment were 
quite good because the company s operations 
were expanding and its policy was to fill cxecu- 
' tive positions by promoting Mexican 
employees, even to the extent of moving out 
Americans Company P was an all-Mexican firm 
which was on the decline Its head ran his hrm 
like a feudal empire, was unpredictable, and 
treated his employees capriciously Whereas 
promotion in Firm A was based on competence 
and general elfecciveness, top executives m 
Firm P tended to promote people who would 
be less likely to challenge thejr positions The 
emphasis in Firm A was on doing one s job well 
and on increasing production, whereas in Firm 
P the emphasis was on keepir^ one s job 
When the stories written b^ the two groups 
of executives were compared ,jtop-level execu- 
tives in Firm A scored signiifcantly higher in 
n Ach than did comparable executives in Firm 
P, whereas the latter scored significantly higher 
in n Power Differences between lower-level 
executives in the two firms were the opposite, 
but statistically these differences were small 
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and barely significant. Andrews surmised chat 
the difference between top-level and lower- 
level executives within the same company 
could be explained in terms of the climate in 
Firm A being favorable to achievement- 
oriented employees, and the climate in Firm 
P being favorable to power-oriented em- 
ployees. This hypothesis was borne out by 
his finding that n Ach scores correlated posi- 
tively and significantly with job level and pro- 
motion in Firm A, but that n Power correlated 
negatively. In Firm P, n Power correlated sig- 
nificantly with job level and promotion, but n 
Ach correlated negatively. In other words, n 
Ach, but not n Power, was rewarded in Firm 
A, and n but not n Ach was rewarded 

in Firm P. 

The effect of differing levels of n Ach on 
economic production and the course of history 
was studied by McClelland (1961), who under- 


took a comparative study of n Ach and 
economic achievement in 39 different 
countries. As a measure of n Ach, he used the 
number of achievement themes appearing in 
elementary school readers. Criteria "used to 
measure the level of economic achievement 
included per capita income (corrected for dif- 
ferences in foreign exchange rates) and electri- 
cal production per capita (corrected for the 
availability of natural resources, such as water 
power and coal deposits). Some of McClel- 
land’s results are presented in Table 5-3. The 
correlation between n Ach and economic 
achievement is a highly significant .43. In other 
words, in countries where children’s stories 
showed a high degree of achievement imagery, 
the growth rate tended to be higher than 
expected, and in those countries whose story 
books rated low in n Ach, growth rate tended 
to be less than would ordinarily be expected. 


Tabie 5 - 3 . RelatWNship beta aai NeeJ for Aihtetement, Refleited by the Number 
of Athtenmeut Thenm tn Elementary School Readtrs tn 1950, and Eeonomn 
Grou th Rati, Measured b^ Increases inElectru Pouer Production, 1952-1958 
(after Me Cltlland, 1961} 


Economic Growth Kate 

Low High 

Argentina Lebanon 

France Union of South 

Africa 

Ireland Syria 

Tunisia 

Turkey India 

Australia Israel 

Spam Pakistan 

Greece Canada 

Bulgaria U. S. A. 

West Germany U. S. S. R. 

Portugal 

New Zealand Uruguay 

Hungary Norway 

Sweden Finland 

Netherlands Italy 

Japan Switzerland 

Chile Denmark 

Algeria Belgium 

Iraq Austria 

United Kingdom 

Poland Mexico 
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Historical developments and n Ach 

Not content with showing a relationship 
between n Ach and economic productivity in 
modern times, McClelland turned his analysis 
to the rise and fall of ancient Greece, pre- 
Columbian Peru, sixteenth-century Spain, and 
England from Tudor times to the Industrial 
Revolution. His measures of n Ach consisted 
of the number of achievement themes that 
appeared in the literature of ancient Athens, 
medieval Spam, and England (1550 to 1800) 
As measures of actual (economic) achievement 
he usc'd the extent of the Athenian trade area 
(550 ro 300 B C ), shipping volume for Spam, 
and coal import figures for London Achieve- 
ment imagery for ancient Peru was scored 
according to themes appearing on funerary 
urns. McClelland's general finding was that high 
levels ot n Ach tended to appear fifty to one 
hundred years before increases in economic 
activity took place Figure 5-5, for example, 
shows how changes in levels of n Ach, as shown 
by the number of achievement themes in Eng- 
lish literature, anticipated changes in Jevels of 
economic production by about fifty years The 
bottom graph line represents the amount of 
achievement imagery appearing in samples of 
English wnting at various points between 1550 
and 1800 The top line represents deviations 
(plus or minus) from the expected volume of 
coal imports received at the Port of London 
during the indicated years * 

If the number of n Ach themes appearing 
in the literature of a country have any predic- 
tive value, there is a possibility that the gniwth 
race in the United States may begin to lag 
behind that of other countries. Nancy M Hen- 
ley (1967) examined the stories appearing in 
the Saturday Etenmg Post between 1901 and 

'Coal import figures m London at rhe beginning and 
end of the period indicated arc points that can be 
connected by a straight line, drawn on a logarithmic 
scale It IS hence possible to calculate deviations from 
the theoretically **expected level of impons for any 
given petiod 


Time (50 years later) 

1600 1634 1667 1700 1734 1767 1100 1833 
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Figure 5-^. Relationship hctu een n Ach and 
economic act it it y in Ln inland hetu een 1 500 <ind 
(McClelland 19(^1 p 1^9 R^ptodiiced 
by pel mn Sion ) 

1961 and found a fairly steady decline in 
achievement imagery, with a slight reversal dur- 
ing the 1950 s She concluded that n Ach is 
losing its appeal as a major value in the Ameri- 
can culture 

7 he significance of n Aih as a social mot it e 

We have engaged in this extended discussion 
of n Ach for a number of reasons First, it pro- 
vides an example of how attitudes and values 
can serve as sources of motivation for the way 
m which people interact with cheir environ- 
ment Persons rating high on n Ach tend to 
look for problems and ro try harder when they 
encounter frustrations and difficulties They 
enjoy problem solving and arc task oriented 
Persons rating low in n Ach try io avoid prob- 
lems ana are easily discouraged by difficulties 
They tend to regard problems pnmanly as 
annoyances and as sources of anxiety and irrita- 
tion. They are likely to rate higher in n Aff 
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(the affiliation motive) than are those who score 
high in n Ach. 

Second, the degree to which a person's 
attitudes and values arc characterized by n Ach 
has a great deal to do with his interpersonal 
behavior. Persons scoring high on n Ach are 
more likely to perceive socializing as interfer- 
ing with “getting the job done." Such a person 
is more likely to react to others in terms of 
the extent to which he sees them as helping 
or interfering with his achievement. In working 
with others, he is more likely to prefer to be 
independent and to avoid dependency relation- 
ships. 

Third, n Acli a culturally determined var- 
iable — that is, some societies or cultures foster 
personal achievement and place it in a central 
position within a complex of interrelated 
attitudes and values, w^hereas others may regard 
high-achievement persons with suspicion and 
as threats to group solidarity and loyalty. The 
degree to which the values of a culture are 
characterized by n Ach or n Aff will, of course, 
have an important effect on how the members 
of the culture perceive themselves and their 
environment. There is an almost infinite range 
of variables on which cultures differ. N Ach 
may not even be the most important source 
of variation, but in a world composed of 
societies that are achieving and affluent and 
those that are economically deprived, of indus- 
trialized nations and nations trying to emerge 
from the the restraining bonds of traditional- 
ism, national variations in n Ach may prove to 
be more significantly related to progress "^nd 
economic survival than almost any other kind 
of difference. 


Summary 

The individual's predisposition to behave in 
one way or another is likely to be reflected in 
his attitudes and other socially acquired 
motives. Attitudes have varying amounts of 


affective, cognitive, and behavioral components 
and may be organized into value systems. Inte- 
grated sets of beliefs and values that justify the 
policies of a group or institution are termed 
iJeologies. Attitudes also determine how reality 
is perceived. Intellectualized attitudes which do 
not visibly affect social behavior may be the 
result of a need to satisfy two or more conflict- 
ing sets of beliefs or values. 

Inasmuch as attitudes cannot be directly 
observed, they must be inferred from behavior 
of some type, for example, from social behavior 
or from the responses to the items in a ques- 
tionnaire or rating scale. The latter devices can 
be used to measure the direction, intensity, 
centrality, salience, and consistency of the 
attitudes in question. Attitude measures may 
consist of Thurstone-type scales of equal- 
appearing intervals, constructed of items 
evaluated on an eleven-point scale and then con- 
verted to a conventional “yes-no" format. Re- 
sponses are then scored in accordance with the 
weight the judges give each item. With the 
Likert- rype scale, respondents indicate the 
degree (o which they agree or disagree with 
sets of statements which have previously been 
anal>zed in order to ensure internal consis- 
tency. Of the several other approaches to the 
measurement of attitudes, the free-response 
type has the advantage of being less biased, but 
is harder to score. Inasmuch as attitudes are 
motives, they are likely to reveal themselves 
in overt behavior, and psychologists have 
devised a number of ingenious ways (such as 
tallying political and tax stickers on 
automobiles) to gather evidence about attitudes 
and their correlates. 

The cluster of attitudes related to 
authoritarian patterns of belief and behavior 
has been subjected to intensive and extensive 
analysis for the last two decades. Authoritarian 
or autocratic attitudes are characterized by pre- 
ferences for the use of power in human rela- 
tionships, whereas equalitarian or democratic 
attitudes are more likely to emphasize the use 
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of understanding and patience. Much of the 
research dealing with authoritarian attitudes has 
been initiated by a series of studies conducted 
at the University of California in Berkeley and 
published in 1950 under the title of The 
authoritarian personality. Researchers found 
diat authoritarian attitudes tended to be 
associated with race prejudice, rigidity, puni- 
dveness, and guilt and anxiety about sex. 
Although this research has been criticized on 
methodological grounds, its basic findings have 
proved to be valid, and one of the question- 
naires used in the study, the F scale, has become 
the most widely u^td instrument for measuring 
authoritarian attitudes. The F scale, too, has 
been subjected to extensive crutiny and criti- 
cism, but the repeated finding that its scores 
are positively correlated with other measures 
and indications of authoritarianism indicates 
that the scale is reasonably valid. 

Behavior along authoritarian lines is likely 
to be characterized by closed-mindedness or 
dogmatism and is facilitated by a process of 
deindividuation, whereby the individual loses 
his inhibitions and feels less responsible for his 
behavior. Contrary to expectations, however, 
measures of Machiavellianism (Mach) correlate 
zero with the F scale. Persons scoring high on 
Mach scales show a superior ability to get along 
with others and to accomplish their goals. They 
are inclined to be objective and detached in 
ego-involving encounters with others and are, 
consequently, less likely to be distracted from 
their main goals. 

Some psychological needs have significant 
social outcomes. The need for stimulation, for 
example, is associated with attentiveness in 
complex social situations. Maslow’s psychologi- 
cal need system posits five levels, ranging from 
the basic, biological “maintenance" needs to the 
need for self-actualization. The needs relating 
to belonginjiness, love, and esteem are the most 
sockUzed, although social learning affects 
attitudes and behavior at all levels. Murray’s 


system of needs is more complex than that of 
Maslow and includes a list of twenty specific 
needs that may motivate people in various ways 
and in various situations. Needs are counterbal- 
anced by “presses,” which represent environ- 
mental forces affecting the behavior of the 
individual. Both needs and presses may be 
identified and measured by a subject's 
responses to a seties of pictures which con- 
stitute the Thematic Apperception Test, or 
TAT. Of all the needs proposed by Murray, 
the need for achievement, or n Ach, has been 
given the greatest amount of attention by 
researchers. McClelland and Atkinson have 
used a series of pictures similar to the TAT 
as a way of measuring n Ach and have found 
that this measure discriminates between per- 
sons who have high levels of ambition and aspi- 
ration and those who do not. Persons scoring 
high in n Ach are likely to be minimally respon- 
sive to the need for affiliatioa with others, n 
Aff, or to the need to dominate and manipulate 
others, n Power. High-achieving persons are 
likely to be eager to attempt tasks that test their 
ability and are relatively undeterred by fear of 
failure (FF). As a consequence, they arc not 
attracted to problems in which they have a 100% 
chance for success or those in which their 
chances are nil. Persons scoring low in n Ach, 
who also have a high FF, tend to have motives 
that are the opposite. They tend to attempt 
tasks that are very easy, because they have little 
confidence in themselves, or tasks with a low 
probability for success, because everything 
beyond the easiest level is a matter of chance 
anyway, as they see it. 

Research with n Ach measles show that it 
appears to be positively related to upward 
social mobility, as well as to tendencies to 
remember incompleted (rather than com- 
pleted) tasks — the Zeigamik effect. The 
development of n Ach is adversely affected by 
authoritarian and traditional family structure. 
Surveys of achievement themes in literature. 
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especially in stories in elementary school 
readers, show a positive relationship between 
the numbers of such themes and the economic 
growth of a number of countries. This trend 
also appears in studies relating achievement 
themes occurring in literature and art to 
economic development in ancient Greece, pre- 


Columbian Peru, medieval Spain, and England 
during the reigns of the Stuart and Hanoverian 
kings. Achievement needs play a significant 
part in interpersonal behavior involved in pre- 
ferences for social interaction, task perform- 
ance, and attitudes toward high- and low- 
achieving individuals. 
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In C bApters 2-5 we have considered social 
behavior largely from the standpoint of the 
individual: why he seeks the company of others 
and the learning that results because of this 
interaction. In this chapter we turn our 
attention to the social environment and the 
forces it brings to bear on the individual in 
order to influence his behavior. We shall not 
lose sight of the individual in this discussion 
because we shall think of him as the focal 
point of these forces, but we shall be interested 
in considering the processes that result in 
social learning and that guide and direct his 
behavior. 


Social Facilitation of Performance 

We begin our discussion by observing what 
occurs when people perform tasks in the 


i/7 
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presence of others. The point in the studies to be 
described is that the mere presence of other 
people is a source of influence. This influence 
may be the result, as we suggest in Chapter 
2, of the fact that other people are a source 
of stimulation or even stress. Very likely the 
inverted-U hypothesis holds here, in that mild 
stress or stimulation is helpful, but that stress 
beyond a certain level results in a deterioration 
of performance. As the research reviewed by 
Robert B. Zajonc (1965) shows, stress can be 
a faictor of the task as well as of the social situa- 
tion. The more complex and potentially stress- 
ful the task, the less helpful the presence of 
others is likely to be; the simpler and less stress- 
ful the task, the more the presence of others 
is likely to aid pe^^formance. 

Familiar and unfamiliar tasks 

The first group of studies reviewed by Zajonc 
deals with the facilitation of performance. In 
one of these studies, National Guard trainees 
were required to spend 2Wi hours monitoring 
a circle of twenty red lamps that were lighted 
serially in a clockwise sequence, twelve se- 
quences per minute. On the average of once 
every IVi minutes, one of the lights failed to 
come on in its proper sequence. The subject’s 
task was to signal when this occurred. Subjects 
in the control group carried out this monoto- 
nous task alone, whereas subjects in the experi- 
mental group were told that from time to time 
a lieutenant colonel or a master sergeant would 
enter their booth to observe their performance. ’ 
These visits actually took place at approx- 
imately half-hour intervals. Results showed that 
subjects who were visited by a superior were 
far more accurate than those who worked 
alone. During the latter part of the experiment, 
the supervised subjects missed noting only 20% 
of the times a lamp failed to light, whereas 
those who were never visited missed 64% of 
the tamp failures (Bergum Lehr, 1963)* 
Other studies reviewed by Zajonc, however. 


showed that the presence of others did not 
facilitate responses, but, instead, led to a 
deterioration of performance. In another 
experiment, subjects were seated in a chair, 
attached to electrodes, told not to smoke or 
vocalize in any way, and left alone. They then 
received a half-second of electric shock every 
10 seconds. On the table before them was a 
red button. Most subjtrcts discovered that 
pressing the button delayed the onset of a 
shock by 10 seconds; hence, pressing the but- 
ton at frequent intervals effectively eliminated 
the possibility of shock. It took the average sub- 
ject about I n/2 minutes to learn this. When 
subjects were tested in pairs, however, only 
tw^o pairs out of the twelve tested were able 
to learn the relationship between button press- 
ing and relief from being shocked, and those 
two required 4 ^ minutes and 69 minutes, 
respectively. The other pairs never did learn 
(Ader & Tatum, 1963). 

A similar effect can be observed with ani- 
mus. When cockroaches ran mazes in the pres- 
ence of other cockroaches their performance 
was not as good as when tliey ran them alone. 
On the other hand, performance of cock- 
roaches on a straight runway was enhanced in 
the company of other cockroaches over what 
it was when they were tes ed alone (Zajonc, 
Heingartner, & Herman, 1969). 

Zajonc’s explanation for the two different 
kinds of effects is that the presence of others 
tends to have a facilitating effect if the subject’s 
responses are part of a wel’-^earned repertoire, 
whereas their presence has an interfering effect 
if the responses are novel and have to be 
learned. If a task is familiar to the point of being 
banal and monotonous, the preselkce of others 
will be welcomed. The National Guardsmen 
probably looked forward to the occasional visits 
of a superior in the course of their extremely 
dull task of monitoring the circle of lamps. But 
the presence of others when we are coping with 
an unfamiliar, complex cask introduces an addi- 
tional and distracting element. Running mazes 



is an unfamiliar task for a cockroach, and the 
presence of another cockroach only adds to the 
confusion. Scuttling down a runway is a more 
familiar activity, and the presence of another 
cockroach enhances the performance. 

Subjects learning a complex skill before an 
audience made more errors, in one study, than 
did subjects who learned the skill in the pres- 
ence of the experimenter. Once the skill had 
been learned, however, subjects performing 
before an audience did better than those who 
were observed by the experimenter alone. The 
fact that the audience did indeed have an 
arousal effect was confirmed by palmar sweat 
prints, a physiological measure of arousal under 
stress cond’^ions (Martens, 1969). 

Brainstorming experiments 

Research using a device termed hratnstorming 
shows how interactions with others has a 
facilitating effect on performance. Brainstorm- 
ing is the name given by Alex F. Osborn (1957), 
an advertising man, to the activity of a group 
of individuals who, charged with solving a prob- 
lem, get together and invent as many solutions 
as they can. Participants are told “the wilder 
the better,*’ are instructed to refrain from 
criticizing others’ solutions, and are urged to 
build and irhprovise on the solutions proposed 
by others. The situation is, therefore, calculated 
to produce a high degree of stimulating interac- 
tion. Osborn claimed that “the average person 
can think up twice as many ideas when working 
with a group than when working alone.” 
However, if Zajonc’s analysis of the conditions 
under which the presence of others facilitates 
or inhibits performance is valid, we would 
expect participants in brainstorming to be more 
productive when working alone, because the 
invention of new solutions is a fairly unfamiliar 
task, and the presence of others would hamper, 
rather chan facilitate, learning. At least two 
research studies, one by Taylor, Berry, and 
Block (1958), and the other by Dunnette, Camp- 
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bell, and Jaastad (1963), arrived at results con- 
sistent with Zajonc's conclusions. The latter 
study, however, produced an additional finding 
that may be of interest here. In this study, half 
the group worked alone before they partici- 
pated in brainstorming, and the other half 
brainstormed before they worked alone. In 
both instances working alone was a more pro- 
ductive condition than was brainstorming, but 
those who worked alone after they had brain- 
stormed were more productive than those who 
worked alone beforehand. The results thus sug- 
gest that brainstorming may have had some 
kind of facilitative after-effect on innovation. 

This possibility was investigated by Lindgren 
and Lindgren ( 1965a, b), who found that the 
performance of persons writing cartoon cap- 
tions improved after they had participated in 
a brainstorming session. The improvement was 
panicularly noticeable in the degree of creativ- 
ity shown by the captions. Subjects who were 
given the task of writing captions were told to 
write as many as they could and to make them 
as interesting or humorous as possible. They 
were then assigned to brainstorming groups of 
four or five individuals and told to develop cap- 
tions for a second cartoon as a group, not to 
criticize one another’s ideas, and to use one 
another’s ideas as much as possible. After brain- 
storming, they were given a third cartoon, with 
instructions as during the first trial. Subjects 
in a control group worked alone during all three 
phases of the experiment. The effect of brain- 
storming was measured by comparing the 
number of responses and the level of creativity 
attained during the third phase of the experi- 
ment (after brainstorming) with that attained 
during the first phase. As the graph in Figure 
6-1 shows, the performance of the experimen- 
tal group improved during the third phase, 
whereas thai of the control group did not. 

It should be noted that producing captions 
is a task that has some degree of familiarity, 
that is, it involves expressing oneself in writing, 
a type of behavior that the subjects tested (all 
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responses creativity 

Figure 6^L Percentage changes in 
creativity between the first and third 
phases of a writing task for subjects who 
participated in group brainstorming in 
the second phase and those who did not 
(Undgren & Lindgren, 1965b). 

college students) had mastered to some degree. 
When a similar experiment was attempted with 
drawing or sketching, a mode of expression that 
most students have not mastered, somewhat 
different results obtained. There was a gain in 
the level of creativity expressed by drawings 
after brainstorming, but it was not significantly 
different from that shown by a control group 
who had filled out a questionnaire instead of 
participating in brainstorming (Lindgren, 
1967). 

Influence on Perception and 
Cognition through Social Norms 

In the foregoing chapters we have stated in vari- 
ous ways chat the individual looks to others for 
cues thiu: enable him to structure and organize 
his environment and give it meaning. It is from 


these cues chat he learns the attitudes, beliefs, 
and values chat he uses as a guide for future 
action. Although this process is more active 
during the so-called **formative years," it con- 
tinues throughout the life span. Our respon- 
siveness to one another's cues is the basis for 
group patternings of behavior in terms of what 
are called social norms (or, conventionally, 
merely norms). Social norms apply to motives 
as well as to behavior and constitute the struc- 
ture of the enduring consensual way of life we 
term culture^ as well as more temporary 
phenomena, like fad ^ . 

We are so sensitized to respond to one 
another's behavior that it takes very little to 
set a norm in operation. In one study, 
psychologists used varying numbers of accom- 
plices, ranging from a single person to a group 
of fifteen, to gather on a New York City 
sidewalk and stare at a sixth-floor window. This 
behavior on the part of the accomplices cued 
a predictable response on the part qf passersby. 
As Figure 6-2 indicates, the stimulus of even 
one accomplice stopping and looking was 
enough to get 40% of the passersby to look 
up, and about 5%- even stopped. The percen- 
tage who looked up rose rapidly as the size of 
the stimulus group increased, leveling off to 75 



Figure 6-2. Mean percentages of passersby on the 
busy New York City street who took upend 
who stop, with respect to the size of the 
stimulus group, (Milgram, Bickman, &Berkowstz, 
1969. Reprinted by permission. Copyright © 1969 
by the American Psychological Association.) 
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or 80% for stimulus groups of five or more, 
but the proportion of passersby who stopped 
increased steadily to over 30% for stimulus 
groups of fifteen (Milgram, Bickman, & Ber- 
kowitz, 1969). What we have here is a kind 
of social learning or modeling. We are so con- 
ditioned to use the behavior of others as models 
for our own responses to various situations that 
we spontaneously imitate their behavior, often 
without being aware that we are doing so. 

This tendency is especially strong in ambigu- 
ous or novel situations. At such times, group 
members almost automatically turn to one 
another for help in determining the meaning 
of the array of stimuli they collectively face, 
and the member who takes the initiative, usu- 
ally one wl is more dominant, is likely to set 
the pattern for the others’ behavior. It is this 
kind of situation that serves as the framework 
for the experiments of Muzafer Sherif that we 
will examine in the first part of this section. 

Suppose, however, that the stimulus is not 
at all ambiguous and that most of the group 
members are confederates of the investigator, 
who has coached them to give wrong answers. 
In this instance, two kinds of learning are in 
conflict: the perceptual patterns we have 
learned through a lifetime of experience and 
our equally lifelong habit of using the percepts 
of others as guides to the apprehension of real- 
ity. The question now is, which will take prior- 
ity: the individual member’s own perception of 
reality, or the patently incorrect and indefensi- 
ble position taken by the group majority.^ This 
is the question examined by the studies 
reviewed in the second part of this section. 
Both types of study are important, because 
each sheds light on the process whereby 
attitudes, beliefs, and values are developed. 

The development of social norms 

In the study conducted by Muzafer Sherif 
(1936), a classic in social psychology, subjects 
were ushered into a room and seated at a table 


on which a telegraph key had been placed. They 
were instructed that after the room had been 
darkened a light would appear. They were to 
press the key as soon as the light started to 
move, whereupon they were askecf to say how 
far it had moved from its original position. 
Actually, the light did not move ar all, but all 
the subjects perceived movement, a phenome- 
non that Sherif termed autokinetic effect. Sub- 
jects were tested individually and in groups, 
and it is the "group effect" that interests us 
here. 

Figure 6-3 shows what happened when sub- 
jects were first tested alone, in contrast to when 
they started their testing in groups of two or 
three. In the left-hand charts, individual varia- 
tion in the "alone" condition becomes "fun- 
neled" under the impact of the social norm. 
In the right-hand charts, the norm takes effect 
immediately and even persists in the "alone” 
condition, when the individual subjects are no 
longer in a group context. What emerges in the 
group settings is a kind of tacit agreement that 
the expressed judgments of members of the 
group should be more or less consistent, one 
with the other. Sherif calls this mutually depen- 
dent agreement to control behavior a social 
norm.^ Note that subjects who start out in 
groups develop a norm rather quickly and that 
this norm continues to affect their judgment 
even after they leave the group and are working 
independently on the final set of trials. Inciden- 
tally, Sherif found that the majority of the sub- 
jects seemed to be unaware that their judg- 
ments were affected by those of the other 
group members — ^that is, they were not aware 
that they were reporting the consensus of the 
group and thought that the judgments they 
were making were their own. 

Sherif s study illustrates a number of impor- 

‘In a more recant statement, Sherif (1970) defined 
a social norm as "an evaluative scale designating an 
acceptable latitude and an objectional latitude for 
behavior, activity, beliefs, or any object of concern 
to the group" [p. 148], 
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Fig$tre tf-3. Estimates of the ** movement** of a light (aukokinetic effect) when individuals are 
alone or in groups, (After Sherif & Sherif, 1969f pp^ 208-209. Copyright © 1969 by Harper & 
Row, Reproduced by permission.) 


tant principles. First, it shows that individuals 
faced by an ambiguous situation are inclined 
CO depend on one another for clues or sugges- 
tions about the course of action to take. 
Second, it shows that group consensus has an 
effect that carries over to behavior outside the 
context of the group. Third, it suggests that this 
process usually goes on without our being 
aware of it. 


© 1967 United Feature Syndicate, Inc.^ 


Sherif’s study attracted a great deal of inter- 
est from social psychologists of the day, 
because it offered a neat explanation of the 
dynamics of social norms, at least as far as* 
ambiguous situations were concerned. The 
study left unanswered, however, the question 
of whether the same effect would obtain in less 
ambiguous situations. Supposing subjects were 
'' asked to judge situations that had a degree of 
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objective reality about them — ^would the same 
effects obtain? Would individuals respond to 
others' norms or to the evidence of their own 
eyes? Or, put in social learning terms: would 
individuals use the false judgments of others 
as models for their own? 

Studies of yielding to social pressure (Ascb) 

A second series of classic experiments was 
needed to provide the answers to these ques- 
tions. This research was conducted by Solomon 
E. Asch (1956) during the late 1940's and early 
1950*s. The basic idea in the experiments was 
to place a naive subject in a group that had 
been instru^red to give incorrect judgments at 
predetermined points in the proceedings. 

In the Asch studies, subjects are seated in 
a rough semicircle, facing an easel on which 
the experimenter places a pair of large cards. 
The left-hand card bears a single vertical line, 
and the right-hand card displays three vertical 
lines of varying lengths, numbered “1," *2," 
and “3.’* The members of the group are asked 
to say which one of the three lines is equal 
in length to the line on the card at the left and 
to call out its number. The first trial presents 
no difficulty: the comparison line is 10 inches 
and lines 1, 2, and 3 are 8V4f 10, and 8 inches, 
respectively. One by one the members of the 
group call out "Number 2." Nor is there diffi- 
culty with the second trial. On the third trial, 
the comparison line is 3 inches, and lines I, 
2, and 3 are 3^/4, 4^4, and 3 inches, respec- 
tively. Line No. 3 is obviously the correct 
answer, but the first person in the group says 
"Number 1." So does the second person, the 
third, and so on down the line. Supposing you 
are the eighth person in a group of nine, what 
would you say? You can see that the correct 
answer is "Number but everyone so far has 
said “Number 1." You have , the choice of 
agreeing with the majority and reporting an 
answer you can see is wrong, or standing up 
to the group and reporting what you know is 
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right. The question is, Which will win out — 
group pressure or objectivity? 

The results showed that only 26% of the 
subjects were able to resist the false norm on 
every trial. The experiment consisted of eigh- 
teen trials, during which the majority gave the 
wrong answer twelve times. The amount of 
yielding to the false norm produced a trimodal 
distribution, with about a fourth of the subjects 
not yielding at all; about half yielding an aver- 
age of three times each, or on 25% of the trials; 
and a final fourth yielding an average of approx- 
imately nine times each, or on 75% of the trials 
(Sec Table 6-1). 

Table 6 -/ . Percentage of Subjects in Experimental 
and Control Situations Giving Incorrect Judgments 
Regarding the Comparative Length of Lines (Asch, 
1938r 


Percentage of subjects 
making errors 

Number of 

Experimental 

Control 

critical errors 

situation 

situation 

0 

26 

94 

1 

8 

3 

2 

10 

3 

3 

12 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

2 

0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 


100 

100 


* Fifty experirfientai subjects were exposed to 
unanimous incorrect judgments 12 times our of a 
total of 18 trials; 37 control subjects made their 
judgments without such pressure. 

b” Critical errors*' refers to the 1 2 occasions when 
the unanimous majority made incorrect judgments. 
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Although the results reported in Table 6-1 
are based on an experimental situation in which 
one naive subject is confronted by a unanimous 
majority of eight, Asch found that a majority 
of three arrayed again:*t one was equally effec- 
tive in producing conformity to the false norm. 
These findings have been questioned by 
Gerard, Wilhelmy, and Conolley (1968), who 
exposed naive subjects to the Asch situation 
in groups of varying sizes up to eight (one naive 
subject and seven accomplices). Their results 
suggest that there is a continual upward pro- 
gression of conformity with increasing group 
size. Their findings, together with those of 
Asch, are depicted in Figure 6-4. There are 
some differences in the two experiments, how- 
ever. Asch's subjects were college males, 
whereas the Gerard et al. subjects were high 
school students of both sexes. As«.h*s subjects 
also were in a face-to-face group situation, 
whereas Gerard et al. tested their subjects in 
cubicles and communicated with them through 


earphones. The fact that their group size was 
limited to eight also tells us nothing with 
respect to the upward limit at which increases 
in group size have a leveling-off effect. In the 
main, however, the percentages of agreement 
with the false norms are remarkably close to 
those reported by Asch, particularly for the 
male high school students. 

The important point here is that it takes only 
a few individuals to set a norm and thus 
influence behavior. In one held experiment, 
two pickets, who were bearing signs reading 
‘Toy Guns Today Mean Real Guns Tomor- 
row," paraded in front of a department store 
during alternate mornings the week before 
Christmas. During the mornings that pickets 
were present, only 89? of the customers buying 
toys purchased toy guns, in contrast to other 
mornings, when almost 15% bought toy guns 
(Lupfer, Kay, & Burnette, 1969). The two pic- 
kets had the impact of a two-to-one majority 
on the individual toy buyer, thus^producing an 



Number of individuals in the unanimous majority arrayed against naive subiects 


Figure 6-4. Percentages of individual college and high school students agreeing 
uith the false judgments of a unanimous majority , a: a function of the size of 
the group arrayed againrt them (Asch, 19^8; Gerard, Wilhelmy, & 

Connolley, 1968). 



effect which probably led to the 50% reduction 
in purchase of toy guns. 

The effect of coalitions against the majority 
was also studied by Asch. In one set of experi- 
ments, one member of the group of accom- 
plices was instructed to give the correct answer 
during the first half of the critical items and 
then join the majority on the balance of items. 
When this occurred, the naive subjects' mean 
error rate jumped from 5.5% for the first half 
to 28.5%. The presence of a partner, in other 
words, was found to be extremely reassuring, 
bur the tendency to defy the majority did not 
carry over after the partner had joined the 
majority. Under the opposite condition, when 
a member of the unanimous majority broke 
away from t!u iup and started giving accurate 
judgments halfway through the experiment, the 
support of a confederate also had a reassuring 
effect so that the number of errors dropped 
to 8.7% as contrasted with 32% in experiments 
using a unanimous majority. In another ver 
sion, the naive subjects were each given a 
“partner" who gave accurate judgments 
throughout the series. Under this condition, 
the error percentage dropped to 5.5%. In still 
another version, the number of naive subjects 
was increased to two, and the percentage of 
errors was 10.4, or about one-rhird that of the 
standard situation. It is clear that the presence 
of a partner strengthens the will to resist the 
majority, but does not entirely eliminate rhe 
effects of group pressure. 

Interviews conducted with naive subjects 
after the experiment showed that those who 
had yielded at least half the time were mostly 
unaware that they were being hoodwinked. 
Most of the yielders were aware that their per- 
ceptions were different from those of the 
majority but concluded that the majority was 
probably right. Some of the yielders were not 
aware that their perceptions differed from the 
majority — they merely perceived what the 
majority reported. A minority of yielders were 
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aware that their perceptions were different, felt 
that the majority was wrong, but decided to 
go along with the group in order not to appear 
different. 

What we have in the Asch situation is an 
example, on a small scale, o^ social learning. 
The behavior — ^in this instance, the judg- 
ment — of the subject is being altered by the 
group. Daring the period of the experiment rhe 
yielding subject learns either not to trust his 
own judgment or not to have any judgment 
at all but to take his cues from the group and 
use their behavior as a model. The subject's 
behavior is reinforced or rewarded by his feel- 
ing of being “with" the group. Since this is 
merely an aJ hoc gioup, assembled for purposes 
of the experiment, there is no real advantage 
to being accepted by the group, because devia- 
tion carries no penalty. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that other learnings intervene here: devia- 
tion is avoided because the subject has learned 
in other contexts that deviation will be followed 
in most groups by loss of acceptance and even 
exclusion. The fact that some subjects were 
able to resist group influence is beside the 
point The point is that a majority of the sub- 
jects were affected by rhe massed group opin- 
ion at one point or another and thus learned 
to imitate the behavior of other members of 
the group. The Asch experiment thus shows, 
in a very succinct and effective way, how effec- 
tive groups arc as agents of learning and how 
much leverage they can exert on behavior. 

A number of questions arise from a review 
of the Asch research. First, can subjects be 
made to alter their judgment on other types 
of material.^ After all, judging the length of 
lines is a rather artificial situation. What about 
opinions and attitudes.^ Second, how much 
modifying effect would the group have had on 
the judgment of rhe individual if he had known 
or suspected that experiment had been 
rigged.^ Third, how lasting are the effects of 
the experimental treatment? If a person is led 
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to utter a judgment contrary to his beliefs or 
to objective evidence, will he then hold to that 
opinion afterward? 

Studies of yielding to social pressure: The 
IPAR experiments 

To answer these questions, we turn to a series 
of experiments that use somewhat different 
techniques in creating the same effect achieved 
by Asch. At the Institute for Personality 
Assessment and Research (IPAR) in Berkeley, 
Richard S. Crutchfield (1955) developed a var- 
iation of the Asch situation that eliminated the 
need for confederates and enabled him and his 
associates to test the effect of social pressure 
on a number of subjects simultaneously. In this 
variation five naive subjects are seated in 
adjoining booths so that none of them can be 
seen by any of the others but all may see slides 
projected on the screen in front of the group 
Each booth has an array of numbered switches 
whereby the subject can communicate his judg- 
ment of the material on the screen. A series 
of lights in each booth presumably indicates the 
judgments being given by the other four sub- 
jects. Actually, the signal lights are instead con- 
trolled by the experimenter, who is thus able 
to manipulate the experimental situation and 
communicate any degree of consensus he 
wishes. Since each booth is labeled E, each sub- 
ject believes he is the last to report after sub- 
jects A, B, C, and D. Crutchfield’s method not 
only makes it possible to test a much larger 
group of subjects in a shorter time than would 
be i)ossible with the Asch situation, but also 
permits the use of a wider variety of materials. 
The results are very much the same, however. 
For example, the statement ‘*I believe we arc 
made better by the trials and hardships of life” 
evoked virtually no disagreement on the part 
of members of a control group, but when sub- 
jects in an experimental group were informed 
of a group consensus in disagreement, 31% of 
them expressed disagreement. In one control 


sample of males, no one agreed with the state- 
ment ”1 doubt whether I would make a good 
leader,” but when members of an experimental 
group were told of a consensus in agreement, 
37% also agreed. 

The ease with which attitudes could be ma- 
nipulated was demonstrated by two items. 
Among control subjects, only 19% agreed with 
the statement “Free speech being a privilege 
rather than a right, it is proper for a society 
to suspend free speech whenever it feels itself 
threatened.” But when experimental subjects 
believed that the other members of the group 
were unanimous in accepting the statement, 
58% endorsed it as well. 

The second item was in the form of a 
multiple-choice question: “Which one of the 
following do you feel is the most important 
problem facing our country todays'” The five 
alternatives were: 

A. Economic recession. 

B. Educational facilities. 

C. Subversive activities. 

• D. Mental health. 

E. Crime and corruption. 

Only 12 % of control sub|cccs named C, 
“subversive activities,” as the most important 
problem, but under pressure of reported group 
consensus, 48Cf of the experimental subjects 
selected this option. 

Crutchfield’s work does give us an answer 
to the first question we raised, for it shows that 
attitudes, even self-regarding attitudes, can be 
changed under group pressure. 

The second question dealt with the effect of 
group pressure on subjects who knew or sus- 
pected that the experimental situation had been 
rigged in some way. In one «cperiment using 
the equipment designed by Crutchfield, thirty 
female subjects, out of a total of 150, indicated 
that they knew the apparatus was rigged. When 
the conformity scores of these thirty “sophis- 
ticated” subjects were compared to those of the 



120 deceived subjects, the latter were found 
CO have conformed about twice as much as the 
former — 26%, as contrasted with 12%. This 
difference is in the expected direction; we 
would assume that subjects who were aware 
that they were being manipulated would be less 
likely to conform more than those unaware. 
But why should the sophisticated subjects con- 
form at all, if they were aware of what was being 
done? The answers of the subjects provide 
some clues to what was happening. Some were 
not sure of their suspicions. For example, "1 
fluctuated . . . between believing the people 
were planted and believing them simply non- 
prejudiced subjects like myself.*’ Others were 
bothered by aosv dieir responses would appear* 
“Even though 1 was very suspicious of the 
experiment, I was still bothered by being differ- 
ent.” Some found it easier to fall in line with 
the majority, and others felt that they were 
being cooperative (Allen, 1966). Whatever the 
reasons given, however, the realization that 
one s judgment is being manipulated evidently 
is not insurance against being persuaded against 
one's better judgment. 

The third question we raised, and perhaps 
the most significant one, is whether there is any 
lasting effect of changes in judgment or attitude 
brought about by social pressure. One study 
of group pressure at IPAR using the Crutch- 
field technique showed that approximately half 
of the original group-pressure effect remained 
after a period of several weeks, although there 
was large individual variation (Krech, Crutch- 
field, & Ballachey, 1962). A study by Norman 
Endler (1966), using the Crutchfield situation, 
also showed some after-effect. Subjects were 
shown thirty-six slides of multiple-choice items. 
They were subjected to social pressure on eight 
verbal items (geometric figures). The mean 
conformity score was 6.35, which contrasts 
with the mean score made by a control group 
(not subject to pressure) of 2.3. Since the latter 
score was achieved by chance alone, the effect 
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of the social pressure on the experimental 
group can be expressed by a net mean score 
of 4.05. When the groups were run through 
the series of slides again without any social 
pressure, the net score was still 1.15 higher 
than the control group. In other words, about 
one-third of the effect remained. Some subjects 
in the same experiment also were reinforced 
by the experimenter’s informing them, after 
they had responded, which items were “right.** 
These subjects not only conformed a great deal 
more than those who were told only the group 
norm, but they also showed significantly greater 
after-effect. 

Although this arc a has not been extensively 
researched, the available data suggest that there 
can be a lingering after-effect. In real life, of 
course, the effect would vary with the signifi- 
cance of the attitude being placed under group 
pressure, the amount of pressure applied, and 
the value of the group to the individual. Some 
of these variables were included in an experi- 
ment by Robert S. Wyer, Jr. (1966), who found 
that subjects were more likely to conform to 
bogus group estimates of the number of dots 
on a projected slide when they were told that 
the task was important, but this effect did not 
hold when they were not attracted to other 
members of the group being tested or did not 
feel accepted by them. 

Attitudes associated with yielding 
behavior 

So far we have said nothing about the kind of 
people who are inclined to yield to or resist 
group influence. Crutchfield (1955) reported 
that the F scale correlated +.39 with conform- 
ity as measured by his version of the Asch 
situation. He also found that ratings of 
authoritarianisn>,'assigned by members of his 
research staff who observed subjects playing 
roles in psychodramatic situations, correlated 
+ .35 with conformity, A similar relationship 
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was also found by Weils, Weinerc, and Rubel 
(1956), who used an Asch-type situation in 
which students were asked to say W'hich driver 
was at fault in a picture of an automobile colli- 
sion. Sixty out of sixty-two members of a con- 
trol group said that Driver A was at fault, 
because he had obviously gone through a red 
traffic light. In an experimental group of sixty- 
two, however, twenty-one yielded to the false 
norm and blamed Driver B. The mean score 
per F-scale item for the yielders was 4.0, 
whereas it was 3.1 for those who resisted. The 
results rather clearly show that yielding was 
associated with authoritarian tendencies. 

Further clues as to the kinds of people who 
resist or yield in social pressure experiments 
are provided by Crutchfield (1955), whose co- 
workers at IPAR analyzed the two kinds of sub- 
jects without reference to their performance in 
the stress situation. When their evaluations 
were matched with the scores of subjects who 
were high or low yielders, the pattern reponed 
in Table 6-2 emerged. Because the yielders also 
tended to have high F-scale scores, it appears 
that both yielding and authoritarianism are 
associated with the kinds of behavior listed in 
the bottom half of the table. Both resistance 
to pressure and low F scores are associated with 
behavior described in the top half of the table.* 

Allen and Levine (1971) have conducted a 
series of experiments with the Crutchfield 
apparatus in order to explore some of the 
reasons underlying resistance to and acceptance 
of group norms. One of the manipulations was 
the use of a nearsighted accomplice who 
claimed he was virtually blind but who con- 
tinued to repon correct judgments, contrary to 
the false norm statements of the rest of the 
accomplices. The support of this nearly blind 
colleague was not reassuring to the naive sub- 
jects, who were encouraged to resist the norm 
only when the confirming reports came from 
an apparently competent group member. Allen 
and Levine concluded, therefore, that the 


Table b-2. Differences between Men Exhibiting 
Extremes of Independence or Conformity in 
Resisting False Norms {Crutchfieldt 1935) 


The resisters uere seen as: 

1 . Showing effectiveness in leadership. 

2. Taking an ascendant or dominant role in 
relations with others. 

3. Being persuasive in winning others over to 
their point of view. 

4. Used frequently by others as sources of ad- 
vice and reassurance. 

5. Capable and efficient. 

6. Active, vigorous, and energetic. 

7. Expressive and enthusiastic. 

8. Seeking and enjoying aesthetic and sen- 
suous experiences. 

9. Being natural, unaffected, and free from 
pretense. 

10. Self-reliant, able ro do their own thinking, 
and independent in judgment^ 

The yielders were seen as: 

1. Submissive, compliant, and overl\ accept- 
ing of authority figures. 

2. Conforming, limiting their behavior to that 
which has been prescribed. 

3. Operating within a narrow range of 
interests. 

4. Showing a very high degree of impulse 
control, inhibited, tending to delay or deny 
gratification needlessly. 

5. Vacillating, unable to make decisions with- 
out great delay. 

6. Becoming confused, disorganized, and 
nonadaptive under stress. 

7. Lacking insight into their own motives or 
behavior. 

8. Highly suggestible and overly responsive 
to the evaluations of others. 


^Appraisisls were made by staff members of the 
Institute for Personalirv Assessment and Research 
[IPAR] at the University of California in Berkeley. 
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important factor in resistance to the group was 
not the breaking of the group’s consensus per 
se^ nor the fact that the naive subject had 
become less socially isolated from the group, 
but rather that the ’’partner” provided an inde- 
pendent assessment of reality. They further 
concluded that people conform to majorities 
in groups in experimental tasks of this sort 
because they have learned to depend on the 
group for their assessment of reality. In other 
words, it is competence the naive subjects are 
looking for, not group fellowship. 

In the preliminary statement about this sec- 
tion we noted that the influence studies shed 
light on the formation of attitudes, beliefs, and 
values. It should be recognized, of course, that 
the experiments reviewed here involved minia- 
ture segments of experience. It is doubtful 
whether any of them would lead to any perma- 
nent distortion of judgment, for as individuals 
who have been influenced encounter objective 
evidence that disproves the false information 
they learned under group pressure, the effects 
of the experience should be extinguished in 
time. If the presentation of the false norms 
were to occur repetitively, however, as in 
everyday experience, one result might be a set 
of attitudes and beliefs based on group consen- 
sus, rather than on objective reality. Many 
examples of normative beliefs existing in the 
face of objective evidence to the contrary may 
be found in the annals of history. One example 
is the Romans’ belief in the divinity of the 
emperor, a belief that often withstood the test 
of the emperor’s death. Such beliefs are not 
mere happenstances, but grow out of some 
need of the group— in this instance, the n. ed 
for a politically unifying symbol. 

Social Influence and Altruism 

A society that is based solely on self-centered 
considerations cannot function. There must be 


some concern for others’ needs if there is to 
be any continuing collaboration of the type that 
makes for social coherence and continuity. 
There is some evidence that altruistic drives are 
inborn; D. O. Hebb (1971) has reported other- 
oriented behavior among infrahuman animals. 
His conclusions would be supponed on a 
common-sense level by dog-owners and others 
who are fond of animals. Dennis Krebs (1970, 
1971), however, takes a more skeptical view. 
Protective behavior on the pan of a human or 
an animal with respect to another is cooperative^ 
rather than altruistic, according to Krebs, 
because such behavior is likely to help both 
the protector and the protected. Krebs also 
notes that empathy — the awareness of another’s 
feeling state — ^may also be a factor in behavior 
that seems altruistic, in that the empathic 
individual (or animal) experiences the joys and 
sorrows of another vicariously. Hence, the 
empathizing individual may seek to do things 
to increase the joy and reduce the sorrow of 
others and thus reap the benefits of his own 
actions, albeit vicariously. 

Most of the research in this field of 
behavioral science has not concerned itself with 
the quobtion of whether altruism exists, but has 
focused on what investigators have termed 
“prosocial behavior*” “helping,” "volun- 
teering,” ’’gift-giving,” and "sharing.” All of 
these forms of behavior may imply self- 
sacrificial or other-directed behavior, Krebs 
points out, but they do not establish that such 
motives are, in fact, present. In other words, 
unless we can show that there is a basic motive 
structure ct'mmon to all of them, we must ques- 
tion whether altruism exists at all. 

In Chapter 2 we mentioned a study by Weiss 
et al. (1971), who found that subjects could 
be conditioned to learn a task, the reward for 
which was solely jthat of relieving the suffering 
of another individual. The investigators inter- 
preted their findings as compatible with a 
number of explanations of altruistic behavior. 
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including a theory that it is an innate drive. 
Such an interpretation would undoubtedly be 
rejected by skeptics like Krebs, on the grounds 
that other interpretations are not ruled out. We 
must therefore conclude that the research that 
would satisfy the skeptics that altruism does 
exist has not yet been done. Until it is' done, 
it is reasonable to accept the fact that altruism 
is recognized in some way or other by individu- 
als of all cultures, and that it is generally 
regarded as a trait favorable to the coherence 
and continuity of social groups and society in 
general. In this section, therefore, we shall fol- 
low the lead of other behavioral scientists and 
focus on forms of behavior that are usually con- 
sidered to be altruistic, behavior that leads us 
to think of others as possessing the trait of 
altruism to a greater or lesser degree. 

Much of the recent interest in altruism stems 
from an incident that occurred about ten years 
ago, when a young woman, Kitty Genovese, 
was stabbed to death in the middle of the night 
in a residential area of New York City. Even 
though the murderer took a half-hour to kill 
her, and some 38 apartment dwellers witnessed 
the crime, no one made any attempt to call the 
police. The incident became a caust cilibrt and 
was used as basis for editorial condemnations 
of modern urban life as alienating, dehumaniz- 
ing, and corrupting, leading to anomie, existen- 
tial despair, and moral degradation. This 
interpretation of the Genovese affair was chal- 
lenged by two psychologists, John Darley and 
Bibb Latane (1968), who conducted an experi- 
ment showing that the incident could be' 
explained in terms of diffusion of responsibility 
among the members of the “audience,” as it 
were. 

In the Darley-Latane experiment, subjects 
were assigned to cubicles to panicipate (via 
microphone) in what they thought was to be 
a group discussion of personal problems 
associated with the stresses of college life. They 
then heard one of the membets call for help 


and go into what was apparently an epileptic 
seizure. (The entire discussion, except for the 
naive subject's part, had been prerecorded on 
upe, of course). When a subject thought that 
only he and the epileptic were involved in the 
discussion, he was highly likely to seek help. 
Indeed, 83% of the subjects in this condition 
responded and within 32 seconds, on the aver- 
age. In a condition in which each subject 
thought he was one of a group of three, how- 
ever, only 62% responded and with a mean 
time of 93 seconds. Simulated groups of six 
reduced the proponion of helping responses 
to 31% and the time taken to respond to I66 
seconds. Irrespective of whether the subjects 
sought help or not, they showed every evidence 
of being upset, however. 

Darley and Latane speculated that their 
results might have turned out differently if the 
participants had been members of a real face- 
to-face group. An experiment incorporating 
this type of condition, and set in a “real-life” 
framework, was conducted by Piliavin, Rodin, 
and Piliavin ( 1969), who used teams of students 
to enact incidents in New York subway trains. 
Teams consisted of a victim, a mcxlel, and two 
observers. Black or white victims staged col- 
lapses, pretending they were either drunk or 
ill and carrying a cane. In some trials, the model 
waited 70 seconds to see if the other passengers 
would help the victim; in other trials, he waited 
130 seconds. The amount of help volunteered 
by the passengers was impressive. The fact that 
an average of fifty passengers were standing in 
the immediate area was no deterrent. There 
was no diffusion of responsibility, for the victim 
with the cane was helped in 62 out of 63 trials, 
even before the model could intervene, and the 
black victim was helped as readily as the white. 
Even the drunken victim was helped spontane- 
ously in half the trials, although the black drunk 
was helped less often than the white. Although 
60% of the passengers, on the average, were 
males, 90% of the helpen were males. There 



was a tendency for whites to help white victims, 
and blacks to help black victims, but the differ- 
ences were not significant. 

The investigators explained the differences 
between their findings and those of Darley and 
Latane (1968) in terms of the differences 
betw'een the two situations. In the subway 
experiment, bystanders could see the victim, 
as well as one another. Diffusion of responsibil- 
ity, if it occurs at all in such a situation, is mini- 
mal, because the costs of helping (effort, possi- 
ble embarrassment, possible physical harm, 
etc.) are less than the costs of not helping (self- 
blame, guilt, and the possible censure of other 
onlookers). The investigators pointed out, too, 
that it IS not r'^res.sary to introduce the idea 
of altruism to explain the results, because the 
behavior of the helpers can be interpreted as 
“a selfish desire to rid oneself of an unpleasant 
emotional state" [p. 298], that is, unpleasant 
in terms of having to view the discomfiture of 
another. 

The results of ihe two studies can also be 
explained in terms of norms that are specific 
to different situatk)ns. In the Darley-Latane 
experiment, there is a latent norm that leads 
to helping behavior when the subject believes 
he is alone with the victim. The victim evidently 
expects help, and the subject expects himself 
to provide help. When the potential helpers are 
multiple, the subject is confused, because he 
does not know whether the norm applies to 
him or to some other member who is more 
qualified, psychologically or otherwise. In a 
replication of the Darley-Latane experiment, 
Schwartz and Clausen (1970) found that help- 
ers tended to have more social status, were 
taller, and were inclined to express more liking 
for the victim than nonhelpers. In other words, 
they were more appropriate in terms of role 
specifications. In the subway study, men were 
more likely to help, because the social norms 
call for men to take the initiative in helping 
in public emergencies. 
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The strength of this latter norm was also con- 
firmed in another field study in which a young 
black or white female staged an emergency in 
which a bag she was carrying out of a supermar- 
ket broke open, causing her purchases to fall 
on the ground. In this situation, women were 
somewhat less willing to help than men were 
(Wispe & Freshley, 1971). 

Irrespective of whether altruism is innate or 
not, social learning has a major effect on the 
extent to which altruistic behavior will be dis- 
played, as well as on the circumstances under 
which it will occur. It is, of course, during child- 
hood that the relevant values and attitudes are 
learned. The formation of these normative 
motives has been studied by a number of 
researchers, including Ervin Staub (1971a), 
who used a modification of the Darley-Latane 
design, in which individual children of kinder- 
garten age heard sounds of another child in dis- 
tress who was apparently located in a nearby 
room. In one study, prior interaction with a 
nurturant, friendly adult increased kindergar- 
teners’ helping behavior. Helping was also 
facilitated when an adult model had previously 
given attention to the "child next door, ” thus 
providing behavior model for the subject. 

In another study, Staub (1971b) had kinder- 
garteners "role-play’’ situations in which pairs 
of children helped each other. The children 
engaged (or did not engage) in questioi^- 
and-answer interchange with the experimenter, 
in which she described and discussed proper 
types of helping behavior. The subjects sub- 
sequently found themselves hearing the cries 
for help in the kind of emergency situation 
described above. The children were then 
rewarded for their participation in the research 
with candies, whereupon they were told they 
could leave some of the candy for a poor child 
who would be getting nothing for his binhday, 
because his parents were sick and could not 
afford anything of this sort. 

Results showed that role-playing led to more 
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helping on the part of girls in the emergency 
situation, and more sharing of candy on the part 
of boys. The experimenter s efforts to tell chil- 
dren to behave altruistically had no effect cither 
on their helping the “distressed child*' or on 
their sharing behavior. Furthermore, children 
who had been taught by this method were 
somewhat less helpful when their teacher ■‘acci- 
dentally’’ spilled a box of paper clips and invited 
assistance in picking them up. 

What such studies show is that the behavior 
of models has a powerful effect on the extent 
to which children will demonstrate altruistic 
behavior, and that telling them to be helpful 
contributes little, if anything. Findings of such 
studies, of course, contradict usual educational 
practice followed in homes and schools, in 
which adults confidently expect saiistactory 
results from telling children how to behave and 
seem singularly unaware that their own 
behavior sets a pattern for imitation that is 
more potent than the most eloquent admoni- 
tion. Children grow up to be more or less the 
kind of individuals their teachers (parental and 
otherwise) are, in spite of repeated and some- 
times impassioned lectures to the contrary. 

Growing up is to a large extent a matter of 
norm taking, and this applies to altruistic 
behavior as much as any other dimension of 
behavior. Evidently, when an individual finds 
himself in a situation in which helping behavior 
is indicated, directly or by iinpiicaiion, he 
defines the situation in terms of what he lias 
learned about himself and the w'uy {jthers per- 
ceive him. The kind and amount ot help he 
gives wnll be consistent witii the norms he 
believes are applicable. In addition, a kind of 
"contagion effect" may operate in connection 
with his learned repertoire of behavioral 
norms, just as it did in the experiment of Mil- 
gram and others with the upward-gazing crowd 
in the New York street. In a somewhat similar 
study involving altruistic behaviivr, an experi- 
menter asked passersby to wacen their step, as 


he had lost a contact lens. About two-thirds 
of the passersby stopped to help him look for 
it, but when a model was present who was also 
engaged in search behavior, 95% of them 
joined in. In other words, the “victim" received 
more help when he needed it less — a clear illus- 
tration of the part played by norms in much 
of the behavior that passes for altruism. Appar- 
ently it is not so much the needs of the victim 
that determine the amount of help he will 
receive as it is the norms that are evoked by 
the situation he presents to the bystander. 

Social Influence through 
Manipulation 

The price of social attraction 

The rewards we receive from uiir association 
with others have a price: we must work for 
them. In reinforcement-theory teims, we pay 
for our rewards through learning modes of. 
behavior that enable us to continue receiving 
reinforcement. 

This peunt is illustratetl by a study of social 
learning, involving two stooges and a naive sub- 
ject, conducted by Jay S. Kfran and Andrew' 
Broughton (1966). When the naive subject 
arrived at the psychological laboratory, he 
found another subject (actually, the first 
stooge) already waiting. The latter engaged him 
in friendly conversation for a few' minutes, until 
another subject (the second st(K)ge) arrived, 
followed immediately by the experimenter. 
The three were then escorted into a room and 
seared at a cc^nference cable so rihat the naive 
subject ct^uld be observed through a one-way 
mirror. They were then told thac each w^as to 
spend 5 minutes talking about hifnself and thac 
subject "A" (w'ho always turned out to be the 
naive subject) was to begin. The experimenter 
then left the room to observe the naive sub- 
ject’s behavior through the one-way mirror. 
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Both stooges had been instructed by the exper- 
imenter to look at the naive subject during his 
discourse, without seeming to stare. The stooge 
who had been waiting for the subject was to 
smile on occasions, when it seemed approp- 
riate; the other stooge was not to smile or nod, 
but merely to look interested. The experi- 
menter recorded the amount of time the naive 
subject looked directly at each of the stooges. 

Results showed that the naive subject spent 
about lO^r of the 5-minute period in looking 
at one or the other of the two stooges and that 
he spent I of this time looking at the stooge 
who had originally talked to him in a friendly 
way. The results of this study appear to show 
that people likely to look at those from 
whom they expect visual cues indicating 
approval. Looking at others is a social 
technique. In this instance, it also appears to 
be a w^ay of communicating a desire lor 
appnwal. To put this into social-learning terms, 
the smiles of the first stooge reinforced the eye- 
contact behavior ot the naive subject. The point 
is, how'ever, that social approval is worth some- 
thing to us and that w'e are willing to do some- 
thing to receive it. 

Working for social approval usually results 
in some degree of conformity. If w^e are tc^ con- 
tinue to be rewarded by others, w'e must main- 
tain the favorable quality of their attitude 
toward us. Conforming to enhers’ expectations 
is one way of encouraging thetti to maintain 
positive attitudes. If we value others’ approval, 
but find that conformity is not possible, we usu- 
ally try to avoid behavior that reveals our non- 
conformity, or at any rate we do not flaunt it. 

Compliance and ingratiation 

in an analysis of how conformity figures in 
social behavior, Edward E. Jones (1965) 
pointed out that all interpersonal relationships 
involve some measure of mutual dependence, 
in the sense that each person involved in a 


social interchange has some potential influence 
over both the rewards available and the 
psychological costs to be incurred by the 
others. When the status of two parties is 
approximately equal, they tend to wor'k out a 
balance of rewards and costs in a mutually 
agreeable fashion. When one person in a two- 
person relationship (a dyad) has more status 
than the other, however, the more dependent 
person is somewhat at the mercy of the more 
powerful one. In such instances, less powerful 
individuals are likely to be concerned about 
their vulnerable situation and to attempt to take 
steps to improve it. 

According to Jones, a number of strategies 
are available to dependent persons. Some of 
these strategies ensure the availability of 
rew'ards, but at the same rime strengthen the 
power of the dominant person and reaffirm the 
dependence of the weaker one. Compliance is 
one example of a tactic of this sort. The more 
reliable a worker becomes in meeting his 
employer’s demands, the more confident the 
employer becomes that his demands are 
reasonable and that the employee is content 
with the "bargain," as represented by the differ- 
ences in their power and status. This type of 
conformity w^orks out to the advantage of the 
person of higher status, but nor to that of the 
dependent person. 

Jones suggests that techniques associated 
wMth ingratiation do not have this disadvantage. 
Ingratiation includes a number of maneuvers 
through which dependent persons make them- 
selves more attractive in the eyes of more pow- 
erful persons. If the tactics are successful, the 
more powerful individual rinds himself less able 
to exploit or punish the ingratiator, because he 
then risks alienating an attractive person and 
thus cutting off a source of reward. His power 
has. in effect, been reduced. 

Ingratiation is a word that has somewhat 
sinister and Machiavellian overtones in every- 
day usage, yet, as Jones points out, it is some- 
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thing we do almost every time we interact with 
other people, usually without being aware that 
we are doing so. The fact that we are concerned 
about the good opinion of others leads us to 
be ingratiating: to be circumspect and cautious 
in uttering opinions, to avoid making state- 
ments that might upset others, to play up areas 
of agreement, and to play down matters on 
which we disagree. We do this every day with- 
out feeling at all guilty about it; most of us 
would regard such tactics as merely “good 
sense.’* Jones suggests three ways in which 
ingratiation can be undertaken: compliments, 
agreement, and presenting oneself in a favor- 
able light. 

The discomfort we feel at the use of the term 
“ingratiation” is due in some degree to the fact 
that ingratiators sometimes overdo it and 
appear too obvious. When this occurs, persons 
with higher status are likely to realize that they 
are being manipulated and, therefore, react by 
negative behavior. Under such circumstances, 
pleasing statements uttered by the lower-status 
persons are perceived as insincere and false and 
hence no longer possess any reward value. 
High-status persons are, therefore, more likely 
to be attracted to dependent persons who show 
restraint in their praise or in the degree of their 
agreement. Jones notes, however, that the lat- 
ter are protected in some degree by the vanity 
of the high-status person — that is, his willing- 
ness to believe fairly extravagant compliments 
without suspecting that he is the target of ma- 
nipulative intentions. Often a kind of autistic*^ 
conspiracy results, with both the status person 
and the ingratiator collaborating to represent 
the former as being better than he actually is. 
Jones believes that this autistic conspiracy can 

^Autistic — a tendency for perception and other cog- 
nitive processes to be dictated to an unreasonable 
degree by one's own needs, to the extent of being 
unreasonable, irrational, or unrealistic, with the 
result that the world is perceived as closer to one's 
wishes than it actually is. 


be and often is maintained by the most intricate 
interpersonal tactics, to the end that the 
ingratiator's real intentions are concealed from 
himself, as well as frc>m the object of his atten- 
tion. To carry out those maneuvers effectively, 
most of us avoid excremes of obvious flattery 
and sycophancy, because such extremes w'ould 
give the game away and reveal the conspiracy 
to both parties. 

Jones has tested his propositions in a number 
of experiments. His naval ROTC subjects 
received messages consisting of opinions which 
they believed were written by an ROTCl stu- 
dent of higher or lower rank than their own 
The messages, twelve in all, were actually 
simulated and were alike for each subject. Nine 
of the messages deviated considerably from 
opinion norms that had previously been estab- 
lished in a questionnaire administered to an 
equivalent sample of subjects. Subji cfs were 
to write their own opinions below the opinions 
received. Each subject was alsw told that his 
“partner” had expressed a preference for work- 
ing with him on a leadership resting project 
later in the semester and he was iheretore 
urged to make a special eftort to gain the liking 
and respect of the prospective partner. Jones 
found chat subjects tended to shift their points 
of view as they reacted to the deviant state- 
ments. In general, they tended to express views 
about halfway between theii original positions 
and those exl^ressed in the opinions they 
received, both the high- and the low-status per- 
sons made some shift, because the subordinate 
wished to keep the good will of his superior, 
and the high-status subject wanted to show the 
subordinate that he was approachable. 

This accommodation tended to take differ- 
ent directions for the high- tod low-sutus 
groups. As Figure 6-5 show's, high-status sub- 
jects shifted least in reacting to deviant opin- 
ions relating to the Navy, whereas low-status 
persons shifted the most. High-status subjects 
shifted somewhat more than iow-status subjects 
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Figure 6-3, \X^illtngne\^ of htqh- and lou -ranktng naval ROTC students to conform b) shifting 
then prevtousl) expressed iteuponits on vario/a items tvhen confronted by opinions deviating from 
the norm (Jones, 196"^). 


on items relating to miscellane<ius matters 
which were of no great importance, but were 
somewhat more resistive on academic matters, 
which were considered more important, but 
still not as crucial to their status as naval mat- 
ters. The high-status subjects were, of course, 
yielding on the less important items in order 
to appear flexible to their juniors, whereas the 
latter were conforming strictly on naval items 
which they knew were relevant to the status 
of their seniors, and were putting up a show 
of resistance on the less crucial items in order 
not to appear supine and overconforming. 

Jones and his colleagues have investigated 
ingratiation in other experimentally comi.ved 
conditions. In one experiment, the dependent 
subjects reduced the danger of being thought 
opportunistic by publicly expressing low con- 
fidence in their o^nibns. In another, depen- 
dent subjects avoided conformity with the 
views expressed by an irritable and insulting 
superior, but tended to agree with his support- 


ing arguments. In still another experiment, 
expression of conformity was delayed until it 
became clear that the high-status person would 
appreciate agreement. 

Ingratiation may also take the form of doing 
favors. In fact, agreement and compliance are 
often thought of as favors by the givers, 
although receivers are understandably less 
likely to see them as such. An interesting point 
about favors, and one that is often overlooked 
by donors, is that they restrict the freedom of 
the receiver, that is, they put him under some 
kind of imperative to reciprocate. Favors done 
by a superior can presumably be repaid by con- 
tinued attention, but favors performed by a 
subordinate serve to put the superior in a some- 
what subordinate position. Superiors, there- 
fore, prefer to maintain control of the favor 
situation by determining what favors are to be 
done and who'is to do them. This is sometimes 
arranged by superiors taking the attitude that 
they are the only ones with the power to do 
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favors. If they do something ingratiating, it is 
because they are kindly people who enjoy 
doing favors, but if subordinates do something 
ingratiating, it is not a favor (according to the 
superior) but is done in the line of duty and 
is merely what any decent subordinate should 
do. Superiors view it as proper, in other words, 
for subordinates' freedom to be restricted, 
since they are already dependent, but it is not 
proper for them to restrict the freedom of their 
superiors. 

Psychological reactance 

When one individual does a favor for a person 
of equal status, the relationship beween them 
is, for the moment, out of balance until the 
latter can do something to bring their relation- 
ship back into balance. If the individuals are 
not friet'ds, and if the favor is unrcquested and 
unneeded, it may even be resented, a 
phenomenon termed psychological react amt by 
Jack W. Brehm (1966). To demonstrate this 
effect, Brehm and Cole (1966) created an 
experimental situation in which a naive subject 
and a confederate were given the task of judg- 
ing each other. Prior to the judging, the con- 
federate left the room and appeared with a soft 
drink for the naive subject, refusing any pay- 
ment. After the judging, the confederate was 
given a rather dull, repetitive task. Under con- 
ditions in which the judging was done rather 
casually and no great imponance was attached 
to it, the naive subject almost always (fourteen 
times out of sixteen) volunteered to help the 
confederate, thus discharging the debt incurred 
by the favor. Under conditions in which the 
judging was made to sound very important, 
however, the naive subject almost never (only 
once out of fourteen times) volunteered to 
help. It was as though the subject resented the 
fact that an attempt had been made thre^ugh 
ingratiation to restrict his freedom to exercise 
his own judgment. 


Leonard Berkowitz (1969) conducted an 
experiment in which one of two confederates 
of the experimenter requested help from a 
naive subject who was supposed to be supervis- 
ing them. Even when the need for help arose 
from factors beyond the confederate’s control, 
he was disliked more than his partner who 
requested no help. When the need for help was 
apparently due to the fault of the asker, he 
received less help, but was resented more by 
the subjects who were asked. Berkowitz 
explained this phenomenon in terms of 
psychological reactance — the subject’s feeling 
that his freedom to act and make choices had 
been reduced. Again we have evidence that 
raises questions about altruism: instead of 
individuals’ appreciating the fact that their help 
had been requested, they resented it 

The foot-in-the-door technique 

Although requests for help are resented, often 
more so than we wish to admit, they neverthe- 
less may be used very effectively as w'ays of 
influencing and manipulating. A particularly 
intriguing help-requesting manipulation is the 
foot-in-the-door technique, one that has been 
used by doc:)r-to-door salesmen with cc^nsider- 
able success — hence, its name. It is also used 
by any number of people who are faced with 
the task of getting others to do things that they 
might object to doing. PcMiticians use this 
technique extensively. A country’s leader asks 
a legislative body to authorize a small military 
action. The grounds for this actfon are good, 
the risk is small, and the permis$ion is granted 
with a minimum of argument or question. 
However, the action proves to te bigger than 
was anticipated, and the legislative body is 
asked for more authority, more funds, and the 
commitment of more Eventually, what 

was a decision in a small matter becomes a full- 
blown war. This military example can be paral- 
leled by political maneuvering in the field of 



social welfare, foreign aid, civil rights, or what- 
ever. It is, furthermore, an important basic 
technique in the repertoire of anyone who has 
to achieve his aims by negotiation and persua- 
sion, whether he be politician, salesman, dip- 
lomat, teacher, or psychotherapist. 

The basic idea of the foot-in-the-door 
technique is that the target individual is asked 
to grant an inconsequential favor. Granting the 
favor evidently leads to a lowering of defenses, 
because the individual then finds himself less 
able to resist the request to grant a larger favor 
that he would have denied had it been asked 
initially. This tendency has been tested experi- 
mentally by asking housewives if they would 
answer a f< . ’ <!»mple questions about household 
products. After they had complied with this 
modest request, the experimenter then asked 
them if five or six men could come into their 
houses to catalog all the household products 
in use. Fifty-three percent of the housewives 
surveyed agreed to this second, rather outra- 
geous, request, after first granting the initial 
small favor. This percentage of acquiescence 
was in marked contrast to the 22*"? of the 
housewives who granted the major request and 
who had not been asked the first favor 
(Freedman & Fraser, 1966). 

Kole playhig 

This technique is used in appeals that ask the 
individual to imagine he were someone else. 
An appeal for a charitable contribution, for 
example, asks the listener to imagine what life 
would be like if he were crippled, or poor, or 
a war victim. Undoubtedly this fanta / role 
playing is a significant factor in the success of 
such campaigns. 

In psychological research, the manipulation 
is performed by asking the subject to behave 
as he thinks another would behave, to take on 
his perceptions, values, and behavior patterns. 
In one study of the effect of role playing, Alan 
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C. Elms (1966) asked cigarette smokers to pre- 
tend that they were nonsmokers trying to con- 
vince other smokers that they should stop. 
Eighty smokers took part in the study and were 
assigned randomly to the task of playing the 
role of the nonsmoker or serving as the listener. 
Both role players and listeners were tested as 
to their beliefs about smoking before the 
experiment, immediately afterward, and three 
weeks later. Although both types of partici- 
pants modified their attitudes in favor of stop- 
ping smoking, role players showed more 
attitude change than the listeners did. During 
the three weeks following the experiment, the 
attitudes of the listeners tended to regress in 
the direction of their previously held attitudes 
about smoking, whereas those of the role play- 
ers became more favorable toward stopping. 
Data regarding actual smoking behavior are 
even more convincing: 46^f of the role players 
reduced the number of cigarettes they smoked 
per day, and only 1 Kr showed an increase. 
This is in marked contrast with the behavior 
of the listeners, for 27^7 of the latter cut down 
on the number of cigarettes smoked, and 3097> 
actually smoked more than ever. 

Presumably, neither the role players nor the 
listeners in Elms’ study had any more than the 
usual intention to cut down on their smoking. 
Yet at the end of three weeks, we find that 
the role players said they were more favorably 
disposed to stopping and were actually cutting 
down on the number of cigarettes smoked to 
a greater degree than were the listeners. All 
this was brought about merely because the role 
players pretended they were nonsmokers trying 
to persuade others and the other group merely 
listened. The whole experiment took only two 
hours, hut the results in terms of measurable 
changes in behavior were perceptible three 
weeks la'^er. , 

A similar experiment was undertaken by 
Leon Mann and Irving L. Janis (1965), who 
asked young women volunteers, all heavy 
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smokers^ to panicipace in a role-playing se- 
quence in which they took the part of patients 
in a clinic and the experimenter took the pan 
of a physician who informed them that they 
had cancer of the lung. Several role-playing ses- 
sions were acted out in a doctor's office in order 
to get the subjects to "experience" the threat 
of painful illness, hospitalization, and early 
death. A control group heard a tape recording^ 
of the role-playing sessions. Two weeks after 
the role-playing, a survey showed a significantly 
greater change in the attitudes and the smoking 
habits of the actual participants than of the lis- 
teners, who were designated as a control group. 

Six months after the role-playing episode, 
the U.S. Surgeon General (1964) made his his- 


toric repon on the deleterious effects of smok- 
ing. This provided the investigators with an 
additional opportunity to assess the effect of 
their experimental treatment, as well as the 
impact of the widely publicized report. At this 
time, the investigators picked up an additional 
control group of smokers who had not been 
through the experiment either as role players 
or as passive listeners. Figure 6-6 shows the 
smoking history of the experimental and the 
two control groups over the 18-month period. 
Although the experimental group initially 
smoked slightly more than the first control 
group, their consumption dropped to a lower 
level after role playing. Both groups maintained 
their relative position from that point forward 
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Pigssre 6^6 * Long-term ejfects of emotional rote playing on cigarette smoking. 

(Mann & Janis, 1968, Copyright © 1969 by the American Psychological 
Association, Reprinted by permission.) 



They showed slight gains during the next six 
months, until the Surgeon General’s report 
appeared. At this point, the second control 
group entered the picture. All three groups cut 
their cigarette consumption after the appear- 
ance of the Surgeon Generals report. On the 
occasion of the final follow-up, 18 months after 
the experiment, the experimental group was 
smoking an average of about 12 cigarettes a 
day, in contrast to 24 a day initially; the first 
control group was smoking about 16 cigarettes 
a day, in contrast to 22 initially; and the second 
group was smoking about 22 a day, the same 
rate as a year previously. 

Participation in the experiment clearly had 
an effect or li* . b<*havior of the subjects, with 
the most significant effect appearing in the 
smoking pattern of the experimental subjects. 
The comments made by one of the latter in 
the final follow-up interview are very revealing. 
One of them said. 

The Surgeon General’s report did not have 
much effect on me. But I was in this other 
study. A professor was doing this psychologi- 
cal thing and I was one of the volunteers. 
And that was what really affected me. . . . He 
was the one that scared me, not the report. 
... I got to thinking, what if it were really 
true and I had to go home and tell everyone 
that I had cancer. And right then I decided 
I would not go through this again, and if 
there were any way of preventing it I would. 
And I stopped smoking. It was really the pro- 
fessor s study that made me quit [p. 342]. 

It would thus appear that role playing is a 
simple but rather powerful type of manipula- 
tion. Although it is rather obvious that we 
should behave in response to our attitudes, 
role-playing research suggests that attitudes 
may also be shaped by our behavior, the 
opposite of what one might expect. We shall 
explore this rather puzzling reversal phenome- 
non more fully in Chapter 7. 
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Influence through Fear, Shame, and 
Guilt 

The arousal of fear through propaganda 

Although we have noted that politicians, sales- 
men, teachers, and others who have developed 
some skill in influencing the behavior of 
individuals and groups, make extensive use of 
manipulative methods, most people prefer 
more direct forms of persuasion. One might 
inform an individual, for example, that his 
intetests would be better served by following 
courses of action different from those he is cur- 
rently following or is intending to follow. These 
attempts to persuade commonly take the form 
of arguments intended to present logical 
reasons for following this or that course of 
action. Such arguments may be simple state- 
ments to the effect that this or that is true or 
will occur, or they may be elaborate prop- 
aganda campaigns, designed to change the 
attitudes and consequent behavior of large 
numbers of people. Sometimes these argu- 
ments rake a positive form, in the sense that 
the persuader points out the pleasant and satis- 
fying outcomes of taking this or that course of 
actii.^n; but often the negative is emphasized, 
and an attempt is made to arouse fear. Anti- 
smoking propaganda, for example, may stress 
the almost inevitable horror of lung cancer, and 
safe-driving propanganda may make use of 
traffic accident figures during the holidays to 
remind drivers to slow down and be careful. 
We have no evidence that such programs have 
any effect, because no adequately controlled 
studies have been made of them, but they are 
continued because of the firm belief people 
have in the efficacy of fear arousal as a means 
of persuasion. 

Psychologists ''have, however, made studies 
on a small scale that are beginning to shed some 
light on some of the effects that fear arousal 
has on behavior. One of the earlier studies of 
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this type was conducted by Irving L Jams and 
Seymour Feshbach (193)), who exposed high 
school freshmen to one of three types of prop- 
aganda regarding care of the teeth One group 
received the strong appeal, which included pic- 
tures of diseased gums and emphasized the dan- 
gers that would result from lack of proper den- 
tal hygiene The moderate appeal described the 
advantages of proper care in an impersonal way 
and made use of photographs showing some 
pathology, but not as lund or as severe as that 
used in the strong appeal The minimal appeal 
was brief, entirely factual, and made use of 
X-ray photographs and pictures of healthy 
teeth Results showed that the minimal appeal 
got the best results, as shown by changes in 
the behavior of the students, even though stu- 
dents were more interested in and reported 
themselves more worried by the strong appeal 
When th< researchers later exposed the stu- 
dents to a campaign of counterpropaganda, 
designed to counteract some of the recommen- 
dations made during the first part of the experi- 
ment, students who had conformed to the mini- 
mal appeal also showed more resistance to the 
counterpropaganda message, whereas those 
who had been exposed to the strong appeal 
were more impressionable A similar study con- 
ducted with strong (high-threat) and minimal 
(low-threat) appeals with respect to attitudes 
toward smoking also secured more attitude 
change with less fear arousal & Terwillig- 
er, 1961) 

In the years following the Janis-Feshbach 
study, there have been a number of expen- 
ments in which the variables of fear and infor- 
mation were manipulated. The results are not 
altogether clear, for h^h and moderate fear 
appeals have in some instances been successful 
William J McGuire (1966) has proposed that 
differences in results among the various studies 
can be explained in terms of differences in the 
amount of anxiety involved, that is, the level 
of anxiety that is characteristic of the individu- 


als concerned, the degree of initial concern, and 
the amount of fear or anxiety resulting from 
the propaganda message The maximum 
attitude change, he theorized, should take place 
when anxiety is at a moderate level, not too 
high nor too low This theory would be in keep- 
ing with the inverted-U relationship between 
stress and performance proposed by Hebb 
(1955a) and discussed in Chapter 2 The task 
of determining which would be more effective, 
high- or low-fear-arousing propaganda, would 
then take the form of determining the anxiety 
level of the audience and the way in which they 
perceived the attitude or behavior to be ma- 
nipulated 

The importance of knowing the audiem c tc^r 
which the propaganda is intended is shown 
an experiment conducted by Robert Paul Sn 
gcr (1965), who used strong and weak t( .r 
appeals about dental hygiene practices in v 
attempt to modify the behavior of high schu( * 
freshmen He found that high-fear appeal 
were more likely to get students to express the 
intention to follow the recommendations of the 
communicator However, much of the effect 
disappeared two weeks later Less intelligent 
students tended to learn more as a result of 
high-fear communications, whereas more intel- 
ligent students learned more when the fear 
appeal was either low or absent Follow-up sur- 
vey also showed that less intelligent students 
under all conditions wxtc more* likely to forget 
the eontent of the message With respei t to 
intentions to follow the recommendations, fear 
appeared to facilitate the behavior of only the 
less intelligent students, whereas information 
alone (without fear) was sufficiefit to induce 
acceptance in the more intelligent students 

More recently, a replication of the Janis- 
Feshbach study was undertaken, using high- 
fear arousal, moderate-fear arousal, posi- 
tive-affect (pleasant) approach, elaborated 
recommer^dacions, and brief recommendations, 
all aimed at improving toothbrushing behavior 
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of junior high school students Among the 
dependent variables were self-report and a new 
chemical induator that shows the thoroughness 
with which teeth have been brushed. The 
results, as shown five days and again six weeks 
rfnr the propaganda exposure, indnated that 
high feai and iei.ommendati<)ns alone produced 
the mosi rtp'^rt^J behavior change, but that 
uitual behavior change (as indicated by the 
chemical test) was most influenced by 
elaborated recommendations and the positive- 
effect treatment, an approach that emphasized 
the I'darionship of proper Mental care to good 
health, popularity, and success (Evans, Rozellc, 
Lasarer Denibroski, & Allen, 1970) If moder- 
lU' arousal is the key to success in propaganda 
campaigns, svould appear that the “soft sell** 
M o* ctfective in changing attitudes and 
In hi M*r than the intioducfion of threats and 
,'fh' . :ear son uli, ni' matter how attractive 
they may seem to the propagandist 

Irrespecfivt of whether McGuire’s model is 
rh(* best guidi when it comes to planning per- 
suasion campaigns, the research to date m this 
area shows that we can no longer safely assume 
that raising the audience’s level of fear or anxi- 
ety IS a sure w\ay of securing compliance. 
Enough data have now been gathered to enable 
us to question that assumption. Like other 
attempts to bring about changes in the behavior 
of others, the use of propaganda has turned out 
to be more complex than common sense and 
the conventional wisdom would lead us to 
believe, and the more understanding we gain 
with respect to human behavior, the less certain 
we become that the control of human behavior 
is merely a matter of learning a few techniques. 

Guilt and shame as farms of social control 

Many of c^ur forms of sexial control have as 
their aim the arousal of fear. This is particularly 
true of laws and regulations that prescribe dras- 
tic punishment, such as incarceration or death. 


as a penalty for transgressing against society. 
H‘'\vever, highly complex societies could not 
exist if they depended on fear alone as the 
means of social control. Their existence 
depends instead on the fact that all but a small 
proportion of their members have learned the 
appropriate attitudes, values, and forms of 
social behavior to the point that they have been 
internalized, that is, they have become an inte- 
grated part of the person. Social control in such 
stKieiies is thus for the most part exercised 
through internalized norms, rather than 
through fear induced through threats of punish- 
ment 

There are, however, differences among cul- 
tures in the extent that internalized social 
norms are employed as a guide to conduct. 
Gerhart Piers and Milton Singer (1953) have 
proposed that a distinction can be made as to 
“guilt cultures,” in which behavior is regulated 
by the individual’s unwillingness to suffer guilt 
as a result of having violated an internalized 
norm, and “shame cultures, ” in which members 
conform to social norms only when other mem- 
bers are present to shame them. To elaborate 
somewhat on these concepts, guilt cultures 
emphasize self-control in the face of tempta- 
tion, as well as self-initiated responsibility for 
one’s actions if transgression occurs, whereas 
shame cultures exercise control through the 
intervention of various members of sexiety, 
who in various ways coerce, threaten, or other- 
wise arouse fear (Grinder & McMichael, 1963). 
The distinction between the two kinds of cul- 
tures is, of course, a relative one, inasmuch as 
the most complex and highly urbanized society 
makes some use of threat as a way of persua- 
sion, and the societies that rely heavily on 
external controls depend to some extent on 
internalized norms. 

Although the distinction between shame and 
guilt cultures has been subject to some criticism 
(Spiro, 1961), there is experimental evidence 
that it does possess some validity. Roben 
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E. Grinder and Robert E. McMichael (1963) 
designed an interesting experiment to test the 
hypothesis that shame cultures would produce 
weak consciences and that guilt cultures would 
produce strong ones. They compared the 
behavior of Samoan (shame culture) and 
American Caucasian (guilt culture) sixth- and 
seventh-grade children living in rural Hawaii. 
Subjects operated a shooting gallery in which 
a ray gun was used to shoot at a revolving tar- 
get. Prearranged scores from 0 to 5 appeared 
in lights with each pull of the trigger. Subjects 
were told that they would be awarded badges 
for scores of 35 or more; however, the equip- 
ment was rigged in such a way that scores never 
exceeded 32. Each subject worked alone and 
recorded his own scores, whereupon he 
brought his score sheet to the experimenter, 
who was in another room in the same building. 
It was thus possible for subjects to falsify results 
under the belief that they were able to escape 
detection on die part of the experimenter. Two 
weeks after the shooting gallery phase of the 
experiment, subjects responded to a test con- 
sisting of a number of stories in which charac- 
ters violated social norms because of their 
dishonesty, untrustworthiness, and lack of self- 
control. Each story was followed by a number 
of optional completions, which yielded 
measures of remorse, willingness to confess, 
and willingness to make restitution. 

The results of the shooting gallery phase of 
the study showed that Americans were much 
more likely to resist temptation than Samoans. 
None of the nineteen Samoans resisted tempta- 
tion and all reported impossible scores, 
whereas seven out of fifteen American subjects 
resisted. On the story-completion test, Ameri- 
cans were *more likely to express remorse, wil- 
lingness to confess, and willingness to make 
restitution. Differences in guilt measures, how- 
ever, turned out to be relative ones. Samoan 
subjects did make choices consistent with feel- 
ings of guilt, but they did not make them as 


often as American children did. Nor, as the ray- 
gun experiment showed, were their guilt 
responses strong enough to keep them from 
cheating. 

Even in industrialized and urbanized so- 
cieties will there be differences in the extent 
to which guilt and shame operate to control 
behavior. Mediterranean and Southeast Asian 
cultures tend to be less guilt-oriented and more 
shame-oriented than Northern European and 
North American cultures. •This explains the 
sense of outrage experienced by North Ameri- 
cans and Northern Europeans when they arc 
forced to resort to bribery in ortler to obtain 
normal services from governmental agencies in 
other parts of the world. Bribery and corrup- 
tion exist in North America and Northern 
Europe, of course, but they are much less wide- 
spread, as Gunnar Myrdal (1970) and many 
others have noted, and are held in theck by 
the inhibitions inculcated by guilt-oriented 
societies. 

Navaho^Eskimo differences 

Not all primitive societies are shame-onented 
Russell Eisenman (1965) has compared Eskimo 
(gull t-orien ted) and Navaho (shame-oriented) 
societies in terms of the way in which the mem- 
bers of each culture deal with their transgres- 
sions. In the Eskimo culture there are many 
ways of transgressing — failure to wear some 
amulet, omission of homage to some particular 
spirit, and the like. Hence, opportunities to feel 
sin and guilt abound. The community’s sense 
of guilt can be assuaged, however, when the 
angakok or spiritual leader accuses soitteone of 
having committed a sin. When this occurs, ihe 
sinner admits he has broken a taboo, tte com- 
munity’s reaction is to treat him as a Wayward 
child and to extend help and sympathy. In 
effect, the sinner becomes a kind of scapegoat 
and, in turn, receives a large measure of reas- 
suring attentioi*. 



The Navaho who is accused of some trans- 
gression immediately blames it on his having 
been bewitched. This is accepted by the com- 
munity, because it is widely believed that 
witches cause all kinds of suffering and may 
induce good Navahos to commit crimes. 
Hence, he is treated with sympathy and under- 
standing by his community. Eventually, how- 
ever, there must be a reckoning,^ and this occurs 
when a witch is discovered. Feelings against the 
witch may run so strong that he (Navaho 
witches are male) may be physically assaulted 
or even killed. As a result, Navahos are more 
afraid of being accused of witchcraft than they 
are of engaging in illicit behavior. So strong 
is this fear that Navahos will avoid behavior 
that will make them appear different in any way 
and will nor strive to become affluent or suc- 
cessful. Anything that might bring them to the 
special attention of the community increases 
the probabilirv of being accused of witchcraft 
and being publicly shamed, humiliated, or even 
attacked. 


Summary 

A number of experiments show that the pres- 
ence of others appears to facilitate the perfor- 
mance of familiar tasks, but interferes with the 
performance of tasks that are less familiar. The 
inverted-U hypothesis regarding the relation- 
ship between stress and performance may apply 
here: the presence of others is a s». itce of 
stress, and coping with an unfamiliar task is also 
a source of stress. Hence, the amount of stress 
from two sources may interfere with the 
individual's effectiveness. On the other hand, 
a routine, well-learned task may not generate 
enough stress to command the subject's lull 
attention, and the presence of others may sup- 
ply the stress needed to raise the performance 
to a more adequate level of efficiency. 
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The fact that we look to others for cues that 
enable us to organize and structure our envi- 
ronment gives them a considerable leverage in 
guiding our behavior. Studies by Sherif of judg- 
ment in ambiguous situations show that the 
opinions of others set norms for behavior that 
are adhered to when others are no longer pres- 
ent. Opinions of others can also have a pro- 
nounced effect on our judgment in false-norm 
situations, that is, situations in which objective 
evidence contrary to the majority opinion is 
available. In the experimental situations 
designed by Asch, 74% yielded at least once 
in the series of twelve trials. Extensive yielding 
to false norms was also obtained at the Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research at the 
University of California in Berkeley. Even 
“sophisticated" subjects (those who suspected 
the experiment was rigged) were not immune 
to such pressure. In an experiment by Crutch- 
field, such subjects conformed to false norms 
12% of the time, as contrasted with 26% for 
"naive" subjects. Some research into the moti- 
vation of yielders suggests that they look to the 
gioup for help in interpreting reality. Hence, 
it may be that it is the need for competence 
rather than good fellowship that makes them 
vulnerable as far as suggestibility is concerned. 
Studies comparing people most likely to yield 
to false norms (yielders), with those who tend 
t(i resist (independent.s), show that yielders 
tended to be more authoritarian, conforming, 
compliant, overcontrolled, vacillating, con- 
fused, lacking in insight, and suggestible. 

Altruism is a topic that has received a great 
deal of research attention in recent years, even 
though there are some reasonable questions as 
to whether “true altruism" exists at all. In the 
Darley-Latane experiment, subjects' willing- 
ness to help in an emergency appeared to be 
related inversely to the number of individuals 
they thought were in their group, an effect that 
Darley and Latane explained as a kind of “dif- 
fusion of responsibility." This effect did not 
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appear in more real-life studies, such as one 
in which a etcher drunk or crippled, 

black or white, was observed to fall down tn 
a New York City subway train When such 
emergencies occurred, the presence of others 
did not deter the bystanders, who offered help 
in the vast majority of instances Differences 
between the two studies can be explained in 
terms of the fact that subway riders could see 
the victim and one another as well, which they 
could nor in the Dariey-Latane experiment 
Furthermore, the psychological costs of helping 
(embarrassment, possible trouble, etc ) were 
less than the costs of nor helping (self-blame, 
etc.). Differences in results can also ht 
explained in terms of norms that were specific 
to the two situations Attitudes, values, and 
behavior patterns associated with helping 
norms are cht product of social learning, par 
ticularly in childhood Research with children 
who were given opportunities to help in an 
emergency, or to share their cand\, show that 
the behavior of adult models is \ .norc signifi- 
cant stimulus than are admonitions on hosv tii 
behave, a finding that contradicts the philosr>- 
phy underlying the methcnls used by most par 
ents and teachers in inculcating moral values 
in children Although our repertoire of mirma 
rive behaviors is usually what determines our 
behavior in social situations, a contagion effect 
may also operate, in chat we are most likely 
to be helpful when we see others helping 
Inasmuch as associating with others has 
reward value for us, we will go to some pains 
to secure this reward The techniques we use 
include attempts to make eye contact with 


othcis, conformu>, and ingratiation, as 
indicated by willingness to make statements 
that do not rc^flecc our true opinions Both high 
and low-status individuals make use of ingratia- 
tion tactics, because approval and support arc 
necessary tor bt>th Asking oihc^rs tor help 
varying effects, depending on the situation li 
the person who is asked regards the request 
as limiting his freedom of choice, his behavior 
is likely to be characterized by ps^holof^ual 
real lance, or a generally negative feeling 
toward the initiator of the requc^si On the 
other hand, the request for " rv v 

open the do >f to the granting » hi > 
Significant changes in bchavun < s 
when wt play roK requiiin^ 
attitudes and saluts »hif . »sjr 

aJreadv hetd 

Research dealing 'set i < 
nipulate atcituks iivl ^ > / 

arousal of fc*ir ^ ^ s 

studies have shv n 
more MK( cs'-lul tnioosat i 

of tear, but others shove (tt,* i* i j < » 

high fear can get n inits » . i i\ \ n* 

curvilinear rciaiioiish*^ to ^ 

cfftctivcnc NS that wc hive n.it ,v it 

to feai arousal a^ >vcil In i 

greatest changes jn hclia\i«>j ar, ak > 
place when the level of anxiety is mode rate 
not too high and not too low Cross-cultural 
studies show that some societies make use of 
shame- and fear-producing tactics lo secure 
conformity, whereas others depend more on 
internalized norms and guilt 
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Chapter 6 dealt with social influence: changes 
in an individual’s motives and behavior that 
occur in response to pressures or manipulations 
by others. In this chapter we examine some of 
the mechanisms underlying these changes, 
viewing them from the standpoint of the 
individual concerned. The theories we shall 
discuss have as their common basis the view 
that people strive to maintain some degree of 
consistency in their views of themselves and 
their environment, as well as in their relations 
with others. Sometimes this striving for 
consistency leads an individual to take steps or 
make statements that actually appear illogical or 
irrational but which, when examined more 
closely, turn out to be quite logical in terms of 
the past behavior of the individual and his 
attempts to maintain symmetry, balance, and 
consonance among the various elements in his 
life. 
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nistic to tht police and essays were solic- 
ited and paid for under the guise of securing 
arguments on both sidea of the questic>n 
Attitude scales administered alter the essays 
had been written showed that students who had 
been paid fifty cents (maximum dissonance) 
reported themselves as being more favorably 
disposed to the police than were students who 
had been paid ten dollars (minimum disso- 
nance) The attitudes of the latter were no more 
favorable than were those of students who 
wrote no essays but merely took the attitude 
scales (Brehm & Cohen, 1962) Although the 
Cohen experiment shows that dissonance 
created by writing an essay can be instrumental 
in bringing about attitude change, the situation 
IS by no means comparable to that of the essay 
writers in the Carlsmith, Collins, and Helm- 
reich study, inasmuch as the students in the 
Yale experiment very likely had more negative 


feelings about the police than the other sub- 
jects had about telling a small lie (Linder, 
Cooper, & Jones 196"") 

In order for cognitive dissonance to occur, 
the individual must feel that his efforts are 
going to have some effect on others In one 
study, subjects who were against the legaliza- 
tion of marijuana were enticed into making vid- 
eotape recordings in favor of it Half the sub- 
jects were paid fifty cents, half were paid five 
dollars As one mignt expect from other 
studies, the dissonance effect occurred in the 
fifty-cent condition, but only when the subjects 
believed that the audience for which the 
recorded message was intended was uncommit- 
ted and neutral on the subject Knowledge that 
the audience was favorable or unfavorable to 
the issue produced no attitude change on the 
part of subjects (Nel, Helmreich, & Aronson, 
1969) In other words, there was little point, 
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as far as the subjects were concerned, in trying 
to convince an audience that was already com- 
mitted, but there was some point in trying to 
persuade an uncommitted one. 

Role playing and cognitive dissonance 

In Chapter 6 we described an experiment by 
Elms ( 1 966) in which smokers who made a pub- 
lic commitment by telling others why they 
should not smoke actually changed their own 
attitudes toward smoking, as their subsequent 
behavior showed. By making these statements 
they created dissonance between what they 
were saying (taking a stand against smoking) 
and their usual behavior (smoking). Dissonance 
was reduced somewhat by changing their 
attitudes and their actual smoking behavior to 
a position closer to the one they had taken 
when they told tlieir listeners not to smoke. 

Another experiment with role playing pro- 
duced even greater attitude change when an 
extra element of d^ssonance was introduced. 
John Wallace (1966) asked for volunteers to 
participate in a debate to defend a position on 
capital punishment which was the opposite to 
the one they had taken when filling out a ques- 
tionnaire prior to the experiment. After the 
debate, some of the subjects were told that the 
intellectual content of their speeches was 
superior (content reward), others were told that 
the manner in which they gave their speeches 
was superior (role reward), and still others were 
told that they did as well as their opponent, 
or that the group favored their opponent. 
. Questionnaires completed after the experiment 
showed that members of all four groups 
changed their attitudes (although most of the 
change was restricted to those who originally 
ftvored capital punishment). The greatest 
amount of cognitive dissonance was created for 
subjects who were told that the manner in which 
their speeches were presented was superior. In 
effect, such a compliment says: "You were talk- 


ing like a person who believes what he is say- 
ing." People are likely to be caught off guard 
by such an idea, and dissonance is creatci! 
between what they believe and the way they 
were told they were behaving. The predictu*n 
of dissonance theory was confirmed by the find- 
ing that the greatest change took place in this 
group. One subject explained what happened 
to him in this way. 

'1 tend to think of myself as an honest 
and sincere person. When you told me that 
the others considered me ‘a very good actor, ‘ 
I was somewhat baffled . . . actually, a little 
offe.idcd. The more I thought abc^ut it, the 
more I became convinced that what I had 
said in the debate was what I truly believed.” 

This sub)ect reversed his stand on capital 
punishment completely in order to resolve the 
dissonance between what he believed and how 
others said he behaved. 

Role playing can also be used to bring about 
attitude changes with respect to other social 
issues — racial integration, for example. Frances 
Culbertson (1937) measured attitudes before 
ami afi^T role-playing experiences related to 
the pos‘:ibility of Negroes moving into white 
neighborhoods. All the roles favored integra- 
tion in housing. Half the subjects were role 
players, and the other half were observers. All 
subjects changed their attitudes in the expected 
direction, with the role players showing greater 
change. The most significant changes, inciden- 
tally, were among subjects who scored low (in 
the democratic direction) on the F scale. In 
other words, cognitive dissonance produces the 
greatest attitude change when preexisting val- 
ues are favorable to it 

In an earlier discussion, we mentioned the 
importance of personal commitment in secur- 
ing the cognitive-dissonance effect. Role play- 
ing is generally effective as an attitude changer 
because it commits and involves the individual 
more deeply than he expects. But what of 
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rinuatioa of the fast chan they did when they 
had just arrived for the test sessions. 

Applications of dissonance theory 

We have devoted this much space to a discus* 
sion of cognitive dissonance because it has been 
one of the most productive concepts in social 
psychology. It has gone a long way in enabling 
behavioral scientists to free themselves from 
dependence on common-sense formulations 
and to open up new dimensions of human 
behavior for research. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, however, just how far one should go in 
extending the implications of dissonance 
theory. As we have tried to show, a number 
of aspects of human behavior are made clearer 
and more understandable when seen in terms 
of dissonance, bur this does not necessarily 
mean chat all behavior is an attempt to avoid 
dissonance. As we pointed out at the beginning 
of this chapter, we tend to avoid dissonance 
because we seek consonance. We are more 
comfortable, psychologically speaking, when 
we can behave toward the various events in our 
lives as chough they were consistent and inter- 
related. 

For example, some of the research on inter- 
personal attractiveness can be explained in 
terms of cognitive dissonance, as well as in 
terms of mutual attraction based on similarity. 
We cited research in Chapter 3 to show that 
people who are similar tend to be attracted to 
one another, but it may frequently happen that 
people are initially anracted to one another for 
one reason or another and then develop 
similarities. 

Some evidence for this is provided in a study 
by Dorothy M. Kipnis (1961). She asked 
eighty-seven male freshmen students, who had 
lived together in a dormitory for the first five 
weeks of the school year to describe themselves 
and the eight students who lived nearest them 
and to indicate which of the eight they would 


like as companions on a double date, as a room- 
mate, classmate, and the like. They were also 
asked to name their best friend and their least- 
liked roommate. Six weeks later she adminis- 
tered the same measures and asked the same 
questions. At the start of the study, students 
tended to perceive smaller differences in per- 
sonality between themselves and their best 
friends than between themselves and their 
least-liked roommate, but by the end of the 
study those students who had originally per- 
ceived their best friends to be relatively unlike 
themselves had changed their self-perceptions 
more than students who had originally per- 
ceived their friends to be more like themselves. 
Thus there was a tendency for students to 
change self-perceptions to harmonize with the 
perceptions they had of their best friends. If 
they originally believed that their friends had 
negative traits, they tended to perceive similar 
negative traits in themselves, and conversely, 
they tended to adopt the same positive traits 
they saw in their friends. It is interesting to 
note that students who attributed more nega- 
tive traits to their friends than to themselves 
tended to break off friendships more readily 
than those who had perceived a preponderance 
of positive traits. 

Kipnis' research suggests that we prefer to 
think that our friends are similar to us. Such 
perceived similarity is cognitively consonant, 
rather than dissonant. Whenever we perceive 
that our friends' characteristics are different 
from ours, dissonance is created which can be 
resolved either by our changing our values and 
attitudes so that they become more consonant 
with those of our friends or by terminating the 
friendship. 

Still another way of resolving dissonance is 
to assume that greater similarity exists than is 
actually true. George Levinger and James 
Breedlove (IS^) interviewed sixty middle- 
class couples (husbands and wives separately) 
and secured a considerable amount of informa- 
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non about family goals, communication par- 
terns, social-emotional supportivcness, etc. 
They found that the couples’ satisfaction with 
their marriage was more significantly related to 
their assumed agreement on goals than to their 
actual agreement. In other words, couples who 
were getting along best tended to assume that 
they had similar points of view. Whether or 
not they actually tvere similar appeared to be 
less important. Whatever dissonance existed 
between their attitudes and beliefs had been 
resolved by their tacit assumption of similarity. 
They were saying, in effect, “Since we like each 
other, w'e must, of course, have similar points 
of view.” 

Controversies regardin*^ cognitive 

dissonance 

The inrerpretarions that Fesnnger and the other 
cognitive-dissonance researchers have made of 
their results have aroused some controversy 
among psychologists. Festinger (1961) ob- 
serves that organisms learn to like and value 
things for which they have worked very hard 
or have suffered, but for which they have been 
inadequately rew'ardevi. This, of course, con- 
tradicts not only common sense, but learning 
theories as well, inasmuch as they are based 
on the idea that organisms learn to do things 
for which they have been rewarded or rein- 
forced. Festinger, however, maintains that 
cognitive-dissonance theory does not really 
contradict reward-based theories, but proposes, 
instead, that a different kind of process may 
also operate. 

The research that supports Festinger’s idea is 
impressive and includes animal as well as 
human studies. Brooks Carder and Kenneth 
Berkowitz (1970) followed up some earlier 
research with rats and found that when they 
were given a choice of earning food through 
working at a bar-pressing task or getting it for 
nothing, they preferred to work for it. It was 


not until the experimenter raised his demands 
to ten bar presses for a single pellet that rats 
showed a preference for free food. 

Similar results obtain at the human level. 
Darwyn E. Linder and Stephen Worchel (1970) 
found that the more effort subjects exerted to 
attain conclusions in syllogistic arguments, the 
more likely they were to agree with their con- 
clusions. 

Although common sense and conventional 
learning theory would have it that “the more 
valuable the reward, the harder we will work 
for it,” these studies suggest that “the harder 
we w'ork for a reward, tlje more valuable it 
becomes.” As Festinger indicates, this paradigm 
does not contradict learning theory, because 
such outcomes can be explained in terms of 
the fact that working for rewards in itself has 
reward value. Such an explanation would be 
consistent w»ith the idea we have noted earlier, 
namely, that arousal itself has positive value. 
It will be remembered that stimulation and 
arousal are an important consideration in our 
seeking the association of others. Another pos- 
sibility, which is consistent with arousal theory, 
is char individuals permit themselves to become 
invoiced in situations that create dissonnance 
for them in order to have the pleasure of resolv- 
ing it. 

Cognitive-dissonance theory has not escaped 
criticism on the part of behaviorists whose criti- 
cal faculties are readily alerted to an> theory 
involving cognitive behavior. Chapanis and 
Chapanis (1964) found little redeeming value 
in cognitive-dissonance research and theory. By 
all odds, their criticisms should have had a 
devastating effect, but a review of the journals 
in the years following shows more cognitive- 
dissonance research than ever before. 
Tedeschi, Schlenker, and Bonoma (1971) 
reviewed both research and criticisms and con- 
cluded that the cognitive-dissonance position 
has two strong points in its favor: (a) it permits 
prediction of nonobvious behavior over a wide 
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rahge of apparently unrelated situations, and {b) 
similar results cannot be predicted from other 
theoretical constructs. In their opinion, 
attempts on the part of critics to take the cogni- 
tive element out of the studies and explain their 
results in purely behavioristic terms do not suc- 
ceed. This does not mean that dissonance 
theory is completely satisfactory. For one thing, 
it is a motivational theory, and the mechanism 
that arouses the organism has so far not been 
satisfactorily explained. 

Tedeschi^and his co-workers prefer an expla- 
nation based on impression management. Their 
theory holds that subjects are not passive tar- 
gets of manipulative experimenters in 
cognitive-dissonance studies, but rather that 
subjects are trying to influence experimenters' 
impressions of them. It may be, in fact, that 
subjects are manipulating experimenters. As 
Tedeschi ct al. note, '‘Subjects have been quite 
successful in leaving the impression that they 
are rational and have a profound need to be 
consistent in their beliefs and behaviors" [p. 
694]. 

Cognitive dissonance and international 
conflict 

Cognitive-dissonance theory also has relevance 
for. the international scene. The 1967 war 
between Israel and the Arab countries is a case 
in point. After the decisive victory of the Israeli 
forces, common sense would have predicted 
that the Arabs would have "seen the light," dis- 
missed their leaders, and sued for peace. 
Cognitive-dissonance theory would have pre- 
dicted a different outcome, namely, that the 
humiliation the Arabs had suffered as a result 
of the position they had taken would make it 
more, not less, attractive to them. Subsequent 
events have shown common-sense expectations 
wrong and cognitive-dissonance theory correct. 
When President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic turned in his resignation, it was 


refused, he was confirmed in power by tumul- 
tuous acclamation, and his admiring public 
begged him to continue the war "unto the 
death." 

There was a similar firming of attitudes 
among Arabs residing in Israel. Yochaman 
Peres and Nira Yuval-Davis (1969) conducted 
opinion and attitude surveys and found that 
after the 1967 war, 49^ of the Israeli Arabs 
said that Arabs must go to war with Israel, in 
contrast to only 18^ in 1966. When they were 
asked how the war influenced Arabs’ evaluation 
of the State of Israel with regard to three 
dimensions — ^Respect, Fear, and Hatred — the 
most significant increase occurred in Hatred, 
as Figure 7-2 shows. 

Peres and Yuval-Davis expressed the hope 
that their findings would "provoke second 
thoughts among all those who hold the 
(generally untested) belief that an impressive 
show of force will always les.sen the will to fight 
on the part of the loser" [p. 23 jD], and they 
noted, further, that "the influence of the disso- 
nance between the results of the fighting and 
the heroic self-image which all peoples (not 
excluding the Arabs) like to have of them- 
selves, might well overcome any rational con- 
sideration of the cost of war” [p. 2^0). Parallels 
between these findings and events in Southeast 
Asia are obvious. 

To return to the comment of Tedeschi and 
others, namely, that impression management is 
the motivational mechanism that underlies 
attempts to reduce cognitive dissonance, it may 
be that peoples who are on the losing end of 
military actions are attempting to create an 
impression of logic and rationality in their 
opponents by their continued defiance. If so, 
this is hardly the effect that follows. What 
seems to be a more parsimonious explanation 
is that the target of the impression management 
is not the victorious opponent but the defeated 
individuals themselves. It is the self that needs 
to be reassured as to the logic of previous deci- 
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Figure 7-2. Peraiifagvf of hrael Arabs //?^/V ophuon that Arabs 

respect, fear, and hatred of the Slate of Israel had increased, remained the 
samCf or decreased. a\ an aftermath of the June 1%7 tear (after Pen j & 
i inahDai n, 1<)69) 


sions, not the members of the outgroup. In the 
context of cognitive-dissonance experiments, 
therefore, if appears that the subjec t is attempt- 
ing to maintain his self-esteem as a rational, log- 
ical individual, and, if he is concerned at all 
about the impression he is making on others, 
he assumes that it will be the same as the opin- 
ion he has of himself, unrealistic as that may 
be under the circumstances. 


Theories of Consonance and Balance 

Coping with cognitive stress and strain 

We move now to another but related set of 
theories that attempt to describe how individu- 
als accommodate discrepancies and shifts in 
their perception of their social wo'-ld. A 
number of psychologists have developed con- 
ceptual models that fall under this category, but 
most of the research has been based on the 
theoretical systems of Fritz Heider (1946, 
1958) and Theodore M. Newcomb (1953, 
1961), which appeared somewhat earlier than 
the other systems and which contributed sub- 
stantially to their development. The Heider 


and Newcomb systems have many common 
features in that they both describe a kind of 
cognitive homeostasis, that is, a tendency for 
attitudes to develop or orient themselves in 
such a way that a state of consistency or balance 
IS developed. This state ot balance is, of course, 
theoretical, because viable systems are always 
somewhat out of balance — as one element in 
the system changes, in response to external 
conuirions or other causes, the relationship 
among the other elements changes as well. 
Consequently, systems tend to be in a state of 
ccmtinual movement and adjustment. Three 
kinds ot states can be identified in such a 
theory: (a) a normal state (or state of rest or 
balance), [b) the intrusion of certain forces or 
events that upset this normal state, and (c) the 
operation of certain mechanisms or processes 
that have the function of bringing the system 
back to the normal state. 

Heider designates these three states as 
halame„ iwbaliime„ and the stress to Jjangt in 
order to restore halaini. Figure 7-3 consists of 
diagrammatic 'representations of four states of 
balance and four of imbalance. 

In the first of the balanced states, the 
individual (P) likes the other person <0), and 
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both of them are tavorably disposed to some 
object (X) to which thev both have a relation- 
ship In the second, P likes O, and thev both 
are unfavorably disposed toward X In the 
third, O behaves or teels negativel\ toward 
both P and X, but P likes X In the fourth, 
O feels or behaves positively toward X, but 
P dislikes both of them 

The unbalanced states lack the harm<.my v)f 
the balanced states and generate activity to 
restore harmony In the first of these states, 
P likes both O and X, bur O dislikes X This 


Balanced states Unbalanced spates 





Figure 7*5. Diagrams representing balanced and 
unbalanced states and depicting relations among an 
individual (P), another person (O), and an 
object (X) (after Heider, 1938) 


puts pressure on P to change his attitude toward 
X or to get O to change his attitude The sec- 
ond unbalanced state can be resolved in similar 
fashion — by having cither P or O change his 
attitude to\sard X The third and the fourth 
unbalanced states can be balanced by P s chang- 
ing his feelings about either O or X 

The balanced states art characttri/cd by 
comfort and harmony among the elements, 
whereas the unbalanced states arc characterized 
by discomfort, disharmony, and the generation 
ofacmitv intended to restore some kind of bal 
ante Unbalanced systems art represented in 
life situations bv psvchological conHicrs in 
attitudes or behavior toward others Cicorge ( P' 
is vei\ fond of Joe (O) Ihcv have been close 
friends ever since the\ stood together in the 
registration line as freshmen Ihcv aic enrolled 
in the same Lnglish class, and i pape r is due 
the next day Gt‘orge, who is very conscientious 
and task oriented, has finished his paper, 
whereas Joe has let things slide and4s now faced 
with a desperate situation He asks George if 
he' can borrow his papei to look it over and 
get some ideas tor his own George is rather 
shockc*d at this proposal, because it sounds like 
cheating Joe therefore appears to have positive 
feelings about cheating (X), whereas George 
has negative ones Balance can be restored only 
by George changing his ideas about joe s 
request (e g , deciding that it is not really cheat- 
ing, after all) or changing his feelings about Joe 
(deciding that Joe is not the kind of person he 
wants as a friend) 

The fourth diagram in the unbalanced col- 
umn of Figure 7-^ sometimes causes problems 
with students If all relationships are negative, 
they ask, should not the state be balanced*^ An 
example may serve to clarify this problem 
George (P) is against war or any kind of military 
involvement He also dislikes his English 
instructor Dr. Mayo (O), intensely He thinks 
Dr Mayo is hopelessly out of touch with 
today’s world, is pedantic, formalistic, and 
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hypercritical. Imagine his surprise when he 
turns on the television one evening and finds 
Dr. Mayo participating in a panel devoted to 
a discussion of international tensions. Contrary 
to George’s expectations. Dr. Mayo does not 
defend “the establishment," but, instead, makes 
an eloquent plea for this country’s immediate 
withdrawal from all military or quasi-military 
operations. This point of view coincides exactly 
with George’s position. 

George is now in a quandary about his feel- 
ings toward Dr. Mayo, and his conflict is pre- 
cisely of the type depicted in the fourth diagram 
in the unbalanteii column in Figure ‘7-3. He 
has negative feelings abc^ut both Dr. Mayo and 
war, bui iia> learned that Dr. Mayo has 
negative feelings about w'ar, too. Although he 
w'ould like to keep his feelings toward Dr. 
Mayo at a strongly negative level, he cannot 
help identifying with him to some degree He 
finds himself thinking, “Anyone who feels that 
stronglv about war can’t be a// bad.” Thus he 
feels under considerable sfre.ss to change his 
attitude tow'ard Dr. Mayo. Of course, the other 
way of resolving the dilemma and restoring har- 
mony to the triad would be for him to change 
his feelings abi^ut war. He may decide chat he 
dislikes Dr. Mayo .so intensely that he must 
reject even his stand against war, and he finds 
himself finding reasons why his nation must 
continue to be involved in military operations. 
It depends on which value is the more central 
to him: being against w'ar or being against Dr. 
Mayo. 

In real-life situations we do not, as a general 
rule, readily reverse pluses and r muses. 
Although our feelings toward others may be 
depicted in terms of triads of tension and bal- 
ance, these triads are linked together in com- 
plex and multiplex systems with the various 
segments interrelated and interlocking. George 
may be tempted to change his attitude toward 
Dr. Mayo as a result of the latter's television 
performance, but in all likelihood he cannot do 


so without taking stock of a/I his attitudes 
toward middle-aged people in positions of 
authority. This may be more than he wants to 
undertake at present and hence he is content 
for the moment with making a slight reduction 
in his negative feeling toward Dr. Mayo. The 
fact that most people, like George, do not 
immediately reverse signs when systems are 
unbalanced does not contradict Heider’s 
theory. Heider maintains that imbalance sets 
up stresses. Whether or not we reverse attitudes 
(or signs) depends on the strength of the 
stresses. Newcomb ( 1961 ; describes stresses as 
a “strain toward symmetry” (he prefers to use 
the term “symmetry ’’ instead of “balance”), 
whereby systems that lack harmony are said to 
be under a kind of strain that tends lo move 
the individual in the JtreitioPi of restoring har- 
mony once more. Most of us, however, can 
tolerate a considerable degree of strain w ithout 
feeling compelled to reverse our attitudes, once 
they have been formed. 

Strain and the complexity of the cognitive 
system 

The amount of strain we can tolerate also 
depends on the complexity of the cognitive sys- 
tem. People who lead fairly complex lives, who 
are involved in a variety of activities, are usually 
able to accomme^date more strain than are those 
who lead simpler, less complex lives. An illiter- 
ate catpira., or peasant, who works on a coffee 
fazenda in the back country of Brazil has rela- 
tively few elements in his cognitive structure. 
He is cvinversant with a few events in a rela- 
tively limited area, bcith geographic and 
psychological. Any change in attitudinal rela- 
tionship among the elements in his cognitive 
system calls for major changes which he is likely 
to resist; and if changes are inescapable, he may 
become extremely upset and disorganized. 

Let us say, for example, that our caipira has 
a positive regard for the overseer, and both 
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have posiave feelings about raising coffee. 
However, the world market becomes glutted 
with coffee, and the Brazilian government finds 
that It no longer has the funds to buy up coffee 
surpluses and store them The government 
recommends that growers shift to other crops, 
and the owner asks his overseer to plant a 
number of different cash crops as an experi- 
ment. Coffee now assumes a negative value for 
the overseer, inasmuch as the owner can no 
longer grow it at a proht The overseer s cogni- 
tive system is more complex than that of the 
latptra He is better educated, has traveled to 
Sao Paulo and to Rio, has a wider cm le of 
friends and acquaintances, reads newspapers 
and other mass media, and is more widely 
informed He may be very reluctant to stop 
growing coffee, after all, he has grown it all 
his life, and his father before him, and he does 
not know how the new types of crops will fare 
or what problems he will encounter with them 
He may not be convinced that the coffee prob- 
lem IS as severe as the owner thinks ii is, but 
he follows his orders to experiment with new 
crops; He worries considerably about the prob- 
lems involved in changing over from coffee to 
a new crop, but he also has other things on 
his mind For example, he carries on an active 
correspondence with relatives back in Portugal 
he has never seen, his son is attending a techni- 
cal institute in Rio Branco, and when he sits 
down with his wife in the evening to listen to 
their collection of records, he forgets his other 
problems 

The overseers cognitive system is under 
some strain because he has positive regard for 
both the owner and for growing coffee, but the 
owner has negative feelings about coffee But 
because the overseer's cognitive system is mul- 
tiplex and complex, it absorbs some of the ten- 
sion and enables him to shift it elsewhere 

The catptra's simple cognitive system does 
not permit this latitude Whereas the overseer 
feels moderately threatened by the impending 


changeover to other crops, the lajptra feels 
very threatened Coffee is the only thing he 
knows. It is an important part of his life He 
cannot imagine not working in coffee The 
overseer knows that all agricultural operations 
are similar, no matter what crop is grown, and 
that the latpira will be just as able to work on 
soybeans, potatoes, or cotton, as he is to work 
on coffee But the laiptta docs not know that 
His system has now gone out of balance 
Whereas before he felt positively toward the 
overseer and toward coffee, and the overseer 
also felt positively toward coffee, the tact that 
the overseer is beginning to experiment with 
other crops is incontrovertible evidence that he 
will change his mind about cc^ffee Further- 
more, the owner has already changed his mind 
about coffee , which is good indication that the 
overseer will change his mind as well 

The iUipirad cognitive system is less able 
than IS the overseers to withstand imbalance 
or strain He is not psychologically involved in 
events away from the fa/enda Opportunities 
for distraction arc few and socially unac- 
ceptable, that IS, he could get drunk every 
payday or beat his wife and children The 
alcohol would anesthetize him so that he would 
not feel the tension, but the effect would be 
only temporary, and he would get into trouble 
for drinking up the money needed by his fam- 
ily Beating his family would temporarily 
reduce tension in the sense that he could dis- 
place on them the hostility he feels toward the 
owner and the overseer but which he is afraid 
to express He could attempt to restore balance 
by threatening the overseer or the owner, but 
he would only lose his job and perhaps be 
thrown into jail In short, his cognitive system 
IS too simple to absorb the strain and he is 
forced to live with his tensions, whereas the 
overseer is able to dissipate mc^sc of his 

The sicua*^ion we have described is a real one 
faced by peasant populations in many one-crop 
countries like Brazil. Often the tensions 
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become so severe that drastic action appears 
to be the only release. One popular solution 
is to leave the local area and escape to the city. 
This only creates new problems, but the 
escapee is for the moment concerned only 
about leaving a situation that has become 
intolerable for him. Sometimes balance is 
achieved by making owners and overseers the 
villains and by joining in a peasants' revolt. This 
changes the plus between P and O to a minus, 
and leaves unchanged the minus between O 
and X and the plus between P and X. It does 
not solve the coffee glut, but it does create a 
psychologically comfortable situation, at least 
lor the present and immediate future. 

The ability to merge concepts 

Ell Saltz and John Wickey (1965) undertook 
a study which shows that the more salient 
attitudes and beliels are, the less tolerant an 
individual is of imbalance. The attitudes of 
political liberals toward the various explana- 
tions of President Kennedy’s assassination pro- 
vided an opportunity to test hypotheses 
derived from balance theory. Many liberals 
were unwilling to accept an explanation that 
linked Lee Harvey Oswald (a Communist, and 
hence an “ultra-liberal ') to the assassination. 
The situation is that of diagram 5 in Figure 7-3 
(the first one in the “unbalanced" column), in 
that P (the liberal person) would ordinarily find 
himself attracted to O, Oswald, because the lat- 
ter is also a liberal. But P is also attracted to 
X, President Kennedy, another liberal. If O 
actually hates X and kills him, a state of imbal- 
ance is created. Such a state can be avoided 
by deciding that O actually did not kill X. This 
puts pluses on all sides of the triangle and 
creates balanced state No. 1. Imbalance can 
also be avoided by deciding that Oswald was 
not a liberal, but was in the pay of reactionaries. 
This changes the plus between P and O to a 
minus, and produces balanced state No. 3. 


There is a third possibility; namely, Oswald 
was the assassin, but was not alone in the crime, 
which was the result of a complex plot whose 
complete details we shall probably never know. 
This is an attempt to bring new cognitive ele- 
ments of unknown validity into the picture and 
does not lend itself readily to the diagrams in 
Figure 7-3. 

Saltz and Wickey found that the majority of 
the liberals (53C'r) had no difficulty accepting 
Oswald as a liberal and as the assassin. The sub- 
jects were able to merge the two concepts 
because for them the two conceptual systems 
of ' Oswald the liberal" and “Oswald the assas- 
sin" were relatively flexible, or, to use Salz's 
term, had “weak boundaries." The researchers 
predicted that subjects who were generally 
inclined to be rigid about their concepts, or 
who had “strong boundaries." would be less 
able to merge the two concepts. A concept- 
merging test provided evidence to support this 
hypothesis. There was a tendency for subjects 
who had more-than-average difficulty in merg- 
ing concepts to reject the idea that Oswald was 
both liberal and an assassin. They also found 
that si;bjects who were ranked at the more con- 
servanve end of a liberal-conservative scale had 
the least difficulty in believing that Oswald was 
both a liberal and an assassin. The researchers 
interpreted this to mean that imbalance does 
not require a modification of beliefs for 
individuals who do not feel strongly about one 
of the unbalanced elements, in this instance, 
the liberalism of O and/or X. 

Balance and the acquaintanceship process 

Theodore M. Newcomb has developed a 
theoretical system similar to that of Heider's 
which is toncerned with attitude development 
in the process of acquaintanceship. Newcomb 
(1963) states that as group members interact 
with one another, each individual selects and 
processes information about objects of com- 
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mon interest, about other members of the 
group in terms of their attitudes toward the 
objects, and about other members in terms of 
their attitudes toward one another. This infor- 
mation is selected and processed in order to 
avoid the inconsistencies and conflicts involved 
in imbalanced relationships. 

The chief reason why imbalances are avoided 
is that they are painful. In another context, 
Newcomb and his associates note that imbal- 

aiiv 

flict"" following: {a) a state of con- 

neatly^^^^” the preference for a consistent, 

i ordered world — a world that makes 
sense* 

isles* — confrontation of «i reality that 

i consistent; (b) anxiety over the possibility 

such a conflict may eventuate; or {() both 

^ e, Harburg, & Newcomb, 1966). 

in t^^ of the ways in which P can reduce strain 

autis^ perceptual system is by perceiving O 

jg^.ically (i.e., inaccurately) (Newcomb, 

Such distortions are the result, as New- 

D (1963) pointed out, of Fs decision to 
ma^ 

j^ntain **balance at all costs,” because of its 
.nportance to his psychological adjustment, 
rather than to accept “the truth, whatever it 
costs.” The decision as to which of these modes 
will prevail depends, of course, on the strength 
of the attitudes concerned and on individual 
differences in personality 

As interaction with strangers begins, we 
inevitably start to accumulate information of 
the type indicated above, and changes in 
attitude result from the need to adapt oneself 
simultaneously to such information and the 
desire to maintain balanced relationships. 

As members of dyads and larger groups 
interact, they tend to make changes in attitudes 
toward one another simultaneously. If such 
changes are based on realistic information, they 
are likely to result in satisfying mutual relation- 
ships. Realism tends to increase with acquain- 
tanceship, and when it is combined with 
continuing tendencies toward balance, the 
inevitable trend is in the direction of mutual 


attraction. Stable relationships tend to persist, 
and balanced relationships tend to be stable 
because they are mutually rewarding and are 
unlikely to be disturbed by additional informa- 
tion. In other words, the longer people are 
acquainted, the more realistic they are dibout 
each other, but such realism is more likely to 
strengthen the relationship than to interfere 

Newcomb’s observations are largely drawn 
from his analysis of the behavior of two groups 
of seventeen male students who lived together 
for sixteen weeks. ‘ When they first arrived at 
the residence reserved for their use, the stu- 
dents were all strangers Most of the changes 
in mutual attraction took place during their first 
few weeks together Relationships among 
strangers during early periods of contad tend 
to be characterized bv imbalance For example, 
Bill likes both Fred and Mark, but then learns 
that the two do not get along with each other. 
This creates an imbalanced situation on the 
order of unbalanced state No 5 mi Figure 7-^ 
Bill can restore balance by getting to know the 
two men better and deciding which one he 
prefers, by encouraging thc*m to become 
friends, or by withdrawing from the situation 
altogether. As Newcomb points out, unbal- 
anced relations are unstable, that is, they are 
likely to undergo changes. Hence, relationships 
among strangers during early periods of contact 
are likely to be characterized by both imbalance 
and instability, which tend to diminish as group 
members become better acquainted. 

Newcomb predicted that individual mem- 
bers’ estimates of the attitudes of others in the 
group would become increasingly accurate with 
continued acquaintanceship. Results confirmed 
this prediction insofar as individual estimates 
of the attitudes of others toward one another 
were concerned, but not with respect to the 
perception of attitudes of others toward one- 

*This research was mentioned in Chapter ^ in con- 
nection with the discussion of similarity in attitudes 
and beliefs as a basis for social attraction. 
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self. With respect to the latter, the errors were 
usually in the direction of overestimating the 
extent to which the individual’s attraction to 
others is reciprocated by them. In such 
instances, the overriding need to be liked 
apparently interferes with the ability to per- 
ceive reality. 

Results also bore out another of Newcomb’s 
predictions, namely, that sensitivity to others’ 
responses to oneself would lead to similar 
levels of attraction among dyads or pairs of 
members. An incidental finding with interest- 
ing implications was Newcomb’s discovery that 
persons scoring low on the F scale ("non- 
authoritarians”) were more accurate than high 
F-scalc scorers ("authoritarians”) in estimating 
the attitudv.^ i i others. Low F scorers also went 
about the acquaintanceship process by fanding 
out which members of the group were in agree- 
ment with them on various topics and picked 
their friends accordingly. In other words, they 
were more skillful in making friendship 
alliances that minimized the possibility of 
imbalance. Subjects scoring high on the F scale, 
on the other hand, were more likely to keep 
as friends those persons to whom they were 
initially attracted and to perceive more agree- 
ment with them than actually existed with 
respect to matters of common interest. 

In another test of balance theory. Price, Mar- 
burg, and Newcomb (1966) asked students to 
answer a questionnaire that presented them 
with eight imaginary situations, arranged 
according to Figure 7-3, involving combina- 
tions of one of their two best friends and one 
of the two persons on the campus they disliked 
the most. They were asked to indicate the 
extent to which each situation made them fe.el 
"uneasy” or "pleasant.” In one situation, for 
example, they were asked how they would feel 
if they learned that their friend strongly liked 
one of the people they themselves disliked 
(diagram 6, Figure 7-3). Balance theory would 
predict that such a situation would be viewed 


as unbalanced and hence as un^Jeasant. Other 
situations followed the other seven arrange- 
ments of acceptance and rejection listed in 
Figure 7-3. Predictions of the researchers were 
borne out quite nicely in the imagined situa- 
tions where the first-named person (O, in 
Figure 7-3) was liked by the subject (P) — in 
other words, the situations represented by dia- 
grams 1 and 2. This was shown by the fact that 
in situations represented by diagrams I and 2 
in Figure 7-3, almost 909? of the subjects stated 
that they found the imagined situations pleas- 
ant, whereas in the two unbalanced states, dia- 
grams 5 and 6 in Figure 7-3, an almost equal 
percentage reported that the situations made 
them feel uneasy. In the four remaining situa- 
tions, however, in which the subject (P) does 
not like the first person named (O), balance 
theory was less effective as a predicter, because 
subjects were more inclined to report them- 
selves as ambivalent or neutral. In light of these 
findings, the researchers suggested that there 
might actually be three kinds of balance situa- 
tions, instead of two: {a) states in which balance 
has been achieved; {b) nonbalanced states, in 
which the individual feels indifference; and (c) 
imbalanced states, in which psychological 
forces are mobilized to correct the imbalance. 

The researchers also hypothesized that nega- 
tive relations between P and O tend to be 
characterized by uncertainty. When we like 
others, we are inclined to believe that they like 
us, as Newcomb’s (1963) research has shown. 
When we do not like others, however, an ele- 
ment of uncertainty has been introduced, 
perhaps stemming from the relative complexity 
of such situations, or perhaps from the lack of 
information about reciprocal attitudes. This 
uncertainty, according to Newcomb (1968), is 
likely to lead to ambivalence and thus to indif- 
ference. 

The idea thSit negative relations between P 
and O will lead to nonbalance and iience to 
passivity on the part of P has been questioned 
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by other psychologists. Elliot Arooson and Ver- 
non Cope (1968), for example, have found that 
balance principles can operate in such a situa- 
tion. In the Aronson-Cope experiment, sub- 
jects were insulted by an experimenter (who 
dius became the subjeas’ “enemy”) and then 
overheard the experimenter’s supervisor either 
praising or upbraiding him. In the praising 
situation, the supervisor was presented as a 
"friend” to the experimenter; in the criticizing 
situation, he was presented as the experimen- 
ter’s “enemy.” Subjects were then asked if they 
would make some telephone calls to help the 
supervisor in a research study. The amount of 
liking for the supervisor was measured by the 
number of telephone calls the subjects were 
willing to make. The results showed that sub- 
jects were more willing to work for the enemy’s 
enemy (the upbraiding supervisor) than the 
enemy’s friend (the praising supervisor). These 
results are, of course, consistent with balance 
theory, as well as with common sense, and show 
that there are instances in vdiich a negative 
attitude of P toward O does not lead to ambiva- 
lence, indifference, and a “nonbalanced” state. 

A. Rodney Wellens and Donald L. ’This- 
tlethwaite (1971) also put Newcomb's conclu- 
sions to the test by describing real-life situa- 
tions to subjects and asking them to predict 
the missing relationship in P-O-X structures 
when they were given two out of the three rela- 
tionships. The results again did not suppon 
Newcomb, but instead conformed to a more 
complex model proposed by William M. Wiest 
(1969) to extend Heider’s theories. In essence, 
their findings were that it is possible to predict 
any of the missing relationships in the P-O-X 
triad, if two of them are known. 

We should also note that relationships in the 
P-O-X triad can also be ei^lained in terms of 
the attraction theories we discussed in Chapter 
3. If we are favorable toward X, and P is also 
fmrorable toward X, we are attracted to P 
because of diis shared attitude. Similarly, if X 


is our enemy, and P is our enemy’s enemy, 
we are attracted to P because we share a dislike 
of X. Similar analyses and predictions would 
i^ply to the other dimensions of the P-O-X 
triad. 

Comparisons between dissonance theory 
and balance theory 

Although both dissonance and balance ^eories 
rest on the assumption that an individual’s 
behavior is to some extent motivated by a drive 
to maintain consistency, consonance, or sym- 
metry among cognitive elements, there are 
some differences between them. Balance 
theories are concerned with describing balance 
systems and how they are maintained, whereas 
dissonance theories attempt to predict what 
happens when balance is not maintained 
because some unexpected cognitive element 
intervenes. Research with balance systems also 
appears to be concerned largely with individu- 
als’ attitudes toward others with respect to their 
shared or nonshared attitudes toward some 
third element, which may be other individuals, 
issues, or some form of behavior. Research 
with cognitive dissonance, however, is more 
“action-oriented,” in that it is concerned with 
a sequence of events in which the individual 
makes a decision or a public avowal which is 
inconsistent with previous behavior and which 
affects consequent behavior and, presumably, 
attitudes. There has to be some kind of manipu- 
lation in which the individual feels that he is 
free to make a decision, the consequences for 
which he is at least panly awafe. He should 
have some degree of personal involvement and 
responsibility in the decision ant) the behavior 
that follows. As Festinger (1957) has described 
it, dissonance is a drive that leads' to some kind 
of behavior aimed at reducing it. Once the kind 
of situations that produce dissonance are 
known, ir becomes possible to design studies 
that demonstrate its effects in a wide variety 
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of situations. Although some studies have been 
concerned with sequences of behavior that 
superficially, at least, do not seem to be logical 
or rational, one of the aims of the researchers 
has been to show that these apparently irra- 
tional actions are actually motivated by the 
general drive to attain consonance. Thus the 
two types of theory do not negate or contradict 
each other, but actually serve to complement 
each other. 

Summary 

The theories discussed in this chapter rest on 
a common base, ‘he attempts of the individual 
to arrive at and maintain a certain degree of 
consistency in his attitudes, beliefs, and 
behavior. Festinger’s theory of cognitive disso- 
nance is concerned with behavior that takes 
place when consistency is not maintained, when 
one cognitive elenrient does not “follow” from 
another. Dissonance may be reduced by chang- 
ing one of the cognitive elements, adding new 
elements, or decreasing the importance of the 
elements. Dissonance is most likely to be 
created in situations in which individuals make 
(or believe they have made) a free choice. They 
should also feel responsible for their decisions, 
be aware of consequences, and have some 
degree of personal involvement in the outcome 
of their actions. 

In one experiment, subjects were paid either 
twenty dollars or one dollar to tell other sub- 
jects that a boring task was interesting and to 
remain on call for future experiments. Ter»ng 
the lie was purely voluntary; subjects were free 
to refuse if they wished. Investigation showed 
that subjects that had been paid one dollar were 
more likely to believe their lie than those who 
had been paid twenty. The rationale seems to 
have been: “If I made such-and-such a state- 
ment for only one dollar it must have been true, 
because 1 would not tell a lie for such a ridicu- 


lous sum." Research in a number of other situa- 
tions appears to support dissonance theory; 
attitude change under role-playing conditions 
appears to be another example of the operation 
of cognitive dissonance. Attitude changes 
under cognitive-dissonance conditions appear 
to be profound, for some research shows that 
not only do subjects claim to feel less pain when 
they have volunteered to reexperience a shock, 
but that there are measurable differences in 
skin conductance. Dissonance theory may also 
explain a trend that has been noted in acquain- 
tanceship patterns whereby individuals become 
friendly with others they have as roommates 
or neighbors and subsequently alter their self- 
perceptions to conform to their perceptions of 
their new friends. 

Cognitive-dissonance theory apparently con- 
tradicts reward-based learning theories, as well 
as common sense, because it maintains that sub- 
jects may in some instances put forth effort or 
express attitude changes in mgatiti: relationship 
to the amount of reward. Although a number 
of studies support this idea, it is not surprising 
that a number of criticisms have been leveled 
at it. Answers to this criticism take the line that 
cognitive dissonance theory permits the predic- 
tion of behavior over a wide range of apparently 
unrelated situations, and that similar results 
cannot be predicted from other theoretical for- 
mulations. The weakness in cognirive-dis- 
sonance theory is that it does not attempt 
to explain the underlying motivation. Tedeschi 
and others have suggested that the mechanism 
involved is one of the subject’s attempting to 
impress his experimenters with his rationality. 
Other evidence, particularly that emanating 
from outcomes of the effect of decisive military 
actions on the defeated, suggest that the losers, 
like the subjects qf cognitive dissonance experi- 
ments, are attefhpting to preserve their self- 
esteem and are only incidentally concerned 
with the impression they are making on others 
outside their group. 
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Theories have been developed by Heider 
and by Newcomb to describe how cognitive 
systems maintain balance, consistency, or sym- 
metry. The implications of these theories have 
been studied with respect to friendship pat- 
terns, whereby our attitudes toward an acquain- 
tance are affected by his and our attitudes 
toward a third object. Some arrangements of 
positive and negative attitudes, as represented 
by the axes of this three-way relationship, lead 
to balanced situations; some do not. Imbalance 
in the triad produces what Newcomb calls a 
"strain toward symmetry," where the individual 
concerned is impelled to change some of the 
elements in the relationship. As the acquain- 
tanceship process progresses, it normally gen- 
erates an increase in accurate information about 
others, and this, in turn, facilitates attraction, 
according to Newcomb. Unbalanced relation- 
ships 111 the triad tend to be unstable, whereas 
the acquisition of information aids stability. 
Newcomb has concluded that there may actu- 
ally be three kinds of situations: (a) states in 
which balance has been achieved; (b) nonbal- 
anced states in which the individual feels indif- 


ference; and (c) imbalanced states in which the 
individual takes steps to restore balance. New- 
comb’s idea that negative relations between a 
person (P) and another individual (O) may lead 
to a nonbalanced situation characterized by P’s 
apathy has been challenged by researchers who 
have found that there is more likely to be some 
activity leading to an attempt to restore bal- 
ance. Hence, the three-way situations are likely 
to be either balanced and at rest, or imbalanced, 
with an attempt on the part of P to restore bal- 
ance and symmetry. 

Dissonance and balance theories are both 
concerned with individuals' attempts to main- 
tain consistency among cognitive elements' 
perceptions, attitudes, beliefs, and the behavior 
that results from these states or motives. Bal- 
ance theory attempts to explain how balance 
1$ maintained, and dissonance theory attempts 
to predict what happens when it has been dis- 
turbed by discrepancies between an individual's 
avowed motives and his behavior The two 
types of theories are not in opposition, but 
complement each other to a large degree. 
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Social Status: Its Effect on Social 
Motives and Behavior 

In Chapter 7 we discussed cognitive systems 
used by the individual in organizing and 
modifying his attitudes and behavior with 
respect to himself and others. In the present 
chapter and the one that follows we shall again 
be concerned with systems, but rather with 
systems existing in the social environment, 
those that societies and other groups develop 
in order to facilitate effective interaction among 
their members and to provide for their own 
continuity. Such systems are produced by the 
interaction of members with one another, as 
well as by their interaction with the system 
itself. The control exercised over individual 
behavior by a social system through its norms 
has important implications for the development 
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of the full range of social motives. The process 
of adapting to and participating in these 
systems, ot course, is primarily a matter of 
social learning 

Position, status, and role 

In a review of research and theory relating to 
social structure, Daniel R Miller (196^) pi>ints 
out that a social system can have three different 
dimensions (a) organized and unorganized 
social units, (b) stru^.tures, and (c) a set of social 
positions Examples of organized units arc fam- 
ily, church, school, and club, examples of unor- 
ganized units are men, women, and working- 
class people The structures of a social system 
may include its government, its military organi- 
zations, Its banking system, etc Any social unit 
can be divided into positions a familv may con- 
sist of father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
sister, a school may be divided into adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, clerical personnel, 
and so forth Each position in a social system 
has both rights and obligations and can be 
occupied only b> a person who has the requisite 
qualifications 

An individual s status is (ordinarily, but not 
necessanh, influenced by the position he holds 
in a social system ^ An individual who is a 
father, lor example, ordinarily holds a high 
degree of status in the famil> group The fact 
that he occupies this important position is likely 
to contribute to his self-esteem, and he may 
“transfer’ some of this status to interactions 
with others outside the familv group. He may 
be more at ease with other fathers, feeling that 
he is in some way equal to them, and he may 
look down somewhat on men who have not 

'Ralph Linton ( 194*j) collapses the concepts of status 
and position, and calls an individual s place in a social 
system his uatu\ In our discussion, however, we will 
keep the concepts of position and status separate, 
with pasttion referring to a place in a social system, 
and statui referring to the amount of prestige that 
may be attached either to a person or to a position 
or role 


attained the status of father. Being a father, 
however, does not necessarily bring status to 
some men Some fathers are insulted, ex- 
ploited, or Ignored by other members of the 
family It is because of such exceptions that we 
say that a position ' ordinarily, but not necessar- 
ily,’ influences status The point is that an 
individual's status is alw'avs dependent on how 
others perceive and value him— on the amount 
of prestige they are willing to accord him The 
amount of status possessed by an individual will 
be determined b> the extent to which he is able 
to influenre others, to make his own decisions, 
and to expect deference from others A fourth 
dimension consists of the n latn c case oi diffi 
culty that will be experienced by those wishing 
to attain the status level in question The status 
of a position, therefore, may be dehried in 
terms of its powder, prestige, and exclusiveness 

The fact that one occupies a position m a 
social system also implies that hyp plays certain 
rciles, for he is expected by other members of 
society to behave in certain ways and to per- 
form certain functions His awareness of 
society s expectations leads him to develop 
similar expectations lor his own behavior Inas- 
much as persons occupying the position we call 
‘ physician are expected to perform certain 
prescribed roles, we sometimes refer to the* 
‘ social rc^ie(s) of the physician, ' instead of the 
position of physician 

Position is described here in terms of the 
occupations held by the individual Each occu- 
pation may be defined by the roles assigned 
to It by society Roles influence the values that 
tend to be held by persons occupying the posi- 
tion, values influence attitudes, attitudes 
influence percepts, or the way^in which the 
individual views himself and hi$ environment, 
and, finally, the individual s percepts influence 
his roles and the way in which he plays them 

Figure 8- L 1 $ a graphic presentatiqn of the 
relationship between position, status, and role 

Positions are arranged diagrammatically in 
Figure 8-1 in a rough, schematic way along two 
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Vigme 8-1. The social structure ^ as expressed in terms of social status, distance, position, class, caste, 
and influence. 


dimensions. The vertical dimension represents 
the status of the position in its respective caste. 
Social distance is also represented horizontally, 
as viewed from the left, and suggests the exclu- 
siveness of the white caste, as well as the social 
distance between individuals occupying the- 
indicated positions. The zigzag vertical b^-^ak 
depicts the social gap between the white and 
the Negro caste. ^ Lines terminating in arrows 
that radiate out from the social positions 

‘This is, of course, not the only caste division in 
the United States. There are, for instance, also caste 
differences between Mexicans and Anglos, whereas 
other minority groups (J‘Lp^f^cse-Americans, 
Chinese-Americans, Amish, etc.) are regarded (or 


indicate the degree and direction of social 
influence or power that individuals occupying 
the positions are able to bring to bear on the 
behavior of others. The longer the line, the 
more effective the influence. 

The diagram includes a number of distor- 
tions, introduced partly because of space limita- 
tions and partly because of the difficulty of 
representing a multidimensional situation two- 
dimensionally. The social distance expressed by 
the vertical scale (social status) is greatly under- 
stated, as is the social distance represented by 

may regard themselves) in such a way chat barriers 
are to some degree erected between them and the 
dominant social group or groups. 
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the gap between the white and the Negro caste. 
Hence, the diagram should be considered only 
as suggestive of the relationships existing 
between the variables here depiaed. 

Although we have used position as the 
anchor point for this diagram, it should be rec- 
ognized that each of these aspects of social 
behavior influences the others. An individual s 
status depends in part on the position he 
occupies, and the status that is accorded him 
by other members of society which enables him 
to occupy the position. The individual main- 
tains his ho d on a certain position by perform- 
ing the ro es that go with it. It sometimes 
happens thi^f people come to .occupy certain 
positions because t^ey play certain roles. For 
example, people who play leaderlike roles are 
likely to find themselves occupying positions 
of leadership, although not necessarily the ones 
to which they aspire. 

People occupying different positions at 
approximately the same level of social status 
often hav^ more in common with one another 
than they 3o with people in positions above 
and below them, even though the latter may 
iive in the same community with them or work 
in the same field. To use an illustrative example, 
let us say that Tom Schwanz is twenty-five years 
old and is a junior executive with a major oil 
company in California. The company makes a 
cruise to Hawaii available to employees and 
their families at below-cost rates. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwartz go on the cruise and after a day at 
sea become quite friendly with two other 
couples whom they have never seen before and 
who live in other California cities. Also on the 
cruise are senior executives from the same 
branch where Tom is employed, as well as ser- 
vice station attendants from his locale — all 
people with whom he is acquainted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwanz greet these people in a friendly 
way when they encounter them on board the 
ship, but they spend most of their time with 
the two couples they have just met. It comes 


as little surprise to us to learn that the other 
two men are also junior executives in their mid- 
twenties. The Schwartzes are also quite aware 
of the senior executives and are a bit envious 
of the more luxurious quarters they occupy, but 
they do not seek them out. When one of the 
senior executives bought the Schwartzes a 
drink, they felt pleased and flattered, but did 
not really feel at ease. 

People at a given status level find themselves 
attracted to their peers — those equal to them 
in status — because with them they find them- 
selves more socially and psychologically com- 
fortable. This more or less spontaneous mutual 
attraction at certain status levels helps produce 
the groupings that are termed sara/ i lapses. 
Figure 8-1 shows how certain positions may be 
arranged within the social-class limits that 
divide the social structure into horizontal bands 
or layers. Social classes in the United States 
are relatively permeable. It is possible, for 
example, for persons born into the lower 
classes to learn the behavior patterns of the 
middle class and to find ways of entering the 
middle class. W. Lloyd Warner and James C. 
Abegglen (1955) studied the backgrounds of 
executives in large business firms and found 
that the proportion coming from working-class 
homes increased between 1928 and 1952! It 
is the general availability of low-cost education 
coupled with a widespread tolerance of upward 
mobility that enables working-class members to 
become middle class. 

Social caste boundaries are less permeable 
than class boundaries. Interaction among mem- 
bers of different castes is highly restricted, even 
when individuals are of f^he same social class 
and occupy similar positions. Of course, such 
distinctions are relative and are specific as to 
situation. There is relatively little differentia- 
tion between Negro and white caste in the 
American Army, particularly during military 
operations,* but differentiation along color lines 
is more likely to appear among soldiers when 
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they are on leave in recreation centers and even 
more so when they visit their home towns 
(Moskos, 1966). However, the Army has 
another caste system: military rank, which takes 
precedence over caste differences based on 
skin color. Here ajt^in there is more intimate 
association between officers and enlisted men 
during military operations, and considerably 
less when they are off duty. 

Caste differences in America are not as 
sharply drawn as they are in many other coun- 
tries — India, for example. In India, there are 
also urban and rural differences in the strictness 
with which caste lines are observed, with rural 
dwellers being more traditional than urban 
dwellers, as a general rule. 

The barriers that interfere with association 
between people occupying various positions 
tend to increase social distance. Within a given 
caste, vertical social distances tend to be the 
major ones. As noted earlier, it is easier for 
people occupying different positions within the 
same class to associate with one another than 
If is for them to associate with persons in other 
classes. Caste barriers, however, create a hori- 
zontal social distance and make it difficult for 
persons at the same class level to associate with 
one another. 

Two comments are in order at this point. 
One is that social status systems are not only 
universal in all groups, large and small, formal 
and informal, but that they antedate the human 
race. Animal societies have well-demarcated 
status systems, in which members at the top 
have prestige and influence, just as top mem- 
bers of human societies do. Status systems in 
flocks of domestic chickens are maintaine- by 
the *‘peck-order,’' which designates which chick- 
ens may peck and which must submit. This 
peck-order, as Richard F. Cottier (1968) notes, 
is not only the basis for almost all the social 
behavior of chickens, but is essential for their 
well-being. ‘The better organized the flock, 
and the more stable the peck-order, the greater 


the likelihood that chickens will gain weight, 
have higher egg production, and will be free 
from fighting and the extremes of social ten- 
sion.” [p. 223]. 

There is even some evidence that animals 
may inherit social status. Carl B. Koford (1963) 
noted that in bands of free-ranging rhesus mon- 
keys, adolescent males typically leave their 
mothers in the central part of the band and take 
on a low social rank at its periphery. The ado- 
lescent sons of mothers possessing high status, 
however, may remain in the center of the band 
and rise to high social rank without first becom- 
ing peripheral. 

A second comment is that scKial status sys- 
tems are not maintained exclusively by “pres- 
sure from above.” It is impossible to have 
leaders without followers. Social systems exist 
because they satisfy needs that cannot be met 
in other ways, and the willingness of members 
to participate in them is evidence of their 
acceptance of the system and its workings. 
When they no longer agree, of course, some 
kind of major social upheaval is in prospect. 
The reconstituted society will, however, 
develop a social status structure, although the 
positions may have different titles and be 
occupied by different individuals. 

American male college students rather typ- 
ically reject any idea that they are acquiescent 
collaborators in social systems that elevate a 
few at the expense of the many. Anthony Doob 
and Alan E. Gross (1968) asked introductory 
psychology students to imagine a situation in 
which they were stopped at a traffic light behind 
a new Chrysler (or an old Rambler). When the 
light turns green, the driver of the car ahead 
does not proceed and for no apparent reason. 
Would they honk at him.^ And, if so, how long 
would they wait before honking.*’ Half the stu- 
dents got questvonnaires relating to the old 
Rambler (low status), and half received ques- 
tionnaires relating to the new Chrysler (high 
status). All males getting the high-status ques- 
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tionnaire said they would honk; the estimated 
mean time between the light change and honk> 
ing was 3.3 seconds. Two-thirds of the males 
answering the low-status questionnaire said 
they would* honk; the estimated mean delay 
before honking was 9.1 seconds. It comes as 
no surprise that the students thought they 
would be more likely to honk at the more pres- 
tigious new Chrysler and that they would honk 
sooner. This eagerness to express hostility 
toward persons of high status and prestige is 
in keeping with the male self-image. 

In an actual test situation, however, the 
results were quite different. Men drivers 
behind the laggard automobile honked more 
quickly than women drivers, showing the typ- 
ical low-level male frustration tolerance, but 
they delayed their honking significantly longer 
for the new Chrysler (8.3 seconds) than they 
did for the old Rambler (6.8 seconds). Of those 
subiects who did not honk at all, three-fourths 
of all drivers gave this courteous treatment to 
the driver of the new Chrysler, and only one 
founh to the driver of the old Rambler. 

In short, we may think we are not acquiesc- 
ing in the social status system, but our behavior 
shows that in reality, the great majority of us 
are unwitting collaborators. Incidentally, 
women re'sponding to the questionnaire were 
more realistic. A third of them said they would 
not honk at the high-status car, and their aver- 
age estimated waiting times before honking 
were remarkably close to what the field study 
showed. 

The American Soctal-Class 
Structure 

Earlier studies 

It is possible to study a society in terms of who 
associates with whom on an equal-status basis 
and then to sort these clusters or groups of 


individuals in such a way that they are ranked 
from those who are reputed to have the most 
prestige and influence to those with the least. 
Those individuals who exercise the greatest 
power, and hence are accorded the highest 
prestige, are considered to be upper class, and 
those with the least power and prestige, the 
lower class. 

It IS relatively easy to determine who has the 
most and the least power and prestige in a given 
society. The problem of how the rest of the 
population should be divided is more complex. 
A. B. Hollingshead (1949), a sociologist who 
studied “Elmtown," a small town in the Ameri- 
can Midwest in the late 1940's, divided the 
social spectrum into five classes, because most 
of the people he interviewed in the town he 
was studying were able to discern five status 
levels. W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt 
(1941), sociologists who studied “Yankee City" 
(Newburyport, Mass.), during the 1930'$, 
decided on a threefold scale — upper, middle, 
and lower — ^with each class subdivided into an 
upper and a lower segment Thus they recog- 
nized two middle classes: an upper middle and 
a lower middle. Richard C. Centers *(1949) 
polled a broad sampling of American men and 
found that all but 2% could assign themselves 
to one of the following classes: upper, middle, 
working, and lower. Most social psychologists 
and sociologists also recognize an upper- and 
a lower-middle class. What Warner and Lunt 
would call “upper-lower class” is often referre4 
to as "working class.” 

Figure 8-2 attempts to sort out the classifica- 
tions used in these three sets of research studies 
and should be interpreted as foUows: 

Each column represents 100% of the popu- 
lation sampled by the respective researchers 
whose names are at the heads of the column. 
The area in each column reflects the percentage 
of the sample falling in that category. Centers 
found that 2% of his sample were unable to 
identify their social class or did not believe in 
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Figure 8-2. Social-class slratifieatton tn the Untied States. 


classes; about 1% of the residents of New- 
buryport could not be classified by Warner and 
Lunt. These two residuals have been excluded 
from the cells in the figure, which represent 
percentages of classifiable persons in the 
respective samples. It should also be noted that 
dam on which these studies are based are 
twenty>five or more years old, and that 


economic and educational progress have signifi- 
cantly increased the proportion of the middle 
classes at the expense of the lower classes. 

Only the study by Centers makes any claim 
to be representative of the nation as a whole; 
the other two studies presumably reflect local 
situations, although it may be argued that “Elm- 
town” and “Yankee City” are mofe or less rep- 
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resencative of many other American com- 
munities. A cursory comparison of these two 
rating systems shows that they are roughly 
similar, and if Centers' "working class" category 
is redefined to read "lower class," his categories 
are consistent with those of Warner and Lunt. 

The major social-class studies were pub- 
lished in the 1940's. They attracted a great deal 
of attention at the time, partly because many 
people had thought that our forebears left the 
idea of social class behind in Europe and that, 
as a consequence, the United States was rela- 
tively free of class differences. People arrived 
at this notion because they tended to think of 
social class in economic and political terms., 
Inasmuch as Americans had achieved a higher 
degree of economic and political freedom than 
people in most countries, it seemed to them 
that so ial class must somehow have been 
eliminated. The sociologists’ reports that differ- 
ences in social status actually exist and that they 
have significant effects on many different 
aspects of thinking, feeling, and behaving had 
an unsettling effect on many people.. 

In the years since the appearance of these 
pioneering studies, psychologists, cultural 
anthropologists, and sociologists have found 
that social-class differences are related to a wide 
variety of variables, for example, mental health, 
crime and delinquency, n Ach and n Aff, life 
style, . personality patterns, authoritarianism, 
and child-rearing patterns. We now know 
enough about social classes to say that they rep- 
resent identifiable and definable subculture^ 
within the general American culture. That is, 
there are certain values, attitudes, and styles 
of behavior that are characteristic of some 
classes and not of others. Furthermore, social 
classes are the major groups that serve as 
sources of identity and definition within the 
Itfger national group. The attitudes and 
behavior of Americans of various class levels 
may seem more similar than different, when 
compared ^ith Mexicans or Arabs, but when 


Americans are compared with one another 
along class lines, differences not only become 
apparent, but in many instances seem quite 
marked. 

The middle class 

Let us begin by examining the American middle 
class. This is a class that has received the most 
intense scrutiny by behavioral scientists, partly 
because is is the most readily available for 
study, in the sense that middle-class people are 
more responsive to questionnaires and inter- 
views than are members of the other classes 
The middle class today is probably the largest 
social class in America. It is certainly the most 
influential as far as social norms, values, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns are concerned 
This class is sometimes called the "white-collar" 
class (people in professional, managerial, and 
clerical positions), in contrastw to the "blue- 
collar" or "working class" (skilled, semi-skilled, 
'and unskilled operatives). In the study of 
"Yankee City," Warner and Lunt (1941) 
estimated the percentages of middle-class (MC) 
and lower-class (LC) residents at and 58^Y, 
respectively. The more than thirty years 
that have passed since the Yankee City study 
have seen a great deal of social change. Many 
young people from working-class (WC) fam- 
ilies or ever lower-clajs (LC) families, have 
taken advantage of opportunities for self^ 
improvement provided by the public schools 
and universities, training programs in industry, 
government agencies, and the armed forces, 
and have entered the middle class (MC).*’ 
What we today call the middle class is a linear 
descendant from what has been historically the 
bourgeois or burgher element in society: the 

*From this point on in our discussion, we will use 
the symbol UC to represent “upper class," MC for 
"middle class," tJMC for "upper-middle class." LMC 
for "lower-middle class," WC for "working class." 
and LC for "lower class." 
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residents of towns and cities who were involved 
in some kind of "service occupation," that is, 
who were not involved in the cruder forms of 
production. Today, most MC', people are still 
identified with service occupations: as govern- 
ment employees and businessmen, as teachers 
and social workers, as undertakers and public 
relations representatives. Chief values of the 
MC include a high regard for education, thrift, 
self-improvement, cleanliness, the pleasures 
and the duties of family life, home ownership, 
responsibility for one’s own actions, and 
respectability. In North America and Northern 
Europe the MC is largely future-oriented in the 
sense that immediate pleasures and satisfa< tions 
are put aside or postponed in favor of larger 
future rewards. Thrift is practiced by setting 
aside small amounts of money for college, for 
setting up medical or law practices, or for a 
down payment on a home. The emphasis in the 
MC is on control and inhibition of impulses; 

^ Aghting and destructiveness are discouraged, 
and every effort is made to channel hostility 
into more constructive (or at least socially 


acceptable) forms of behavior, such as competi- 
tiveness, sports, and games. 

The MC today seems to be less restrained 
than it was in previous generations. It is some- 
what more relaxed about minor lawbreaking 
and sox, although hard statistics on the extent 
of this change in outlook are hard to come by. 
There is no doubt that there is a great deal 
of talk about the "new morality," and there 
undoubtedly is an increase in such 'antiestab*- 
lishment" forms of behavior as shoplifting, 
burglary, drug use, ri(.>ting, and sexual promis- 
cuity among the young. How much real 
increase is difAcult to determine, of course. The 
widespread attention given the increase in 
illegal activity has, how^ever, led many to over- 
look the really signiAcant difference between 
MC and LC practices. In contrast to the LC 
individual, the typical MC person is still con- 
cerned about impulse control, is a great deal 
more aware of the consequences of his 
behavior, and, as a consequence, acts with more 
restraint. Where emotions are concerned, the 
differences between MC and LC behavior may 
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not be as clear-cut as they used to be, but they 
are still there. Other significant ways in which 
MC and LC people differ will be discussed in 
due course. 

The upper class 

Less is known about the UC than any of the 
three major social classes. For one thing, only 
a small percentage of a given community may 
be considered truly UC. Hollingshead (1949) 
found only four families in Elmtown that could 
be considered Class I, and he combined them 
with Class II for all his comparisons. Many com- 
munities may not actually have anyone who 
would qualify as genuinely UC, and people who 
ate “upper crust” in one community would be 
considered “very middle class" in another. 
Anothet problem has to do with the lack of 
consistent patterns of UC behavior from one 
region or community to another. In the 
Southwest, UC life is organized around the 
ranch; in the larger urban centers it may focus 
on art collecting, the symphony and opera, and 
civic improvement. Such variability, coupled 
with the small number of samples, makes it dif- 
^ult to generalize as to the salient characteris- 
tics of UC people. Still another problem is 
accessibility. Behavioral scientists are all MC 
‘ and are by nature of the social system excluded 
from intimate contact with UC members of 
society. UC people are singularly uninterested 
and may even be quite hostile about being sub- 
jects in scientific research. Hence, descriptions 
of their behavior must be based on data drawn 
from reports in the mass media, official and 
unofficial biographies, and other types of hear- 
say evidence. It is hardly surprising that 
behavioral scientists have focused their re- 
search activities mostly on the other social 
classes. 

In spite of these handicaps, it has been possi- 
ble to identify tome UC characteristics. Family 
renutation and family ties are generally given 


a high degree of importance in UC circles. 
Whereas an MC youth expects to attain 
economic and social success through his own 
effons, with a minimum of help from his par- 
ents, UC youths know that their economic and 
social future is assured. They are free to exen 
themselves or not; whatever they do, they will 
always be a Vanderbilt or a Kennedy or what- 
ever. In schools and colleges they are, there- 
fore, inclined to be much less competitive and 
to show less n Ach than the typical MC student. 

The most obvious fact about the UC is, of 
course, their affluence, but it would be a mis- 
take to say that this is the major difference. 
Actually, there are many UMC families whose 
income and financial holdings are quite sizable, 
yet who would not be considered to be UC. 
This is particularly true of people who have 
made their money within their own lifetime. 
It takes some time — at least two generations 
— for a family to become established as UC. 
The UC economic base thus tends to be inher- 
*ited. It is less likely to come from salary or 
professional fees as is usual with MC people, 
but rather is more likely to come in the form 
of income from securities and capital gains 
resulting from sales and exchanges of property. 
How money is spent is also important. In 
America it has become customary to give large 
sums of money to family foundations, which 
not only serve to carry out projects related to 
the donors' special interest — be it art, educa- 
tion, little magazines, scientific research, or 
social welfare — but which also serve to glorify 
and magnify the family naiqe. Money is also 
spent in ways that have no obvious practical 
value or utility: in travel, for entertainment on 
a grand scale, for elegant clothes, and for horses 
and yachts. MC people are more likely to look 
for practical reasons to help them rationalize 
similar expenditures: for example, a mountain 
cabin is justified on the basis that it is a good 
investment in real estate, as well as a pleasant 
vacation hideaway. 
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The kind of house one lives in and its loca- 
rion are also important. UC families are more 
likely to prefer older houses in pleasant scenic 
disrricts>--on a hill, for example, or overlooking 
a bay or river. Expensive new houses are 
bought by UMC families rather than by the 
UC. 

A major difference between UC and wealthy 
MC families lies in the amount of influence they 
are able to demonstrate — ^what we have termed 
“prestige.*’ Common sense and the conven- 
tional wisdom would explain prestige in terms 
of money and political pressure, yet UC per- 
sons are able to exert a considerable degree 
of influ«.iK.. without a major investment of 
either money or political activity. It is custom- 
ary, for example, to appoint a member of a 
prestigious family as the chairman of a national 
or community fund drive. Such a move serves 
as a kind of insurance against failure. The fact 
that such an important person is willing to serve 
as the figurehead (sometimes a hardworking 
figurehead and sometimes not) shows that the 
cause is a legitimate one. It reassures people 
to the extent that they are willing to give more 
than they would otherwise contribute. When 
UC people try their hand at politics, their pres- 
tige gives them an extra advantage. For one 
thing, they do not have to invest as much time 
and money in publicity as their opponents, for 
they are already well known. Their motives are 
less likely to be questioned, and their family 
name gives them a reputation (sometimes 
unearned) for respectability, integrity, and 
altruism. 

Still another characteristic of UC families is 
the greater power and influence exerted by 
women. By and large it is the women who 
determine who shall be invited and included, 
and who shall be excluded. They are the ones 
who make the rules that govern the activities 
and relationships within the subculture, and 
who classify each member into a hierarchy 
based on precedent and prestige. Their power 


is somewhat in contrast with MC society, in 
which the influence and power of women is 
approximately equal to that of men. 

The working class and the lower class 

A major difference between WC and LC 
families on the one hand, and UC and MC 
families on the other, lies in the status of 
women. The WC and LC women are expected 
to play roles that are more subordinate than 
those played by women in the two upper 
classes. The WC and LC men have a definite 
edge over women when it comes to freedom 
and power, and a sizable number of men at the 
lowest social level take advantage of this fact 
and abandon their families when the going 
becomes difficult. As a consequence, the pro- 
portion of fatherless families may run as high 
as 30 or 40% in some slum areas. 

Before commenting on other contrasts 
between the two upper and the two lower 
classes, it may be well to note some of the differ- 
ences between the WC and the LC. The desig- 
nations are somewhat confusing, because some 
behavioral scientists refer to both classes as LC, 
whereas some refer to both as WC. Warner and 
Lunt ( 1 94 1 ) do not refer to WC at all, and Holl- 
ingshead (1949) refers to the classes only by 
number. We shall try to be consistent, how- 
ever, by equating WC with Warner and Lunt’s 
“upperlower class’’ and Hollingshead's Class 
IV. In general, WC members are more likely 
to have steadier employment than are members 
of the LC. They are also likely to be better 
trained, to work at higher levels of skill and 
responsibility, and to be better paid. They are, 
in addition, more likely to aspire to MC status. 
In many communities, WC and MC people live 
side by side in similar houses in the same 
neighborhoods, and it is often difficult to find 
economic differences between them. In fact, 
many WC members earn more money than MC 
members, own their own homes, aspire to send 
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their children to college, and in many ocher 
ways display patterns of behavior chat are 
largely MC. 

Differences between middle class and 
working class 

As Harold L. Wilensky (1966) reported in a 
survey and analysis of class structure research, 
there are some important differences between 
the WC and the MC way of life. Although the 
WC family may enjoy an income of, say. 
$13,000 per year, it often requires two jobs 
and many overtime hours to keep income ar 
chat level. The economic situation of the WC 
family is likely to be less stable, as well. Many 
WC members move from job to job and have 
to cope with layoffs, slack seasons, and periods 
of unemployment. They may be relattiely better 
off economically than LC people, but their 
situation is likely to be more precarious than 
that of the typical MC family. Like MC families, 
WC families say they want their children to go 
to college, but are inclined to see a college 
educfluion in strictly vocational terms. Although 
MC parents also see college education paying 
off in terms of a better job, they also perceive 
it as leading to a fuller and more enjoyable life 
and as preparation for "getting along with other 
people." 

Wilensky sees similar differences in choice 
of housing. Both MC and WC people escape 
from the city to the suburbs in search of "a 
better way of life," but for the WC family, own- 
ing a suburban tract home is more likely to rep- 
resent freedom from the landlord and avoid- 
ance of racial conflict in the central city. The 
MC family views a suburban home more in 
terms of a validation of their MC status. Wilen- 
sky reports that WC families are more inclined 
CO do their own repairing arid servicing of home 
appliances and automobiles, whereas MC 
families hire the work to be done. WC families, 
he says, are also more likely to take aimless 


Sunday drives that end in a “drive-in" with food 
or film, rather than a dinner in a downtown 
restaurant. For vacations, WC families are more 
inclined to remain at home or visit relatives 
than to travel great distances for planned 
adventures. 

John Brooks (1966) has commented on 
some of the differences between white-collar 
and blue-collar families. He contrasts two 
families who live next door to each other, both 
in their late twenties with similar, middle-range 
incomes. Mr. White works for a book- 
publishing firm, and Mr. Blue is a garage 
mechanic. The Whites live in an old house they 
have made over; the Blues live m a small, neat 
house less than five years old. The Blues’ lawn 
is immaculately trimmed; the Whites' lawn is 
not mowed as efficiently and is full of gray spots 
and weeds. The Blues drive a Chevrolet, three 
years old; the Whites drive a Volkswagen of 
unknown vintage. The Bljues’ conversation is 
liberally sprinkled with references to the televi- 
sion shows they watch; the Whites watch televi- 
son only occasionally and are reluctant to admit 
that they do sc^. The Whites have many, many 
books, which they even use as a decorating 
motif; the Blues do not have a book in the 
house. 

The differences between the WC and the 
MC can be recognized and described, but are 
hard to measure If anything, they add up to 
a difference in aspiration level. Mr. White 
hopes for advancement within the publishing 
industry, whereas Mr. Blue will always be a 
mechanic. Mr. White is striving to become 
something more than he is, whereas Mr. Blue 
is interested in security and in maintaining his 
status quo. 

Differences he i ween working class and 

lower class 

According to Wilensky, the differences 
between life in the LMC and the upper levels 
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of the WC are not as pronounced as the differ- 
ences between the WC and the LC. The semi- 
skilled and unskilled operatives who constitute 
the LC are plagued by high unemployment 
rates and have more chaotic work histories. 
They also encounter more obstacles if and 
when they try to escape into the upper WC 
levels or into the MC. They lack sophistication 
in making purchases, are easily victimized by 
“easy credit,” and are continually in debt. Like 
the LC throughout the world, they receive less 
of every good thing that modern society has 
to offer: economic security, health services, 
personal safety, living space, opportunity for 
educati(,.i, . intere.sring work. Their typical 
respc^nse in their inhospitable social environ- 
ment is retreat. They are more likely to eat, 
drink, and watch television alone. Family life 
is more likely to be impoverished and un.stable, 
and homes broken by divorce, death, or deser- 
tion are a commonplace. Mental illness rates 
are approximately three times as high as they 
are in any other social level. 

Although these generalizations apply to the 
LC as a whole, we should recognize that the 
LC is coipposed of many diverse groups — prob- 
ably more than can be encountered in any other 
social class. We have already referred to semi- 
skilled and unskilled operatives with po<ir work 
histories. There are also migrant workers and 
sharecroppers, wliire "hillbillies ' in the Appa- 
lachians, and chronic welfare cases. Wilensky 
notes that half of the poor — those with incomes 
of less than 5^,000 per year — are over 65 years 
of age, are nonwhite, or are women h »ads of 
households, and that a majority of the p>oor, 
especially the chronically poor, arc white, rural, 
Sourbern'populations. * 

‘Robert J. Havighurst \ 19'^0) estimates that the “so- 
cially disatlvantaged" group in the United States 
includes about 20 million English-speaking 
Caucasians, 8 million Negroes, 2 million Spanish- 
Americans, ’^00,000 Puerto Rkans, and 500,000 
American Indians. 


T/fe lowet^class culture 

American society is basically an MC society. 
Even the UC conforms to ^^C norms and values 
in much of its behavior. The people living in 
urban and rural slums, rhe lowest social class, 
do not have any strong identiheation with MC 
values, however, and it is for this reason that 
they are often described as socially deprived 
and as alienated from society. The abiding 
characteristic of LC society is its instability. 
Whereas the MC and UC people are future- 
oriented and invest much time and energy in 
planning and ordering whar they expect to do 
for years to come, people at the lowest levels 
of the LC live on a day-to-day basis. If the 
future is considered at all, it is regarded with 
apathy, fatalism, and the conviction that luck 
and luck alone determines the course of human 
events. As Melvin L. Kohn (1969) says, “The 
essence of higher class position is the belief that 
one’s decisions and actions can be consequen- 
tial' the essence of the lower class position is 
the belief that one is at the mercy of forces 
and people beyond one’s control, often beyond 
ones understanding" [p. 198). In view of such 
beliefs, the typical LC individual has little or 
no confidence in himself and sees little point 
to making an effort to prepare himself for a 
better job or to taking any other steps to 
improve his chances for future success. 

The unstable, chaotic quality of the slum cul- 
ture has been described graphically by Samuel 
Tenenbaum (1963), who watched what hap- 
pened 'vhen a hotel across the street from his 
apartment house in New York was taken over 
by the city government as a hostel for families 
on relief. The streets and .sidewalks around the 
hotel began to swarm with children engaged 
in all kinds iit'energetic and violent play. There 
were lights, shouting, screaming, and friendli- 
ness, all mingled together. Automobiles parked 
near the hotel were occasionally torn apart and 
dismantled, with everyone pitching in with evi- 
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dent enjoyment. Adults leaned out of the win- 
dow and scolded or shouted approval at the 
goings-on, or merely drank beer and carried 
on shouted conversations with their neighbors. 
These happenings went on far into the night, 
long after the MC people in Tenenbaum's 
apartment house had gone to bed. The whole 
scene was one of turbulence, violence, and 
instability. 

Social life in the MC and WC cultures cen- 
ters largely around the home, but in the LC 
culture it is more likely to take place elsewhere: 
in the street, at street corners, in bars, or at 
work. The relatively insignificant role played 
by the home is both a cause and an effect of 
the diffuseness of life in the LC culture. The 
MC and WC families work to make their homes 
comfortable, attractive, and 'livable," and UC 
families do much entertaining in their homes. 
But LC families regard them primarily as places 
to eat and sleep. They are little inclined to fix 
them up or to take any responsibility for their 
maintenance. The fact that a LC person is more 
likely to be a renter, rather than an owner, 
explains some of his lack of interest in maintain- 
ing or decorating his home, but even MC 
people who rent often take a high degree of 
responsibility in this respect — painting, instal- 
ling carpeting, and making small repairs, with- 
out compensation from the owners. 

Social-Class Differences in 
Child-Rearing Patterns 

The most significant differences between cul- 
tures are found in the values to which members 
sub^ribe, because values determine attitudes, 
which, in turn, determine behavior. Values are 
not easy to study, however. For one thing, 
people take values for granted. As ,a general 
rule, they do not make a practice of discussing 
them, and it is only when we note the choices 
people make or tl^e kinds of behavior patterns 


in which they engage that we become aware 
that certain values are operating. The easiest 
and most effective way to approach the study 
of a culture s values is to study child-rearing 
patterns. Because people are more likely to be 
able to discuss how children should be brought 
up — it is a topic of almost universal interest, 
particularly in literate societies — data are read- 
ily available. Furthermore, comparisons of 
child-rearing practices reveal differences in 
implicit value patterns. If there are any real dif- 
ferences in UC, MC, WC, and LC subcultures, 
therefore, a comparative study of child-rearing 
practices should find them. 

The middle class, as contrasted with the 
working class and the lower class 

Social-class differences in child-rcaring patterns 
appear very early in life. Roberta R. Collard 
(1971) compared infants who were reared in 
LC and MC homes and found that MC infants 
functioned on a more complex cognitive level 
and engaged in more social play. Social play 
appears to be a prominent feature in the life 
of an MC infant. Steven R. Tulkin and Jerome 
Kagan (1972) compared white WC and MC 
mothers with respect to the way in which they 
interacted with their ten-month-old infants. 
There were no differences in the amount of 
time that WC and MC mothers spent in close 
proximity to their infants, nor in the amount 
of kissing, tickling, and holding, nor in the fre- 
quency of prohibitions. MC mothers, however, 
spent more time face-to-face with their infants, 
displayed more vocal behavior, initiated more 
vocalization, followed infant vocalization with 
comment, imitated infant vocalization, and 
praised the infants more.’' MC mothers enter- 

'^Gertrude M. Haugan and Roger W. Mclntire 
(1972) found with infants 3 to 6 months old chat 
their vocalization (a precurser to speech) is evoked 
most successfully by adult vocal imitation, a form 
of reinforcement that proved to be more effective 
than rewards of food or stroking. 
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cained their infants more often by showing pic- 
tures and giving them playthings; they 
responded more often and more quickly to 
infants' frets, and their responses tended to be 
verbal, whereas WC mothers responded with 
a bottle or a cookie. 

When queried, WC mothers were less likely 
to believe that their infants had adultlike emo- 
tions or that they were able to communicate 
anything. One WC mother who spoke to her 
child a great deal complained that her friends 
ridiculed her for "talking to the kid like she 
was three years old." Indeed, the general WC 
attitude seemed to be that it was unimportant 
to talk to children until children could talk. 
They seemM to hold to a strongly genetic 
theory of child development and to feel that 
there was little they could do to affect the way 
a child would turn out. Tulkin and Kagan noted 
that this attitude of fatalism may have been 
related to the mothers’ feeling of being power- 
less to bring about changes in their own 
environment. 

It seems to be a universal finding that paren- 
tal permissiveness increases as one goes up the 
social scale and decreases as one goes down. 
While child abuse is not unknown in MC 
homes, it is more frequent in WC homes, and 
LC parents are ihe worst offenders. The find- 
ings of Nuttall, Smith, and Nuttall (1970) are 
typical of many. Using a Spanish version of a 
parental behavior survey they found that the 
higher the social status of families of Puerto 
Rican secondary school students, the higher the 
degree to which parents expressed interest and 
personal involvement in their children as 
individuals, and, conversely, the lowti the 
degree of social status, the greater the degree 
of hostility and rejection that characterized par- 
ents' relations with their children. 

Urie Bronfenbrenner (1958) conducted a 
survey of rescfarch extending over a twenty- 
five-year period. His observations are as valid 
today as they were when he wrote them down 
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over fifteen years ago. The studies agreed that 
WC and LC consistently favor the use of physi- 
cal punishment in dealing with discipline prob- 
lems, whereas MC parents make more use of 
reasoning, appeals to guilt, and other tech- 
niques involving the withholding of love. The 
studies also showed that parent-child relation- 
ships in MC homes are more likely to be based 
on equalitarian or democratic principles, 
whereas those in WC and especially in LC 
homes are oriented more toward maintaining 
order and exacting obedience. 

One implication in these findings is that WC 
and LC cultures tend to be more shame- 
oriented, whereas MC society tends to be more 
guilt-oriented. Another is that WC and LC par- 
ents tend to be more authoritarian, preferring 
to use force and drastic means of control as 
a way of keeping children in a subordinate and 
dependent relationship to them. The MC chil- 
dren are expected to learn how to think for 
themselves and to use guilt feelings as bases 
for self-control, whereas the more drastic 
methods of control used with WC and LC chil- 
dren suggest that their parents believe they can 
only be shocked into acceptable behavior. 
When MC mothers were asked what they 
would do if they were told that their child 
talked in class and caused a disturbance, they 
were likely to say that they would try to find 
out why the child felt the need to behave in 
this way before they decided what to do about 
the problem. The WC mothers said that they 
would just give the child a good spanking 
(Hess, 1964). 

Melvin L. Kohn (1963) says that differences 
between MC and WC-LC patterns of child rear- 
ing stem from the fact that MC values centeV 
on self-direction, whereas WC and LC values 
focus on conformity to external prescriptions. 
Each set of parents, therefore, are attempting 
to train their children to live in the world they 
perceive. Kohn points out that MC occupations 
are ones that require individuals to make mfsiy 
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of their own decisions, without clearly laid-out 
guidelines, whereas working-class occupations 
require chat one follow explicit rules set down 
by persons in authority. Self-control is an 
important value to MC people; persons who 
lack self-control are unable to think clearly and 
thus to arrive at good decisions. Conversely, 
it is disobedience that is likely to cause trouble 
for WC and LC individuals. Therefore, MC 
children are more likely to be punished for loss 
of self-control, whereas WC and LC children 
are more likely to be punished for disobedience 
(Kohn, 1959). 

Kohn has also worked with Eleanor E. Car- 
roll (1960) on a research study aimed at 
describing differences between fathers’ and 
mothers’ roles in MC and WC families with 
respect to several dimensions of interaction. 
When it came to setting limits and controls to 
chddren’s behavior, a MC mother was more 
likely to believe that her husband was 
encoui^ing and supportive to the children 
when he did not play the major part in disci- 
pline. This was in contrast to the WC; home, 
where the mother felt that the father was more 
supportive if he did play a major role in setting 
limits. 

In MC homes, fathers and mothers shared 
roles and responsibilities in dealing with chil- 
dren. This was true irrespective of whether the 
interaction involved love or discipline. The WC. 
homes, however, were more traditional, and 
parental roles were more sharply differentiated. 
Love, encouragement, and support are more 
consistent with the mother’s roles, whereas 
punishment, control, and discipline are consid- 
ered CO be more consistent with the father’s 
rote. It is significant, however, that although 
WC mothers felt that fathers could be firmer 
in setting limits than they were, there was a 
tendency for WC fathers to withdraw from 
problems of child rearing, leaving the entire 
matter to their wives. 

The authors also asked whether children 


(who were ten or eleven years old) tried to use 
their parents as models for their behavior. 
Results showed that MC boys were more likely 
to ’’try to act like" their fathers, whereas almost 
no WC boys did so. This is further evidence 
that WC fathers tend to play neutral, unin- 
volved roles in their families. 

Cross-cultural research 

Although social-class distinctions in America 
can be noted by any objective observer who 
wants to take the trouble, they are often sub- 
merged and confused, perhaps because of our 
widespread conviction that such distinctions 
really do nor matter and that individuals should 
really be judged on other bases than their back- 
ground. Whatever the reason, all an observer 
needs to do is to spend some time abroad in 
order to realize that social-class lines are more* 
sharply drawn in cultures in which traditional 
values are the norm. Herbert Naboisek ( 19“’2) 
reports that in France, differences between 
social groups — men and women, parcMits and 
children, social classes, etc. — are the primary 
bases for social interaction, whereas in North 
America, how an individual hehatts is consid- 
ered more important than the group with which 
he is affiliated. 

In other respects, however, there is con- 
siderable similarity in MC! child-rearing prac- 
tices across cultures. In other words, differ- 
ences between MC and LC practices noted in 
the United States appear to be universal and 
not confined to the North American continent. 
E. Terry Prothro (1966/ used interviewers to 
ask Greek mothers about their child-rearing 
practices and about other patterns^of behavior 
in their families. His re.sults, some of which are 
presented in Table 8-1 show differences and 
trends consistent with the findings of studies 
done in the United States. The Greek MC 
mothers axe more affectionate and more per- 
missive than WC mothers, who are, in turn. 
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TaUeS-^L Differences in Child-RearingPraciices amongGreek Middle-Class, Working-Class, and 
Peasant Mothers with Children four-and-one-half to six-and-one-half Years of Age (Prothro, 1966). 


Percentages responding positively to 
interview questions 


Interview questions 
on child -rearing 
practices 

Middle 

class 

(urban) 

Working 

class 

(urban) 

Peasant 

class 

(rural) 

Insists on immediate obedience 

51 

81 

99 

Gives affection or reward if child performs task 

28 

16 

2 

Prefers discipline by explaining and reasoning 

37 

12 

8 

Believes physical punishment is useful 

42 

56 

71 

Spanked child more than once during past 2 weeks 

42 

61 

72 

Admits she makes empty threats 

35 

72 

85 

Hopes child will attend university 

89 

50 

13 

Father helped take care of infant 

54 

51 

25 

Father helps discipline child 

36 

27 

21 

Father makes most of family decisions 

30 

49 

81 

Father does not consult mother on money matters 

30 

53 

84 


more affectionate than peasant mothers. The 
latter, who would correspond to LC in 
America, are much more traditional than the 
city mothers. They are more likely to play sub- 
ordinate roles in their families, which are 
dominated by their husbands. There is more 
sharing of responsibility for child care and fam- 
ily decisions in the urban families, especially 
in those that are MC. 

In a study of Javanese families, Kurt Danzig- 
er (1960a) found that there was a direct rela- 
tionship between the amount of independence 
expected of children and the social class of the 
parents. Oriental, women are much more 
inclined, than are European or North American 
women, to carry their young children i^.ound 
with them. Such a practice would, of course, 
be inconsistent with developing' feelings of 
independence in children, and one would pre- 
dict that MC mothers would stop the practice 
sooner than LC mothers. Danziger s findings 
are consistent with that prediction. The UMC 
Javanese mothers said, on the average, that chil- 


dren should not be carried about after 18 
months of age; LMC mothers set the age at 
two and a half; and LC mothers said that chil- 
dren should be carried until about three and 
a half. The MC mothers were more inclined 
to favor psychological punishment, whereas LC 
mothers were more likely to favor physical 
punishment. There were similar differences 
with respect to the age at which children were 
expected to take care of their own things and 
put them away in an orderly fashion. UMC 
mothers expected this to occur when the chil- 
dren were about six: LMC mothers when they 
were about eight and a half; and LC mothers 
when the children were well over ten years of 
age. 

Danziger (1966b) also found differences in 
the expected direction when it comes to 
scheduling. The MC people in North America 
and Europe are rather insistent on promptness 
and getting things done on time. The MC soci- 
ety works on schedule. One goes to work or 
school on time; meals are .served at a certain 
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hour; bedtime must come at the proper time 
if one is to get enough sleep before the time 
comes to get up and go to school and work 
again. Very likely some of this expected punc- 
tuality is nonfunctional — that is, punctuality is 
demanded and expected for its own sake, and 
not because of any practical value. Most 
scheduling, however, is not an instance of order 
W its own sake, but is rather a social device 
to ^'^le people to accomplish their tasks and 
mo^.^their personal needs without getting into 
^ 1 , ^ther’s way and without being let down 
or buses do not show up 

on timi ’ employers are late with pay checks, 
awkward situations are created, and people 
have to plans and find some way 

to cope unexpected problems. 

Nonin?^^®*”***^*^ societies, like those of 
much of Latin America, have the repu- 

tation of b/*^*"* unconcerned about scheduling. 
Danzigersl suggests that much of this 

observed plf^'^tence may be due to the fact that 
MC nor'”*® values are less in evidence in 
thos^ . countries, for he found that UMC 
g^pOthers in Java, like those of the United States 
thirty years before, were insistent on schedules 
for their children. Only 5% of these mothers 
said they had not prescribed an eating and 
sleeping schedule, as contrasted with 43% of 
the LMC mothers, and 75% to 90% of the 
LC mothers. When they were asked when they 
first started to institute feeding schedules, vir- 
tually the same percentages of the mothers said 
“at birth." 

Social class and social perception 

If differences in child-rearing have any signifi- 
cance, they should show up in the way in which 
children view the world. Leonard Berkowitz 
(1971), in a review of research dealing with 
television viewing on the part' of children, 
noted that LC children are much more likely 
to believe that television characters are real 


people than are MC children. Their tendency 
to make literal interpretations, however, pre- 
vents their being aware of the motivation 
underlying the behavior of the characters they 
are watching. This is understandable because 
of the low esteem with which personal feelings 
are held in an environment where deprivation 
and suffering are everyone’s fate. 

Eugene S. Gollin (1938) conducted an 
experiment to test the hypothesis that, in con- 
trast to MC children, LC children would show 
less interest in and concern for the feelings of 
others and would make fewer attempts to 
understand their motives. In Collin’s experi- 
ment, UMC and LC adolescents saw a film in 
which the main character, a boy, did two good 
things and two bad things. Gollin was 
interested in determining the extent to which 
his subjects use "inference”, that is, would 
think of events occurring outside the context 
of the situations shown in the film that might 
serve to explain the boy’s .inconsistent 
behavior. He also wanted to see whether his 
subjects would try to develop concepts that 
would attempt to explain the diversity of 
behavior themes in the same person. He found, 
among other things, that subjects who were six- 
teen years old were more inclined to do both 
of these things than were thirteen-year-olds, 
who, in turn, were more inclined to do so than 
were ten-year-olds. In other words, the willing- 
ness and the ability to use insight and imagina- 
tion in analyzing the behavior of others appear 
to increase with age and may be considered to 
be characteristic of a socially mature pattern of 
behavior. When Gollin divided his subjects 
according to the occupations of cheir parents 
into a UMC and a LC group, he found that 
UMC children were more socially mature at 
all the ages tested. Among thirteen-year-olds, 
for example, 73% of the UMC boys made use 
of inference in explaining the behavior of the 
boy in the him, as contrasted with only 20% 
of the LC boys. At sixteen years, 84% of the 
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UMC girls attempred ro develop concepts in 
order to explain the inconsistencies of the boy‘s 
behavior, whereas only 52C?’ of the LC girls 
did so. 

Occupational and Educational 
Aspects of Social Class 

Social class and (KCt4 fiat tonal status 

The research studies cited in the last few pages 
have used occupational status as an index for 
social class. Actually, occupational status is only 
one criter»oii social status. We have already 
mentioned some of the other criteria: where 
one lives, for instance. Communities whose 
populations cover a range of social classes have 
rather well-defined residential areas that can be 
considered as UMC, WC, and UC or w hatever. 
Some communities have become homtige- 
neous, particularly in the suburban areas ol 
large cities, where communities that are almost 
entirely WC or UMC may be found. 

We have also mentioned affluence and 
income. We noted that UC persons draw their 
income from investments, rents, and capital 
gains, whereas UMC persons use fees, salaries, 
and business profits as sources of income. 
There is a status hierarchy in the way .salaries 
are quoted, ranging from an annual (UMC) to 
a weekly (LMC) basis. Members of the WC and 
the LC are paid by the hour. 

It is fairly obvious that income and occupa- 
tion are interrelated. Fees are received by 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, and architects, 
who are alsc^ members of the UMC. Skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers are mem- 
bers of the WC or the LC and are pai<l by the 
hour. Sakiries are received by white-collar 
employees, who are members of the middle 
classes. Occupational status can thus be con- 
sidered to be a fairly accurate index of an 
individual's social status. 


Another index related to both social and 
occupational status is the number of years of 
schooling completed. Persons with education 
beyond the bachelor’s degree are likely to be 
members of the professions and hence UMC, 
as are a great many people who have completed 
four years of college. Persons with some col- 
lege work short of the bachelor’s degree are 
mostly in the middle ranges of the MC, whereas 
those who have completed high school are 
likely to be LMC. Some WC people have com- 
pleted high school, but many have not, whereas 
many LC people have had no high school 
education at all. In general, younger persons 
in each of these categories have had more 
education than the older ones. For instance, it 
is quite common to find successful, middle- 
aged businessmen who are UMC and who have 
had a year or two of college or have completed 
only high school. In the LC, most young people 
have had a year or so of high schot)l (usually 
unsuccessful), w'hereas older people generally 
have not completed grammar school or may, 
in some instances, be illiterate. 

^inc e both occupational level and the 
numb', r of years of education completed are 
highly and positively correlated with other 
indices of social status, they are often used 
together or singly in research studies as prima 
facie evidence of membership in the appro- 
priate social classes (Hollingshead & Redlich, 
195«). 


Education and social class 

We noted at the beginning of this chapter that 
education provides the means whereby LC and 
WC youth can become MC. Entry into ixcupa- 
tions over a cehain basic level is likely to be 
governed by the amount of education pos- 
sessed by the applicant, and, inasmuch as occu- 
pational level >s a major determinant of both 
income and social status, movement up the 
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social ladder can be accomplished by complec- 
iog educadooal requiremeats. 

Althou^ education may offer an escape 
from the slum environment, it is by no means 
an easy one, as many observers of educational 
and social processes have noted (Havighurst, 
1970; McCandless, 1967; TenenlMium, 1963; 
Westby-Gibson, 1965). Schools, as these ob- 
servers point out, are MC institutions run 
by MC people along MC lines. They teach MC 
values and attitudes and reward MC behavior. 
The LC person, adult or child, is bound to have 
some difficulty in adapting his behavior to the 
demands of the schools. Values and attitudes 
cannot be put on or taken off as easily as a 
coat. The LC person who succeeds in school 
is able to do so only by making some major 
changes in the way he sees himself and the 
world around him. In effect, he can succeed, 
as schools are presendy constituted, only by 
becoming a different kind of person — a MC 
person. 

In an earlier discussion of shame and guilt 
cultures we described the kinds of sanctions 
and punishments that are visited on members 
of a shame culture who dare to behave differ- 
endy, particularly those who make gestures that 
indicate they have intentions of entering 
another culture. Such individuak are subject to 
all kinds of harassment. The LC boy who takes 
school seriously is subjected to such comments 
as: "What's the matter with you, think you're 
too good for us?’’, or "Fred's some kind of a 
teacher's pet!", or "Books are for sissy kissers!” 
(usually in stronger terms than these). If his 
need for affiliadon is at all strong, and if he 
places any great value in keeping the good will 
of bis playmates and peers, his interests in 
educadonal success will crumble under the 
impact of such ridicule. 

Still another problem is the behavior that is 
characteristic of MC teachers, who do not 
realize what it takes for an LC child to make 
a serious attempt to succeed at school work. 


All things considered, the task of escaping from 
the LC by way of public education is one that 
can be accomplished only by persons of strong 
character who have a firm grip on reality and 
an unusual degree of confidence and self- 
assurance. In light of these considerations, it 
is surprising how many actually do escape. 

One study that shows how educational level, 
child-rearing practices, and generalized atti- 
tudes toward the social environment are 
interrelated was conducted by Sol L Garfield 
and Malcolm Helper (1962), who studied the 
attitudes of UMC and LC mothers, using the 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARl), 
a questionnaire that explores various aspects of 
parental relationships with children. They 
found that LC mothers expressed a greater fear 
of harming the child and were more inclined 
to foster his dependency. Not only did they 
attempt to shelter their children from 
influences outside the family, bpt they them- 
selves led more secluded lives than did the MC 
mothers, and were more inclined to look upon 
themselves as martyrs. At the same time they 
expressed more irritability than MC mothers 
and felt it was necessary to "b'’eak the child's 
will” in order to exercise more adequate con- 
trol over the child. Children who come from 
such a background understandably experience 
difficulties in responding to teachers' demands 
that they take some initiative in learning tasks 
and problem-solving behavior. 

A number of writers in the field of education 
(e.g.. Kohl, 1967; Neill, I960) maintain that 
if the learning environment is truly permissive, 
the child will eventually generate motives that 
will lead to his voluntarily attempting to learn 
the basic skills that are needed not only for 
success in school, but also for survival in an 
urbimized, industrialized society. This idea has 
been challenged by other writers on the 
grounds that it is hopelessly unrealistic. Robert 
J. Havighurst (1970), for example, notes that 
Herbert S. Kohl (1967) reported constderd^ 
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success in getting 36 slum children to write by 
giving them a chance to express their own 
experiences and feelings, but raises this ques> 
cion: "How far can a slum child (or a middle- 
class child) go toward mastery of arithmetic, of 
English sentence style, of knowledge of science 
and history, if he is motivated only by his drive 
to express his feelings, or possibly by his desire 
to please his friendly and permissive teacher?" 
Ip. 319). 

Jonathan Kozol U972), though a severe crit- 
ic of traditional educational practices, is even 
more scathing in criticizing well-meaning, but 
overly permissive and accepting MC teachers 
who sincerely believe that a child should not 
be taught until he asks to be taught, and who, 
therefore, make no demands on the children 
from slum environments who are in their 
schools. It is unpardonable, he says, for such 
a teac her to "sit and smile in some sort of cloud 
of mystical, wide-eyed, nondirective and 
inscrutable meditation — ^and do nothing" [p. 
^2], and he castigates the eager, "free school," 
well-educated volunteer, who comes from a 
UC or UM(' background and "who is most 
determined that poor kids shcjuld make clay 
vases, weave Indian headbands, play with 
Polaroid cameras, and climb over geodesic 
domes" [p. 32]. 

Havighurst maintains that such permissive, 
open, and free-style methods of education work, 
if they work at all, with socially advantaged chil- 
dren — children from WC and MC homes in 
which there is order and pattern to everyday 
life. In contrast to LC children, advantaged chil- 
dren, he says, have relatively stronger eg* > and 
superegos. In other words, they are in better 
contact with social reality and arc guilt-oriented 
rather than shame-oriented; hence, they are 
able to function in a self-initiating way, even 
when teachers in free-school situations, like 
Neill's Summerhill, put no pressure on them 
to learn. The haphazard and anarchic pattern 
of life chat prevails in many slum homes gives 


the LC child nothing to fall back on, and he 
reacts to free-school situations with behavior 
that may be passive, aggressive, or playful, but 
which is unconcerned with the difficult and 
demanding tasks of learning to read, write, and 
cipher. 

Attitudes toward the social environment 

The MC parent's emphasis on independence 
training rests on the assumption that the envi- 
ronment can be controlled and mastered. The 
MC children are taught social skills only partly 
because of the pleasure they may derive from 
using them. The main purpose in this training 
lies in the practical use that may be made of 
such skills. The MC people are keenly aware 
that finding one’s way and succeeding in a com- 
plex social world depends to a large degree on 
mastery of a full range of social skills — skills 
relating to communication, negotiation, argu- 
ment, agreement, compromise, anticipation of 
the behavior and attitudes of others, as well 
as the more formal skills, such as good manners 
and courtesy. Coping with the social environ- 
ment presents a series of problems to the MC 
person, but they are problems that can be 
understood and solved, if the formulas are used 
intelligently. 

The LC person, on the other hand, tends to 
approach the social environment with much 
more of a defeatist attitude. Whereas the MC 
person thinks of society as in the main good 
and as a potential source of security and per- 
sonal rewards, the LC person thinks of it as 
a source of harassment, failure, and rejection. 
Instead of trying to understand society's com- 
plications, he tries to isolate himself and to 
build defenses against getting involved with it 
more than is minimally required. It is quite 
understandable, therefore, why an LC parent 
would teach his child to hate and fear society 
and its institutions, which seem to him to be 
run largely by MC people for their own benefit. 
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Attitudes toward school 

These attitudes toward the social environment 
determine the attitudes toward the school. The 
MC child learns to see school first as an exciting 
opportunity to learn more about the world 
around him. Then, as the excitement and new- 
ness of learning wears off, generally about the 
middle grades in elementary school, he comes 
to see school experiences as absolutely neces- 
sary to further success and happiness in life. 
In subtle ways he is led to realize that people 
who fail in life (usually LC persons) do so 
because they have not completed the recom- 
mended minimum of education. He may se- 
cretly admire or may occasionally openly 
emulate children who challenge the educational 
establishment in dramatic ways, but he realizes 
that failure lo school amountsixo a.life sentence 
to failure. A small proportion of MC children 
do not make the grade and become high school 
dropouts, but we are talking here about the vast 
majority who resist distraction and who go on 
to graduate from high school and enter college, 
loyal to the MC way of life. 

The LC child is likely to see the school as 
a potentially hostile, threatening institution, to 
which he has been sentenced to spend endless 
hours, months, and years. His best defense, his 
mother is likely to tell him, is to behave him- 
self. If he behaves himself **they" will let him 
alone. This is true only in part, because if 
‘*they,” the teachers, are at all dedicated and 
competent, they will insist that he learn the 
three R's, gain some understanding of science, 
geography, and government, and practice MC 
social techniques of cooperation, leadership, 
ease in communication, and the like. Many, if 
not most, LC children thwart their teachers* 
goals and aspirations by remaining quiet and 
compliant, by meticulously conforming to the 
details of teachers' demands, without accepting 
the underlying rationale and philosophy. One 
cannot learn what one does not believe. A few, 


made conspicuous by the very vehemence of 
their hostility, rebel openly, are disruptive and 
destructive, and join the list of “problem 
cases’* that occupy a major part of the attention 
of school social workers, psychologists, atten- 
dance officers, and other personnel assigned 
to deal with school failures. If these aggres- 
sive children encounter weak teachers, or 
schools in which top or middle leadership 
is ineffective, they serve as foci of dissension 
and disorder in creating anarchic conditions in 
the classroom, on the playground, and in the 
halls and cafeterias. 

School personnel, being MC, and subscrib- 
ing to the attitudes and values of a different 
subculture, are generally unaware of or insensi- 
tive to the more basic aspects of the problem. 
Since they have never been LC and have little 
idea of how an LC person views the world, they 
rend to treat each child as though he were a 
product of an MC home, conversant with MC 
attitudes and placing an MC value on educa- 
tton. Most school people think of themselves 
as being democratically motivated and, indeed, 
set great store on teaching the attitudes and 
techniques c^f democratic living. To many of 
them, this means treating each child alike to 
the point of ignoring the differences we have 
been discussing. Consequently, when they 
encounter behavior that is quite normal from 
the standpoint of the LC culture, they are 
shocked, appalled, hostile, outr^ed, anxious, 
or frightened — ^whatever their characteristic 
reaction to social stress happens to be. Some 
react by tightening controls and becoming 
more demanding and punitive; others abandon 
normal controls and contribute to an anarchy 
that makes any kind of positive behavior impos- 
sible. 

In any event, most MC teachers tend to 
behave in ways that confirm the rather pes- 
simistic expectations of the typical LC student. 
He enters school expecting that it will be an 
unhappy experience — that is, he expects to fail. 
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to have trouble with the teachers, to find our 
that other students do not like him, to be 
ignored, or to be punished. In general, school 
personnel fail into the trap of reinforcing 
behavior consistent with these expectations, to 
the end that the LC child's approach to school 
is in the nature of a "self-fulfiliing prophecy/’ 
His expectations to be disappointed and to fail 
lead him to display the kind of behavior that 
causes teachers to be disappointed in him or 
treat him as a potential failure. 

School personnel also have their self- 
fulfilling prophecies that are consistent with 
and complement the expectations of LC chil- 
dren. Partly because of their MC values and 
partly as a lesult of real experiences with 
apathetic or negative LC children, they come 
to anticipate failure or problem behavior or 
both from LC children, and, as a consequence, 
do not approach them with the same kind of 
optimism that they do MC children. Further- 
more, as the resc^arch of Nettie R. Bartel (1971) 
shows, teachers of LC children apparently 
encourage passive, rather than self-directive 
behavior. 

What aggravates the problem still further is 
the tendency of many school departments to 
put their least experienced teachers in slum 
schools (Green, 1966). Positions in MC schools 
are considered in the nature of rewards for serv- 
ices loyally and obediently rendered. Hence, 
the MC children who are already motivated to 
work hard at the tasks of education get the 
more experienced teachers, and the LC chil- 
dren who need special care and attention get 
the inexperienced ones. The various ft ^?rally 
sponsored and financed antipoverty campaigns 
have corrected this imbalance to some degree 
by making it possible to offer premium pay for 
teachers willing to work with slum children in 
special projects, but the seniority rule persists 
nevenheless in many, if not most, large cities 

Although we have gone to some lengths to 
show how difficult it is for LC children to use 


the schools to escape from LC status, we should 
nevertheless be aware that a considerable 
degree of upward mobility does take place. 
Some LC children discover through rhe schools 
that a different and more promising way of life 
exists and that it can be attained through educa- 
tion. Other LC children are reached through 
the personal interest shown them by some of 
their teachers. One of the characteristics of a 
slum home is that the ratio of children to adults 
IS very high. This means that the average child 
receives considerably less attention than he 
would in an MC family with fewer children and 
a lower child-adult ratio. Many LC parents are 
genuinely fond of children, but the LC adult 
is likely to be preoccupied with coping with 
life’s problems, and a harassed, tired, and often 
distraught parent has little time for positive 
interaction with children. LC children quickly 
learn to keep out of the way and to make as 
little fuss as possible. In a school, things may 
be different, if the teacher has enough time and 
is sufficiently motivated to work with a child 
on his learning problems. Many an LC child 
has learned to be enthusiastic about learning 
through imitating the behavior and attitudes of 
a much-admired teacher. 

A still further contribution lies in the 
atmosphere of the school. Although it is admit- 
tedly MC and foreign to the experience of 
many LC children, it may at the same time pro- 
vide the only secure and dependable experi- 
ence in their lives. This is particularly true of 
slum children w^ho come from highly unstable 
homes where they are not sure whether their 
father is going to be living with them tomorrow, 
or what kind of man their mother will bring 
home with her at night, or whether adults will 
draw knives and break bottles fighting in a 
drunken rage, or where there is little violence, 
but just a dirty, messy chaos. 

What we have said about the lives and 
experiences of LC, slum children applies to a 
lesser degree to children from WC homes. The 
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problem here seems to be largely that of a low 
level of intellectual stimulation. The progress 
that children make in school seems to be highly 
correlated to the number of books in the home, 
and it is in this respect that WC and MC homes 
ace likely to differ. WC homes are likely to 
have fewer children than LC homes, as well as 
fewer absent fathers, more stability and secur* 
icy, and a stronger support for education, at 
least in terms of its more practical goals. 
Funhermore, as we pointed out earlier, WC 
adults strongly and firmly support the middie- 
class core ideology, which is generally favorable 
to education, as long as it does not become too 
intellectual. As a result of all these factors, WC 
children are more responsive to school 
influences than LC children are. Although 
proportionately fewer of them are successful 
in school and go on to college, as compared 
with the proportions of MC youth, a sizable 
percentage do come to accept the school's goals 
as their own. In fact, most elementary and sec- 
ondsiry school teachers have their origins in the 
working class and the lower middle class. 


Upward Mobility 

Self-help and the lower class 

In recent years a great deal of interest has 
developed in the possibility of finding ways to 
help the poor improve their lot. The traditional 
approach to the LC and their problems has been 
based on the assumption "the poor are always 
with us.*’ Since poverty was considered to be 
the inevitable lot of most of mankind, there 
was nothing anyone could do about it except 
give an occasional financial contribution to 
make their conditions easier to bear. The grow- 
ing political and economic democracy of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has, how- 
evefy changed much of that thinking. Making 
education readily avadsdsle on a free or low-cost 
basis has enabled millions of the poor to 


become economically secure or even affluent 
MC citizens, thus showing that poverty was 
caused by, or at least related to, the lack of 
opportunity for self-improvement. 

Large numbers of the poor, however, do not 
improve themselves even though the opportun- 
ity is within their grasp. Just how available 
opportunity is to the average slum youth is a 
matter of coniecture and controversy. It is easy 
to show that school prejudice against the slum 
child, be he white, Negro, Puerto Rican, or 
Indian, is a reality, and it is tempting to explain 
lack of self-improvement solely on those 
grounds. The fact remains, however, that mil- 
lions of people from the ranks of the poor do 
indeed find ways to improve their lot. To the 
behavioral scientists, this means that there must 
be some difference between those who 
improve and those who do not. To the social 
reformer, the politician, the civic leader, and 
the interested citizen, the problem is more 
likely to be seen in terms of how the resid- 
ual poor may be led to undertake self- 
improvement. The number of failures encoun- 
tered by the latter group suggests that a pre- 
requisite to helping the poor help themselves 
may lie in the direction of a better understand- 
ing of their motivation, as well as the problems 
with which they must cope. 

Lower class and n Ach 

One possible explanation may be drawn from 
the research dealing with the need to achieve 
(n Ach) we described in Chapter 3. It would 
seem reasonable that LC people who take 
advantage of schools and improve themselves 
have a higher degree of n Ach thag those who 
do not. It would also seem reasonable to 
assume that LC people who do not develop n 
Ach do not do so, because achieving types of 
behavior run counter to the norms of their sub- 
culture. There has been little research regard- 
ing differences in n Ach between LC individu- 
als who take advantage of opportunities to 
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move up socially and those who do not. One 
study by Bernard C. Rosen (1939) suggests that 
levels of n Ach differ from one LC ethnic group 
to another, although he did find that his LC 
subjects generally had a lower level of n Ach 
than middle-class groups. His results, which are 
reported in Table 8-2, showed that LC mem- 
bers of cultural groups that were “upward 
mobile,*’ such as Jews and Greeks, scored 
higher than those who were relatively static, 
such as French-Canadians and Negroes. One 
interesting finding that emerges from his 
research is the sharp difference in n Ach 
between LMC and LC groups. It would seem 
that the LC individual who has decided to 
advance must be rather markedly different than 
the one who accepts his low status. 

Emotional problems and upward mobility 

It is quite likely that LC individuals who strive 
to rise differ in other ways as well. Comparative 
studies of high and low school achievers in the 


United States and other industrialized coun- 
tries routinely show that high achievers gener- 
ally have fewer emotional problems, are less 
anxious, and have a better adjustment' than low 
achievers. Few studies, however, have included 
controls for social class. One study that suggests 
that achievement may come at some psycholog- 
ical cost was conducted among the LC and WC 
students of a school in Brazil, where findings 
ran contrary to expectations, for high achievers 
reported more psychological problems and dis- 
played more anxiety than low achievers 
(Lindgren & Mello, 1963). Similarly, Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck (1930) found that boys 
from an LC neighborhood who did not get into 
trouble with the police or with school 
authorities had more emotional problems, were 
less well adjusted (as indicated by personality 
test scores), and presumably experienced a 
higher level of anxiety than those who did get 
into trouble. If staying out of trouble and suc- 
ceeding in school is as consistent with MC pat- 
terns of behavior, it would appear that LC 


Table 8-~2, Mean ti Ach Stores Reported for Various Ethnti O roups Subdivided According to 
Social Class (Rosen, 1959, as reported by McClelland, 1961) 


Ethnic 

group 


Social class 


Means 

for 


UMC 

LMC 

LC 

group 

N 

French 

Canadian 

5.00* 

5.92 

3.26 

3.85 

61 

Italian 

4.43 

7.94 

3.75 

4.78 

74 

White 

Protestant 

6.85 

6.00 

4.03 

5.19 

120 

Negro 

6.36 

4.00 

2.67 

3.40 

65 

Jew 

5.06 

5.41 

6.00 

5.53 

57 

Greek 

4.17 

7.13 

4.67 

5.81 

47 

Means for 
social 
classes 

5.69 

6.34 

3.78 

4.76 


N's 

77 

106 

214 


424 

•One case only. 
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individuals who strive to move up the social 
status ladder pay some price in the form of 
increased anxiety. 

The heightened level of anxiety may very 
well be due to the ambiguity of the situation 
faced by the upward bound LC child. The LC 
child who stays at his own social level faces 
much less ambiguity. He knows what he is and 
where he is going. He may not like what he 
knows, but he does know and thus does not 
have to face the task of learning the values of 
a different culture and of continually redehning 
himself in those terms. As contrasted with MC 
children, such a child has less assurance that 
he will succeed and is continually plagued with 
doubts as to whether he will attain the sought- 
after self-image. The encouragement he re- 
ceives from his teachers when he show\s prog- 
ress must be balanced against the lack of sup- 
port and downright hostility he receives from 
his peer group. It is hardly surprising that the 
upward-mobile LC child is likely to experience 
more than his share of anxiety. 

Such a child, however, will also experience 
anxiety if he does not make progress. The LC 
people are continually being admonished by 
society to try to impn:)ve themselves — to be 
good workers, gocxl soldiers, good students, to 
keep sober and stay out of trouble. Such remin- 
ders would be a source of anxiety for most MC 
people, just as they are for the upward-mobile 
LC child. A great many LC people have, how- 
ever, developed a number of effective defenses 
against such anxiety. If one's condition is per- 
ceived as being beyond one's control, then one 
does not need to feel guilty about one’s low'ly 
status. Such attitudes also help to "structure” 
the environment, so that problems are seen as 
consisting of sharply differentiated, simple 
issues, rather than as ambiguous and complex. 
The LC individual thus learns f<^ view the envi- 
ronment in terms of good and evil, the "good 
guys” and the “bad guys,” free of all encumber- 
ing nuances and ambiguities. 


Emotional problems and status 
inconsistencies 

Changes in status are likely to be stressful. This 
is true irrespective of whether the change is 
in an upward or downward direction. It is also 
to be expected that such stresses would have 
some kind of effect on overt behavior. Donald 
I. Warren (1970) maintains, us a result of his 
research on reports of “flying saucers” and 
other unidentified flying objects (UFOs), that 
stresses resulting from status inconsistencies 
are a major factor in the reporting of UFO 
sightings. Status inconsistencies are described 
by Warren as occurring when elements in an 
individual's social and econ^itnic background 
are out of phase wuh one another A woman 
assistant professor of engineering, holding a 
Ph.D. degree would, for example, experience 
a high degree of status inconsistency, for she 
would have a high degree of education, a mod- 
erate income, and come fri)m an “outgroup,” 
as far as engineers are concerned A Harvard 
graduate, son of an Episcopal bishop, working 
as a longshoreman would also have a high 
degree of status inconsistent \. 

Warren s survey found that college-educated 
white males with low incomes were five times 
more likely to report UFOs than were low- 
educated men in the same income bracket, 
while college-educated white men with c^nly 
medium incomes were 16 times as likely to see 
UFOs as their status-consistent counterparts. 
Warren concluded, therefore, that “it is not the 
uneducated, credulous or the uninformed 
individual who reports saucers. Rather, it is the 
individual whose reward structure is our of line 
with his investment” (p. 603]. Warren main- 
tained that the tendency to report UFOs is a 
result of stresses generated by the need to 
anticipate and live with social norms associated 
witM two or more very different kinds of status 
categories. Also contributing to such stresses 
are the sratus-inronsisrent individual's feeling 
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of marginality and social alienation, coupled 
with problems in attempting to work out coher- 
ent sets of beliefs and values relevant to his 
several incompatible identities and reference 
groups. 


Authoritarian attitudes and class 
structure 

A number or studies ^how chat persons rating 
low in social class ate more likely to display 
authoritarian attitudes man tnosc of higher 
status. MacKinnon and (.enters (195()), tor 
example, interviewevi respon<ienrs m down- 
town Los Aiigc!e'», using an abbieviated torni 
of the F scale, and cla.^sitied tnein according 
to eciuv.atioii, ockupaiional status, ethnic back 
grouiui, and S4‘, ul ciass. iue> found that 
people who iae*miicu tiie.nseives as UC ar d 
MC were niucn less au tii on tax ntri than those 
W'ho lOt iinned iiieii*selves as or LC People 
whi; idciUiheti inemseives aS ‘ poor were twice 
as likely ft) stoie ingXi on rne r settle as v/ere 
people wilt) saij iney were ’wealthy” v 
“average plus. ’ People wno i t)n'.pieied “some 
grade sch()ol” weie lour tijne:> as iiKeiy to scofr" 
high on the F stale as weie people wru) said 
they had tc^inpletea college. Miniiar dirfeicnces 
appeared becweeri uiisKiileJ workers and pro- 
fessional men. 

Seymouf Maniu L.psei (l9*)y) surveyed a 
large number oi Siuuies i elating lo piolitical 
attitudes and behavior in tlie WC and tne LC 
and found that ihe evidence rather coitclusively 
showed that, de.spite popuiai iipitiicui, WC md 
LC groups tended to prefer autiioruarian rainer 
than democratic modes of beriavior. Lipset 
attributed this preference to the tendency of 
low levels of social status ana educauon to pre- 
dispose individuals lo pretei etcieinist, inioier- 
ant, and drastic foims of beiiavior, behavior 
that is more characieiistic or authoriianan than 
democratic or equaiuarian modes. He said that 
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the historical success that Communists and 
Socialists have had with the WC group can be 
explained in terms of their espousal of direct 
action, rather than their endorsement of 
democratic and egalitarian values. He also 
pointed out that there is a close connection 
between low social status and conservative, fun- 
damentalist religion. This class division among 
church membership has created a dilemma for 
clergy of the more liberal churches, who tend 
to be liberal in their politics as well as in their 
religion, and who have often wanted to dis- 
semiuare their social gospel among members 
ot the lower social classes. The latter, however, 
tend to resist die message, because they gener- 
ally prefer absolutist and authoritarian minis- 
ters who preach of hellfire and salvation and 
the need to make a choice between God and 
Satan. 

Upset atcriDuted this orientation on the part 
t)i LC and WC iiiembcTS in part to the fact that 
they were as children exposed to environments 
criararreri^eci by aggressiveness, punishment, 
and general lack of love, cnvirimments that fos- 
ter prejudice and authoritarianism. 

One oi the many studies indicating a pre- 
dilection ot LC members for punitivity and 
other auihoiitarian attitudes is a survey con- 
ducted under the direction of John R. Snortum 
(1971) of residents ot three types of housing 
traeis: jMx>r, middle-income, and affluent. Re- 
spond! iiis were asked, “If you were in a posi- 
tion to write the laws, what prison sentence 
wuuld you assign to the average case in each 
of the following law violations.''*' They were 
then given a list ot ten crimes: automobile theft, 
bad checks, rape, embezzlement, prostitution, 
drug addiction, child molesting, child neglect, 
robbery, and murder. As Figure 8-3 shows, 
respondents livii^g in the poorest area, and of 
tiie lowest social ciass, vex*e inclined to be more 
puriuive a*jd to mdicaie a preference for longer 
seniences. Female LC respondci^is also tended 
to guess tiiat a higher percentage of inmates 
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Poor Middle income Affluent 
Type of housing 

Figure 8-3. Mean length of prison 
sentence judged apptopriate for a list of 
ten crim v b) men and u omen residing 
in three cate gone s of housing 
(Snortum, 1971) 

released from prison would be back behind the 
bars within two years of their release 

Nlexican^American laborers: A static, 
lower-class subculture 

A brief summary of the results of a survey con- 
ducted by Horacio Ulibarn (1966; of the 
University of New Mexico, who interviewed 
a sample of sixty-five Spanish-speaking migrant 
and ex-migrant agricultural workers in the 
Southwestern States, is relevant here Ulibarn s 
study draws together a number of the concepts 
presented in this chapter and shows how they 
are interrelated No single subcultural group 
in America can be considered to be wholly rep- 
resentative of any social class, and Ulibarn s 
group of respondents is no exception Much 
of what they say, however, does illustrate both 
the values that characterize LC groups and the 
problems they face as a consequence of these 
values 


This similarity to other LC groups appears 
most strongly with respect to the Mexican- 
American attitudes toward education Al- 
though their lack of education was perhaps 
their greatest single handicap with regard to 
getting and holding worthwhile jobs, they 
seemed unaware that it actually was a major 
factor When asked if they would attend 
tuition-free adult education classes if any were 
to be established, they said, Yes, but we are 
too old to learn any more, or I am too stupid 
to learn 

When It came to education for their children, 
their attitudes seemed to be more positive 
They said that they wanted their children to 
become lawyers, doctors, or at least teachers/ 
because, as they put it, they did not want their 
children to have to work as hard as they did 
When pressed, the majority of the parents 
admitted, however, that they doubted whether 
their children would finish high school These 
doubts were reflected by the children as well, 
and neither parents nor children seemed much 
upset by this The parents in the group had 
completed an average of about five years of 
education, and the children tended to drop out 
about three or four years beyond the level com- 
pleted by their parents There seemed to be 
a complete lack of concern for the bleak 
economic future the children would face 
because of educational deficnjncics Instead, 
there was a preoccupation with immediate 
economic problems 

The workers expressed considerable anxiety 
about obtaining work Most of them felt that 
they were not making enough money to sustain 
their families, and believed that the govern- 
ment should develop projects rfiat would pro- 
vide them with job opportunities During the 
growing season, a worker might make as much 
as seventy dollars a week, but during the off 
season, he would be lucky to make twenty-five 
dollars In spite of the fact that hard times were 
an annual recurrence, money earned during 
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peak seasons was not put aside. None of the 
workers had any savings or any money in the 
bank. When they had money, they spent it 
impulsively on such items as television sets and 
encyclopedias. 

Most of the Mexican-Americans had as little 
as possible to do with the government and were 
unaware of any of the types of governmental 
aid available. There was no interest in taking 
advantage of government opportunities for 
retraining in new skills. Each person seemed 
resigned to his fate of having to do the hardest 
kind of menial work and considered himself 
fortunate if any job at all were offered 
Although i ' ere willing to have their earn- 
ings supplemented by the distribution of free 
commodities or food stamp programs, none of 
them expressed a desire to become a publk 
welfare client. 

On the positive side, family relations were 
generally good. Families stayed together, drawn 
by need to share what little they had. They 
were, in general, closely knit units, in which 
all members appeared to cn)oy considerable 
status anti esteem and showed mutual conccin 
for each other. Families appeared to be con- 
cerned entirely about the present and seemed 
to be content that they were together at the 
moment. Indeed, the self-satisfaction that 
families expressed may have had something to 
do with their unwillingness to take any action, 
individually or as a family, to improve their 
situation or solve the problems that faced them. 
Although the members of the family were con- 
cerned about the fact that their resources of 
food, clothing, and shelter were much less dmn 
satisfactory, their reaction tended to be along 
the lines of “I wish I could do more, but what 
can I do?” 

The problem of the Itnver-cld^s immigrant 

\ 

There is also a mutually reinforcing interaction 
between the way in which MC people regard 


LC people and the way in which the latter come 
to regard themselves. This phenomenon is 
probably characteristic of MC and LC every- 
where and has appeared in a number of 
research studies of sociabclass attitudes. One 
such study was concerned with North African 
immigrants to Israel. The.sc immigrants are 
educationally, professionally, and economically 
disadvantaged in comparison with the majority 
of the population who had come frtim Europe. 
Judith T. Shuval (1%6) found that immigrants 
to Israel from Europe and the Middle East 
had negative attitudes toward North African 
immigrants. They were inclined, for example, 
to view' the latter as being “aggressive,” dirty, 
and uncultured, and as having undesirable per- 
.sonal traits For their part, the North Africans 
agreed. Sixty percent of both European and 
North African immigrants said that they would 
prefer to have other European immigrants as 
neighbors, but only I9^f of North Africans 
said that they w'anted other North Africans in 
the neighborhood. ShuvaJ concluded that her 
data confirmed George Herbert Mead’s (1934) 
theory that group members are likely to inter- 
nalize whatever the prevalent stereotype says 
about them, even though that stereotype may 
be a negative one. 

The failure of LC members to improve their 
lot, therefore, is partly the result of their 
accepting the prevailing belief that they are 
inferior and inadequate. This belief thus effec- 
tively blocks attempts at self-betterment; after 
all, there is no point in trying, if one is going 
to fail. Th>s belief may also have the effect, as 
wc have noted, of a 'self-fulfilling prophecy.” 
On those occasions when an LC person makes 
a gesture of self-iniprovement, he does so 
expecting to fail, and this feeling is shared by 
his friends and jpclatives. It is only when an LC 
person is able to turn his back on culture, 
family, and friends that he is able to free 
himself from the handicap of this negative 
stereotype. 
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Summary 

Social systems have a way of shaping social 
mouves. These systems consist of organized 
and unorganized social units, which may be 
divided into posinons having rights and obliga- 
tions An individuals status is ordinarily 
miluenced by the position he holds but is m 
any event influenced by the way in which others 
in the social unit perceive and value him Status 
is a reflection of an individual's power and pres- 
tige, and IS also affected by the exclusiveness 
of the position he holds Individuals who 
occupy cenain positions are expected to play 
the roles appropriate to those positions, and 
hence must be properly qualihed People 
occupying positions in a social system at 
approximately the same status level often hnd 
that they have more in common with one 
another than they do with people in positions 
above or below them This mutual attraction 
within certain broad status levels results in the 
groupings known as social classes The bound- 
aries of social classes in America are relatively 
permeable, but the boundaries of other types 
of groups, such as castes, are less so Social 
status systems are universal and may be found 
not only in all types of human groups, but 
among animals as well Such systems are not 
maintained exclusively by pressure from 
above," but by the parncipation and collabora- 
uon, tacit or otherwise, of group members at 
all levels. 

Although systems of labeling social classes 
vary, it is common practice to recognize upper, 
middle, working, and lower classes, here desig- 
nated as UC, MC, WC, and LC Social class 
differences tend to be correlated with a wide 
range of variables, including the prevalence of 
various kinds of problem behavior, n Ach, n 
Aff, life style, personality traits, authoritarian- 
ism, and child-rearing patterns. The various 
social classes may also be said to represent sub- 
cultures within the larger national culture. 


The MC, also termed the white-collar class, 
IS the largest social class in America and has 
the most influence in terms of norms, values, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns MC individu- 
als have a high regard for education, thrift, self- 
improvement, cleanliness, family life, home 
ownership, responsibility, and respectability 
There is also a strong emphasis on future orien- 
tation, control of impulses, and the channeling 
of hostility into socially acceptable forms of 
behavior 

The UC constitutes only a small fraction of 
the population and consists of members of 
families w'hich have inherited prestige and 
affluence, usually over a span of several genera- 
tions UC individuals tend to be less competi- 
tive than MC, because their family connections 
give them securit> of position Women tend 
to be more influential at this level than at other 
class levels The MC women have more status 
than WC women, who, in ttrrn, have more 
status than LC women 

The WC individuals are likely to be better 
educated and more highly trained than LC 
members They may live in MC neighborhoods 
and may actually earn more money than many 
MC individuals, although their employment 
tends to be less stable Leisure-time activities 
of WC and MC people are likely to differ 
There is a tendency for MC activities to be 
more intellectual and more active, and for WC 
activities to be more passive anci to involve 
socializing with relatives and f**iends In con- 
trast to the LC, however, the WC appears to 
be closer to the MC pattern 

Individuals in the LC receive less of every 
good thing that modern society has to offer 
economic security, health services, personal 
safety, living space, opportunity for education, 
and Interesting work. Their usual reaction to 
their many problems tends to be that of apathy, 
retreat, and resignation, although violence and 
turbulence are more common in this class than 
in any other. 
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Studies of child-rearing patterns show that 
MC parents tend to socialize more intensively 
with their children, are more permissive, and 
stress self-control and individual responsibility 
for behavior. LC parents tend to be more puni- 
tive, and to stress obedience. Analyses of roles 
of parents show that WC fathers tend to be 
less involved in child rearing than do MC 
fathers. 

Studies of child-rearing practices in other 
countries have produced findings similar to 
those in the United States, in that MC families 
tend to be more affectionate and permissive, 
less punitive, and to involve fathers in child care 
more than LC families. 

Social-tl’.3!, Iifffrentes are determined by a 
number *>t variables, the most significant of 
which appears to be occupational level, which, 
m turn, is influenced by the amount of educa- 
tion completed. Education is the major avenue 
for social mobility, but LC children can succeed 
in school only if they are able to accept the 
goals and the norms that are basic to school 
achievement. For its part, the school is an MC 
institution that has difficulty in adapting its 
procedures to the needs and problems of LC 
children. Even MC adults who attempt to 
create a permissive, free atmosphere in the 
school find that they cannot help slum children 
learn. MC children, who have built-in mo- 
tives favorable to school, may benefit from 
highly permissive learning situations, but such 
methods are less likely to work with slum chil- 
dren whose behavior is not guilt-oriented and 
who seem unable to take the initiative in taking 


up the tasks of learning the basic skills. LC chil- 
dren tend to have attitudes toward school that 
are passive or sometimes hostile and are 
inclined, realistically or not, to expect failure. 
On the positive side, many LC children are 
inspired by their teachers, succeed in school, 
and escape from the slum environment. For a 
large number of LC children, the school is also 
a safer and more secure haven than is their 
home enviromment. The life style of the typical 
LC home does not stimulate the development 
of n Ach to any great extent, and the LC child 
who does achieve may pay a price in terms of 
rejection by his family and the members of his 
peer group. Social mobility in any direction, 
upward or downward, generates stresses, with 
accompanying feelings of marginality and alien- 
ation. 

Consistent with the general patterns of LC 
life is a tendency for authoritarian attitudes and 
behavior to prevail. In some LC cultures, such 
as that of the Mexican-American, there are 
compensating rewards in the form of emotional 
support from a closely knit family structure. 
This tends to give the individual a high degree 
of psyi hulogical security, but makes it difficult 
for him to develop the achieving patterns of 
behavior demanded by the host culture. The 
mutually reinforcing patterns of rejection and 
self-abasement that are experienced by LC 
people occur whenever they come in contact 
with a progress-oriented society dominated by 
MC values and organized along MC lines, as a 
survey of North African immigrants in Israel 
has shown. 
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Characteristics of social roles 

In Chapter 8 we described social systems 
in terms of interlocking positions, each 
conferring status on the occupant and each 
defined by appropriate roles. We then 
discussed differences in behavior among 
people who occupy positions at various status 
levels. 

In this chapter we shall take up social roles: 
the patterns of action that indicate the position 
being occupied, as well as the status 
appropriate to it. Each position carries with it 
certain rights and obligations which set the 
norms specifying the kinds of behavior that 
are appropriate. We shall give considerable 
attention to sex roles, inasmuch as they have 
a major influence on personality. 

Ralph Linton (1936) deflnes roles in terms 
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of actions that are performed by an individual to 
validate his occupancy of a position Daniel R. 
Miller (1965) also points out that roles have 
a certain normative effect on socia* behavior 
He states The mutual responses of t^o 
people can be explained more readily bv their 
shared conceptions of the behavior appropnate 
to their two role^ than bv rheir psychologii al 
characteristics or the unique qualities of ti%e 
social interaction (p 65^] In other ^ords, 
although there are wide variations among the 
needs, motives, and personalitv patterns of cus- 
tomers and sales clerks, ue can nevertheless 
predict with a high probability of success that 
a customer in a supermarket will bring his 
purchases to the checkout stand and that the 
clerk v/ill ring up the price of each item on 
a register, place -t in a bag. tell the customer 
the total shown on the register fape, and accept 
pavmei r, whereupon the customer will pay the 
amount requested The specifics of these twf> 
reciprocating roles are set bv culture and pre 
vaihng custom, and are shared b\ bc^th «ales 
clerk and customer 

As Miller also notes, social roles function to 
set limits to the behavior of members of a soci- 
ety, but these limits make sense* when one 
realizes char role^ are essential to the existence 
of a social structure Roles cannot be regarded 
by position holders as rules of a game that the y 
can change at will A social structure must of 
necessity specifv limits to the behavior of per- 
sems who occupy positions within it, it it is to 
fulhll us functions and serve us members 
adequately This docs nor mean that the loles 
and functions of any given unit of society are 
totally benehcial, but rather that the total set 
of s»^r!ictures within a given society is likely tc» 
aid the funcuoning ot the society, rather than 
to interfere with it, otherwise the society would 
not survive 

Miller continues as follows 

The fact that structures are interlocked 

within the societv makes constraints even 


greater Thus the modern family is responsi- 
ble for the tare, feeding, and socialization 
of immature childien, no other structures in 
the so( lery can completely take over these 
f uncf»ons for intac f families f onsequentiy, 
a woman who has yc^ung ^.hildren and wants 
to wwk tuii nme may face the antagonism 
ot he*" husband and such simple obstacles as 
che nnavaJabiiuy of baby siirers, the lack of 
nurseries for children under three, and the 
part time schedule of most nurseries Thus 
It IS onlv by personal attention that a woman 
can fulfill her obligations n> lu i children [p 
05 "^! 

As mdividuai^ inrerait in a «‘OciaI setting, 
they perform various fun* tions lor (mu another, 
some fuDcriOii<i growing (')ut of hiolt'gual rela- 
tionships to iifhcrs, such as a motht r toward 
her children, and orlurs erowmtt out ot the 
demands of a situation such as tc achers toward 
their students Acoons involve din carrying out 
these functions become routinizcd Such rou- 
t nes may make loi efficiency in accomplishing 
goals, or may be dictated h) the logic of the 
functional relationship, or bv tradition 
IndiviJja*s si»bsequenrly occupy positions 
riia> al^o leu • | nr » nart rolt behaviors 

through ipiii.’oon, by ,cvpondine to the expec- 
tations of other';, or both 

The way in wh*v h loles detc-rminc be'havior 
is governed by the position the individual 
occupies, as we have noted previously 
However, positions may shift from minute to 
minute in terms of the situation that prevails 
Mr Bassett occupies the overlapping positions 
of husband to Mrs Bassett and father to their 
c hildreii The twc' positions also merge into one 
that might be termed head of the household 
When guests arrive, however, these positions 
are subordinated to his position as host When 
one of the children is heard crying in another 
room, Afrs Bassett, who is serving the coffee 
at that mt menr, will ask Mr Bassett to inves- 
agate, thus changing the situation momentarily 
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into one in which the positions of husband and 
father are more relevant. Mr. Bassett excuses 
himself, goes off to quiet the child, and then 
returns to resume his position as host. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Bassett is in the middle of 
an involved anecdote, he may refuse to have 
the situation restructured, preferring to con- 
tinue in the position of host. His wife’s request 
creates a conflict in roles for him, a topic we 
will rake up later in the chapter. 

Prescription of roles 

Roles that are attached to certain positions tend 
to be more or less standardized. The roles that 
are attached lo the position of host and guest 
are highly prescriptive in the Middle East. In 
middle-class North America they are less so, 
but there are nevertheless certain standard 
forms of behavior expected of hosts even in 
this more permissive society. For example, it 
is customary u) greet guests at the door in 
somew'hat neater and more formal attire than 
one would wear if guests were not expected. 
The guests coats and hats will be taken from 
them and they will be invited into the living 
room. They will be offered something to drink, 
and, if they happen to have come near meal- 
time, they will probably be asked to share the 
meal. If the guests are unexpected, and there 
is insufficient food, the host may suggest that 
they go out to eat. Interruptions and distrac- 
tions are kept at a minimum. For example, if 
the host shc)uld be called to the telephone dur- 
ing the visit, he will try to make the conversa- 
tion a short one, or will ask the caller to ring 
back later. 

It is understood, of course, that there are 
many variations in the way these roles are 
played, and that some people may wittingly or 
unwittingly deviate from the prescribed pat- 
terns of behavior. A host may, for example, 
become engaged in a long telephone conversa- 
tion while his wife attempts to keep a conversa- 
tion going with the guests. Such behavior on 


the part of the host is usually considered an 
affront to guests, although it is good form for 
guests not to show that they have been 
affronted. 

What we have described, however, is the 
kind of behavior prescribed for hosts that is 
displayed by them most of the time. Other kinds 
of behavior may be consistent with the roles 
prescribed for a certain position, but may be 
followed only by a limited number of people. 
Some women in upper-class circles may, for 
example, follow a ritual of serving afternoon 
tea, British style, whenever guests arc present. 
The tendency is usually to engage in behavior 
that is consistent with the rede prescriptions for 
the position, and to avoid those that are not. 
An example of inconsistent behavior w^ould be 
that of telling guests that they have stayed long 
enough and that it is time to leave. 

Certain roles become so attached to certain 
positions that they can be recognized whenever 
they are played, even out of context. A senior 
secretary who acts in a protective way toward 
the much younger secretaries and typists in her 
department and who sympathetically listens to 
their problems is said to be playing a “mother 
role." An elementary teacher says that she does 
not like “yard duty,’ because she does not 
enjoy playing the role of a policeman. An 
instructor who is a clinical psychologist objects 
to giving grades in mental hygiene courses, 
because he does not like the role of “playing 
judge,” particularly wdiere mental health is con- 
cerned. 

Ervin Goffman (1959) has discussed roles in 
terms of a “dramaturgic” model, in which roles 
become the medium of transaction between an 
actor (i.c., the individual) and his “audience." 
Role behavior is seen by Goffman as constitut- 
ing a kind of performance, and the audience 
consists ot hot merely those who are gathered 
together for the purpose of listening and 
observing, but anyone, real or imagim d, w^hosc 
attention may be directed to the actor. Goff- 
man describes a rumber of devices whereby 
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audiences help actors play their roles success- 
fully — by tactfully overlooking a slip, for exam- 
ple, as in the case of the guests who pretend 
not to notice that their host is talking overlong 
on the telephone. Actors, for their part, stage 
their role performances in such a way as to elicit 
the proper type of appreciation from their audi- 
ences. Praise, admiration, and approval are 
obvious goals of role players, but many actors 
give performances that seem calculated to 
arouse anger, irritation, and other forms of dis- 
approval. 

Positions and roles 

The positions to which roles are attached can 
be classified into at least five different kinds 
or groupings of positions, according to Robert 
Linton (1945). These positions will be found 
in any society, no matter how simple or primi- 
tive it m^y be, and any given individual in a 
society w'ill occupy all or most of these posi- 
tions at various times as he interacts with 
others; 

1. Age-sex groupings: specifically, infant, 
boy, girl, young man, young woman, old man, 
and old woman. 

2. Family, kinship, clan, or household group- 
ings, as indicated by some generic term; John 
Bassett, one of the Steen family, or the 
Grahams' maid. 

3. Prestige or status groupings, such as presi- 
dent, ordinary seaman, customer, chairman, 
and slave. 

4. Occupational groupings, such as work- 
man, dentist, or salesman. 

5. Friendship and common-interest group- 
ings, such as friend, club member, chess player, 
and political party member. 

A sixth category should be added to this list: 
or^nizational groupings, such as board 
member, receptionist, public-relations expert, 
and comptroller. Linton omitted this category; 
he was concerned with primitive societies and. 


therefore, did not include the organizations 
that have become essential to the functioning 
of industrialized and urbanized modem 
societies. 

Aidan William Southall (1959) has cate- 
gorized roles into five groups, using a sys- 
tem that resembles Linton’s to a marked 
degree: kinship and ethnic, economic, political, 
religious and ritualistic, and recreational. Irre- 
spective of whether one looks at the social sys- 
tem in terms of positions or roles, the classifica- 
tions are quite similar. 

Positions may be classified into two groups: 
ascribed and achieved. Ascribed positions are 
those over which an individual has no control; 
for example, sex and age. Achieved positions 
must be attained through some effort; for 
example, accountant and club member. In the 
North American culture, social class (a prestige 
or status grouping) may be both. One has no 
control over the social class into which he is 
born, but may change it through education or 
marriage. 

Roles as learned expect zt ions 

We have noted that tht roles prescribed for 
various positions consist of standardized forms 
of behavior. We can also view them in terms 
of expiectations. A person who is an accountant 
is expected to do whatever accountants do: 
keep financial records in an orderly and respon- 
sible way, be meticulous about figures, be 
prompt, diligent, and the like. The person who 
occupies the position of accountant, in turn, 
takes on society's expectations as his own. In 
effect, society’s are ’’mirrored” in the expecta- 
tions he develops for himself. The mirroring 
of expectations holds true for roles prescribed 
for other positions as well. 

Roles are learned sequences of behavior—— 
ways of translating values into patterns of action 
(Miller, 1963). As children, we learn first to 
behave the way our culture and our family 
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expect children to behave. This learning carries 
over into oui experiences outside the home, 
where behavior is likely to be differentiated 
according to the family’s social status. 

Social learning is a major factor here, in the 
sense that we learn to imitate the behavior of 
parental and older sibling models, particularly 
with respect t<j the behavior that is appropriate 
to c^ur sex. This learning is supplemented by 
reinforcement at appropriate points. As boys, 
we might be attracted somewhat to doll play, 
but quickly learn that "dolls are for girls." As 
girls, we learn to display the kind of behavior 
that evokes the response "Isn’t she sweet.^", 
with all its attendant fringe benefits. As boys, 
we learn that climbing trees and bicycling is 
"fun," and playing house is "no fun. ” As girls, 
we learn that dressing up in mother’s castoff 
clothes is "fun," and getting dirty when playing 
ball is "no fun." The values, attitudes, percepts, 
and roles attached to our positions as boys or 
girls become a part of us. They identify and 
define us and tell us and others "who we are." 

Reciprocal roles 

As we become familiar with our own roles, we 
also become familiar with those of others. 
Roles are likely to be reciprocal. One cannot 
play the role of the mother without a child or 


a substitute for a child. One cannot play the 
role of a teacher without reference to learner. 
Consciously or not, one of the first things we 
learn to do when we meet a stranger is to locate 
his position in some social structure, preferably 
our own. Once we do this, we know what his 
prescribed roles are and how' they relate to the 
roles prescribed for our position. Then w'e 
know' how' to interact with him. Observe the 
reaction to a strange child who appears in a 
neighborhood play group. Immediately the 
questions start to fly: "What’s your name.*' What 
does your father do.*^ Where do you live.^ 
Where do yc^u go to school.^” These are only 
the first o( a series of questions that will help 
the children define the position and probable 
role behaviors of the stranger and that will, in 
turn, enable them to determine how' they 
should behave toward him. 

A similar phenomenon occurs when a stran- 
ger, say, a tourist, appears in a remote Middle 
East village. Because he is not of the village 
or the area or even the country, he does not 
fit into the social structure. There is no position 
for him, no prescribed role, no way in which 
the villagers jcan interact with him. But he can- 
not be igne^red. There he is, making noises in 
some strange foreign tongue, and obviously 
looking for something. A position must be 
found for him. The most obvious position is 
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that of guest. Once this is decided, and it is 
usually decided almost instantaneously, there 
is great relief. One may not know how to 
respond to a tourist, but one knows how to 
respond to a guest, and whatever ritual is 
involved in greeting and treating guests now 
goes into operation. Indeed, the villagers’ sense 
of honor compels them to behave in a hostlike 
manner. The tourist may be mystified by the 
treatment he is receiving, but the villagers arc 
no longer confused, for their culture tells them 
exactly how to behave toward a person occupy- 
ing the position of guest. 


Sex Roles 

Social psychologists have conducted more 
research on behavior patterns related to sex dif- 
ferences tnan they have on other kinds of role- 
appropriate behavior.* Every society differen- 
tiates beween the roles performed by the two 

‘One puzzling phenomenon in personalitv research 
IS the tendeniv for personality tests to predict 
appropriate stKial behavior for men bur not for 
women. Frank Barron (195^), tor example, 
developed a personality questionnaire of attitudes 
characteristic of subjects who refused to yield to the 
false majority in the Asch ( 19^6) situation Male sub- 
jects’ scores on the test correlated over .^0 with ten- 
dencies to resist the false norm in the Crutchfield 
situation, but correlations between test stores and 
yielding (or nonyielding) were essentially zero for 
women (Tuddenham, 19^9) Women’s scores on the 
Barron test do not entirely lack validity, however, 
for they show the expected negative correlation with 
the F scale (Lindgren, 1962), Similar sex differences 
appear in a number of other areas, in which personal- 
ity tests are used to predict social behavior, as for 
example, the research with various measures of the 
need to achieve (n Ach) (Wiener, Johnson, 6c Mehra- 
bian, 19(S8), and with modes of decision-making in 
group settings (Hall & Williams, 1971). The reasons 
why women tend to say one thing on some personal- 
ty questionnaires and do something else in social 
situations have not been adequately researched. 


sexes. A relatively minor part of the behavior 
prescribed for each sex (e.g., the breast-feeding 
of infants) is due to obvious physical differ- 
ences. Is the balance of the observed differ- 
ences in behavior due, then, to less obvious 
biological factors — differences in hormonal bal- 
ance, for example.^ Or do the differences result 
from social learning.^ Let us first look at the 
differences tor clues to the relative importance 
of biology and of social learning. 

Risk-taking 

In most cultures, men are expected to be more 
adventurous than women. These tendencies 
appear in childhood and seem to be quite con- 
sistent. Paul Slovic (1966) set up a game at a 
county fair to test sex differences in risk-taking. 
The game consisted of a panel ot ten electric 
switches, nine of which were connected to an 
apparatus that would dispense a small amount 
of candy, and one that would sou^nd a buzzer 
Players were permitted to keep whatever candy 
they won, as long as they did not pull the buzzer 
switch. Inasmuch as all the switches looked 
alike, and the position of the buzzer switch 
varied with each trial and was unknown to the 
players, there was a strong element of risk in 
the game. The more switches a player pulled 
successfully, the greater the probability that the 
next switch would activate the buzzer, where- 
upon he would lose everything he had won. 

Figure 9-1 shows Slovic’s results. Between 
the ages of six and ten, there is little difference 
between boys and girls with respect to ri.sk- 
taking, but after that age girls tend to become 
more cautious and boys less so. There ^s little 
change in boys' risk-taking behavior from the 
age of eleven on. Although Slovic’s game was 
open to all comers, more than twice as many 
boys as girls volunteered to participate (732 as 
against 312), which suggests that boys are also 
more inter.isted than girls in engaging in new 
experiences and trying novel devices. 
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Figure 9-7. Percentages of children at various 
aj^ei who topped playing a game in order not to 
incur any further risk and lose all their winnings. 
(Slovjc, 1%6. Copyright © hy The Society for 
Research in Child Development, Inc.) 


Antisocial motives 

Males arc als(^ inclined o be more aggressive. 
One study tested the hypothesis that male col- 
lege students would show more aggressiveness 
than w'omen on a questionnaire designed to 
measure tendencies to express aggression. The 
male subjects not only indicated a greater will- 
ingness to cOiiimit aggressive acts, but also 
expressed le.ss guilt about their aggressiveness. 
An interesting sidelight was the finding that 
women who were high academic achievers 
showed a low degree of aggression and a con- 
siderable degree of guilt about aggression, 
w'hereas the high achievers among men ex- 
pressed a high degree of aggressiveness and a 
low degree of guilt. The results thus suf^esied 
that aiie highest achievers in each sex were 
those whose behavior and feelings corres- 
ponded with the pattern that is conventionally 
expected for their sex (Wyer, Weatherly, & 
Terrell, 1965). The tendency for sex-appro- 
priate behavior to be associated with aca- 
deitiic achievement evidently appears during 
the first years t>f school, Nicholas J. Anasiasiow 


(1965) gave five- and six-year-old boys a choice 
of a variety of toys and found that those who 
selected toys appropriate to their sex role 
(soldier, fire engine, gun, blcx:ks, or truck, in 
contrast to beads, doll, purse, dishes, or comb 
and brush) made higher scores in reading and 
were rated as more successful by their teachers. 

Another study that demonstrates male pref- 
erences for aggressive behavior was conducted 
by Mary Moore (1966), who showed pairs of 
violent and nonviolent pictures to children, 
adolescents, and college students. While the 
subject was looking through an apparatus that 
enabled him to see one picture with one eye 
and the other picture with the other eye, two 
different pictures were presented simultane- 
ously, a half-second at a time, for example, the 
silhouettes of a mailman and a man with a knife 
in his back. When asked what they had seen, 
male subjects of all ages, from elementary 
school children to students in the first year of 
college, were more likely to report scenes of 
violence, whereas female subjects were more 
likely to report nonviolent scenes. 

As one might expect, a certain degree of 
selfishness is coupled with male tendencies to 
be aggressive. In one study, subjects were led 
to believe that they were working w'ith partners 
on a task and were asked, when the task was 
over, to indicate what they thought their fair 
share of the reward should be. When they were 
told that their own performance w'as superior, 
the female subjects tended to take only half 
the rew^ard, w'hereas male subjects took more 
than half (Levenihal & Lane, 19'70). 

Prosocial motives 

The findings we have cited tend to confirm 
everyday obscr\ation: males are more inclined 
to be selfish, adventurous, aggressive, and 
attracted to violence, and females are inclined 
to be more cautious, actepnng, nurturant, and 
passive. It w'ould follow from this that females 
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would have more interest and skill in behavior 
calculated to promote peace and mutual 
acceptance. It is important to note that such 
behavior can succeed only if one shows an 
interest in others. Indeed, it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is cause and which is effect: are 
women more able to exercise skills consistent 
with peacemaking because they are more 
interested in people, or are they more 
interested in people because they want to 
develop peacemaking skills? 

Women certainly seem to enjoy social 
interaction, perhaps for its own sake. Bernard 
Bass and George H. Dunteman (1963) studied 
the behavior of men and women assigned ran- 
domly to informal groups and found that men 
were more inclined to behave in task-oriented 
ways and women in interaction-oriented ways. 
In other words, men were more interested in 
using or helping the group to solve problems, 
whereas women were more interested in talk- 
ing to and being with others. 

The relationship between social interest and 
social behavior is shown by a number of studies 
In one study, subjects were interviewed singly 
by a graduate student w'ho gazed steadily at 
them while asking either personal or innocuous 
questions. Subjects looked at the interviewer 
more often during the innocuous questions, 
and w'omen subjects returned the gaze more 
often than men subjects, irrespective of the 
kind of questions that were directed at them, 
and irrespective of the interv'iew'er’s sex. Dur- 
ing an informal discussion session that took 
place after each interview, women still made 
more ‘‘eye contact” than men did (Exline, Gray, 
& Schuette, 1965). Another investigator found 
that couples in love spent more time looking 
at each other than other types of couples, and 
that w'omen in both groups of couples made 
more eye contact than the men did (Rubin, 
1970). 

Eye contact is an important kind of social 
behavior because it signifies the willingness to 


initiate and establish close personal relation* 
ships with another person. Unwillingness to 
meet another person's gaze may be due to any 
number of reasons, but it has the effect of main- 
taining a degree of social distance. Mutual eye 
contact is more common among social equals 
in most cultures. Among a number of Eastern 
Asiatic cultures, for example, children are 
expected to look down when addressing elders, 
for to do otherwise w^ould be bold and presump- 
tous. In our culture, the degree and kind of 
eye contact among persons of unequal status 
depends on the kind of relationship that is 
being initiated. Higher-status persons seek to 
establish eye contact with lower-status persons 
at times w'hen the former are exerting their 
power by giving orders, making recommenda- 
tions, or censuring. The willingness of the 
lower-status person to reciprocate eye contact 
is generally taken as symbolic of an agreement 
to obey, conform, or accept’ the censure. 
Lower-status persons may seek eye contact with 
higher-status persons if they are asking a favor 
or are trying to influence opinions. If the 
higher-status person does not reciprocate, this 
is taken as a sign that he does not wish to hear, 
understand, or be persuaded, w^hereas a willing- 
ness to reciprocate eye contact is generally 
taken to mean that the lowxT-status person’s 
plea is being attended to and may be granted. 
Mutual eye contact, therefore, is perceived as 
acceptance and as having some positive social 
value in most social situations. Social situations 
charged w-ith emotion, such as arguments, also 
are characterized by more eye contact. In such 
instances, the intent seems to be that of 
facilitating communication by gaining the atten- 
tion of the other. Eye contact also plays a sig- 
nificant role among infrahuman animals. In 
monkey groups, a low-status member cannot 
look directly at a high-status member without 
running the risk of attack (Delgado, 1963). 

The greater willingness of women to look 
at others was found by Exline» Gray, and 
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Schuette (1965) to be related to sex differences 
in attitudes toward people in general. On a 
questionnaire measure, female subjects were 
more likely than males to say that they wanted 
to be involved and to involve others in social 
interaction, and were more willing to give and 
receive affection. 

It has been proposed that some of the differ- 
ences in behavior between the sexes can be 
accounted for by the tendencies of women to 
be more people-oriented and men to be more 
thing-oriented. If this is so, one would expect 
that in a social situation, like a party, women 
would be more concerned with looking at 
others ’n group and men would be more 
concerned with the details of the task at hand 
— namely eating or drinking. Specifically, 
women when drinking should gaze out into the 
room, and men should look at what they are 
drinking. The reader is invited to test this 
hypothesis for himself. 

The smiling response is another and perhaps 
more obvious way of indicating positive feel- 
ings toward others. If women are more 
interested in initiating and maintaining pleasant 
social relations with others, one would expect 
that they would do more smiling than men. In 
a study reported by Howard M. Rosenfeld 
(1966), assistants of the experimenter w^ere 
instructed to seek approval from a naive sub- 
ject. Both men and women assistants used 
smiles to approximately the same extent — 29CT 
of the time. When the assistants were asked 
to avoid the approval of subjects, however, the 
percentage of smiles dropped to 18% for men, 
as contrasted with 25% for women. Ihe impli- 
cation is that women were less able to bring 
themselves to stop smiling. Another group of 
investigators obtained videotaped records of 
families engaged in discussing their problems. 
Films were viewed without sound in order to 
identify smiling on the part of the parents, and 
typescripts were analyzed in order to match the 
content of what was being said by the partici- 


pants while they were smiling. Results showed 
that fathers smiled while expressing friendli- 
ness or approval, whereas there was a tendency 
for mothers to be expressing something disap- 
proving or negative when they smiled. The 
investigators (two of whom were women) con- 
cluded that fathers’ smiles appeared to be 
“more sincere” (Bugental, Love, & Gianetto, 
1971). 

Rosenfeld also found sex differences with 
respect to the use of head nods. When the 
seeking-acceptance condition prevailed in his 
experiment, men used positive nods 29% of 
the time, whereas women used them 20%. In 
the avoiding-acceptance condition, however, 
the percentage for positive nods dropped to 
16% for men, but increased to 24^7 for women. 
The use of positive nods is particularly signifi- 
cant, because the naive subjects, when polled 
after the approval-avoidance experience (when 
they were still unaware of the purpose of the 
experiment), were more likely to express posi- 
tive regard for the assistants who hail used more 
positive nods. When the assistants were 
queried by the experimenters with respect to 
their reaction to the experiment, the women 
assistants were more likely to report that they 
had greater difficulty in behaving negatively or 
even neutrally toward the naive subject. As for 
the naive subjects, they expressed more posi- 
tive regard for the women assistants than for 
the men assistants in the approval-avoidance 
situation. The results suggest that men reject 
others mc^re willingly and more effectively, 
whereas women reject less willingly and less 
effectively, at least in situations where they 
have no self-initiated or spontaneous motiye 
for expressing rejecting attitudes. 

One would also expect that if women are 
more motivated toward social involvement than 
men, they would be more alert to various 
dimensions of social interaction in groups. 
Some research conducted by Ralph V. Exline 
(1957) on small groups of students bears this 
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out: women <;ubjects were more accurate than 
men in perceiving interpersonal lelations in 
their groups. In another siudv < oncerned with 
social memory, women proved to be better 
than men at rennembering names and faces of 
people, irrespective of whether they encoun- 
tered them as photographs or in real-life situa- 
tions (Witryol & Kaess. 19*)'^). 

To summarire the sex differences w'e have 
covered in this array of research findings, it 
appears that males tend to be more adventur- 
ous, aggressive, interested in violence, and 
task-oriented, whereas females tend to be more 
cautious, accepting, passive, interested in 
initiating and maintaining social contacts, 
unwilling to behave negatively or neutrally 
toward others, and inclined to evoke positive 
responses from others. 

Instinct 

None of these hndings are very surprising, 
since they more or less confirm every'day obser- 
vation. Not only are we aware that men are 
more aggressive, active, competitive, and that 
women are more passive, socially oriented, and 
accepting, but we also believe that they were 
“born that w^ay.” This is consistent with com- 
mon sense and the conventional wisdom In 
other words, common sense and the conven- 
tional wisdom would hold that behavioral dif- 
ferences between the sexes are due entirely to 
biologically inherited tendencies, or to put ir 
more succinctly, to imttnct. 

Psychologists, and especially scKial psy- 
chologists, are inclined to be extremely suspi- 
cious of explanations based on instinct. We 
already touched on this in Chapter 2, when we 
pointed out that instinct theory does not 
explain enough. Evidence contrary to the 
instinct explanation of sex differences may also 
be drawn from everyday observation. For 
example, it is common to encounter men who 
are complianr and nurrurant and not aggressive 


and women who are aggressive and domineer- 
ing. Such behavior is, of course, counternorm, 
but there are enough cases to give us pause 
before accepting an instinct explanation for the 
usual sex differences in behavior. 

The case for instinct could be made some- 
what stronger if it could be shown that behavior 
identified with one sex or the other in our cul- 
ture was similarly identified in other cultures 
as well. Values and norms are known to differ 
widely from culture to culture. If certain sex- 
oricnted consistencies were found in spite of 
such variation, such a finding would provide 
some degree of support for instinct theories. 

If men are biologically prederermined to be 
more dominant and aggressive than women, we 
would expect them to take mort* positions of 
leadership in various organizatKnis both in the 
United States and elsewhere. At least one study 
shows that this does indeed occur. When sam- 
ples of adults living in the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Mexico were 
asked whether they had ever been officers of 
the organizations they belonged to, men were 
more likely than women to say “yes.” As Figure 
9-2 shows, there were marked differences 
among the five countries, but in every instance 
but one, men were more likely to have held 
positions of leadership (Almond & Verba, 
1963). The only exception is the United States, 
bur even here the overall number of men who 
were leaders was higher because more men 
were organization members. Thus the evidence 
does suggest that cendenaes of men to lead 
transcend cultural boundaries and therefore 
ixyiy be to some extent biologically determined. 

Culture 

The thesis that sex differences in behavior are 
largely culturally determined appears in an 
anthropological study conducted by Margaret 
Mead (1933), who studied three primitive New 
Guinea tribes: the Acapesh, the Tchambuli, and 
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tlic Mundui<urm>r. She found that both men 
and women in thc Arapesh culture behave in 
ways that are responsive to the needs and con- 
cerns of others and avoid aggressiveness and 
competition. The Arapesh of both sexes con- 
form, in short, to behavior patterns that would 
be considered "feminine” in Western cultures. 
The behavior of men and women alike in the 
cannibalistic Mundugumor society is charac- 
terized by hostility, aggressiveness, violence, 
and lack of consideration for the rights and 
feelings of others— qualities we would con- 
sider "masculine." It was in the Tchambuii 
culture, however, that Mead found a real 
reversal- Tchambuii men are sensitive, care- 
fully groomed, artistic, emotionally volatile, and 
given to bickering, whereas women are stable, 
practical, dominant, and aggressive in matters 
of sex. Mead's data strongly suggest that 
instinct is an insufficient basis for explaining sex 
differences in behavior, and that what we rec- 
ognize as sex-appropriate behavior is the result 
of social learning, rather than of biological 
inheritance. 


Further data in support of Mead’s thesis are 
supplied by Ethel M Albert (196^>, an 
anthropologist who has studied social behavior 
in Central African tribes. Although Western 
societies assume that men, rather than women, 
are by nature, of their skeletal and muse ular 
build suited for heavy labor, most Africans 
believe thc opposite. VC^hen Albert told some 
African women that men did the heavy work 
in her country, they expressed disapproval. 
Americans, they said, weie making a mistake, 
because everyone knows that men drink too 
much and do not eat enough to keep up their 
strength. They are too tense and too inclined 
to wander about to develop the kinds of mus- 
cles and habits that are necessary for sustained 
agricultural labor. Men, they said, are not 
suited by nature for this kind of work 

Albert also noted other anthropological 
research dat^*thar indicate a lack v^f uniformity 
among different cultures with respect to w»hai 
could be considered scx-appropriate behavior. 
Whereas Western societies expect men to be 
sexually aggressive and w'omen to play passive 
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or evasive roles, some African and American 
Indian societies, she reports, maintain that 
women are more driven by sex than men are. 
Among Zuni Indians, it is the groom, not the 
bride, who looks forward to the wedding night 
with fear and apprehension. It is probably no 
coincidence that decisions in the Zuni society 
are made by women. 

Edward T. Hall (1939) notes that emotional 
and intellectual sex roles in Iran are approx- 
imately the reverse of what they would be in 
Western cultures. Men are not expected to con 
form to the strong, silent norm of the Western 
male, but are expected to show their emotions 
and even have tantrums. If they do not, other 
Iranians are likely to think that they lack vital 
human traits and are probably not dependable. 
Iranian men en|oy poetry and are supposed to 
be sensiiive, intuitive, and not very logical. In 
Iran, it is the women who are supposed to be 
logical and practical 

In the light of reports like these, the belief 
that certain kinds of social behavior are biologi- 
cally predetermined for men and others for 
women should be questioned and reexamined. 
The evidence as presented so far is, however, 
incomplete and may, in fact, be one-sided. 

One dimension of behavior that has been 
overlooked in such reports is that of each sex’s 
role in warfare. If sex differences in behavior 
are entirely learned, one would expect that 
women would carry the brunt of the fighting 
in some cultures, yet a survey of warfare prac- 
tices shows that fighting is almost entirely a 
masculine activity. In some cultures, as for 
example, Russia and Israel, women are part of 
the fighting forces, but their role is essentially 
an auxiliary one. Even in the Tchambuli tribes 
the fighting is done by men. They are reluctant 
fighters, to be sure, but the point is that it is 
they who do it and not the women. The peace- 
ful Arapesh also go to war, and the men do 
the fighting. 


Biological determinants 

There is much research on aggressiveness 
among infrahuman animals. In brief, the find- 
ings show that aggressiveness tends to be a typi- 
cally male characteristic. Among the primates, 
there is a great deal of variation in hostility and 
aggression, but males of any given species are 
more aggressive than females (Scott, 1938). 
Iniection of male hormones also has the effect 
of increasing aggressiveness and dominance in 
animals that had previously not displayed such 
behavior (Clark & Birch, 1943, 1946, Guhl, 
1949). Harry F. Harlow (1962) has presented 
some rather compelling evidence to support 
the instincuve position. Figure 9-3 shows the 
relative frequency with which male and female 
macaque monkeys observed by Harlow 
exhibited "threat responses” during the first 
year of bfe. Although female monkeys show 
some increase in aggressiveness during the 
period of development, there is no question 
that male monkeys are inclined to be far more 
hostile. Indeed, male monkeys show higher 
rates of both hostile and friendly aggressive- 
ness. Figure 9-4 shows the frequency with 



Figure 9-3. Frequency of threat responses by 
mtde and female monkeys during the first year of 
life. (Harlow, 1962. Copyright © 1962 by the 
American Psychological Association.) 
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Figure 9-4» Ffequenc) of ”)ou^h-dnd-tumbU* 
pla) fof two male and two fetnale monke) s during 
the firtt yeat of life (Harlou, 1962 Copyright © 
1962 h) the American Piycholo^tcal Association ) 


which young monkeys initiated contact and 
interacted with one another in play situations 
As the top graph lines show, male monkeys 
took the initiative in play more frequently The 
two bottom lines show that female monkeys 
took considerably less initiative in play and also 
initiated it less often with male monkeys Har- 
low’s statistics on rough-and-tumble play are 
also impressive Figure 9-5 shows that such ag- 
gressive and vigorous play is almost entirely a 
male pattern of behavior If Harlow s female 
monkeys were learning anything, the> were not 
learning how to rough-house Figure 9-6 shows 
that they were, in fact, learning grooming Ca- 
ressing and stroking are not only feminine pre- 
rogatives in most human societies, but charac- 
teristic of female macaque monkeys as well 

Interaction between social learning and 
biology 

At this point, the evidence relating to instinc- 
tual and social-learning explanations of sex role 
behavior must seem contradictory and confus- 
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ing, and there may indeed be no clear answer 
as CO what really is masculine and feminine or 
what the origin of what we recognize as mas- 
culine and feminine is likely to be. There may 
be a reasonable explanation, however, located' 
somewhere between the two positions. 

It does seem that aggressive, adventurous, 
and active behavior may be biologically pre- 
determined for males, and that sympathetic, 
accepting, and passive behavior may likewise 
be biologically determined for females. The 
fact tliat these two contrasting patterns of 
behavior are consistent for the respective sexes 
among infrahuman animals suggests very 
strongly that similar biological forces operate 
for humans. Although there are wide variations 
from culture to culture in patterns of what is 
considered masculine or feminine, the sex- 
typed trerds described do seem to be the ones 
most often encountered. 

The differences between cultures may be 
accounted for by the fact that man is in many 
respects more flexible than the infrahuman ani- 
mals. He learns more quickly, learns a. greater 
variety of patterns, and is able to learn patterns 
of behavior that may drastically modify and 
even supplant some of the more biologically 
determined responses. As long as a form of 
behavior is physically possible, it can be learned 
by man. Men can learn to he motherly, and 
women can learn to be aggressive and com- 
petitive; men can learn to be graceful and 
socially sensitive, and women can learn to be 
blunt and insensitive; and so forth. The capacity 
of humans to learn and perpetuate patterns of 
learning can account for the variants observed 
by Mead, Albert, and Hall, noted earlier. The 
behavior of man thus appears to be buth biologi- 
cally and socially determined. This should give 
some reassurance to the champions for 
women s rights, who have been pointing out 
that inasmuch as work in an industrialized, 
urbanized, highly complex culture is less physi- 
cally demanding chan work in more primitive 


surroundings, there is less and less need for 
men to play dominant roles and greater oppor- 
tunity for genuine equality between the sexes. 
The only remaining problems to be solved in 
achieving sexual equality seem to be to 
eliminate war (and the need for aggressive, 
"masculine” behavior) and to get more women 
to develop an interest in complex, quantitative 
problems of the type posed by today’s 
technological society. 

Status^granting by women 

For the present, however, most cultures. West- 
ern included, appear to be masculine- 
dominated, with women playing secondary, 
supportive roles. This arrangement appears to 
be acceptable to most women, as shown by the 
fact that women who through stock ownership 
possess the controlling interest in many of the 
industrial and financial organizations in the 
nation have not rallied around the Women’s 
Liberation standard in order to persuade the 
companies they control to change their policies 
regarding the hiring or promotion of women 
executives. 

Further evidence for the acceptance by 
women of the status quo is shown by their will- 
ingness to grant more status to men. In a 
masculine-dominated culture, it would be 
expected that men would generally be more 
scKially attractive than women. When girls say 
that attending college enables them to “meet 
interesting people,” they are referring to men, 
not women. Indeed, women are much more 
likely than men are to say they are attending 
college in order to find a marriage partner 
(Binger, 1961). Even their dreams are reveal- 
ing: women are more likely to dream abdut 
men than men aie to dream about women (Hall 
& Dumhoff,'1963). 

In mixed-sex groups, conventional sex role 
requirements tend to take precedence over the 
individual’s usual tendencies. Edwin 1. Me- 
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gargee (1969) found that in same-sex dyads 
(two-person groups), men or women scoring 
high on the Dominance scale of the California 
Psychological Inventory tended to take over 
the leadership from same-sex partners scoring 
low on the same scale, when they were given 
tasks in which one member had to rake charge 
and the other had to play a subordinate role. 
When men scoring low on the Dominance scale 
were paired with women scoring high, how- 
ever, women yielded the leader’s role almost 
80% of the time. This is the reverse of what 
occurred when high- and low-Dominant 
women were paired. On such occasions, the 
high-Dominant women took charge over 70% 
of the time. In other words, in mixed-sex situa- 
tions, high-Dominant women abandoned their 
usual approach and turned over the leadership 
to the men, and the low-Dominant men gave 
up then usual status and took charge. 

In another study, college women subjects 
were shown paintings and asked to evaluate 
them. Half the subjects were told that the artist 
was male; the other half that the artist was a 
woman. Half the subjects thought the paintings 
were entries in a contest; and half thought the 
paintings were prize-winners. The presumed 
sex of the artist had no bearing on the subjects’ 
judgments in judging paintings represented as 
prize-winners, but when the paintings were 
represented as show entries, the subjects rated 
them higher if they thought the artists were 
men. The investigators concluded that women 
who are attempting to accomplish something 
are judged more severely by other women than 
men are. 

The impact of the masculine interest in our 
culture appears quite early in life. Two-year-old 
boys and girls, in one experiment, expressed 
preferences for their father, rather than their 
mother, as a playmate in seven different play 
situations (Lynn & Cross, 1970). In another 
survey, a majority of primary-grade girls 
indicated greater preference for masculine than 


for feminine things (Brown, 1962), and a Gal- 
lup poll in 1 970 showed that four times as many 
American women as men confessed to wishing 
they were the opposite sex, in spite of a strong 
tendency for them to feel that women had it 
easier than men. 

There is some evidence, however, that the 
disparity in status and prestige between the 
sexes has been diminishing, especially in the 
United States. The data reponed in Figure 9-3 
show that the norms governing sex roles are 
much more traditional in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy. For one thing, about twice as 
many men as women were members of volun- 
tary organizations in those countries, as con- 
trasted with about five women for every six 
men in the United States. Furthermore, only 
about 20% of the women belonging to such 
organizations actually became officers in Great 
Britain, Italy, and Mexico, 9% in Germany. 
This contrasts with 52% for women in the 
United States, which is actually higher than the 
corresponding percentage for men. To state 
this in other terms, not only are American 
wromen twice as likely to join organizations as 
in the four other countries, bur they are three 
times as likely to become officers. 

As we noted in Chapter 8, there are great 
differences in the United States in the status 
of women at the various social levels. Members 
of the lower class (LC) and the working class 
(WC) are more likely to function along tradi- 
tional lines, with the men dominant and freer 
of responsibility and the women more likely 
to be tied ro home and children. In middle-class 
(MC) homes, women achieve a much higher 
degree of equality, sharing in decisions regard- 
ing family policies, particularly in decisions that 
affect the spending of money. It is the LC man 
who is most likely to object to his wife’s taking 
a job outside the home. Even when the money 
is sorely needed, as it usually is in LC homes, 
he is inclined to view a working wife as a threat 
to his status, as a public admission that he is 
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incapable of supporting his famil\ A woman 
who works and earns monev is a freer person 
than one who does not, because her contribu- 
tions to the famiK income give her the implied 
right to share in decisions about how it should 
be budgeted Furthermore, the fact that she has 
a job shows that she is able to support herself 
if the marriage should be dissolved 

Women s status is higher in the upper class 
(UC) than in the MC Since UC women arc 
ljkel> to outlise their husbands, they are also 
likely to control large fortunes They also plan, 
direct, and manage the social affairs that deter- 
mine who is asscxiated with whom Although 
MC women are quite active in community 
affairs, UC wt^men art even more active and 
often plav a leading part in politics at all levels 
— local, state, and federal 

As wa^ prcviousK stated, the North Ameri- 
can core culture is cssentialh MC The LC and 
WC members are continually reminded of MC 
values at ev er\ turn — through the mass media 
the schools, contacts with governmental 
s^encies, and the like There is a tendency 
therefore, for norms regarding the status and 
treatment of women to have some impact on 
LC and WC behavior To use a social-learning 
approach to this phenomenon, the institutions 
in our societv , being MC in character, reinforce 
MC patterns of behavior wherever thev occur, 
with the result that the behavior of members 
of the other classes tends to drift in an MC 
direction This process is also facilitated and 
expedited by the fact that sizable numbers of 
LC and WC young people become MC each 
year, usually bv taking advantage of educational 
opportunities 

Changing relatwnshiljs hetueen the sexes 

There have been few (omparative studies of 
shifts in women s status over the vears, hence. 
It IS difficult to find hard data that demon- 
strate this change There is some evidence that 


American values are moving in a more *'fem- 
inine* than "masculine direction The sharp 
declines in the number of lynchings and the 
number of persons executed for crimes since 
the beginning of the century are one indication 
of the feminine drift in American values Peace 
movements have become stronger and more 
vocal, and patterns of collective behavior 
characterized by aggressiveness and hostility 
receive less public support with each decade 
Note also the changes in pc^licc methods and 
treatment of prison inmates within the last 
generation or so 

An interesting anomaly is that this fem- 
inine drift in puhlti values has been accom- 
panied by a masculine trend in prnait values, 
as indicated by an increase in violent crime, 
such as murder, rape, and armed robberv 
Common sense would ihctate that increases in 
crime arc due to increased permissiveness on 
the part of societv, bur it makes cqualK good 
sense to sav that our increased permissiveness 
toward our own antisocial tendencies has led 
us to be more tolerant of the crimes of others 

Attitudes of children and adolescents regard- 
ing members of the opposite se\ arc also chang- 
ing There is more tolerance for female pat- 
terns of behavior and dress on the part of males, 
as well as for male patterns of behavior and 
dress on the part of females A considerable 
degree of antipathy and even some aggressive- 
ness between boy and girl subcultures has been 
traditional, particularlv during the prcadoles- 
(tnt period of development Girls took 
pleasure in besting boys academically and gam- 
ing favor with teachers and parents, while boys 
found ways to tease girls and make fun of them 
Traditionally, there were verv few real friend- 
ships between boys and girls during this period 
Thev had little in common (or thought they 
did), anu boys caught playing or even walking 
with girls we*re subjected to much harassment 
by other bovs This hostility died our during 
middle and late adolescence, when boys found 
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out that girls were interesting people to be 
with, on occasion. Middle-aged people have 
during the last few years been heard to com- 
ment that norms have changed considerably 
since they were in school, in that adolescents 
are dating earlier, “going steady” more fre- 
quently, and that there does not seem to be 
the intersex hostility that was characteristic of 
the preadolescent boy-girl relations. 

A comparative study conducted by Raymond 
G. Kuhlen and Nancy B. Houlihan (1965) sug- 
gests that norms had started to change over ten 
years ago. Their study included data gathered 
in 1942, when one hundred students of each 
sex in grades 6, 9, and 1 2 were asked to indicate 
the name> Ok tcllow students they would like 
to have sit next to them in class or as compan- 
ions for such activities as attending the movies, 
going skating, and studying. The same ques- 
tions were asked of students in the same 
schools in 196^. As the data in Figure 9-" show, 
students in 196^ were more willing to have 
members of the opposite sex as companions. 
The barriers that limit or inhibit interaction 


between the sexes had evidently been lowered 
or weakened during the intervening years. 


Conflicts in Roles 

Conflicts for men 

One problem that occurs with increasing fre- 
quency because of shifts in norms in sex-related 
behavior is that of role conflict. As men’s values 
become less clearly masculine, in the traditional 
sense, and women’s values correspondingly less 
feminine, the inevitable result is an increase in 
ambiguity. Role prescriptions in Mediterranean 
and Latin American cultures, for example, 
which tend to be more traditional in their orien- 
tation, are quite clear for each of the sexes. In 
Spanish-speaking areas the difference may 
even be accentuated by rnachismo. a set of values 
and attitudes that lead men to project an ultra- 
masculine image through behavior characterized 
by arrogance, lack of self-control, the sexual 
exploitation of women, and an enjoyment of 



Figure 9-7. Percetitage^ of ho)s and girls at tarious 
school grades in 1912 and 19(^3 who chose companions 
of the opposite sex fot activities (Ktihlen & 

Houlihan. 1965). 
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violence The general enJoriement of this post- 
ure on the part of Latin American men has 
made it difhculc K)r other acceptable masculine 
patterns to make their appearance In more 
industrialized and iirbanizevi Sixittics, as in 
North America, men ma> displa\ traditional 
forms of masculine behavior such as aggres- 
siveness, adventurousness and risk taking, or 
the\ ma> dispia\ behavior that is considered 
feminine m traditional cultures and act in 
gentle, kind. understiiKhng aiiii s\mparhetic 
ways North Ameii^an men ma> even pla> 
mothering roles, such as Jiapcnng, feeding, ami 
comft'rting infants, without feeling that rhev 
are engaging in behavior that is inappropriate 
to their sex There has even been some change 
in Mediterranean cultures In Chapter 8 we 
reported a stud\ In Prothro ( l%6), comparing 
Greek m' Idle-class, working-class, and peasant 
norms in rearing voung children As the data 
reported in Table 8 I showed, Greek middle- 
class fathers have become more involved in the 
tasks of child care and are beginning share 
decision making with their wives 

The fact that there art several somewhat 
contradictor) roles available for men in 
urbanized cultures Joes make for role conflict, 
particularh at times when choiees must be 
made between roles — whether to spend a 
Saturday at the office catvhing up on work, out 
playing golf with the gang or with the tamil> 
on a picme at the beach The more sharply 
dehned sex-appropriate ndes are, the less the 
role conflict 

Conflicts for women 

However difficult problems of role conflict are 
for men in our culture, they are even more dif- 
ficult for women, particularly for those who 
attend college Carl Binger 0961), a psychia- 
trist attached to Radcliffe College, noted that 
our educational system confronts college women 


with a choice between marriage, a career, of 
some combination of both No matter how they 
resolve this choice, thev art likely to feel guilty 
or somewhat less than fulfilled The woman 
w»ho drops out of college to marry is made to 
feel guilty b\ family, friends, and teachers, 
bei^ause ‘she could have made something of 
herself* The woman w^ho continues college 
and goes on to graduate studs and a career feels 
she has missed out on something because she 
did not marry The w^oman wht) attempts to 
combine marriage with a carter continually has 
the feeling that she is shortchanging either her 
marriage or her work and consequently is 
alw'ays in tht position of feeling she is letting 
someone diwn Men arc /rmch less likely to 
have such problems, bt cause marriage and 
career are generally not perceived as different 
choices, or as especialK miompatibk with each 
other 

Bingcr observed that women often feel 
under considerable stress as a result of conflict 
mg role prescriptions If a college w’oman 
devotes her time and energy to siudy, she has 
fewer retreational contacts with men, and con- 
sequently IS less likelv to encounter a potential 
marriage partner If she becomes socially 
active, her studies art likelv to suffer, thus 
impairing her chance to prepare for a worth- 
while career The common reactions to this 
stress, according to Binge r are depression, 
exhaustion, and respiratory ailments 

Role conflict will occur in any situation in 
which two or more sets of expectations operate, 
and the usual result is some eJegree of tension 
and anxiety In the situation ^e have just 
described, college women feel the need to fol- 
low the traditional injunction of displaying 
behavior that is traditionally feminine and thus 
attracting a potential mate, but at the same time 
parenti, teachers, and friends expect them to 
go on and complete college in pteparacion for 
a career ITie symptoms mentioned by Bmger 
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are side effects of attemptic^g to deal with the 
anxiety and tension resulting from the students' 
trying to determine “who they are." 

Role conflict in organizations 

Ambiguities in behavioral expectations for 
members of each sex are by no means the only 
source of role conflict in modern society. The 
stresses and strains of organizational life are 
also likely to create situations leading to con- 
flicts in roles. This problem has been examined 
by Robert L. Kahn and others (1964), who 
studied the effects of role ambiguity and role 
conflict in industrial settings. Kahn and his 
associates iv>M<.eived of roles in organizations 
as occurring in interlocking, interrelated net- 
works, or “role sets.“ Individuals who perform 
certain roles respond to expectations of others 
involved in their role set, as well as to their 
own expectations. Role cc)nflict is created when 
there is a difference between what others 
expect of one and what one expects of oneself. 
The presence of role conflict is revealed in low 
levels of satisfaction with the job, lack of con- 
fidence in the organization, decreased self- 
confidence, a sense of futility, and other work- 
related emotional problems. 

The school superintendent’s role was the 
subject of a study by Gross, Mason, and 
McEachern (1958). Individuals in this position 
find role conflict inevitable, inasmuch as they 
must cope with the contradictory expectations 
of teachers, parents, the governing board of the 
school, politicians, and the public at large, as 
well as the expectations they have fur them- 
selves. With so many demands to satisfy, no 
one is likely to be satisfied, and superintendents 
have learned to cope with role conflict by four 
major devices: yielding to pressure, sticking to 
professional standards, making compromises, 
or avoiding the responsibility of making rele- 
vant decisions. 


Role conflict for the hasher** 

An instance of role conflict within an organiza- 
tional context that has been examined in some 
detail is that of the “hasher" in college 
sororities. At least two levels of role conflict 
are involved here. First, many of the tasks of 
a hasher — setting tables, washing and drying 
dishes, and mopping floors — are perceived by 
these male students as more feminine than mas- 
culine. Although adults of both sexes wait on 
tables in restaurants, serving food to large num- 
bers of young women somehow seems more 
consistent with feminine than with masculine 
roles, as far as young men are concerned. 
Second, the work of the hasher is at best semi- 
skilled and hence suitable for working-class 
people rather than for young men whose very 
involvement in the processes of higher educa- 
tion makes them ipso facto middle class. The 
hasher also occupies a position at the very low- 
est level in the sorority, below that of house 
mother and the cooks. In addition, a hasher 
is expected to be neat, polite, and efficient; he 
is not allowed to address the girls while serving 
them (unless asked a question); and he is not 
allowed to date any of the girls during his off- 
duty hours. The position of hasher, in other 
words, carries with it expectations and implica- 
tions of menial or ’’dirty" work, low prestige, 
and manifest subservience to and strict social 
distance from a group of college women 
(Zurcher, Sonenschein, & Metzner, 1966). 

In one sense, there is no real conflict in role 
here. Hashers are not required or expected to 
display the role behavior of college students 
when they are waiting on tables or cleaning up 
kitchens. Nor are they expected to behave like 
hashers in the classroom. The chief problem 
occurs, as it does with the college women just 
discussed. When the individual is required to 
play roles incompatible with his self-concept. 
The problem of the women described by Bin- 
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get IS more acute: they are troubled with shift- 
ing self-concepts and have difficulty in deciding 
which “self is more appropriate. As far as the 
hashers are concerned, their main role, and the 
one most consistent with their self-concept, is 
that of the college student, and it is only the 
need for funds that forces them to accept work 
as hashers. The role conflict, therefore, occurs 
in their having to behave as hashers according 
to expectations (role prescriptions) that are 
incompatible with the expectations emanating 
from their main role as college studen/s. 

The chief reaction to conflict of the hashers 
in the study just cited was one of resentment 
and hostility. Among their own group in the 
kitchen, they referred to the girls as “cows'* or 
“pigs.“ They played practical jokes on them, 
such as dropping a marble or two into a gelatin 
grape salad mold. They appeared to get much 
satisfaction out of “getting the girls’ goats ' by 
spilling food, ignoring orders, answering criti- 
cism sharply, and the like. Another outlet for 
tension and hostility was horseplay in the 
kitchen: food throwing or water splashing, ‘*in- 
group” jokes, and general zaniness. For exam- 
ple, the hashers created ‘‘bits," which were 
sequences of role-playing behavior, structured 
along certain lines. During the bit, everything 
in the work setting — hashers, cooks, sorority 
members, utensils, food — would be made a part 
of the dramatic scene, and hashers would adopt 
the appropriate terminology. For instance, the 
bit in one working session used the pretense 
that the kitchen and dining room were a “hell 
ship,” with the hashers cast in the role of 
mutineers, the girls as “powdered pirates," and 
the cooks as “Ahab" and “Bligh." Knives 
became harpoons, meat became **salt horse," 
going into the dining room was “walking the 
plank," and a bosomy sorority girl was nick- 
named “the treasure chest." In another bit, the 
kitchen became the Third Reich, and the girls 
“Storm Troopers," while ’‘bravery under fire" 
was rewarded by decoration with lettuce-leaf 


medals. Such dramatic bits served a useful pur- 
pose as a kind of psychodrama that enabled 
hashers to work off tensions and hostility and 
thus establish better control of role-conflict 
problems. 

Compartmentalization 

People usually deal with role conflicts of the 
type we have discussed by using a psychological 
defense mechanism termed “compartmen- 
talization," whereby one actually becomes a dif- 
ferent kind of person, at least on a superficial 
level, when engaging in the behavior that is 
most alien to the self-concept. Compartmen- 
talization calls for a great deal of control, self- 
denial, and flexibility. Adults in a complex, 
industrialized, and urbanized society attempt to 
deal with this problem by arranging their lives 
so that role conflict is kept at a minimum and 
by taking on positions that are mo^re consistent 
with their self-concept. Since eaA position 
always has a set of appropriate values and 
attitudes, a shift from one position to another 
requires that one take on the appropriate 
attitudes and values, along with the roles, and 
there is always the possibility that values 
learned in an unwanted position may develop 
a sort of permanent anchorage. The presence 
of incompatible values within a self-system 
leads to further tension and anxiety, and further 
attempts at compartmentalization. 

Role conflict is also a common occurrence 
in formerly primitive sociedes now undergoirvg 
rapid change. Finding stable positions in such 
stxieties is not easy. In many initances, the 
individual finds himself disowned by traditional 
society but without a place in the new one. 
Even in such societies, however, social learning 
can take place at a rapid rate. In $ome of the 
new African nations, it is possible to find per- 
sons who function as traditional juju men 
(medicine men) and also as respectable civil ser- 
vants or even Sunday school teachers, without 
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having any doubts or qualms about mutually 
incompatible aspects of their positions and 
roles Others do not fart so \\cll and brtik intt^ 
raving hts when the tension betoints unbear 
able, whereupon tht\ art lilclv to rtgrtss to 
more primitive patterns I'f behavior (( ollomb 
Zemplem, Storptr, 1965) 

Role different tat wv 

The persons who adjust inort rei^'i to tiu 
stresses ol a ehanging socuty irt liktls to io 
so throui?h role difft unt* iti > t rh it is 
through developing and respon line, xu i nore 
extensive reptrtoirt of nik % As IhcodoK R 
Sarbin and rnon L Allen 196S) pur it th< 
more roles in an actors rtptrioitf the bettei 
prepared he is to meet th( exmt r ues ot s k i il 
lite [p l91] The jujumcn sb« lunaion iisi 
as civil ser\ ants and Sun hy sclux'*! o aeheis iie 
example of inlividuils whose ibilir\ to k jc 
has been strengthened by thtir basing It iineti 
a variety of roles 

The indisidual who ha» i moie (\ttnsivt 
range of roles \t his toinmand is mit onl\ ibic 
to intcraef efteerivel\ witli individuals in i 
greater number ot soeial poMtions but is better 
able to empathize with them as well FinpatliN 
IS, essentialK, the ability to take on in imagina 
non the role ol another and perceive i situ ition 
the way he sees it Such a process implies lun 
only a high degree ot social sophistic iiion on 
the part of the empadiic individual but \ 
heightened ability to communicate as well mas 
much as successful interchange among 
individuals depends in large dcgnc on the 
extent to which participants are aw irc ot ope 
another s needs, feelings, attitudes vilucs im* 
the like 

Walter G Stephan and Cookie Stephan 
(19“^ 1) investigated the relationship between 
role differentiation and empathy through inter 
viewing lower-class residents and recent mi 
grants in Santiago, Chile Subjects were asked 


to react to a senes of pu *‘urev of the 7 AT »^yp£, 
each of which contaKcd fn^m four ro seven 
people of al* ages ai »c^cs n^ietd in >oriaI 
ictiviry Role clifk rc nri uum ' ic^sur'i* b\ 
the number < l redt s rc sj >r i lu hti med n 
telling stones ibouf fli p ins I mpath\ was 
incasurcu b\ ino^h^ r s' r ol pic urc s m which 
respondents were iski d ^ > ♦dl v\li r hf would 
do if he were «)n^ ( Ml c huic'^trs depicted 
and wh\ he would uo u 

Results shovctd ii -ole ditfv. ntnnon and 
empithv were posinvtK n u I Uf d f -t^) to a 
signilK inr decree R de iiffcr«.nri’ k n and, to 
i lesser extent cmpiO' vtre also positively 
eorrclatec vcirh rlie ni n be o*^ vc >i> of educa- 
tion ot the u spon lenrs s iu hit i duca- 

tion rends to iiulirit s >c » * jdiisrmtnt 
Anorluf inluaMon h w we'l rt pi ndents 
were idji sting to me >s s of lil wa the 

lumber of neuriXK s\ ni] ^ >ns k ^ r e pr )b 
lems cold swells ait,h i ires iti t h dil' ithc-' 
ind pains) they repined Ids iicismc ot 
psy chitlogieal idiustrnei t w is t 1 i ( 

lively with role diffe it nti *ri >t e i pathy an! 
years t)t eduiiiion 1 li nvcSiigauxs int^i 
prtted thtir tindmtts is sag^-'estiiiu d u t mpath^ 
fuilitates idapi ition K rht stussesof n i rban 
environment espcculh lirmirinu b' aiHine 
the mdividuil in le iniiiie new tic and in 
uiuierstandmg the roles pluc l\ other's In 
rui il settings social loi^ s a t is ^-Lcdi ocfurs 
m the community an tlit mu » viaai iis lo 
tike little inifiatiM III cii-fviut, them ui 
whereas in urban seirings wlu e pe | le are 
mole likely to be srt met rs rt> imc inorlur *^he 
individual must take stuiu mm vt n leainmg 
ind hisiolcs If spluts yore '►tress 

on the mdividuiI pirtitUiiih o\i c^t mi/=,rTin'^ 
and probably accounts m pu Ur the higher 
degree t)t neiiiosis the Stephms fuiuui amoni? 
them ^ 

Incidentally althoueii the urhin environ 
meni placed greater stress on the jnig*anis chan 
on the residents onl\ one of the sample 
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thiny migrants wanted to return to rural life, 
the rest preferring to live in the city. 


Summary 

Each position at various status levels in a social 
system carries with it certain rights and obliga- 
tions, which set the norms specifying the kind 
of behavior appropriate to the satisfaction of 
said rights and obligations. Individuals learn to 
perform cenain roles in order to validate their 
right to occupy the positions they hold. The 
roles specified and prescribed by a society limit 
the behavior of its members in ways that are, 
in a broad and general way, supponive to the 
society and aid its functioning. Some roles 
become so identified with certain positions that 
they can be recognized whenever they appear, 
even out of their appropriate context. Police, 
fudgmental, and parental roles are examples. 

Positions in all societies fall into at least five 
types of groupings: age-sex, family-household, 
status, occupation, and friendship-common 
interest. Technologically advanced societies 
also include a sixth grouping, organizations. 
Positions in these groupings may be designated 
as aKribed or achieved. An individual has no 
control over positions that are ascribed to him, 
but must expend some effort to achieve other 
positions. 

The person who occupies a position is 
expected to behave in certain ways, and he 
tends to hold these expectations for himself and 
bis own behavior. These expectations are 
acquired through processes of social learning 
and are reflected in the roles he plays. Roles 
are ways of translating values into patterns of 
action, according to Miller (1963). We learn 
to recognize positions that are in reciprocal 
reladonship to each other and to play the 
appn^fiate roles. Once we know the positions 


occupied by others, we have an idea of what 
to expect of them in the way of behavior and 
how we should behave toward them. 

A major source of the difference in the 
behavior of the two sexes can be found in the 
expectations that society has for the members 
of each sex and that they come to have for 
themselves. Researchers have expressed con- 
siderable interest in determining whether these 
sex-appropriate expectations and the resulting 
roles are acquired through biological inheri- 
tance or through learning. Research shows that 
males are more likely to become involved in 
behavior characterized by risk, aggressiveness, 
and task orientation, whereas females are more 
likely to prefer activities involving social 
interaction and ingratiation Although these 
differences tend to occur in most cultures, they 
are not universal Anthropologists have found 
a number of societies, most of them primitive, 
in which roles that Western culture considers 
"masculine” are played by women, and “fem- 
inine" roles are played by men. Studies of mon- 
key colonies show that aggressive types of 
behavior are typically masculine, whereas the 
more passive types are feminine. These data 
suggest that aggressiveness in males and pas- 
siveness in females may be biologically deter- 
mined for the human species, as well as for 
infrahuman animals. However, anthropological 
data also suggests that biologically determined 
trends in behavior can be channeled and 
redirected through social learning. 

Most cultures. Western included, appear to 
be masculine-dominated, with women playing 
secondary, supportive roles. There have been 
changes, however. The status of women 
appears to be moving in the direction of greater 
equality, particularly at the upper* and middle- 
class levels. Many of society's values, especially 
as they relate to the punishment of social 
deviants and to organized aggression, appear to 
be moving in a "feminine” (less aggressive) 
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direction; but at the personal level, there seems 
to be a countertrend toward “masculinity," as 
shown by the increase in crimes of violence. 

The general, overall trend seems to be in 
the direction of a merging of sex-related values 
and behavior patterns. The more masculine and 
feminine values and roles merge, the more role 
conflict is created for members of society. 
Women in college, for example, are often not 
sure whether they should train for careers in 
the masculine-dominated world of employ- 
ment, or whether they should accept a more 
traditional sex role, or both. Role conflicts are 
also created when members of an organiza- 
tional group develop different concepts of their 
positions than those held by others in the 
organization. Some positions, like that of the 


school superintendent, are particularly likely to 
generate role conflict, because different groups 
have such widely divergent expectations of 
what the position holder should or could do. 
The male college student who serves as a 
“hasher" in a sorority is an example of how 
mutually incompatible expectations can lead to 
role conflict, which, in turn, finds expression 
in various forms of aggressive behavior. Role 
conflict may also be resolved by “companmen- 
talization," whereby an individual shifts the 
more superficial aspects of his personality to 
conform with the demands of the situation. 
Adjustment in complex social situations is also 
facilitated by role differentiation — an increase 
in the roles in the individual’s repertoire, 
which, in turn, leads to greater empathy. 
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Personality defined 

The term "personality,” as used by psycholo- 
gists, refers to the total behavior of the indi- 
vidual, but particularly to those relatively 
enduring and consistent aspects that cause us to 
resemble others in some ways and to be totally 
different and unique in others. This is dif- 
ferent from the term “personality" as used by 
lay men< which usually refers to the more super- 
ficial aspects of behavior — what psychologists 
sometimes call “stimulus value.” "Personality, ' 
as used psychologically, also includes the more 
basic, underlying aspects such as character (the 
kind of behavior that is characteristic of an indi- 
vidual especialtV in key situations), and 
temperament (the individual’s affective or 
emotional tendencies. Both character and 
temperament influence the way we 
interact with others, the kinds of attitudes we 
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develop coward ourselves and others, and our 
personal style. Stimulus, value, and character 
are to a large extent the result of social learning, 
but are also affected by temperament, an aspect 
of personality that is usually considered to be 
biologically determined by the kind of hor* 
monal balance we inherit. 

As we pointed out in the foregoing chapter, 
the fact that men and women tend to have 
somewhat different kinds of personality is due 
in part to differences in what they inherit 
biologically. However, note that we say “in 


jpart,“ because one of the major differences 
. *cween man and the other animals is his capac- 
learn an infinite range and variety of 
.^£^avioral forms. Just as hyperactive Zuni 
infai'^* learn to be less active than Anglo 
j^^^ts. even so do women in some cultures 
^.^n behavior that in our culture would be con- 
^^^tred masculine, whereas men may learn pat- 
^ \ that we consider to be essentially 
The kind of temperament we are 
with may set some of the initial patterns 
?iWsonality, but what we learn subsequently 
Jreven more important. 


Roles and personality formation 

Most of the characteristics that identify and 
define us as individuals are the product of social 
interaction. Inasmuch as each individual inter- 
acts with others throughout his life span, and 
no two interactions are identical, his personality 
undergoes a continual process of modification. 
This modification is likely to be slight in highly 
stable or sheltered environments, such as 
remote villages, where roles change but litde 
and there are few changes in personnel. Con- 
versely, modification is likely to take place at 
a more rapid rate when people are required 
to learn and play a variety of complex and at 
times unrelated roles in the context of groups 
whose membership is continually changing. 

Our involvement in the roles we play is likely 
to have some kind of effect on the kinds of 


people we become, or, more accurately, are 
continually becoming. Although a role may be 
viewed as a kind of psychological garment that 
we put on and take off and that affects our 
appearance and behavior for the moment, the 
fact that this metaphor is appropriate does not 
necessarily mean that there is no residual effect 
when we are no longer playing the role in ques- 
tion- For one thing, the sequences of behavior 
that go to make up a role are learned, which 
means that they have been reinforced. Once 
they have been learned, they will reappear all 
the more readily, whenever situations are 
encountered that possess the potential for rein- 
forcement Furthermore, carrying out role- 
appropriate sequences of behavior requires that 
we learn certain perceptual styles — certain ways 
of looking at ourselves and (jur environment. 
These percepts enable us to determine what 
roles are called for in a given situation, how 
the roles are to be played, and even what kinds 
^of feelings to have about the roles we play and 
toward ourselves as actors. 

Playing of roles is a kind of seif-afhrmation. 
As we see ourselves-in-situation, we feel con- 
firmed in our expectations for ourselves, in our 
values, and so forth. As we move from one 
situation to another, and from one role to 
another, we reveal various aspects of our- 
selves— -our personality — ^to others and to our- 
selves as well. 

A behavior sample drawn from the class- 
room may help to illustrate this complex 
interaction of role, personality, affirmation of 
values and expectations, and self-regarding 
attitudes. Let us say that Miss Dale, a sixth- 
grade teacher, has discovered that Dorothy is 
cheating on a geography quiz. Miss Dale's 
central role in this situation is that of a teacher. 
As long as she occupies this position, she is 
expected to follow the curriculum, assign 
homework, set quizzes and examinations, grade 
papers, and so forth. There are also an almost 
infinite number of subsidiaiy roles that relate 
to her position as a teacher. As the classroom 
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situation changes during die teaching day, she 
will change from one subsidiary role to another. 
In this particular instance, her subsidiary role 
has become more that of a policeman, although 
some teachers might at this point play a 
psychotherapist's role, realizing that cheating is 
a problem of mental health as well as discipline. 
But Miss Dale is a fairly traditional teacher and 
she is going to play the role of the policeman 
or disciplinarian. 

Miss Dale's decision to react as a disci- 
plinarian was not a conscious one, in the sense 
that she did not stop to think of the various 
roles she might play in this situation and select 
that of the disciplinarian. Rather, it "came to 
her naturally ' — she saw Dorothy cheating, and 
before she was even aware of what she was 
doing, she was moving in to apprehend the cul- 
prit. Although Miss Dale would probably deny 
it, her behavior was to some degree satisfying 
to her, in the sense that it seemed appropriate. 
She has learned that teachers are expected to 
act as disciplinarians at times and has come to 
expect the same kind of behavior from herself. 
She has probably also learned that authority 
hgures, including teachers, are expected to take 
on disciplinary roles when they encounter 
wrongdoing. 

Miss Dale's action in taking on the role of 
a disciplinarian is also reinforced by colleagues 
and students. She often hears about how this 
teacher caught a student red-handed or how 
that teacher lost control of her class because 
she neglected to play the disciplinary role or 
did not play it with enough conviction. Her 
pupils expect her to play this role as well, t 'ttle 
girls continually come to her with tales of 
wrongdoifig, and when she comes upon a group 
of children who are doiug something they 
should not, they eye her apprehensively, wait- 
ing for the blow to fall — ^figuratively speakii^, 
of course, because Miss Dale has never been 
seen to strike a child. 

Miss Dale has also learned the values that 
are basic to the disciplinarian, namely, an 


acceptance of the proposition that the norms 
of society must be upheld, that deviations from 
these norms must be noted and punished, that 
authority figures are the proper persons to 
enforce norms, and so forth. 

Miss Dale has, therefore, learned a number 
of things with respect to her playing the role 
of the disciplinarian. She has learned that this 
role is subordinate to the general role of being 
a teacher, she has learned that she should play 
it at times, she has learned how to play it, she 
has learned what kind of expectations to have 
for herself with respect to the role, what values 
and attitudes are appropriate, and how to feel 
as she carries out the duties of the role. 

Miss Dale's way of dealing with Dorothy's 
cheating was to take the test paper from her, 
mark it with big red "F," and place it in her 
class roll book. Dorothy put her head down 
on her desk and cried quietly for a while; the 
class returned to their quiz, somewhat shaken 
but at the same time somewhat reassured that 
crime does not pay and that retribution falls 
swiftly on anyone who believes otherwise. A 
few minutes later, the class started the arithme- 
tic lesson for the day, and to all outward appear- 
ances the matter had been fotgotten. Miss Dale 
wad now playing the subsidiary role of the 
expositor and critic as she showed the class how 
to calculate the areas of squares and rectangles 
and called on the members of the class 
alphabetically to give answers to the questions 
in the textbook. She hesitated a little as she 
came to Dorothy's name, but Dorothy 
answered correctly withdur a pause. Everyone 
relaxed and the lesson went on. 

It would appear that Miss Dale has been able 
to change roles swiftly and easily and has not 
been in the slightest affected by the necessity 
to play the role, of the disciplinarian. But has 
she, really? Being a disciplinarian involves play- 
ing a certain kind of role, to be sure, but it 
also means taking on certain attitudes, values, 
and feelings. Are attitudes, values, and feelings 
so easily put on and taken off? If one learns 
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CO feel and chink along cercain lines in one sicua- 
cion, is chere a possibilicy chac ocher situations 
will evoke similar thoughts and feelings? How 
will Miss Dale feel, in ocher words, when she 
encounters wrong doing in situations in which 
she IS not the teacher? If she sees a man taking 
a newspaper from a display rack without paying 
for Jt, will she ignore him^ If her brother tells 
her about some ploy he uses to pad his expense 
account, will she refrain from comment? 

We w'ould, of course, have to know* a great 
deal more about Miss Dale to predict with any 
degree of accuracy ho^ she would behave in 
such situations, but it is reasonably safe to say 
that school teachers who rather cnioy playing 
roles of disciplinarians would be more likelv 
to speak up under such circumstances than 
would, say, beauty parlor operators or clerk 
ty'pists People who habitually plav certain roles 
are likelv to find opportunities to play the roles 
outside of the usu.il contexts One w'ould 
expect, therefore, that a lawyer might be 
unusually critical about the wording of state- 
ments, even when he is not functioning as a 
lawyer, or that physicians would be inclined to 
be prescriptive about nonmedical matters 

What we are saying is that as we play roles, 
we learn ways of perceiving ourselves and the 
world in general, and these w^avs of perceiving 
tend to become rather stable and persistent 
aspects of the self. We also learn a repertory 
of roles that to a large extent identify and define 
“who we are ” To put this into other words, 
the roles sve learn consitute a significant dimen- 
sion of our personalit) 

The Self 

Individuals with traditional values who have 
had considerable experience in playing the 
roles of sixth-grade teachers tend to behave m 
somew'hat similar ways when they are occupy- 
ing their official positions not only because of 


the patterned expectations of others, but also 
because the concepts they have of themselves 
in this position are similar to those of either 
individuals with similar values occupying the 
same position. They behave in similar ways, in 
other words, because their self-concepts 
similar. 

Self-concept and self-image 

When we talk about the self-concepts of sixth- 
grade teachers, w»e are referring to a rather 
general human tendency — the tendency to 
regard oneself as an object. The term “self- 
concept*’ is an abbreviated way of saving “at- 
titudes toward and conceptions about one’s 
self. ’ Our worlds are populated by many 
people we observe but do not know, a moder- 
ate number w^e know casually, and a few' we 
know' quite well. The people W’e know w'ell are 
distinguished from the less wejl-know'n b\ the 
fact that we not only possess more information 
^ about them, but also have an interrelated and 
more or less integrated set of feelings and 
attitudes regarding them. Furthermore, we 
tend to think of them as occupying positions 
and playing roles in a miniature social system. 
At the center of that social system is the person 
w'e know best: ourself This self represents an 
individual like the others we know, but differs 
from the others in the sense that it has greater 
value — for us. 

George Herbert Mead (1934) observed that 
the self is a product of our symbolic interaction 
with others and that we can perceive ourselves 
only as a reflection in the eyes of anorher. Mead 
drew heavily on the writings of C. H. Cooley 
(1902), who described our tendency to use 
others as a kind of looking glass in which we 
can view ourselves. “In imagination,'* he wrote, 
“we perceive in another's mind some thought 
of our appearance, manners, aims, deeds, 
character friends, and so on, and are variously 
affected by it." The analogy to the looking glass, 
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however, falls somewhat short of how we actu- 
ally respond to the imagined percepts of others. 
The looking glass is a neutral and uncritical 
agent, whereas what others perceive in us is 
affected by the bias of what they are prepared 
to perceive, and what we think they perceive 
is further distorted by our own perceptual bias. 
‘The thing that moves us to pride or shame 
is not the mere mechanical reflection of our- 
selves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined 
effect of this reflection upon another’s mind." 

The self may thus be thought of as an 
“image" — the impression it makes on others, 
and the impression it makes on ourselves, as 
perceived in of the impression we think 

It makes on others. The self in this sense is 
referred to at times as the “self-image," a term 
which IS sometimes used as synonymous with 
"self-concept." Strictly speaking, however, self- 
image refers more to the impression aspects of 
the self, whereas self-concept includes the idea 
of impression but also such other aspects as 
attitudes, values, motives, goals, expectations, 
and the like. 

Role relationships and the self 

The first pair of roles in which we arc involved 
is, of course, the infant-mother rclationstiip. By 
the time the child has developed any inkling 
of his self as an object, he is already launched 
into a more complex set of role relationships: 
those of his immediate family. Through their 
evaluations of and reactions to him, he learns 
to evaluate himself and his own behavior He 
not only becomes an object to himself bui he 
also tends to take on the views of others toward 
himself. Indeed, a very important part of the 
role-relationship is mutual evaluation. Others 
indicate to us, directly or indirectly, what they 
think of the way we are carrying out our part 
of the role relationship, and we reciprtxate in 
kind. 

As the child emerges from the home into 


neighborhood play groups and school, he 
becomes involved in more complexly organized 
sets of role relationships and learns to use the 
percepts of an ever-widening circle of others 
in appraising and reshaping his self-concept. M. 
Brewster Smith (1969) notes that 

As the "generalized other" whose per- 
spective the child adopts becomes progres- 
sively more generalized, his reflected view of 
himself becomes more "objective" — less 
dependent upon the contingencies of par- 
ticular role relationships — ^at the same time 
that he becomes equipped with the role 
repertory to participate effectively in the full 
range of social life [pp. 237-238]. 

Field theory and self theory 

The self theory w'e have been discussing is 
based on the writings of sociologists Mead and 
Cooley. Field theory, as introduced by Kurt 
Lew'in (193*5), stems from a different tradi- 
tion — that of physics. Newton’s theory of 
mechanics was basically an explanation of phys- 
ical phenomena in terms of the behavior 
between particles. This idea was challenged, as 
Morton Deutsch ( 1968) has pointed out, by the 
electromagnetic field that influences the behav- 
ior of particles and that has a distinct reality 
apart from them. As a further extension of such 
concepts, Einstein developed the idea of space 
as a distribution of forces within a given envi- 
ronment, that, in turn, determine how objects 
will behave. 

Lewin theories are quite similar. He main- 
tained that all psychological events (i.e., 
behavior) are functic^ns of the individual’s life 
space, which consists of the person and his envi- 
ronment, viewed as one complex constellation 
of interdependent factors. Lewin liked to 
express the relationship between the individual 
and his environment in the form of a topologi- 
cal map or diagram, like that depicted in Figure 
10-1. The behavior of the individual (P) in this 
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setting is governed by the psychologkel fields 
in which he is located, as well as by tensions 
within himself. In Figure 10-1, die various 
boundary lines designate the approximate 
limits of groups of which P is a member. His 
nuclear family is upper-middle-class, third- 
generadon Japanese-American, and divided 
pohbcally between Democrat (his wife) and 
Peace and Preedoni (himself). His extended 
family is divided between second- and third- 
generation Japanese-Americans and are all 
Democrats. Most of them are also upper- 
middle class. These are not all the fields in 
which P is located, of course, but knowing even 
these gives us a great deal of information that 
can be used to predict his behavior. 

Topological maps, like Figure 10-1, can be 


drawn in any number of ways to indicate the 
“space of free movement’* that P possesses; the 
forces in the field and the tensions within P 
that interact and produce his behavior; barriers 
to his goal-directed activity; and the like. Figure 
10-1 can also be considered to be a representa- 
tion of Fs lift ipact, the psychological field in 
which he is located and that governs his 
behavior. 

Field-theory ideas in considerably simplified 
form may be found in the writings of Carl R. 
Rogers (1951, 1961) and Arthur W. Combs 
and Donald Snygg (1959), who, like Lewin, 
conceived of the self as existing in and respond- 
ing to a field of psychologKsJ forces Self theory 
is a term that has been applied to such concepts 
Psychiatrist Harry Stack Sulkvan (1947) also 



Figure lO-l. Topological map of the fields occupied by a young adult mule, 
who is married, is an upper-middle-class, thtrd-generatton Japanese- American, 
and is a member of the Peace and Freedom party Key: P — person; F — famtly; 
LF — larger (extended) family; It — Itsei (first-generation Japanese-Amer- 
tcans): Sit — Sitei (second-generation Japanese Americans); S — Santei 
(third-generation Japanese-Americans); UMC— upper-middle class; Rep — 
Republicans; Dem-— Democrats; P&F — Peace and Freedom Party. 
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• contributed to self theory in his writiq(s about 
interpersonal attitudes and feeliofs. Although 
each proponent of a field, self, or interpersonal 
theory introduces elements that cause his 
theory to differ somewhat from the others, the 
theories do have much in common. For one 
thing, they ail emphasize perception and all can 
be referred to as “cognitive theories.” Lewin’s 
field forces, for eiample, are the demands and 
stresses that are perceived or recognized by the 
individual. Interpersonal relations play a large 
part in all the theories; indeed, Harry Stack Sul- 
livan insists that personality exists only in terms 
of our interaction with others. 

Psychoanalytic theories of the self 

Although psychoanalytic theories tend to assign 
more importance to instinctual drives than does 
self theory, they have contributed to ideas 
relating to the nature of the self. For instance, 
some behavioral scientists use Sigmund Freud's 
term, “ego,” to refer to the self. However, 
Freud uses the term “ego" 'in two somewhat 
different ways. The ego may refer to an entity 
or object. Freud is using the term in this sense 
when he refers to the ego being dominated by 
the id (instinctual processes) or by the superego 
(the moral standards of society as incorporated 
into the conscience). Freud also uses "ego" to 
refer to processes whereby the individual 
becomes aware of external reality and makes 
judgments or decisions about what actions are 
relevant and appropriate. The term “self* 
generally refers to imagt, the imptession one 
has about one’s behavior and one's impirt on 
others, and to identity, the relationship between 
oneself and the surrounding social environ- 
ment. Both ego and self are included in the 
more general concept of personality. 

*rhe ego is said to play a central and vital 
role in the organism's attempt to deal with 
instinctual and moral forces, as well as with 
external reality. If it is placed under too much 
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pressure from any of these sources, it is likely 
to operate ineffectively. Certain distortions in 
perception are, therefore, invoked in order to 
“protect" the ego from injury. These distor- 
tions ace what Freud calls “ego defenses." For 
example, repression enables the ego to deny 
or ignore certain kinds of forbidden motives; 
projection enables die ego to attribute the 
individual's own unwonhy motives to others; 
sublimation enables the individual's unworthy 
motives to be expressed in socially acceptable 
ways without outraging the superego. 

Feople who have a firm grasp on reality are 
said to have “ego strength,” whereas the 
individual who is swayed from one extreme to 
another by conflicting demands from superego, 
id, and the social environment is said to have 
a “weak ego.” 

r he*' ideal self Freud also referred to the 
"ego ideal,” an aspect of the superego that 
serves as a reference point or standard in con- 
trolling behavior. Other psychologists refer to 
the "self-ideal” or the “ideal self," terms that 
have much the same meaning. The use of such 
terms assumes a difference between the self 
that one perceives as the “real self and the 
self that one ought to have or ought to be. Carl 
Rogers (1931) theorized that the existence of 
a large gap between the perceived self and the 
self-ideal is generally an unhealthy sate of 
affairs. Individuals whose behavior continually 
fills short of what they believe it should be 
are likely to be plagued by anxiety, self-hate, 
and feelings of inferiority. One of the objects 
of psychotherapy, according to Rogers, is to 
help individuals atain a greater and fuller 
degree of self-acceptance. Evidence for this 
point of view is provided by studies carried out 
at Rogers’ clinic, which showed that dis- 
crepancies between patients’ perceived selves 
and their self-ideals tended to diminish during 
the course of successful psychotherapy (Rogers 
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& Dyitiond* 19") 4). Similarly, Genild P, 
Koocher (19^1) used pretest and posrtest 
measures of the discrepancy between ideal sell 
and self<oocept of 65 boys aged to 15 who 
attended a YMCA summer camp, and he found 
that learning to sw’im reduced the dist repancy 
signihcantly. Boys w^ho already knew how to 
sw'im or who did not learn to swim showed no 
changes in discrepancy between ideal sell and 
self-concept. 

There is some question, howxwcr, whether 
the existence of a disparity between ideal self 
and self-concept should be considered a sign 
of poor mental health. Phyllis Katz and Edward 
Zigler (196“^) found that the disparity betw’een 
the "real self* (or self-cc^ncept) and the “ideal 
self’ tends to increase betv;een the ages of 1 1 
and n, with more intelligent children showing 
greater disparity than less intelligent ones. 
Their research suggests that as individuals 
become more mature and more aw'are of their 
potentialities, they develop higher and higher 
expectations of themselves. A certain degree 
of anxiety tends to accompany a perceived dis- 
parity between actual and potential accomplish- 
ment, but a moderate degree of anxiety appears 
to have positive value for optimum personal 
development. The problem lies in keeping 
anxiety within reasonable limits. Katz and 
Zigler note that as individuals progress to 
higher developmental levels, their increased 
capacity to deal with problems alstj enables 
them to hnd more problems or to create more 
problems for themselves. When anxiety 
reaches painful levels and begins to interfere 
with the ability to behave effectively and to 
enjoy life, it is time to con.sidcr Carl Rogers' 
wTitings and find ways to bring both the per- 
ceived self and the self-ideal back into a more 
comfortable relationship with each other. 

The phenomenal self. Arthur W. Combs 
and E3onald Snygg (1959) conceived of the self- 
concept as the center of a system of percepts 


that they called the phenomenal invironmeni-^ 
the environment as it is perceived by the indi- 
vidual (see Figure 10-2), The portion of the 
phenomenal environment that is perceived as 
being related or somehow involved with the 
self they termed the phenomenal self . Within this 
area are. to be found objects and events that 
the individual sees as somehow important to 
him. The use of the modifier “my" may be con- 
sidered as an indicator of what is included in 
the phenomenal self. "His car* or “cars in 
general " (as long as they can be perceived) may- 
be within my phenomenal environment, bur 
not within the boundaries of my phenomenal 
self. However, if I buy one of these cajs, it 
becomes "my car" and beccjmes U^ated sonie- 
w^here within the phenomenal self It the auto 
is a sports car, and 1 am a “hot engine" fancier, 
the chances are that it w-ill lie tK>ser to my self- 
concept than if if is a second-hand .Nedan that 
Fuse only to drive between home and work. 
But even a car in which there is little self- 
, involvement can suddenly become psychologi- 
cally very important. If I am standing near iny 
office window and hear the crash of metal in 
collision, I may think only, “Some tool didn’t 
watch where he was going." But w^hen I go 
down stairs later to drive home and find that 



Figure 10-2. A perceptual view of 
the self and its environrHent 
(Combs & Snygg, 1959). 
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it was my car that was smashed, I suddenly feel 
very involved in the accident. I will probably 
think, feel, and act for the moment as though 
I myself had been hit. I will feel outraged, hos- 
tile, angrv' and intent on securing punitive 
damages from the culprit. To any detached, 
objective observer, the car is definitely not me 
nor a part of me, yet I am acting as though 
it were a part of me. From a phenomenological 
point of view, it is an extension of myself and 
hence may be considered as located within the 
boundaries of tne phenomenal self. 

If I behave in an outraged way because of 
the damage that my car has sustained, it is 
because I perceive that my phenomenal self is 
sustaining a threat. Any event may become a 
threat, if the individual perceives it as bringing 
about some unwelcome change within his sys- 
tem of percepts — what might be called the 
self-structure. Combs and Snygg state that the 
primary need of the organism is to enhance and 
maintain the phenomenal self. Anything that 
might interfere with our ability to enhance and 
maintain the phenomenal self is perceived as 
a threat. In the instance just cited, the damage 
to the car .becomes a threat because so.iieone 
has been able to damage an object with which 
the self is identified and has been able to escape 
with impunity. In the example of the individual 
who refuses to believe that he has any talent, 
the investment is in the percept', it is his way 
of perceiving himself that is being threatened 
and he defends it by being rigid and dogmatic 
about evidence or opinions to the contrary. 













The self as a source of meaning 

We organize our phenomenal worlds in ways 
that enable us to enhance and maintain our 
phenomenal selves. In other words, we sort 
things out, so to speak, in terms of w'hether 
they have a relationship to us and in terms of 
whether that relationship is positive, negative, 
or neutral. The resulting arrangement enables 
us to determine the degree to which we should 
concern ourselves with the events and objects 
we encounter and the kind of concern we 
should express. 

Let us say that Lyle Morrow is very much 
interested in marine biology and wants to work 
for a Ph.D. in that field when he graduates. 
One day Lyle gets on a homeward-bound bus 
that is half full, and as he walks down the aisle, 
he notes that one of the passengers ahead of 
him is carrying a marine biology textbook. Lyle 
decides to sit down beside him and get 
acquainted. 

Lyle had his choice of any number of empty 
seats, yet he chose the one next to the person 
w'ith marine biology textbook. Why.-* A self- 
theory explanation w'ould hold that Lyle’s con- 
cept of himself as a marine biologist would be 
more enhanced by talking to anc:)ther biologist 
than by sitting in just any seat.* 

‘Lyle’*; behavior could also be explained in terms of 
balance theorv’ or attraction between persons pos- 
sesssing similar traits, however, this does not mean 
that the theories compete with one another, but 
rather that they represent somewhat different w'ays 
of looking at the same phenomemm. 
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Our daily lives are full of instances in which 
we make choices — some of them major, but 
most of them minor — that have the purpose of 
strengthening and confirming our concepts of 
ourselves and the world as we see it. We per- 
ceive or do not perceive events in terms of 
whether they will enhance and maintain our 
phenomenal selves. We cannot perceive every- 
thing and hence tend to notice only those 
events that are somehow related to us, that is, 
have meaning for us. Structuring our environ- 
ment in this way enables us to make predic- 
tions, to order our behavior, and to determine 
relationships between ourselves and past, pres- 
ent, or future events. 

When the system we have created is put 
under stress — thnaUntd, to use the term pro- 
posed by Combs and Snygg — we are likely to 
behave as though we personally are threatened. 
Charles Freed is a Democrat. This means that 
he not only tends to vote for candidates who 
are Democrats, but also identifies himself with 
the party: it lies to some extent within the 
boundaries of his phenomenal self. He also 
finds his identification with the party and its 
aims a convenient source of guidelines that can 
be used to order his thinking about social and 
political issues. We can understand, therefore, 
why he stalked out of the house in a rage when 
his father-in-law, Mr. Zack, said that he could 
not understand how any sensible person could 
have anything to do with a pany that was being 
run by fools, cowards, and liars. After his wife 
and daughter scolded him for saying such a tact- 
less thing, Mr. Zack tried unsuccessfully to 
smooth things over by saying that he didn't 
mean that Charles was any of those things — he 
was referring only to the candidates. But 
Charles remained angry and would not speak 
to his father-in-law for a month. In this 
insunce, Charles felt threatened partly because 
his identity (his self-concept) was under attack, 
but also because his way of looking at things 
(as a Democrat) was attacked as well. 


When the elections were held, moK of the 
Republican candidates won. Mr. 2^k, with 
rare self-restraint, refrained from expressing his 
jubilation. His phenomenal self had been 
enhanced by the event, whereas Charles’ had 
been placed under additional stress. Charles 
felt depressed for some weeks. Not only did 
he feel personally defeated, but he wondered 
whether Democrats were really right after all. 
Up until the date of the election he had felt 
no need to change his way of looking at things, 
but now that the results showed conclusively 
that most people saw things the Republican 
way, Charles began to think that he should take 
a fresh look at the issues. When predictions 
turn out badly, we may question the system 
we have used for perceiving ourselves and our 
environment. 


Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem and evaluation by others 

The amount of value we ascribe to the seif is 
our “self-esteem.” Like the other aspects of the 
self, this is learned from others and becomes 
a reflection of how others regard us, or, more 
accurately, the value we think others attach to 
us as persons. One's behavior is likely to reflect 
his self-esteem, and this, in turn, has a reassur- 
iilg effect on others. Thus there is a reciprocal 
interaction between one's self-esteem and the 
esteem expressed for one by others. This prop- 
osition was put to the test by S.Frank Miyamoto 
and Sanford M. Dornbusch (1936), who asked 
the members of ten groups (four fraternities 
and sororities and six college classes) to race 
themselves and one another on four factors: 
intelligence, self-confidence, physical attrac- 
tiveness, and likableness. They found chat 
people with high self-tatings tended to be rated 
high by others and that the opposite was true 
of persons who had low self-ratings. They also 
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asked their subjects to guess how others rated 
them and found that again persons with high 
self-ratings tended to assume that others gave 
them good ratings. When they compared self- 
ratings with both assumed and actual ratings, 
they found that self-ratings were closer to 
assumed than to actual ratings. In other words, 
persons were apparently more influenced by 
what they thought others felt about them thao 
what others actually did feel. 

Low self-esteem leads individuals to behave 
in ways that are self-derogatory. A number of 
studies conducted in 1930 and earlier showed 
that black children, when offered a choice 
between ? black doll and a white doll, tended 
to prefet the white one. They also were more 
inclined to point to the black doll when asked 
“Which doll lo<3ks bad?" More recent research 
suggests that the picture is changing, however. 
Susan Harris and John R. Braun (1971' con- 
ducted a study among black children in interra- 
cial schools located in suburban and inner-city 
areas and found, contrary to previous studies, 
that most of the black children now favor black 
dolls. The children also took tests to measure 
self-esteem — that is, the extent to which they 
showed accepting attitudes toward themselves 
as individuals. Children who showed favorable 
attitudes toward the black dolls in three out 
of the four test situations made significantly 
higher scores on the self-esteem test than did 
those who selected the black doll in only one 
or two out of the four test situations. In other 
words, higher levels of self-esteem were accom- 
panied by a greater willingness to accept one's 
r^ial characteristics. 

Child-parent relations and self-esteem 

Carl R. Rogers (1931) maintains that everyone 
has within himself the potentiality for growth 
in positive directions. When the individual is 
placed in a permissive, accepting environment, 
the process of self-actualization occurs. 


One of the first and most important 
aspects of the self-experience of the ordinary 
child is that he is loved by his parents. He 
perceives himself as lovable, worthy of love, 
and his relationship to his parents is one of 
affection. He experiences all this with satis- 
faction. This is a significant and core element 
of the structure of self as it begins to form 
[p. 499). 

Thomas W. Miller (1971) has carried Rogers' 
description of the child-parent relationship a 
few steps further. Miller observes: 

In the perceptual field of the child, the 
family serves as the primary social unit. The 
parents, within this family structure, act as 
socializing agents in providing goals and 
values from which the child develops various 
patterns of behavior. Such behavioral pat- 
terns form the basis for interaction with 
others. In turn, these behavior patterns elicit 
reactions in the form of verbal and/or non- 
verbal responses from these significant 
others. These responses serve as indicators 
.o the child of who he is and how others 
feel about him. The more positive responses 
provide input for a favorable concept of self 
and result in self-actualization. The more 
negative the attitudes and feelings expressed 
through the responses of others, the more 
incongruent is the state of the individual and 
the less likely arc his chances of attaining self- 
actualization [p. 241]. 

Miller tested hypotheses based on these con- 
cepts by administering a self-esteem inventory 
to eighth graders and a questionnaire measur- 
ing parental attitudes to their mothers. Results 
showed positive correlations between chil- 
dren s self-esteem and their mothers’ positive 
regard, genuineness, and empathy toward 
them. Among children in the slum schools, self- 
esteem was also positively correlated with 
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oiaceriial tendeacies to be more obiecrive and 
less judgmental in responding to the behavior 
of their children. 

Distortions in self-perception 

When individuals grow up in an environment 
in which they learn negative self-regarding 
attitudes, they are likely to maintain these con- 
cepts in spite of all evidence to the contrary. 
Everyone knows individuals whose self-evalu- 
ations vary widely from the opinions diat 
others have of them — the person, for example, 
who has strong potentialities and yet who is 
continually derogating himself and who will not 
make the effort to develop them. Everyone 
tells him he has talent, yet he steadfastly refuses 
to believe that he does. It is not our intention 
here to propose any general kind of theory to 
account for such distortion in self-perception, 
there probably are factors that are unique to 
each individual's experience that lead him to 
misperceive himself. It is imponant to note, 
however, that people are rarely successful in 
convincing such a person that he does indeed 
have the degree of talent that everyone says 
he has. Indeed, the misperception seems to be 
impervious to any evidence that would con- 
tradict it. 

.What we are describing here is a situation 
in which people appear to be resistive to social 
learning and which apparently contradicts what 
we have said about the power of others in shap- 
ing our anitudes and behefs about ourselves. 
There are two aspects of this situation that 
deserve special attention. One is that we have 
learned certain attitudes about ourselves (which 
may or may not be valid, although that is not 
the point, and now others are trying to get us 
to jvAlearn these attitudes. The second aspea 
is (he fict that others, in praising or criticizing 
us, are trying to influence us by telling us that 
we are wrong in our self-appraisal. This anitude 
that they know us better than we do is likely 
to arouse a de|ree of defensiveness on our pan. 


It threatens our feeling of security and shakes 
our belief that we are our own masters and ate 
fully cognizant of what we are or are not. 

What is being threatened, therefore, is not 
so much an isolated belief as it is part of a much 
larger system of perceptions, a system that 
derives strength and endurance from the feet 
that all elements are interrelated and inte- 
grated. The person who believes he has no tal- 
ent, for example, cannot change that percept 
unless he also changes a great deal of what he 
believes about himself and the world. This is 
no easy task, and most people are exceedingly 
reluctant to undertake it, even though by any 
objective criterion they might have much to 
gam. 

Flight from self 

Distortions in self-concepts are both causes and 
effects of anxiety. Perceptions of threat lead 
to behavior against the source of threat, that 
IS, behavior characterized by anger and aggres- 
siveness or behavior that leads away from the 
cause, as characterized by fear or anxiety. In 
complex, urbanized socieues, sources of threat 
are likely to be remote, indirect, or ambiguous, 
and anxiety is likely to be the result. Situations 
that are not readily understandable have a high 
degree of "meaninglessness,” as we noted 
in Chapter 2, and hence are prime sources of 
anxiety. 

Anxiety is a very painful emotion, and we 
will go to great lengths to avoid situations that 
are likely to evoke it. The tgo dtfmses we men- 
tioned in our brief discussion of psychoanalytic 
theories of the self serve the purpose of 
eliminating or reducing anxiety. Our relations 
with others are a prime source of anxiety, pardy 
because there is a degree of unpredictability 
or ambiguity in all our dealings with others, 
partly because our social performance is always 
being evaluated by others as well as by our- 
selves. 

One strategy we use in reducing ambiguity. 
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unpredictability, and anxiety is that of taking 
steps to ensure that our behavior is as rational 
and consistent as possible. As Philip G. Zim- 
bardo (1969) says: 

. . . consistency becomes a self-imposed 
principle in order for the individual to maintain 
a conception of himself as a normal member 
of society who, in behaving as others expect 
him to, gains their social recognition (the most 
potent of all reinforcers) as a rational decision 
maker, whose decisions help him control his 
environment [p. 280]. 

Zimbardo (1970) notes further that in be- 
having r'^tionally and consistently, the 
individual assumes responsibility for himself as 
a member of society. This decision to make 
such a commitment, according to Zimbardo, 
^individuates the individual who makes it. 
Through such a process of individuation, per- 
son ‘‘sets himself m opposition to all who refuse 
to act individually, and thus separates himself 
from tribal ties to undifferentiated (safer) group 
action'’ [pp. 239-240]. 

The opposite of this process is detn- 
dividual ton, which we discussed briefly in 
Chapter 5, in connection with authoritarian 
trends in beha/ior. Zimbardo describes dein- 
dividuation as a process in which a person loses 
some of his identity as an individual and 
becomes less able to exercise impulse control. 
His normal controls, which are based on self- 
observation and evaluation, no longer operate. 
As a result, he may engage in antisocial, selfish, 
greedy, power-seeking, destructive, or lustful 
behavior. On the other hand, he may L over- 
come by intense feelings of happiness or sor- 
row, as well as open love for others. 

Through deindividuation, a person also 
divests himself of the feeling of responsibility 
for his actions. He may deindividuate because 
life stresses have become so great that the costs 
of being rational and responsible- seem greater 
than the rewards, or he may find himself in a 
situation in which the logic and rationality 
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that seemed appropriate in conventional cir- 
cumstances no longer seem to apply. Dein- 
dividuation is most likely to occur when the 
individual is in an unfamiliar environment 
(traveling, away from home), is in a crowd 
(where he is anonymous), or is under the 
influence of a psychoactive drug. 

Escape from self through drugs 

Deindividuation can be accomplished by taking 
sufficient quantities of aliqost any substance 
that affects the mood of the individual, 
although the psychoactive drugs like cannabis, 
alcohol, and LSD are the usual agents. With 
small doses or less potent drugs, the extent to 
which the individual wishes to deindividuate is, 
of course, an important factor. In one test of 
the effects of marijuana, investigators com- 
pared the reactions of subjects who had never 
smoked the drug with those of experienced 
users. The naive subjects noted only that 
’’things seemed to take longer” and reported 
little euphoria and no distortion of visual and 
auditory phenomena. The experienced users, 
on rhe other hand, said that the same dosage 
made them feel fairly ’’high.” Such research 
suggests that the urge to deindividuate is a 
necessary first step in serious drug usage. 

"Hard” drugs, like heroin, give a more 
definite reaction, and the user has fewer 
options, as far as deindividuation is concerned, 
but even here personal predilections are a 
determining factor, with respect to continued 
usage. The individual who seeks release from 
his internal controls is the one who is likely 
to seek the experience again and again, whereas 
a person who is made uncomfortable by the 
loss of control is likely to avoid it. 

Who are those who become addicted to the 
use of drugs? Richard H. Blum (1971), who 
is a leading expert in drug use and its psy- 
chology, states that they are the weak, 
inadequate, or vulnerable: 

. . . the psychologically troubled, the de- 
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prived and disordered poor, the very young 
whose exposure and acceptance of drugs 
illicitly offered comes before their strength to 
resist peer pressure or their knowledge of ill 
effects, the unstructured children from overly- 
permissive homes whose parents could not set 
limits or invoke authority, and ... the children 
whose parents were oppressively strict without 
consistency or affeaion. . . . [p. 103]. 

For the latter group, drug use becomes a form 
of rebellion. 

Blum (1972) has identified the family back- 
grounds of young people who are least or most 
likely to use drugs. Low-risk families are likely 
to be strict in behavior requirements, to be 
churchgoers, to have a generally happy rela- 
tionship among its members, and to be politi- 
cally conservative. High-risk families, on the 
other hand, are likely to be permissive, to con- 
sume more alcohol, to make considerable use 
of both prescription and ilhcit drugs, to be 
politically inclined toward the liberal-radical 
left, to express mistrust of or disrespect for 
authority, to have either no religious affiliation 
or to prefer liberal religious groups, and to 
engage in more intrafamily quarrels and argu- 
ments. Blum adds that high-risk individuals are 
likely to be marked by unusually high self- 
concern and self-indulgence, as expressed 
through the pursuit of pleasure, a disregard for 
the rights of others, and a de-emphasis on self- 
discipline. The values and attitudes that 
underlie drug usage, then, appear to be 
acquired through social learning — through the 
imitation of parental models. 

Henry Miller (197 1), who has done research 
in the Haight- Ashbury district in San Francisco, 
corroborates the picture presented by Blum. 
He describes the drug user as essentially an 
irresponsible person whose life style is charac- 
terize by **haaging loose." Miller defines 
hanging loose as a "liberation from the obliga- 
tions presumed in conventional interpersonal 


involvement and internal moral pressures" [|f. 
36] — ^in other words, it is a form of deindividua- 
tion. He goes on to say that the hang-loose state 
is more of an aspiration than a condition. It 
is never really attained, and this makes the 
dilemma of drug-involved youth all the more 
painful. The need for commitment, he says^ is 
a prerequisite for humanity. The young are 
hungry for the human experience, yet they 
reject the quality that makes the human experi- 
ence possible. Drugs provide one escape from 
the confusion: with drugs, nothing has to be 
resolved, there is no commitment, and one 
need only care about the sensory release. Tak- 
ing on the norms and values of the "drug cul- 
ture" facilitates the transformation and the pro- 
cess of deindividuation. It is difficult to know 
which causes the more significant personality 
change, the drugs themselves or the drug cul- 
ture. Probably both interact to produce the 
well-known behavior pattern of the social drop- 
out. 

Although the majority of the population 
expresses extremely negative views toward 
legalizing drug usage, there is a viewpoint 
expressed by many intellectuals to the effect 
that heroin should be made legally available to 
addicts. Newitt, Singer, and Kahn (1971) note 
that although this apparently liberal attitude 
seems to be based on the enlightened idea that 
people should be allowed to do as they please, 
it may also stem from "an elitist writing-off not 
only of the existing addicts but of the urban 
slum population as a whole" [p. 112]. Their 
unspoken attitude seems to be: "Let the 
inadequate ones destroy themselves if they 
wish; we won't interfere." 

There seems to be no doubt that while the 
drug problem is understandable from the vari- 
ous facets presented by the experts, there are 
no easy solutions. It is not inconceivable that 
the problem may simply diminish on its own, 
to be replaced by another. The social history 
of man contains accounts of many fads and ma- 
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nias chat appear and then vanish apparently of 
their own accord. There was the mania for 
dancing in the streets during the Middle Ages 
and for buying tulip bulbs in Holland in the 
early' 18th century. The mass production of dis- 
tilled liquor led to widespread alcoholism in 
England later in the same century. It was a time 
when alehouses advertised *'Drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for tuppence." Alcoholism is still 
a major problem, but its dimensions are not 
as extensive as they were in Georgian England. 
It is easy to blame such aberrations on the 
troubled times, but times have always been dif- 
ficult, especially for the poor. War is another 
type of mass movement that facilitates dein- 
dividuation, one that dominates the scene for 
a while and then is supplanted by peace, with 
its attendant problems. Like the recent drug 
fad, wars can always be explained in terms of 
current issues and stresses, but the urge to 
escape pressing responsibilities through dein- 
dividuation is a contributing, if not an underly- 
ing, factor. It is not so much in the times and 
its troubles that we find the explanation for the 
various mass pathologies, but in the way that 
people regard them. The reality that people 
perceive is the reality they respond to. 

Social Dependence and 
Independence 

Independence, self-esteem, and creativity 

The individual who has a firm sense oi "who 
he is" and who takes responsibility for his own 
behavior is one who, as Zimbardo puts it, 
individuates himself and resists turning over his 
destiny to group control. Such an individual is 
what David Riesman (1950) would call the 
inner-directed person. This ability to take a 
detached view of oneV relations to groups in 
which one holds membership calls for a con- 


siderable degree of self-esteem and indepen- 
dence. 

Traits of the foregoing type have been 
studied for a number of years at the Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of Califor- 
nia. In one of the research reports emanating 
from the Institute, Donald W. MacKinnon 
(1962) compared traits of highly successful and 
creative architects with those rating lower on 
these variables. Results showed that the suc- 
cessful and creative subjects rated high on 
independence, as well as on characteristics 
consistent with self-esteem. Creative architects 
were inclined to describe themselves as 
individualistic, independent, determined, 
industrious, and enthusiastic, whereas lower- 
ranking creative architects tended to use such 
terms as responsible, sincere, tolerant, reliable, 
dependable, and understanding, in describing 
themselves. In other words, the typical less- 
creative architect revealed a self-image of a 
more passive, less involved, more other- 
directed person, whereas the more creative 
architects showed a high degree of involvement 
in their work as a form of self-expression. Both 
groups displayed a high degree of responsibil- 
ity, but the less creative architects showed more 
concern about their responsibility toward 
others, whereas the more creative architects 
were concerned about their responsibility 
toward themselves and for their work. 

Similar findings resulted when Leonard V. 
Gordon (1966) compared scores made by sam- 
ples taken from a general college population 
and those made by Peace Corps volunteers. His 
results, which are briefly reported in Table 10- 
1, show that most college students, when con- 
trasted with Peace Corpsmen, appear to be 
more concerned with achieving pleasant rela- 
tions with others and with avoiding situations 
that might produce problems. They are also 
more inclined to look to their environment as 
a source of direction and support than are the 
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TsUo iO-1 . Scales of the Survey of I nterpersonal 
Values and Survey of Personal Values that 
Discriminated between College Students tn General 
and Peace Corps Volunteers (Gordon, 1966) 

College students in Peace Corps volun- 
general placed greater teers placed greater 
value on: value on: 

Support: being treated Benevolence: doing 

with kindness and things for other 

understanding people 

Conformity: conform- Decisiveness: being 

ing to rules and definite and deci- 

social conventions sive 

Recognition: being Leadership: being in a 

thought of as im- position of leader- 

portant ship or authority 

(women only) 

Orderliness: being or- Variety, having new 
derly and neat and varied experi- 

. ences 

Economic Gain: eco- Achievement: accom- 
nomic or material plishing something 

gain important 

Independence: being 
free to do what odte 
wants to do 
(women only) 


Peace Corpsmen. Peace Corpsmen, on the 
other hand, are more interested in finding 
opportunities to challenge the environment and 
to change it. They appear to be more interested 
in confronting and solving problems. In short, 
the* typical Peace Corps volunteer appears to 
be more independent than the average college 
student. 

It may be worthwhile to utter a warning at 
this point with respect to the interpretation of 
research findings on conformity, dependence, 
and authoritarianism. It is easy to fall into the 


trap of assuming that independence is a totally 
"good thing" and that it consists mainly of defy- 
ing and resisting authority, authority figures, 
and rules and regulations in general. In actual- 
ity, people who score high op independence, 
creativity, effectiveness, and task orientation do 
not necessarily have negative feelings about^ 
authority figures or regulations. As the research 
we have cited suggests, they are quite capable 
of learning from authority figures, but concen- 
trate on the material related to the task at hand. 
Authority figures who insist on behavior irrele- 
vant to the main task, however, quite naturally 
evoke feelings of irritation in independent 
people. The same holds true with rules and reg- 
ulations: if they are functional and related to 
the task, task-oriented and independent people 
are likely to accept them. If they are not, they 
will find ways of circumventing them or, if there 
is no escape, are likely to accept them more 
or less philosophically. 

It is important, however, to distinguish 
between the independent, task-oriented, and 
creative person and the one whose gestures of 
independence and defiance become an end in 
themselves. For such people, nonconformity 
becomes more important than "getting the job 
done." 

Robert J. Smith (1967) conducted a study 
showing that rebels and conformers differ from 
truly independent people and that both actually 
resemble each other. Smith devised a question- 
naire to measure nonconformity and adminis- 
tered It to 162 male college students. Those 
who scored high on the test he termed the 
"rebels," because their responses indicated that 
they could be depended on to cuke an "anti" 
position on a wide range of socially approved 
types of behavior. Those who scored low, he 
called the "conformers," because they showed 
a readiness to accept socially approved behavior 
in a routine and unquestioning fashion. The 
middle-range scorers became the "indepen- 
dents," because they showed themselves as 
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ambivalent about sociocultural norms: some 
were accepted and others not, but in any case, 
they neither categorically accepted nor rejected 
the norms merely because most people 
&cepted them. The three groups were then 
studied as to their scores on other psychological 
measures. The independents scored signifi- 
cantly higher than both the rebels and the con- 
formers on scales measuring positive self- 
regard, ego strength, or self-acceptance. They 
also scored higher than the other two groups 
on a scale measuring social responsibility and 
freedom from impulsiveness and self- 
centeredness. On both of these scales, the 
rebels scor«>d lower than the conformers, but 
the difference was not significant. In other 
words, rebels and conformers, as measured by 
these scales, were more like each other than 
they were like the independents. On a scale 
measuring the ability to make constructive use 
of conforming behavior to achieve and to 
accomplish desired goals, the independents 
scored higher than the other two groups, but 
the difference between them and the con- 
formers was not significant. 

Further differences appeared among the 
three groups when they played a two-person 
nonzero-sum game for cash rewards. In this 
game players find themselves tempted to make 
competitive responses aimed at exploiting or 
punishing their opponents. Such responses, 
however, make them vulnerable to attack and 
result in their losing more in the long run. 
Cooperative choices, on the other hand, are 
likely to result in higher mutual gains. The 
game, in other words, provides temptation to 
make unwise competitive moves but rewards 
the less tempting but wiser attempts to cooper- 
ate. Smith predicted that the conformers would 
be most cooperative and that the rebels would 
he least cooperative. However, results showed 
that it was the independents who played the 
game most successfully, whereas rebels, as pre- 
dicted, made the poorest score. Rebels earned 


37 cents on the average; conformists, 69 cents; 
and independents, 89 cents. Smith's research 
thus appears to confirm the everyday observa- 
tion that the rewards in this life go primarily 
to the independents, with the conformers and 
the rebels following behind in that order. 

Social dependence and social learning 

There is some evidence that people whose 
behavioral ratings place them at extremes of 
the dependent-independent continuum have 
different styles of social learning and that this 
difference manifests itself at a very early age. 
Dorothea Ross (1966) taught two groups of 
twenty-six nursery-school children to run a play 
post office. The groups had been selected out 
of 101 children in the school on the basis of 
the amount of dependent behavior they dis- 
played, that is, on the extent to which the chil- 
dren asked for help in doing things, sought 
reassurance from adults, stayed close to adults, 
and displayed attention-getting behavior. The 
two groups represented those children who 
showed the most and the fewest dependency 
symptoms. As the experimenter showed the 
children how to run the post office, she engaged 
in two kinds of behaviors. One set was relevant 
to operating the office (collecting money and 
giving change, stamping letters and mailing 
them in the proper slot, and the like), and the 
other set was irrelevant and nonfunctional 
(taking an indirect route to the mailbox, putting 
one foot on the chair while telephoning, and 
the like). Children who had been rated low in 
dependency learned more of the behavior rele- 
vant to running the post office, and the high- 
dependent children learned more of the irrele- 
vant ones. Ross explained the difference in 
terms of the .greater stress placed by parents 
of the less dependent children on achievement. 
The latter children were definitely more ‘task 
oriented." They paid close attention to the 
behaviors displayed by the model that were 
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relevant to the fob of running the post office, 
and tended to ignore the irrelevant ones The 
high-dependent children, on the other hand, 
gave equal attention to all the model's 
behaviors In actuality, the high-def^endent 
children learned more than the low-dependent 
ones, for they learned both relevant and irrele- 
vant behaviors. For such children, the fact that 
an authority figure was showing them some- 
thing was the important thing, whereas tor the 
low-dependent children the important thing 
was understanding the task and doing it cor- 
rectly 

Birth Order and Personality 

Although It IS common knowledge that child- 
hoo<l exf^ nenccs have an important effect on 
attitudes and behavior as adults, most of us are 
aware of the relationship onU in a vague and 
unsystematic way It has remained for psvchol- 
ogists to classit\ , measure, and analv/e the rele 
vant variables 

Success differentials hetueen ftfsi-boftis 
and later^horns 

Individuals v.ho as children occupied the first- 
born position among their siblings apparently 
have an adsantage as a<luirs. as far as intel- 
lectual, social, and economic sin cesses arc con 
cerned Harold |onc s r 1 95 I) <lid a biographi- 
cal studv of eminent tnglishmcn, gifted chil- 
dren, persons listed in AmtniJii mtn of settme, 
and persons listed in Who \ uho in Anurnu He 
found that the first-born were ovcrreprcscnicd 
in < ach of these groups, irrespective of the size 
of the tamilu s fn>m vehith thev came Whereas 
one would expect, by chance, that 50''/ of men 
from rwo-child families listed in WhoK uho 
would be first-born, the percentage actually was 
64. Thirty-three percent of men from three- 
child families listed in Ameruart men of sae me 


would, by chance, be expected to be first-born, 
but the actual percentage was 44, and so forth. 

William D Altus (1965) has found a similar 
phenomenon As Figure 10- S shows, a far 
greater percentage of first borns, than would 
be expected by chance, make top scores on the 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
For example, although one would expect only 
50^ £ of students from two-child families to 
have become ' finalists,' the actual figure was 
Similar discrepancies exist for finalists 
from three- and four-child families 

These hndings suggest that first-borns are 
likely to be more successful in competitions of 
this sort than arc later-borns First borns, as 
Figure 10-^ also shows, are also more likely 
to enter universities This overrepresentatum 
of first-borns in univeisit> populations has been 
noted tor mans years — as tar back as 1928 It 
is, in fact, a routine finding Therefore, the 
common-sense explanation that the unusual 
number of first-born students in college popu- 
lations today IS due to high postwar birth rates 
can be dismissed The national percentage of 
first births in 19^5 was , whereas the over- 
all percentage of first-borns entering Santa Bar- 
bara inl963, eighteen years later, was 60^/ 
iBoth figures include only children, as well as 
first-borns )* 

Another common-sense explanation of the 
hndings reported by Jones and Altus is the tra- 
dition ol making the resources of the family * 
available for the education of the first-born son. 
This should, of course, give him an advantage 

''rhe* birth-order pcTccntagcs most recently avail- 
able, included here for purposes of comparison, are 
from a survey of high school students conducted by 
the Purdue Opinion Panel in September, 19*’ I A 
breakdc^'Mn of the students sampled by them showed 
the following percentages oldest, 28^ £, youngest, 
24^£, middle, AYt, and only, Social class, 4is 
indicated bv mother s education, appeared to have 
little effect on these percentages (Erlick dc Starry, 
19 -' 2 ) 
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Figure 10-3 Percentages of first born according to ^ize of family uho became National Merit Scholar- 
ship Finalists or who entered the Uniteruty of California at Santa Barbata in 1963 (Altus, 1963 ) 


over his siblings However, the fact that Altus 
data apply to women as well as men points to 
the probability that hrst-borns enjoy some kind 
of psychological advantage, irrespective of 
either sex or tradition The greater success of 
first-borns as adults appears to be related to 
their earlier successes in school, where they, 
in contrast to later-borns, are more likely to 
meet teachers expectations, show more suscep- 
tibility to social pressure, exhibit more 
information-seeking behavior, are judged as 
more serious, are more sensitive to tension- 
producing situations, and are considered to be 
less aggressive All these factors appear to 
increase their achievement motivation and their 
academic performance (Bradley, 1968) 

Birth order and socializing experiences 

We noted earlier that tendencies to deviate 
from group norms in one variable arc generally 
associated with tendencies to deviate in other 
ways, and this is certainly true of first-borns 
Prominence and success in intellectual activities 
apparently go with social success as well C 


Norman Alexander, Jr (1966) conducted a 
study of the relationship between birth order 
and social acceptance for male seniors in thirty 
high schools and found that first-born students 
were more likely to be chosen by other stu- 
dents as friends He found, furthermore, that 
first boms were more likely to reciprocate 
friendship choices and to pick less popular stu- 
dents as friends than were later-born students 
A number of investigators (e g , Schachter, 
1959, Mehrabian & Ksionzky, 1970) have 
reported that first-borns tend to have a higher 
need for affiliation and/or dependency than 
later-borns, but other research raises questions 
about such findings In one stxid> with kinder- 
garteners, first-born males tended to engage in 
more solirar> play, which is not consistent with 
high needs for affiliation or dependency, 
although first-born females engaged in less play 
of this sort The researchers concluded from 
this and other evidence that first-borns of both 
sexes tended to be more strongly sex-typed 
than other children Other data irom this study 
showed that first-borns were not only more 
creative than later-born children, bur were 
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more popular as well (Laosa and Brophy, 
1970). 

Tendencies of first-borns to affiliate in stress 
situations, which we noted in Chapter 2, may 
be due to their greater socialization, rather than 
to affiliation and dependency needs. This 
socialization may result from certain experi- 
ences that are more likely to be the lot of the 
first-born than of the later-born child — that 
serving as a ''parent-substitute," for example. 
When the children go to the Saturday matinee, 
it is the oldest who is given the money for the 
tickets and told to watch out for the others. 
If something goes wrong, it is he who is blamed. 
The roles of the oldest child are thus more pre- 
cisely defined than are those of the other chil- 
dren. As he carries out his tasks of serving as 
a guardian and a parental representative, he 
finds himself expressing the values and copying 
the behavioral patterns of his parents. Even 
though he is a minor authority figure, he takes 
on the values, attitudes, percepts, and expec- 
tions, and role behaviors that are characteristic 
of anyone who occupies a position of authority. 
It is hardly surprising that he relates better to 
adults than his siblings do. Nor is it surprising 
that other children tend to look up to him and 
value him for his leadership qualities. 

A study by Reginald G. Sman (1965) of stu- 
dents at the University of Toronto shows that 
men who were first-born children were more 
likely to be involved in social and recreational 
clubs and to serve as elected officers. 

First-borns also tend to be more supportive, 
which may account for their greater popularity. 
Robert J-. Weiss (1966) had high school stu- 
dents listen to tape-recorded speeches and to 
try to "maintain rapport" with the speakers. 
Th^^y were asked to imagine that the speaker 
was'^talking to them individually, as if the two 
of them were alone. Whenever the listener 
wanted to indicate rapport or give support to 
what the speaker was saying, he was to press 
a button. Weiss found that first-born and only 


children were inclined to do more bucton- 
piessing and were thus more supportive than 
were later-born children. 

Birth order and parental attention 

A number of experts (e.g., Schachter, 1959) 
have pointed out that the first-born child has 
the unique experience of first having a 
monopoly of his parents' attention, and then 
having the monopoly broken by the appearance 
of the next child. This quite understandably 
leads to jealousy and sibling rivalry. Even after 
the appearance of the second- and later-born 
siblings, however, the first-born seems to 
demand and receive some kind of priority of 
attention from his parents, as well as from 
others. The predilection of the first-born for 
leadership and administrative roles in adoles- 
cence and adulthood may be due not only to 
his having learned supervisory roles as an elder 
child, but also to his early experiences in being 
"on stage 

The first-born also gets a special type of 
attention from his mother. Irma Hilton (1967) 
found that mothers showed more interTering 
behavior with first-borns’ attempts to solve 
puzzles. Mary K. Rothbart (1971) contrasted 
behavior of mothers of five-year-old first-borns 
(each of whom had siblings two years younger) 
with the behavior of mothers of five-year-old 
sccond-borns (each of whom had siblings two 
years older). The mothers supervised children’s 
performance on five tasks. There was no differ- 
ence in the amount of time spent by the two 
groups of mothers in interacting with their chil- 
dren, but mothers of first-borns gave more 
technical instructions, exhibited greater pres- 
sure for achievement, and disj^layed greater 
anxious intrusiveness into their performance, 

^One is tempted to relate those early demands for 
attention to the finding of one pair of investigators 
that out of a sample of 35 stripteasers, 31 (89 V5) 
were first-born (SIdpper & McCaghy, 1970). 
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the more so when the first-born was a girl. An 
interesting birth-order difference showed up 
when the experimenters asked if the mother 
and her child would please clean up the 
playroom after the test sessions, pointing to an 
adult-siaed and a child-sized broom. The 
behavior of the pair was observed through a 
one-way screen, and the participation of the 
child was rated, in order to obtain a measure 
of the mother's willingness to encourage 
responsible behavior on the part of her child. 
As Figure 10-4 indicates, first-born children 
were more likely to be invcdved in the clean-up 
process, with the difference among boys being 
most pronounced. 

The evidence we have presented shows that 
individuals who were first-born in their families 
tend to have personal characteristics that are 
somewhat different from those who were later- 
born. The differences tend to be slight — they 
probably account for less than of the varia- 
tion in behavior, overall — but the point is that 
they do tend to be consistent. We suggest that 
the characteristics we have noted tend to occur 



First-born Second-born 

Ffglirr 10-4, Extent to tvhich mothers 
involved five-year-olds of different 
birth-order ranks in a clean-up task 
(Rotbbart, 1971 J. 


in first-borns more than in others, because first- 
borns had more similar experiences in child- 
hood and played roles that were similar. The 
personality differences between first- and later- 
borns are apparently quite marked during 
childhood — a number of investigators confirm 
this — but there are significant differences in 
later years as well. We have noted their greater 
successes and popularity, but in addition, they 
tend to be viewed as colder, more task- 
oriented, and more conservative than, say, 
second-borns (McArthur, 1956). 

Birth-order research has attracted a great 
deal of attention on the part of psychologists 
in recent years, in large part because it provides 
the opportunity to test theories about child- 
rearing practices, social role, personality 
development, and social behavior. As we begin 
to understand the differences between the way 
parents treat first-borns and later-borns, we qan 
use the parents as vicarious experimenters in 
studies in which differences in treatment 
accorded children in different birth-order posi- 
tions become the independent variables, and 
diffe rences in personality traits or social 
behavior become dependent variables. In shon, 
binh order promises to provide one of the 
prime examples for demonstrating the relation- 
ship between the social environment and per- 
sonality. 

Summary 

The term “personality * refers to the relatively 
enduring iind consistent aspects of our behavior 
that cause us to resemble others in some ways 
and to be unique in other ways. One aspect 
is stimulus value, which is close to the layman’s 
concept of personality. Personality as con- 
ceived by the psychologist also includes the 
concepts of character and temperament. 
Although some aspects of personality, par- 
ticularly those included under the heading of 
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temperament, may be biologically determined, 
personality is for the most part composed of 
learned patterns of behavior. 

As we play the more significant roles in our 
lives, we learn ways of perceiving ourselves and 
our environment. These perceptual styles tend 
to become rather stable and persisting aspects 
of our personality. The roles that we learn also 
identify and define “who we are” and constitute 
a major dimension of our personality. 

The self-concept — attitudes toward and con- 
ceptions of one’s self — if affected by the roles 
we play and afifects the roles as well. As chil- 
dren, we use the percepts others have of us 
as a basis for our developing self-concept. The 
wider the circle of others whose percepts we 
are using, the more objective our view of our- 
self becomes. The self may be described as an 
element in a field of social forces, an idea taken 
by Kurt Lewin from post-Newtonian physics. 
Field theory serves as a basis for self-theory, 
as expounded in different forms by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Carl Rogers, Donald Snygg, and 
Anhur W. Combs. Sigmund Freud’s ideas 
about ego processes also have contributed to 
self-theory. His concept of the ego-ideal is 
similar to self-theory’s ideal self. Although 
there is some evidence that a gap between the 
self as perceived by the individual and his ideal 
self IS to spme degree pathological, other 
research shows that the gap normally increases 
with matunry, as for example, during the ado- 
lescent years. 

According to Combs and Snygg, portions of 
the phenomenal or perceived environment may 
be differentiated as the phenomenal self — 
those aspects of the environment in which the 
individual is involved. A portion of the phe- 
nomenal self is further differentiated as the 
self-concept. The self-concept of each indi- 
vidual, therefore, lies at the center of the phe- 
nomenal environment. We perceive and struc- 
ture the phenomenal environment in ways that 
enable us to enhance and maintain the phe- 


nomenal self. When the struaure we have 
created is put under stress (threatened), we are 
likely to behave as though we ourselves are 
threatened. 

Self-esteem is the amount of value we 
ascribe to our self and is based on the esteem 
others have for us. Like other attributes of per- 
sonality, it develops in childhood and is fos- 
tered by positive, accepting, and satisfying rela- 
tionships with parents. Individuals who h^ve 
negative childhood experiences often develop 
low self-esteem, which they may maintain in 
the face of evidence to the contrary, because 
to think otherwise would threaten their self- 
system. Threats to the self-system characteristi- 
cally arouse anxiety, a painful emotion we pre*- 
fer to avoid at all costs. Ambiguity is especially 
productive of anxiety, and for that reason we 
impose order on ourselves to make our 
behavior appear as rational as possible to our- 
selves and others. Such attempts to behave 
rationally, according to Philip G. Zimbardo, 
involve making a responsible commitment as 
members of society, a process he calls 
mdtvtduatton . Through the reverse of that pro- 
cess, deindividuation, a person attempts to 
divest himself of such responsibility and thus 
becomes less of an individual. Deindividuation 
may be accomplished by turning over one’s 
control to others, entering the drug environ- 
ment, or taking psychoactive drugs. Where 
drugs are concerned, a person deindividuates 
deliberately. Chronic and severe drug users are 
likely to be the weak, the inadequate, and the 
vulnerable, particularly ^hose who wish no ties 
or responsibility and who only v^ant to 
“hang loose.” 

Persons with high levels of self-esteem are 
likely to rate high on independence. Tests 
administered to architects show that the more 
successful ones tended to be more independent 
and less conforming in a number of ways than 
less successful ones were. A study comparing 
individuals characterized as independent, con- 
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forming, or rebellious, showed that the rebels 
were least accepting of social norms and the 
conformers were most accepting, with the inde* 
pendents occupying a medial position. When 
the subjects played a game calling for coopera- 
tion, the independents showed themselves 
most able to cooperate, and the rebels, least 
able. Among children, a high degree of depen- 
dency appears to be associated with a tendency 
to learn irrelevancies. 

Birth-order studies show how expectations, 
roles, values, and attitudes characteristic of cer- 
tain positions lead to recognizable personality 
trends. Successful people, as indicated by list- 
ings in ‘ ./v men of science and Who*s who 
tn Ameriia, are more likely to have been first- 
born than later born in their families. First-born 
individuals are also more inclined to attend col- 


lege, to make top scores on college entrance 
tests, to be socially accepted by their peers, 
score high in n Ach, and receive top marks in 
school. First-borns are more likely to have 
played supervisory roles as parent-substitutes 
for their younger siblings during childhood. In 
contrast to later-borns, first-borns are likely to 
receive more attention from parents and sib- 
lings when they are children, and research 
shows that mothers tend to be more anxiously 
involved in their achievement than in that of 
younger sibs. Although personality and behav- 
ioral differences between first- and later-borns 
tend to be slight, they are nonetheless consis- 
tent, and birth order provides unique oppor- 
tunities for psychologists wishing to conduct 
research into the relationship between social 
environment and personality. 





Ill Ch^ter 10 we presented some examples 
of how interpersonal experiences influence 
perceptual styles and self-regarding attitudes, 
which, in turn, influence social behavior — 
the interaction, in other words, between per- 
sonality and the interpersonal environment. 

In the present chapter we continue to give 
our attention to the interpersonal environment, 
but shall view it as pan of a broader context: 
the culture. 

A fish is not aware that he is in water, 
nor are we generally aware that we live in a 
culture. David French (1963), the anthropolo- 
gist, notes that it is easy for us to "forget" 
our culture, evjen after we have become 
intellectually convinced that we have one. Our 
culture becomes for us "the way people do 
things,” and it ordinarily comes as a 
shock when we step into 
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another culture and find that people do things 
differently. 

Culture consists of the overriding systems of 
values, beliefs, norms, artifacts, and symbols 
that have been developed by a society and are 
shared by its members. Each society develops 
ways of coping with its environment and mak- 
ing sense out of it. These approaches tend to 
become systematized and arc transmitted to the 
following generauons. Where environments 
are relatively stable, cultures may persist over 
lor^ periods of time with relatively litde 
change, but marked changes in the environ- 
ment lead to changes in the cultures. When a 
plains society is forced to move to the high 
mountains, many of its practices are no longer 
appropriate and must be altered. If a hostile 
tribe settles nearby, the culture must adapt 
itself to chat fact as well, if the society is to 
survive. Changes are also produced by the 
members themselves; )ust as cultural norms are 
strengthened when members conform, they are 
also weakened if enough members develop 
other patterns of behavior. There is, therefore, 
a constant interaction between members of a 
society and the culture they have inherited and 
transmit to their children. 

Cultures function to reduce variability in the 
environment and make it more predictable and 
manageable. The effect of variations in the 
weather, for example, is reduced by clothing, 
housing, covered and insulated transportation, 
air conditioning, and central heating. The sys- 
tems of artifacts thus developed become, in 
turn, part of the environment with which the 
society must cope. 

The behavior patterns produced by a society 
also serve to reduce variations in human 
behavior. Social norms limit the way in which 
a society's members may express themselves 
and interact with one another, but the compen- 
sating reward for this loss of freedom is the 
ability to predict, anticipate, and cope with the 
behavior of others. These limitations are not 


restrictive in any complete or absolute sense, 
for every culture permits some areas of free- 
dom for individual variation. It may prescribe 
religious rituals that must be very strictly 
adhered to, even to the point that any deviation 
requires that the ritual be started over again. 
But at the same time it may allow considerable 
freedom in the way in which social equals may 
interact with one another in informal situations. 
As a very general rule, the least variation in 
individual behavior is permitted by primitive 
cultures and the widest variation by indus- 
trialized and urbanized cultures. But even in 
the latter instances, variation is sufficiendy 
restricted to the point that cultural differences 
can be recognized almost at a glance. We look 
at the way a gift is wrapped and says, "The 
Japanese dc these things so well, don’t they.^" 
Or we are introduced to a stranger, listen to 
talk for a minute, and then ask, "Aren't you 
from Texas?" 

The restrictions or norms imposed by a 
'society’s culture are seldom viewed as obiec- 
uonable by its members. As we noted earlier, 
they become so natural, so much a part of us, 
that we are oblivious of their existence, and 
it is only when we encounter others who 
behave according to a different set of norms 
that we are conscious of such a thing as 
"culture." 

Such encounters can be disturbing and 
unsettling, or interesting and exciting, depend- 
ing on the orientation of the individual. Inves- 
dgations carried on in the contexts of other cul- 
tures, however, can not only give us a better 
understanding of people in cul^res other than 
our own, but can also reveal th^ general princi* 
pies underlying social behavjbr, as Muzafer 
Sherif (1963) has noted. Widiout the cross- 
cultural test, we have no way of knowing 
whether findings based on research using sub- 
jeas in one culture have any relevance for 
human behavior in general. To put this in other 
terms, in order to determine what the general 
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pfiociptet are that determine human behavior, 
hypotheaes must be tested in other cultures as 
well as our own. For example, our conclusion 
that iniddle<lass and lower<iass parents differ 
in chUd*rearing practices, in ways that have 
important implicadons for the personality 
development of children, is only of moderate 
intwest if it is based on observations made in 
the North American culture, but when evi- 
dence is produced showing that similar social- 
class differences appear in other cultures (e.g., 
Prothro, 1966; Darndger, 1960a,b), the finding 
becomes not only more significant, but more 
interesting as well. 

Social teaming during the Early 
Developmental Years 

A Mexican child becomes a Mexican national 
At birth, but if he is to grow up to be a Mexican 
in a fuller sense of the word, he must learn 
to behave like a Mexican. The same can be said 
for any child bom into and growing up within 
any culturally identifiable group. 

Alex Inkeles (1963) has described the cul- 
tural learning process in the following terms: 

Implicit in the idea that the members of 
a society share a system of action is the 
assumption that they have teamed the 
appropriate responses to the cues given by 
others. The adults in a society are the end 
products of a long process of prior condition- 
ing. They ate thus equipped with a large 
repertory of standardized responses to meet 
the situations their sociocultural systc.ii will 
present. Societies experience a continuous 
turnover in personnel while maintaining 
relative stability in culture and social struc- 
ture. The key to this continuity lies, in large 
measure, in the fact that successive genera- 
tions learn their culture in all its complexity. 
They must also acquire a predisposition to 
accept, and an ability to act in accord with. 
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the requirements of that part of the culture 
embedded in laws, art patterns, and a host 
of institutions. The key to this learning lies 
in the forms and content of childhood and 
later training [p. 364].^ 

Development during infancy 

Each individual represents, through his behav- 
ior, the culture into which he was born. As soon 
as the neonate (the newborn infant) makes its 
appearance, it begins to interact with its par- 
ents* culture. In effect, the culture immediately 
goes into action to give the neonate the treat- 
ment and the place or position reserved for it. 
Neonates have many things in common, irres- 
pective of the culture into which they are born; 
they arc helpless, they spend a great deal of 
time sleeping, they require a liquid diet, and 
so forth; but in spire of these basic similarities, 
each cultural group has a rather well-developed 
set of concepts about how infants should be 
treated and what can be expected of them. 
Infants in some Polish villages are tightly 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, because other- 
wise they might “thrash around and hurt them- 
selves.** In some cultures, the neonate becomes 
the center of attention and admiration; in 
others, he is relegated to the background and 
ignored. 

The interaction between mother and infant 
is higher during the first few months of his life 
than it is at any other stage in his development, 
largely, of course, because he needs more 
attention during this period. Although there 
are great individual variations in the ways 
mothers in the same cultural context treat their 
infants, there are also some basic trends that 
are characteristic of certain cultures. Take the 
matter of soiling. All infants soil their clothing 
through urination and defecation and must 

*Copy right 1963 by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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therefore be cleaned The mothers reaction to 
the chore ot cleaning provides her with oppor 
tunities to interact with the infant and trans> 
mir teelings and attitudes Although hlth has 
a high ' nuisance value in most cultures, some 
mother'^ will make littk tuss over the cleaning, 
while others w'lll act annoyed Mothers m some 
cultures go about the task of cleaning the ndant 
in a matter-of-fact manner, without lommcnt 
Some do It in a business-like manner, even 
brusquelv or roughly It is characteristic of 
mothers in other lultures to chide. Oh you 
naught> bo\, look what vou ve done to vour 
nice clean clothes, and the like Still othci 
mothers look upon rht task as an additional 
opportunity to interact with the infant, to ton 
ciie him, and to croon little phrases of love and 
affection 

It is impossible to say at what point the infant 
begins to grasp the essentials of his mother s 
attitude towanl soiling Very possibly he will 
get the message long before he is able to put 
it into words But what is more important for 
his development as a person and as a member 
of a cultural group is that this soiling 
and-cleaning sequence of behavior is one of 
several channels v)f interaction bctw(cn him 
and the culture The mother s behavior towarvl 
the child during this sequence gives her a 
chance to tell him who he is and what is 
expected t)f him or, perhaps more precisely, 
w^hat util be expected of him And the more 
consistent her gene rali/cd attitudes and treat 
merit, the dearer the message will be and the 
more readily he will grasp it when he has 
reached the stage of development in which he 
can become aware of who he is and how he 
feels about himself 

Contrast the attitudes of Ra)put mothers in 
northern India, who believe that the future 
physique, temperament, and personal eharae- 
reriscics of infants are dtfcrmined at birth by 
fate, with those of middlc-elass New Lngland 
mothers, who believe that each infant repres- 


ents a ‘bundle of pocentialiries/' and that the 
kind of individual he becomes depends on the 
way in which parents, teachers, and peers mold 
these potentialities It is hardly surprising that 
Rajput mothers take a rather passive attitude 
toward child rearing After all, what difference 
does It make what mothers do, if what the child 
will become was determined at birth-' New 
bngland mothers, on the other hand, work 
actively at the task of child rearing, reading 
books, consulting experts, and showing con- 
siderable anxiety in their artempt to do the 
right things' in developing the child s poten- 
tialities to the utmost (Whiting & Whiting, 
1960 ) 

La^er influemes during childhood 

The yword infant means, literally, a nontalk- 
ing being, and it is the child s development 
of the ability to cominunKate that marks his 
emergence from infanthood into active partiei- 
'parion with other members of the society into 
which he was born When the child is able to 
talk, parents and other representatives of the 
culture go to wc^rk in earnest at the task of 
molding his behavior, values, attitudes, beliefs, 
and, inevitdblv, his personality 

The wav in which middle-class children in 
Amcnea are taught self-reliance is one exam- 
ple Tin y are told 

Smile and the world smiles with you. Cry 

and you cry alone 

Not all middle-class Americiins learn to be 
self-reliant, of course, but everyone is aware 
of It as an ideal and values himself and his 
behavior in accordance^ with the extent to which 
he has achieved this ideal In traditional China, ^ 
a man who became economically dependent on 
his adult children not only accepted this status, 
but boasted of it, telling everyone what good 
and dutiful children he had An American par- 
ent in the same situation is likely to be ashamed 
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of his dependency, to resent any reference to 
it, and to seek to reestablish his independence 
at the first possible opponunity (Hsu, 1961). 

Self sufficiency and independence are taught 
American children as much by the kind and 
quality of their parents' behavior toward them, 
as by what they are told. One of the best ways 
to observe this interaction is to watch children 
playing in a park. American children are gener- 
ally granted a great deal of freedom when it 
comes to interacting with other children, get- 
ting dirty, running and shouting, and so forth. 
This permissiveness is consistent with the idea, 
expressed earlier, that children’s potentialities 
must be developed. In other words, freedom 
to run, uitciawt with others, and get dirty 
enables a child to find ways of developing his 
own potentialities. American parents also 
believe that such freedom enables children to 
learn how to cope with things, make their own 
decisions, solve their own problems, take 
responsibility fi r their own actions, and the 
like. American children are, generally speaking, 
expected to learn how to deal with their physi- 
cal and social environment without the aid or 
intervention of adults, providing, of course, 
that the tasks are commensurate with their abil- 
ity and that other tabus of the culture (such 
as harassing smaller children, expropriating the 
property of others, or being destructive) are 
not violated. 

But French parents and their children 
behave quite differently. Maria Wolfenstein 
(1955) made a number of observations in Paris 
parks and noted that many children sit for long 
periods very quietly beside their paren t and 
do not seem to need to run about as American 
children dc^. Children who shout are reproved 
by their parents. Although they are allowed to 
play in the sand, they arc admonished not to 
get dirty. In fact, many children are brought 
to the parks in very elegant and unwashabh‘ 
clothes. A child playing in the sand very typi- 
cally squats at his mother’s feet, his bottom an 


inch off the ground bur never touching. His 
hands but nothing else may get dirty, and he 
may frequently turn to his mother to have her 
wipe off his hands. Mothers and grandparents 
frequently express concern lest a given activity 
might prove to be too strenous. A six-year-old 
boy was playing catch with an older brother. 
His return throws were a little wild, and he 
was told after every throw '"Domement! Doum- 
ment!" (Not so hard!), even though there was 
no danger of his hitting any bystanders. As chil- 
dren approach one another, the respective par- 
ents eye them mistrustfully, anticipating trou- 
ble. A mother called to her five-year-old son, 
who was going toward a three- year-tdd, "Latsst 
le petit ^anon!" (Leave him alone!) It turned 
out that the older boy only wanted to play with 
the younger one, but his mother s anxious 
admonition indicated that she feared otherwise. 
What parents are doing when they admonish, 
direct, encourage, or otherwise attempt to 
mold the behavior of their children is to project 
a constellation of images of how people should 
behave and what one should expect of others 
and of the world. The Freiuh child who is 
ordered not to go closer to the smaller boy is 
being told that it is best to sta> aw^ay from 
unknown persons because there may be rn^u- 
blc, that is, the older boy may inadvertently 
injure the smaller boy, or the parents of the 
smaller child might object Furthermore, the 
mofh^'r is presenting herself as someone w'ho 
“knows best” and w'ho should be consulted at 
every turn. When the French children observed 
by Wolfenstein encountered interference from 
other children, they turned to their mothers 
for hvlp and protection. American children, on 
the contrary, are usualh expected to take care 
of their ow^n interpersonal difficulties, and not 
to come running to their mothers. Turning to 
authority figures tor help is, according to the 
American view, sc.)mething that is done onl> as 
a last resort and is taken as evidence that one 
has failed. 
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There are other qualities that appear in the 
interaction of these two groups of parents with 
their children. The American parents appear to 
be telling their children that people ought to 
be energetic and adventurous in their approach 
to life, that activity and restlessness are not only 
permissible, but quite normal, and perhaps 
even desirable. One’s place in the world 
depends in part on what he has been able to 
affirm, maintain, and defend. Although the 
American child's future may be ambiguous and 
to some extent unpredictable, it can neverthe- 
less be shaped by the energetic, adventurous 
person who is willing to meet problems head 
on. French parents, on the ocher hand, are say- 
ing that the world has dangers but is in the 
charge of powerful, omniscient individuals, 
who have imposed a certain structure. Children 
should iccept and respect this structure and not 
try to change it. Furthermore, if one behaves 
impulsively and heedlessly, persons in author- 
ity will take him in hand and will reprimand 
him for behaving in such an asocial manner. 

There is a general feeliqg on the pan of 
French parents that American children are mal 
etevis — badly brought up. According to Euro- 
pean standards, American children are much 
too sponuneous, outspoken, and defiant of 
authority. European parents are inclined to 
believe chat this behavior results from the fact 
that American parents subscribe to erroneous 
ideas about the effects of repression and disci- 
pline. What they overlook, of course, is that 
spontaneity, independence in judgment, and 
lack of reverence for authority are characteris- 
tic of the American value structure in general. 
This is demonstrated by the faa that American 
adolescents overseas regard European young 
people as overly inhibited, tatders and tale- 
bearers, and tied to their mothers’ apron 
strings. Accepting this judgment as a fact, with- 
out regard to differences in culture, is as erron- 
eous as accusing American children of being 
mal ilevis (Elkind, 1967). 


The attitudes of French parents are but a 
refleaion and an extension of a more 
generalized set of values that apply to all dimen- 
sions of French life. An examination of French 
business praaices shows that there is much 
more concern with maintaining the status quo 
than there is in the American business world. 
The managers and directors of the typical 
American business are more concerned with 
increasing sales and efficiency and extending 
the field of their operations than are their 
opposite numbers in France, as Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber (1968) has noted. Indeed, 
much of the current hostility expressed toward 
America by French businessmen and govern- 
ment officials is a direct or indirect result of 
the more or less successful invasion of the 
French economy by American business firms. 
Although the participation of Americans in the 
economic life of France has undoubtedly pro- 
duced benefits and helped increase the per 
capita income of France, their presence is 
'deeply resented. Every time an American com- 
pany buys into a major French firm, there is 
consternation and at times even a degree of 
panic. The feeling is widespread that Americans 
do not hlottg in France, that they are poaching 
on private preserves, and that their aggressive- 
ness and venturesomeness are not in good 
taste. The point is that there is a relationship 
between the attitudes French people eiqitess 
in their child rearing and those that they 
express in their business behavior. Such 
attitudes and the consistency and the firnmess 
with which they are expressed help give the 
French culture the qualities that make it 
uniquely French. 'There is also « corresponding 
degree of consistency in the attitudes that 
Americans express in their child rearing end 
business behavior. Furthermore, members of 
the two groups are in both instances quite sure 
that they are expressing and responding to the 
“way people are” (human nature) and the “way 
the world is” (reality). 
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The child and the peer group 

Similar differences appear when comparisons 
are made of the responses of American children 
and those of children from other cultures. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner (1970) has reported on the 
results of an attitude survey conducted with 
Russian and American twelve-year-olds. The 
children were asked how they would behave 
in ten different situations in which peer and 
adult standards of behavior were in opposition 
to each other. A typical item dealt with the 
child's finding the teacher’s answer sheet for 
the next day’s quiz and his experiencing the 
pressure on the part of his peers to say nothing 
about it, so that all might get better marks. In 
the "baseline” condition, the children were told 
that no one but the investigators would see 
their responses; in the “adult” condition, they 
were told that their responses would be posted 
on a chart that would be seen by their parents 
at a meeting scheduled for the following week; 
and in the "peer” condition, the children were 
told that the chart would be displayed, instead, 
to their class. The replies to the ten situations 
were scored on a scale that could total as high 
as +25 (completely adult-oriented) or as low 
as -25 (completely peer-oriented). 

As Figure 11-1 shows, there were vast differ- 
ences between the ways in which Russian chil- 
dren and American children responded to the 
problems that had been posed. Russian chil- 
dren were not only more adult-oriented in their 
baseline replies, but also the possibility that 
either their parents or their peers might learn 
of their decisions caused them to make 
reqjonses that were even more adult-oriented. 
Although the responses of American children 
were slightly “over the line” on the adult side, 
they were decidedly more peer-oriented in the 
baseline condition and became ail the more so 
when they learned that their peers would hear 
of their decisions. 

Bronfenbrenner’s findings can be explained 



Figure Il-I. Differences between responses given 
by Russian and American children to situations 
involving moral dilemmas, in terms of the degree 
to which their replies were adult- or peer-oriented 
(after Bronfenbrenner, 1970). 

partly in terms of the fact that peer values and 
adult values are much closer to each other in 
Russia, whereas in America, they diverge con- 
siderably. 'The idea of a peer society existing 
separate from and in opposition to adult society 
is mu<h more a part of the American way of 
life than the Russian. Hence, when the Russian 
child learns that his decisions will be seen by 
his peers, he makes them even more adultlike, 
whereas the American child wants his peers to 
think that he is even more antiadult than he 
really is. 

In addition to being more rebellious where 
adult norms are concerned, the American child 
is evidently more aggressive. At least that is 
the impression given by results of a study con- 
ducted by Spencer Kagan and Millard C. Mad- 
sen (1972), in which the behavior of rural- 
dwelling Mexican children aged 7 to 11 and 
Anglo-American children the same age from 
lower-income districts near Los Angeles was 
compared. The contexts in which the observa- 
tions were made were a number of different 
game situations, all played with two children. 
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matched according to sex and culture In one 
experiment, one ot the children ^as given a 
prize, like a ballpoint pen. and the other child 
^as permuted to pla\ the game in such a wav 
that he could either take the pri/e awa> from 
the hrst child let him keep u (^r avoid the deci- 
sion Although the maiorirv of both Anglo 
American and Mexican children ^^erc inrlinetl 
to pla> so thev could take the pri/e a>^a\ from 
the hrst child, thn e times as manv Mexican as 
Anglo-American chiklren pla\cd the game in 
such a that the first child was able to keep 
his prize In a similar experiment, the second 
child did not have the option of taking thr prize 
from the hrst one, but instead, could plav the 
game so that either the hrst child could kee*p 
his prize or that h# would forfeit it to the expc r- 
imenter in which case neither child would get 
It In this game more than three -fourths of the 
Anglo-American children plivcd so that the 
other child would lose his prize, whereas op|> 
half as many Mexican children pla\ed in this 
wav The behavior of both groups of children 
in the hrst gamt could be explained in terms 
ot natural selhshncss, with the Mexu in chil 
dren being somewhat less greedv, bur in the 
second game, the results can be explained onlv 
in terms of the higher Uvc*l of hostihrv an<IA)r 
aggressiveness of the Anglo-Ameruan chil 
dren 

In still another \ersion of the game the hrst 
child was allowed to make moves in which he 
could defenii his prize, submit to its capture 
by the other child, or merely avoid conflut In 
this game, Anglo-American children sometimes 
challenged the other child and sometimes 
avoided conflict, but the^y never submittc*d 
Mexican children, on the fuher hand, some- 
times submitted and sometimes avoided con- 
flict, but almost never challenged the other 
child 

The investigators concluded that both 
groups behaved irrationally in the experiments 
the Anglo-Amencan children, in engaging in 


conflict even when they had nothing to gam, 
and the Mexican children, in passively submit- 
ting even when thev could keep their prize 
One explanation of the difference may be that 
American parents tolerate much more aggres- 
sive behavior than Mexican parents do Such 
an explanation is suppe^rted by everyday obser- 
vations of the two cultures, as wc 11 as by studies 
showing that American parents art inclined to 
be more pc'rmissive toward (ompetition, self- 
tlefensc, arguing, and other types of socialized 
aggressicm 

Differences in Cultural Style 

Although it is tempting to extrapolate <hild 
hr>od ptrsonahev trends in a straight line rela- 
tionship to adult parrerns. i realistic examina- 
tion of the two moilcs of behavior show that 
the relationship is much more i ompic x A gn at 
>leil takes place bt twee n the ede mentary school 
years and adulthood There is no doubt that 
these observations of French, Russian, Anglo 
American, and Mexican children tell us some- 
thing ibour difference s among adults be longing 
to the respective cultures, but at the present 
moment thev are more suggestive than defini- 
tive It IS possible that these earlier tendencies 
persist in a kind of undercurrent in adult per- 
sonaljtKs, but if so, the^y also exist side by side 
with other traits The aggressiveness of Ameri- 
can children, for example, doe^ seem to be 
related to the energetic and forceful behavior 
that observers agree characterizes American 
adults A survey by Dean Peabody (1968) 
shows that Filipino and Chinese college stu- 
dents living in Manila tend to see Americans 
as more forceful than Japancse» who, in turn, 
are seen as more forceful than either Chinese 
or Filip.nos Americans are also seen as more 
independent than the other three groups and 
less cautious than any group except Filipinos, 
and more active than any group except the 
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Japanese. These traits would be more or less 
consistent with the childhood personality pat- 
terns wc have noted in the studies just discus- 
sed. On the other hand, Americans are also 
seen as the most generous and the most 
cooperative of the four groups, a behavior pat- 
tern that is inconsistent with the selfish, dog- 
in-the-manger attitude of the Anglo-American 
children in the Kagan-Madscn study just dis- 
cussed. 

Independence and individuality 

French adults also display behavior that seems 
to be at with their early treatment. 

Although French children are, by American 
standards, suppressed, dominated, and bullied 
by their parents, they nevertheless turn out to 
be adults who have a well-established interna- 
tional reputation for being highly independent 
and nonconformist. Such behavior is not as 
inconsistent with childhood patterns as it 
appears, how^ever. American children are en- 
couraged to interact with their peers and per- 
mitted to develop a kind of "peer culture'’ 
which has standards that are often at odds with 
the adult culture, as the Bronfenbrenner data 
show- French children are discouraged from 
developing their own standards of conduct, and 
there is firm insistence on the principle that 
"father (or mother) knows best." As a conse- 
quence, we would expect that French adults 
would be kss influenced by their peers than 
would people in other cultures. 

The obvious test for this hypothesis is the 
Asch situation, described in Chapter 0, in 
which subjects hear what they believe are the 
judgments of the other members of their group 
and are thus led to doubt the evidence of their 
own eyes. We do not have any data from a 
French-American study of this phenomenon, 
but we do have the findings of a study by Stan- 
ley Miigram (1961) that shows the French to 
be more nonconforming than Norwegians. In 


one of Milgram’s experiments, French students 
sat in booths and listened to tones through 
earphones. They then heard what they thought 
were other subjects expressing judgments 
about the tones, whereupon they expressed 
their own judgment. In reality, what they heard 
were pretaped judgments made by the 
experimenter’s confederates wh<^ had been 
coached to give the incorrect response on six- 
teen out of thirty trials. Similar experiments 
were conducted with Norwegian students. 

Confirmation of the French reputation for 
independence was demonstrated when the 
Norwegian students proved to be more willing 
to agree with the false reports. When student*, 
were told that the study was very important 
because results would be used in research deal 
ing with aircraft safety, the amount of confor 
mity to false norms dropped a little for both 
groups of students, but French students still 
conformed less than the Norwegians. The least 
amount of conformity to false norms was 
obtained when students were permitted to 
record their judgments privately, rather than 
annouruing them aloud, while the greatest 
amouiir of conformity resulted when students 
heard crititism and abuse — "Voulez-vom rous 
fain remarcfiier^ ' or "Ska! du uikke deg ut?'' 
(Are you trying to show off^'^ — whenever their 
judgments differed from the false norm. In a 
final series of trials, students were permitted 
to press a bell to indicate that they wished to 
hear a pair of tones a second time. No comment 
was made when they asked for a replay of the 
tones, but they were criticized when they dif- 
fered from the others. Under these conditions, 
Norwegians felt a little reassured, but there was 
no difference on the part of the French stu- 
dents. Fourteen of the twenty French subjects 
asked for a replay of tones, whereas only five 
of the Norwegians did so. 

The results, as depicted in Figure 1 1-2, show 
the variations in conformity under the various 
experimental conditions and also demonstrate 
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Figure / 7-2. Differences in compliances on the part of French 
and Norwegian students under social pressure (Milgram, 1961 }. 



the consistency with which French students 
resisted conformity. No matter bow the data 
are analyzed, they point to the greater indepen- 
dence on the part of French students. Twelve 
percent of the Norwegian students conformed 
to the false norms on all sixteen of the critical 
trials, as contrasted with only 1 % of the French. 
Forty-one percent of the French students never 
yielded to the false norm, whereas only 25% 
of the Norwegians were nonyielders. 

One of the explanations for the difference 
in behavior between French and Norwegian 
students lies in the fact that the members of 
each national group tend to perceive and react 
to a given situation in a different fashion. Not 
only are Norwegians inclined to depend more 
on the judgment of others for the way in which 
they judge reality, but they also appear to 
regard the judgment and approval of their 
peers in a more positive way. 

The results of the Milgram study would sug- 
gest that Norwegians are more group-reliant 
than the French. But what about other Scan- 


dinavian cultures? Whereas the Norwegians 
have a reputation for being gregarious and 
socially accessible, the Swedes are reputed to 
be unsociable and introverted. According to 
information gathered by Fredrick Koenig 
(1971), Swedes are less responsive to their chil- 
dren than American or French parents, and 
strive to develop within them a sense of 
independence and emotional self-reliance. 

Koenig conducted a comparative study of 
social aspects of the self-concept among Ameri- 
can, French, and Swedish subjects. His device 
was the Twenty Statement Test, in which 
respondents are asked to nudce twenty state- 
ments defining or identifying, themselves— an- 
swers to the question: "Who -am 1?" The test 
can be scored in many ways, but Koenig was 
particularly interested in the percentage of 
"consensual” replies. Consensual responses are 
aspec.'s of the self as defined by others, espe- 
cially those that indicate some kind of anchor- 
age in a social system, such as Lutheran, sister, 
student, and pditiceMy censervatire. "Subcon- 
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sensual'* responses are those that are subjec- 
tive, personalized, and idiosyncratic, that need 
further escplanation by the respondent, such as 
nreJ, funky, comerned, and anxious to gut out of 
here The higher the proportion of consensual 
responses, the more the individual is apparently 
aware of and concerned about his relations with 
others, individually and collectively Inciden- 
tally, in light of the research on birth-order 
effects that wc discussed in Chapter 10, we 
would expect that first-borns (who rate higher 
on leadership, popularity, and affiliation 
behavior than later-borns) would score higher 
than later-borns in the percentage of consen- 
sual responses 

Koenigs results induatcd that Americans 
made more consensual responses than French 
subjetfs, who made more than Swedes Fur- 
thermore, first borns m all three cultuies were 
more consensuallv oriented than later-borns as 
Figure 11 i shows Koenigs results are not 
only consistent with cultural stereotypes about 
Swedes, but tht y also show the expected differ- 
ence between Frtnch and Americans Birth 



Figure Z/-^, Percentages of consnuru! (/ c 
socially oriented) responses nude by first born and 
later-born American, French, and Swedish subjects 
to the question, **Who am /?'’ (Koenig, 1971 ). 


order differences are also in line with expecta- 
tions. 

The relationship between group orientation 
and nonconformity was also explored by J. W. 
Berry (1967), who exposed Scottish, Eskimo, 
and Temne (a West African Tribe) subjects to 
a false-norm situation The device he used is 
depicted in Figure 11-4 It consists of a refer- 
ence line, followed by eight lines of varying 
length The subject is asked to say which of 
the comparison lines is the same length as the 
reference line The experimenter offers to 
“help” the subject by saying tl at most people 
say It is the sixth line, or whatever In Figure 
1 1-4, the correct answer is the second line, and 
the experimenter has suggested the seventh 
line as the right one 

Berry expected that Eskimo and Scottish 
subjects would show less conformity than the 


X “ 


Figure l]-4^ Sample page from a test 
sheet used m an e\peftment to test a 
suhjeiFs udiingness to modify hts 
judgment m (onformity to a false 
noim (Beil), 1907 L»pyught© 

1967 by the American Psychological 
Association Reprinted by permission ) 
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Temne. He based this hypothesis on 
anthropologists' reports that Eskimos tend to 
be lenient in disciplining their children and per- 
mit a great deal of individualism among them. 
The Eskimo culture also prizes independence, 
self-reliance, and venturesomeness. The non- 
conformity and independence of Scottish peo- 
ple is not only legendary, but, like that of the 
French, is confirmed by many observers. The 
Temne raise one crop of rice a year, and the 
yield is collected by the village, to be doled 
out to each family during the year, in accord- 
ance with its requirements and the amount 
available for distribution. Such a situation 
makes a for a high degree of interdependence. 
Hence, it comes as no surprise to learn that 
although the Temne indulge their infants, strict 
conformity to norms is expected of children, 
deviatiiins are severely disciplined, and 
individuality is not tolerated. 

Berry’s results confirmed his hypotheses. 
Out of a maximum conformity score of H, the 
Temne averaged about 9; the Scottish subfects, 
4; and the Eskimos, 2 ^ 2 . 

Cultural differences in the perception of 
interpersonal relations 

The research we have cited in the foregoing 
discussion suggests that "reality” is to a large 
degree governed by cultural norms. In some 
cultures, the individual is free to trust his own 
senses cy his personal judgment; in others, he 
is expected to look to the group for guidance. 
What each culture provides for its members, 
therefore, is a particular way of looking at real- 
ity, the environment, and oneself as well. 

This is particularly true when it comes to 
interpersonal relations. Triandis, Vassiliou, and 
Nassiakou (1968) have made extensive and 
detailed comparisons of Greek and American 
perceptions of roles as a way of describing the 
two “subjective cultures" — the cultures as they 
are perceived by their respective members. 


One of their methods is that of comparing dif- 
ferent role perceptions. In what ways, for 
example, do Americans and Greeks differ in 
their perceptions of the proper relationship a 
mother should have toward her son.*^ As Table 
li-1 indicates, there are some similarities 
between the two cultures, but the "status differ- 
rential" between American mothers and their 
sons is slightly less than between Greek 
mothers and their sons. American mothers 
expect to be companions to their sons on occa- 
sion, as "Go to movie with" and "Share respon- 
sibility with" suggest. Greek mothers have few 
ideas along these lines, but instead, as the inves- 
tigators point out, expect "trouble" from their 
sons, and as a consequence are expected to 
help, study with, advise, feel sorry for, and not 
be impatient with them. 

Foreman-laborer roles arc to some extent 
similar in the two cultures, bur the American 
foreman, as the investigators indicate, is 
expected to engage in more give and take" 
' with an employee, whereas the Greek foreman 
is expected to be more exploitive, domineer- 
ing, and aloof. 

Adamantia Pollis (1965) has observed that 
the Greek’s self-concept tends to be quite dif- 
ferent from the concepts individuals have of 
themselves in other Western cultures. Whereas 
other cultures emphasize the individual’s 
responsibility to himself in determining who he 
is, what his goals are, and what his behavior 
should be, the Greek culture defines the person 
otherwise: "Self-definition is in terms of group 
relatedness and not as an individual; existence 
as an individual separate from thes^* groups is 
inconceivable. Nothing demonstrates more 
dramatically the absence of the notion of an 
autonomous individual than the absence of a 
word in Greek for privacy” [p. 32]. 

Self-esteem is defined in Greece in terms of 
how one’s prescribed obligations and loyalties 
are fulfilled. Social control in Western societies 
is to a large extent based on guilt mechanisms, 
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Table 11-1 Role Profiles from the American and G reek Cultures 

Rankings of Ways in Which Mothers Are Expected to Behave Toward 
Sons, and Foremen toward Laborers {after T riandis, V as siltou, & 

Nassiakou, 1968) 


American expectations 

Greek expectations 

Mother s behavior toward son 

-b 

Stand up for 

Help 

Reward 

Cooperate with 

Love 

Study with 

Admire 

Rewapi 

Show concern for 

Advise 

Protect 

Teach 

tiuy gift for 

Admire 

Praise 

Be interested in 

Go to movie with 

Feel sympathetic toward 

C ry for 

Love 

Wish gocKl luck to 

Enjoy 

Share responsibility with 

Not be enemy of 

Foreman s behavior toward laborer 

Argue with 

Disagree with 

Command 

Not confess sms to 

Be annoyed by 

Treat as a subordinate 

Teach 

Correct 

Advise 

Reprimand 

St old 

Appoint 

Exploit 

Advise 

Teach 

Not ask for advice 

Not thank for goods 

Not ask for help 

Reprimand 

Not apologize 

Look down upon 

Not express gratitude to 


whereby the individual cakes on the values and 
behavior standards of his society and app '^s 
them to himself This is possible only in cul- 
tures in which the individual has the freedom 
for self-determination In the Greek culture, 
the individual does not have this freedom, and 
the penalty for wrongdoing is exposure and 
shame 

Polbs says that the reputation that Greeks 
have for nonconformity and individuality is 
actually a product of unbending loyalty to their 


group and what it stands for Compromise, 
which elsewiiere is recognized as essential for 
the democratic process, is seen as a betrayal 
of group loyalties 

C ulturally derived attitudes of this type help 
explain the perplexity reported by James 
Skinner (1966), an American psychiatrist who 
worked for a while in Greece Skinner noted 
that Greek psychiatrists, even those who had 
been trained abroad, seemed to be unable to 
perceive blame-avoidance as pathological For 
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example, when Greek patients told theic 
psychiatrist that they did not feel responsible 
for interpersonal and other problems they were 
experiencing, an attitude that is typical among 
Greek men, he tended to accept it uncrititally, 
even though his training had stressed the point 
that such problems could not be resolved until 
patients accepted some measure of personal 
responsibility. Both the psychiatrist and his 
patients believed it essential that the burden 
of personal guilt and responsibility must some- 
how be placed elsewhere In a culture that is 
shame-oriented, rather than guilt-orientcd 
however, such views are not unexpected. 

This tendency to externalize events and their 
causes also appears in other forms. Skinner 
noted that Greeks tended to perceive interper- 
sonal relations in ways that to him seemed 
grossly oversimplified. For example, if a Greek 
experienced difficulties in carrying out a plan 
or an activity, he tended to attribute his failure 
to the deliberate sabotage or interference of 
some person. 

Perceiving the everyday world 

Wayne Dennis (1957) is the author of another 
comparative study that reflects differences in 
the way in which American and Arab children 
regard everyday objects. Dennis asked Ameri- 
can, Lebanese, and Sudanese children to tell 

him "What is for^’’ Some of Dennis’ 

findings are reported in Table 11-2. The 
answers to this simple question not only 
showed differences in cultural attitudes, but 
also pointed to major differences in attitudes 
and values in the culture. Although children 
in all three cultural contexts tended to regard 
the mouth primarily as useful in eating, Ameri- 
can children were more likely to mention its 
use in talking. This difference may reflect 
parental attitudes toward the participation of 
children in discussions. Traditional mores 
specify that ^'Children should be seen and not 


heard.'* Inasmuch as Lebanese customs ace 
more traditional than American, and Sudanese 
are more traditional than Lebanese, it is not 
too surprising that these differences in 
traditionalism should be reflected in children's 
beliefs that the mouth is for talking. The 
appearance of "drinking" in the Sudanese 
replies was attributed by Dennis to the fact that 
the hot climate requires greater consumption 
of water. The use of hands also reflects local 
customs and the degree to which a culture has 
been Westernized. In the Sudan, eating without 
the use of cutlery is mote common than it is 
in Lebanon, where, in turn, it is more common 
than It IS in the United States Reactions to 
father and mother reflect diflcrenci s in roles. 
Westernization, and perceptions Note that the 
respt^nse "nursing" to mother appears only 
among the Sudanese. 

Boy and ^trl also evoke differential reactions. 
Girls are more likely to be i e . as 

"working, helping parents, upc of 

response is also more cimimon i.i Aiab 
countries. "Playing" is a response ti.at seems 
to be characteristically American (children m 
all cultures play, but the American ihiidl»o<»d 
years are more play centered than most Play 
is seen by Americans as very important for the 
proper development of children, and the child 
who does not or cannot play is viewed with 
some concern Do^^ and lats also figure in this 
play orientation In America, they are included 
in many households to facilitate play experi- 
ences, whereas the Middle East household is 
more likely to include them for utilitarian pur- 
poses. 

Gold also evokes a differential response, and 
one that is contrary to expectations based on 
common sense. One would expect that p>eople 
in Lebanon and the Sudan, being less affluent 
than Americans, would be less likely to possess 
gold jewelry, yet the opposite is true. Most 
American women, even affluent ones, wear 
gold-colored "costume jewelry," whereas 



Table 11^2. Differences tn Replies from American, Lebanese, and 
Sudanese Children to the Question "Wr>at Is for''*' (Denms, 1937) 



Percentage of response frequencies 

Srimulus wnrds ^nd 

use — catei?ories 

American 

I ebanest 

Sundanese 

Mouth 

eating 

61 

' 1 

71 

talking 

V) 

22 

14 

drinking 

0 

0 

7 

Hands 

earing 

6 

2 5 

55 

writing 

1 L 

10 

16 

working 

12 

12 

12 

playing 

1 

1 

0 

Mother 

providing tood 

16 

51 

7 

providiiic. <- i 

62 

1 { 

4l 

nursing 

0 

0 

19 

hdthc r 
'\orkiMi, 

< u fling ini>ne\ 

'S 

V) 

10 

buying 

1 

16 


provivling care 

j ^ 

6 

16 

assisting tamiK 

i * 

s 

■'9 

Bo\ 

going to sc hold 

i() 

s 

7 

working. 

helping parents 


24 

1 ^ 

future reference 

1 [ 

20 

1 > 

pla^ in^ 


0 

0 

Girl 

going CO school 

12 


9 

working, 

helping paienrs 

28 

4^ 


future refeu nee 

12 

1 1 

0 

playms 

2 " 

s 

0 

Dogs 

guarding, watching 

16 

66 

( 2 

barking, biting 


19 

0 

hunting 

1 

8 


pets, plaving 

^9 

4 


Cats 

catching mice 

16 

65 

55 

meowing 

6 

15 

2 

pets, playing 

52 

6 

7 

Gold 

decorative 

16 

53 

67 

economic 

61 

26 

2 
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women in the Mediterranean area, itreq>ective 
of their economic level, would feel humiliated 
at having to wear any jewelry that was an imita- 
tion of gold. There is, of course, an economic 
aspect to this, in that gold jewelry can be 
pawned and hence has a degree of built-in 
economic security. But even more imponant 
is the feeling that the wearing of imitation gold 
means that one's husband is cheap, unapprecia- 
tive, and has no pride. The American child sees 
very Utde gold and hence is inclined to think 
of it in abstract (economic) terms, whereas in 
the Middle East a child’s mother is likely to 
go about her household chores loaded down 
with real gold jewelry. 

Reaction to catastrophe 

The wav in which the members of different 
ethnic groups respond to danger also suggests 
clues as to perceptual styles. At 1:05 A.M., on 
May 23, I960, a great tsunami or “tidal wave,” 
caused by an earthquake off the coast of Chile, 
destroyed some 500 dwellings in the city of 
Hilo, Hawaii. Sixty-one persons lost their lives 
in the wreckage. A 20-minute warning blast on 
a siren was sounded more than 4 hours before 
the tsunami hit the city, but only 40% of the 
residents of the low-lying section of town 
evacuated the area. Ninety-five percent of the 
persons interviewed later admitted that they 
had heard the siren, and 94% of this group 
said they knew what it meant. The chief differ- 
ence between those who left the area when the 
siren sounded and those who stayed turned out 
to be an ethnic one. As Table 1 1-3 shows, a 
majority of Filipinos, Japanese, and Portuguese 
did not leave, whereas a majority of Hawaiians 
did. The researchers suggested that the differ- 
ence may have been due to the fact that 
Hawaiians have a rather elaborate mythology 
about the pan Polynesian deities play in 
geophysical events and that such a belief 
facilitated adaptive reactions. In other words. 


Table 11-3. Percentagi Differences in the 
Behavior of Members of Various Ethnic Croups in 
Hilo, Hawaii, on Hearing the Warning Siren in 
Advance of the Tidal Wave of May 23, I960 
(Lachman, Tatsuoka, & Bonk, 1961) 


Ethnic 

group 

Behavior on hearing the 
warning siren 

Left the area 

Remained 
in the area 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Filipino 

30 

69 

Japanese 

31 

69 

Portuguese 

7 

93 

Hawaiian 

69 

31 


belief in the gods enabled the Hawaiians to be 
more realistic about the impending danger 
(Lachman, Tatsuoka, & Bonk, 1961). Whatever 
'the reason, the results of the survey make it 
clear that the Hawaiians perceived the situation 
quite differently than other ethnic groups and 
suggest that the reason for this difference may 
be found in the values and attitudes of the cul- 
tures involved. 

The culture as a perceptual filter 

There is another interesting implication in the 
findings of the Hilo study. The Hawaiians are 
perhaps the least Westernized of the ethnic 
groups represented in the survey, yet they were 
the most responsive to the warning signal. 
Other data picked up by the research teami 
show that level of education was of negligiblel 
survival value: although persons with high 
school education were somewhat more likely, 
to leave the area, college-educated persons 
were as likely to remain as were persons with 
only a grade school education. Clues as to the 
possible meaning of these dau may be found 
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in the comments made by D. O. Hebb (1955b) 
as he reviewed some research conducted at 
McGill University dealing with reactions to iso- 
lation. The findings of these various studies are 
consistent with research we reviewed briefly in 
Chapter 2, namely, that exposure to stimula- 
tion, and particularly social stimulation, pro- 
motes general effectiveness, and isolation 
appears to prevent the development of effec- 
tive responses to the environment. Stimulation 
is needed to keep the psyche functioning nor- 
mally, Hebb concluded, but there is a limit to 
the amount of stimulation an organism can 
absorb and still function effectively. In contrast 
to what 1 l! ilJ experiences, adults are exposed 
to more stimulation because they have to deal 
with a greater variety of complex situations, but 
the greater stimulation they have to cope with 
does not evoke a corresponding amount of 
reaction, as it would if they were children. 
Hebb asked himself how adults were able to 
avoid chronic states of arousal and concluded 
that man's culture acts like a “protective 
ccKoon" that filters or screens out all stimuli 
except those that are directly meaningful or 
relevant to the matter at hand. 

In other words, our culture “programs” us 
to perceive those stimuli that are consistent 
with the usual events in an orderly, civilized 
world. It does not prepare us personally to deal 
with catastrophes, like tidal waves. Some of the 
institutions of society, like the Are department 
or the Red Cross, may be prepared for catas- 
trophes, but their operations are not a part of 
our everyday life style. It is possible, then, that 
a thoroughly acculturated person may simply 
“not get the message" when he is signaled that 
a catastrophe is imminent, because he cannot 
perceive how such a thing can happen to him. 

To return to the Hilo study, it appears that 
the less sophisticated Hawaiians were able to 
respond in a more adaptive way to the immi- 
nent disaster than the more sophisticated 
Japanese. Interviews of those who did not 
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evacuate the danger area in advance of the 
tsunami show that they really did not think 
they were in danger. For example, they thought 
there niight be another warning or that they 
were situated high enough to be safe. But if 
Hebb's analysis of the way in which we insulate 
ourselves against the perception of potentially 
distressing events is valid, such replies may be 
considered rationalizations. What we learn 
from our culture is how to perceive our envi- 
ronment, and if we are trying to attain a rela- 
tively calm and stable way of life, we are 
inclined to misperceive or overlook events and 
elements that possess a high potential for dis- 
turbance. 


Core Values 

American core values 

One way to look at the kinds of perceptions 
we learn from our culture is to view them as 
being organized around core values, that is, cer- 
tain values that have a kind of priority or prece- 
dence in determining other values and 
attitudes. “Fair play" may be considered to be 
a core value in Anglo-American cultures, 
because a whole complex of attitudes and 
values is dependent on it — willingness to abide 
by referees’ decisions even when they are dis- 
liked, the use of a light line in game Ashing, 
and so forth. 

Walter Gruen (1964, 1966) has attempted 
a kind of chart of American core values (see 
Table 11-4), using results of a questionnaire 
composed of items that were found to be cor- 
related with one another when the question- 
naire was submitted to a sample of middle-class 
(MC) Americans. He found that working-class 
(WC) people agreed with the statements more 
than lower-middle-class (LMC) individuals, 
who, in turn, were more accepting of them than 
upper-middle-class (UMC) persons. People 50 
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Table //—f. American Core Values (after Gruen, 1966) 


1. V^rous pursuit of status change 

through upward social mobility. 

1.1 Success defined in terms of upward 
mobility and change in role (as con- 
trasted with maintenance of stable 
role development). 

1.2 Gratification of wishes postponed to 
the future (as contrasted with imme- 
diate satisfaction of wishes). 

1.3 Optimism about the possibility of 
success resulting from one’s own 
efforts. 

2. Positive value attached to external and 

superficial qualities. 

2. 1 Preference for extraversion as a basis 
for social interaction (e.g., many 
casual acquaintances, rather than a 
few close friends). 

2.2 Preference for superficial and stereo- 
typed forms of expression (rather 
than unique, genuine, and more per- 
sonalized kinds of self-expression). 

2.3 Positive valuing of youth and pretti- 
ness (as contrasted with a preference 
for qualities characterized by maturity, 
suspended judgment, and the "patina” 
of age). 

2.4 Lack of interest in reading and in 
books. 

2.3 Externaiization of blame for one's fate 
(in contrast to internalization of blame 
— blaming oneself for one’s problems). 

3. Standardization of behavior. 

3.1 Insistence on conformity to commun- 
ity standards of behavior (as con- 
trasted with a tolerance for individual- 
istic or personalized standards). 

3.2 Preference for employment with 
stable, well known organizations (in 
contrast with self-employment). 

3.3 Endorsement of traditional morality. 

4. Impulse control and restriction. 

4.1 Tense, tight control of emotional 
expression (as opposed to free 


relaxed, uninhibited expression of 
feelings). 

4.2 Preoccupation with schedules, regu- 
larity, and promptness (as contrasted 
with spontaneous and unstructured 
approach to daily routines). 

4.3 Extreme concern with cleanliness for 
its own sake (as contrasted with 
functional cleanliness). 

4.4 Preference for bland food, or food 
with little variety (in contrast to food 
of considerable variety, flavored with 
spices and sauces). 

4.5 Belief in romantic love (a.s opposed to 
love resulting from growth in mutual 
understanding and acceptance and the 
development of interests in common). ^ 

4.6 Involvement in activity in order to 
avoid sensual experiences (as opposed 
to deliberate involvement in and 
enjoyment of sensual experiences). 

, 4.7 Emphasis on keeping busy (in contrast 
to the enjoyment of idle time and 
leisure for its own ^ake). 

4.8 Relaxation and recreation as health 
measures (rather than as enjoyable 
activities for their own sake). 

4.9 Faith in rationality (as contrasted with 
faith in intuition or in decisions that 
are based on or take cognizance of 
feelings and emotions). 

5. Cult of freedom. 

5.1 Preference for small, autonomous 
families, without much personal in- 
volvement or interdependency (rather 
than close, interdependent ties with 
the extended family). 

5.2 Equality of birth (rather than limita- 
tions based on biological and social 
inheritance). 

5.3 Unlimited freedom for individuals (as 
against responsibility and commit- 
ment to others). 
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years and older tended to agree with them more 
than people 40 yesus and younger. High scorers 
among college students tended to be more 
yielding, when tested in the Asch conformity 
situation we described earlier. High scorers 
also showed a 'greater degree of conventional- 
ity, in that they tended to prefer styles of dress, 
furniture, and cars that were preferred by a 
majority of students. High scorers preferred to 
read Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post, and the 
Reader*! Digest, and tended to avoid magazines 
like Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, Saturday Revieu^ 
and the New Yorker, The questionnaire was also 
tested on saxpnlps of German MC adults, Aus- 
tralian university students, and Northern Irish 
UMC adults. Results from all three groups dif- 
fered significantly from comparable American 
groups, thus suggesting that the statements 
actually do reflect American value patterns. 

Earlier students of American values (e.g., 
Loeb, 1953) had reported that the LMC was 
most concerned with maintaining and affirming 
the key core values. However, Gruen's 
research suggests that concern for these values 
has shifted to the WC, and that the LMC, like 
the UMC, is becoming more pluralistic in the 
values it endorses. Some validity to this conclu- 
sion is lent by the fact that teachers told Gruen 
that they were somewhat inclined to encourage 
the development of counternorm values, 
whereas a generation ago teachefs were consi- 
dered to give a strong endorsement to the core 
culture. 

There are two points that should be made 
before we leave this study. One is that the core 
values listed in Table 11-4 are somewhat incon- 
sistent. There is forthright endorsement of 
individual liberty, for example, and equally 
forthright endorsement of conformity. Upward 
mobility creates changes and thrives in a chang- 
ing, pluralistic social environment; this is 
incompatible with the traditionalism and long- 
ing for the security to be found in well-known, 
well-established organizations reflected in 


other values.. However, the values are more 
consistent than inconsistent and are to a large 
extent interrelated. 

The other point is that there is an overlap 
between these core values and the values 
characteristic of other cultures. Cultures do not 
exist as isolates in time and space. There is a 
great deal of borrowing and exchange among 
cultures, and cultures may develop similar 
values quite independently of each other. 
Gruen found that Australian students endorsed 
upward mobility, just as American students did, 
but favored tighter emotional^control. As con- 
trasted with American subjects, Germans were 
more likely to reject values related to extraver- 
sion, conformity, bland food, and the avoidance 
of sensuality, but gave an even stronger 
endorsement of statements relating to emo- 
tional control, romantic love, and punctuality. 
The Northern Irish subjects agreed very 
strongly with questionnaire items in a given 
value cluster but also disagreed strongly with 
others in the same area, thus suggesting that 
a different set of interlocking core values 
characterized their culture. 

German-American differences 

The question of similarities and differences 
between value systems was explored by 
McClelland and others (1958), who studied the 
responses of American and German adolescent 
males to TAT cards selected to evoke imagery 
related to needs for achievement (n Ach) and 
affiliation (n Aff). The American boys had more 
n Ach than their German counterparts, but 
there was no statistically significant difference 
in the n Aff scores of the two groups There 
were, howevejf; a number of qualitative differ- 
ences in the way the two groups regarded their 
obligations to themselves and to society. The 
differences, revealed partly by the TAT stories 
and partly by a questionnaire administered in 
connection with the study, are summarized 
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bridly in Table 11-3. Boch American and Ger- menc in about five different group activities, 


man boys were inclined to endorse the idea of 
invesdfig time and energy in accomplishing 
something, but for American boys the 
‘^something" was more likely to be related to 
their personal plans for self-development, 
whereas for the Germans the ‘"something" was 
more likely to be related to their obligations 
to others. This does not mean that the AfHderi- 
cans are unconcerned about others. As our pre- 
vious discussions would indicate, the peer 
group plays a vital part in the lives of Ameri- 
cans, and particularly in the lives of adolescents. 
Hence, h is no surprise to learn that the typical 
American youth in this study reported involve- 

TaUe i i Differences in the Ways A merican 
and German Youths Perceive their Obligations to 
Thendelves and to Society (McClelland, Sturr, 
Knapp, & Wendt, 1958) 

Obligation to self 

United States High motivation to achieve (n 
Ach), coupled with an 
emphasis on individual ac- 
complishment and self- 
development 

Germany High degree of "rational striv- 
ing" (get the job done), 
greater emphasis on self- 
denial and self-restraint, 
greater participation in in- 
dividualistic activities 

Obligation to society 

United States Active participation in a wide 
range of group activities, 
couplecT with a greater sen- 
sitivity to the opinions and 
feelings of others 

Germany Greater concern over obliga- 
tions to an idealistic code of 
decency (governing inter- 
personal behavior) 


whereas the typical German reported only one. 
The German is more concerned with the “idea" 
or the ideals of the group — the group in 
general, whereas the American tends to be 
interested in his interaction and social success 
with individuals in groups. The German stu- 
dent feels under strong obligation to the one 
or two groups in which he holds membership, 
whereas the American student is more broadly 
concerned, although concerned in a more 
limited way, with the several groups in which 
he bolds membership. Americans are more^ 
likely to join groups in order to accomplish a 
particular purpose — to socialize, go swimming 
or hiking, carry out a panicular task that is best 
done in a group context, and the like. The Ger- 
man, on the other hand, is looking for a place 
to invest his loyalty. Americans decide quickly 
and easily whether they want to pin a group; 
for a German, this decision comes only after 
a * considerable degree of soul searching. 
Whereas the American is more likely to take 
his recreation in group context, the German 
is more inclined to find modes of recreation 
(stamp collection, reading, hiking) that can be 
done alone. 

Bringing about changes in values 

One question that often comes up when Ameri- 
cans discuss cultural values is: Can values be 
changed.^ This question has been raised with 
respect to both Japan and Germany, par- 
ticularly with regard to the kin^s of values 
underlying the behavior of their respective 
populations before and during World War II. 
Such problems are not readily amenable to 
social research, but some questionnaire studies, 
like the one just cited, shed some light on the 
structural aspects of the attitudes and values 
under consideration. The question has par- 
ticularly interesting implications with respect to 
Japan, inasmuch as there has been a marked 
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change ifi the formal aspects of government 
since the war. The question might be phrased: 
Has the introduction of democratic govern- 
mental forms in Japan had any effect on the 
attitudes and values of the Japanese people? 

F. Kenneth Berrien U965) has found that 
there is still a considerable degree of deference 
on the part of Japanese people in their interac- 
tion with people of higher status. For example, 
549f of Japanese blue-collar workers said that 
they would give up their seat il rheir immediate 
superior entered a crowded bus on which they 
were riding, whereas only of American 

blue-collar workers said they would offer their 
scat, since the fair rule is “First come, first 
served." When asked what they thought of 
their work, most Japanese employees main- 
tained that It w'as a pan ot lilc comparable tii 
imptirtance to their life oil the job, whereas 
most American workers were inclined to assign 
their work to a more subordinate place in their 
lives. 

Berrien (1966) also administered the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPSj, 
a questionnaire designed to measure the 
strength ot fifteen psychological needs. Ameri- 
can male students tended to score higher on 
needs for deference, at hievernent, alhliunon, 
and dominance, whereas Japanese male stu- 
dents tended to score higher on needs for 
abasement, change, and endurance. American 
female students tended to score higher on 
needs for delerence, achievement, afnlittion, 
dominance, and nurrurance, whereas Japanese 
female students tended to score higher t need 
for endurance. In analyzing the scores for 
Japanese men, Berrien concluded that, except 
for the unexpectedly lower scores on defer- 
ence, the values reflected in the scores seemed 
to conform with the stereotype i»f the Japanese 
people, as revealed by their cultural and politi- 
cal history. The pattern of self-abasement, a 
reluctance to accept responsibility for leader- 
ship, a capacity for hard work, and a generally 


lower level of personal aspiration seemed to 
him to indicate that there had been not much 
change in these Japanese values since the 
period before World War II. He did note, how- 
ever, that the low need for deference and the 
. high need for change were both in marked con- 
trast to the general direction of the values. He 
mterpreted the EPPS scores for Japanese 
women students as indicating a desire to avoid 
becoming personally involved with others, and 
to maintain a higli degree of insulation from 
community affairs. 

After reviewing his own and other research, 
Berrien concluded that there was cause for 
both c'piirnism and pessimism with respect to 
the growth of democratic values in Japan during 
the last twenty years. On the one hand, he 
noted tue strong needs for self-abasement, and 
unwillingness to assume leadership, and the 
tendency to isolate oneself from the coirfeaun- 
ity that we have noted earlier. On the positive 
side, he noted that Japanese students appear 
to be more concerned than American students 
about censorship, freedom of speech, and fair- 
employment practices. In these respects, the 
Japanese appeared to be more liberal than 
Ameiicans. He felt that mere data were 
needed, however, before one could decide 
whether these tendencies were indicative of a 
basic trend toward democratic attitudes and 
values or whether they were merely a tempor- 
ary pliase in Japanese thinking. In any event, 
Berrien questioned whether Japanese political 
and governmental operations, although out-' 
wardly democratic, were having any funda- 
mental effect on attitudes and values of the 
Japanese people. 

This gap between surface and subsurface 
aspects of Dehavior was explored by Stanlefy C. 
Flog who noted that there are many 

inJicuuons oi cross-cultural exchanges between 
the United States and Germany. Americans 
drive Volkswagens, Forsches, and JMercec^s, 
use German precision cameras, and consume 
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bfge quanddes of German beer. Germans, for* 
their part, consume large quantides of Coca- 
Cola, shop at American-style supermarkets, 
and are very fond of American films. He found 
no evidence, however, that American and Ger- 
man personality trends were merging. He 
found that Germans and Americans were 
essentially much as Kun Lewin ( 193 3) ' 
described them over a generation a,^o: Ger- 
mans are sdff, formal, and self-inhibited with 
ail but a few of their very close, intimate 
friends, whereas Americans tend to be affable, 
reined, and socially at ease even with stran- 
gers. Plog also found that Americans are much 
i£ore willing than Germans to communicate 
information about themselves to a wide range 
of people, both strangers and indmates. 

The extremely low level of leadership dis- 
played by German women, as indicated in 
Figure 4-3, also suggests that there has beta 
litde change in their status in the years follow- 
ing World War 11 (Almond A Verba, 1963). 

Acculturation and n Ach 

Although Berrien's research suggests that the 
learning of some Western modes of behavior 
has been impeded in Japan by the hold of more 
tradidonal values, dther research indicates that 
such values may aid the Japanese in other 
respects. Edward Norbeck and George DeVos 
(1961) have reviewed studies reladng to the 
adapution of Japanese to American ways. 'The 
question has been asked why Japanese immi- 
grants and their descendants have so readily 
adopted American attitudes and values, espe- 
cially the motive to achieve, whereas other 
minority groups, some of them targets of less 
social discrimination, have resisted accultura- 
tion. 

The success of the Japanese- Americans can 
apparently be explained, at least in part, by the 
fict duw Ji^ianese values of perseveiance in 
pttftuit of long'term goals, self-denial, obedi- 


ence to authority, and a sense of obligaition to 
parents are consistent with and reinforce 
American values that stress achievement and 
working for future goals. The drive to achieve 
is intensified by the desire of Japanese- 
Americans to honor their parents and to satisfy 
their obligations toward them by fulfilling the 
occupational goals that the latter have encour- 
aged them to set. 

These conclusions are supported to some 
degree by the finding that descendants of 
Japanese who settled in cultures which do not 
emphasize achievement values (e.g., Peru) 
show less achievement motivation than do 
Japanese- Americans. 


Summary 

A culture consists of systems of values, beliefs, 
norms, artifiacts, and symbols tharhavc been 
developed by a society and that are shared by 
Its members. Such systems exert a profound 
influence on the personality of the individual. 
Investigations carried on in the contexts of dif- 
ferent cultures are necessary procedures for 
testing the validity of social psychological prin- 
ciples. 

The learning of appropnate patterns of 
behavior begins during infancy, with the par- 
ents serving as agents of the culture. This learn- 
ing takes place as much by the way in which 
parents behave toward children as in what they 
tell them. An example is given of the differ- 
ences in the interaction between American chil- 
dren and their parents in public parks and that 
of French children and their parents^ American 
children are allowed a great deal more freedom 
to play in the din and to interact with other 
children tl«n French children are. American 
children are thus learning about a world that 
should be esq>Iored and investigated indepen- 
dently, whereas French children are leji’ning 
about a world that is potentially dangerous, but 
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which U in the charge of powerful, oihniscient 
individuals, who have imposed a certain struc- 
tute that should not be challenged or inves- 
tigated. These two differences in world view 
lead to children’s behavior that Americans see 
as normal, but that Europeans see as undisci- 
plined. These values also appear in adult life, 
with French businessmen being more con- 
cerned than Americans with maintainif\g the 
status quo. In contrast to Russian children, 
American children are more peer-oriented and 
less adult-oriented. In contrast to Mexican chil- 
dren, Anglo-American children appear to be 
more ibl'ish and aggressive, continuing to com- 
pete long after they have anything to gain per- 
sonally from such activity. By way of contrast, 
Mexican children appear passive and unwilling 
to stand up for their rights, even when they 
have nothing to lose by doing so. 

These patterns appear to be related to adult 
behavior, in that Americans are perceived as 
somewhat forceful and independent, as con- 
duced with Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos. 
On the other hand, they are also seen as more 
generous and cooperative, thus suggesting that 
early patterns of selfishness come under some 
normative control. French children, too, grow 
up to be quite independent and relatively free 
of peer-group influence. The effect of cultural 
attitudes toward independence and the peer 
group can be measured by Asch-type situations 
involving false norms. Norwegians and West 
African Temne appear to be more susceptible 
to social pressure, and French, Eskimos, and 
Scottish, less so. In contrast to the French, 
Americans appear to have stronger affiliation 
’ needs, while Swedes have weaker ones, thus 
confirming stereotypes of the respective cul- 
tures. 


In comparison to other Western cultures, 
Greeks appear to define roles and intefpersooal 
relations differently. An individual is thou^t 
to derive his selfhood from his own group. Hiis 
interpretttion is coupled with social control 
through shame, rather than guilt, and a ten- 
dency to externalize the causes of one's 
behavior. 

The frames of reference provided by differ- 
ent cultures lead to differences in the way 
events of all types are percieved, irrespective 
of whether the event is an interpersonal 
encounter, a household object, or even an 
impending disaster. 'The culture acts as a kind 
of filter that screens out stimuli that contradkt 
or might disturb the individual’s view of his 
environment. The way in which the environ- 
ment is perceived is to a large extent deter- 
mined by the core values prescribed by the cul- 
ture. A study of American middle-class core 
values shows that they now are endorsed most 
strongly by working-class members and that 
middle-class people have shifted to more 
pluralistic sets*of values. 

Studies of differences between American 
and German values show that American boys 
scored higher in achievement motivation (n 
Ach), but there were no differences in affilia- 
tion need (n Aff) between the two groups. 
American boys are more involved with their 
peer groups, whereas German boys prefer 
individualistic activities. A study of Japanese 
values shows that changes take place slowly and 
that deference and self-abasement are still 
imponant t^ltural traits. On the other hand, 
the core values of the Japanese culture 
appeared to facilitate the progress and accultur- 
ation of Japanese emigrants in countries ‘where 
achievement is considered highly desirable. 
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CkfhUl 

At a number of points so far, we have 
discussed the effect that various social 
variables have on the way individuals perceive 
themselves, their behavior, and the stimuli in 
their environment. Social position is a case in 
point. A district attorney will perceive 
marijuana use quite differently than a social 
dropout will. Different positions occupied by 
the same individual will also change his 
perceptions. A district attorney, whose role 
prescription requires him to prosecute 
n^ijuana users, is bound to look on its use 
quite differently wheia he discovers his sixteen- 
year-old daughter using it. Whether this 
discovery will affect his attitudes and 
behavior in his official role i$ a matter of 
personal style, but the point is that the two 
different positions and sets of roles affect 
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attitudes in different ways. Similarly, the social 
dropout who is a heavy marijuana user and has 
almost a missionary zeal where it is concerned, 
may look on it differently when he discovers 
that his eight-year-old sister has been experi- 
menting with It. 

Cultural identities also affect perception, as 
we have noted in the previous chapter Greeks 
look on foremen differently than Americans 
do, and Sudanese children see fathers differ- 
ently than Lebanese or Americans do These 
differing perceptions lead to different expecta- 
tions, which, in turn, generate different behav- 
ior coward the person occupying the position 
in question 

In Chapter 10, when we discussed self- 
theory^, we noted that each of us segregates a 
pan oi our phenomenal or perceived environ- 
ment as pertaining especially to us. Combs and 
Snygg (1959) called this our penamJ stlj and 
described it also as an area of experience that 
has as its center our self-concept We perceive 
ob)ects within the area designated as our per- 
ceived self as being quite different from those 
elsewhere in our phenomenal environment 
For instance, when Navaho children were 
asked whether it was possible to change the 
rules of games, their replies were qualified in 
terms of whether the games were Navaho or 
white. As Table 12-1 shows, changing the rules 


Table 12--1, Ansuers of Navaho Children 
and Adolescent to the Question 
Can Game Rules Be Chan^ed^ 

(after Havighurst & NeW^rten, 



Navaho gaimes 

White games 

Answers 

* 


Yes 

♦ 3% 

74% 

No 

97% 

26% 


of Navaho games was seen by them as virtually 
impossible, whereas three-fourths of the group 
sampled believed fhat the rules of white peo- 
ple s games could be changed (Havighurst & 
Neugarten, 1955) 

Any situation that makes us more conscious 
of ourselves is likely to affect our perception 
of events and obiecrs that are seen as related 
to our identities Asking Navaho thildren to 
comment on the possibility of changing game 
rufcs IS an example of that principle They were 
relatively relaxed when the possibility of chang- 
ing white people's games was under discussion, 
bur much more aroused and defensive when 
It was a matter of changing the rules (>t N n 
games The reason, of course, was that the ) U It 
identified with the Navaho games — the game'* 
were a part of the perceived sell In other 
terms, there was a degree of self-awareness 
when Navaho games were beiug discu-^sed that 
was not present when white peoples games 
. were concerned 

Evaluation Effects 

On being evaluated 

A somewhat similar phenomcn»)n occurs when 
individuals are being evaluated In one type of 
classroom ‘encounter game, students sit in a 
circle and are given cards each bearing a single 
word Each student reads his words aloud when 
his turn comes Later, when students arc asked 
what words tlieV cifti remember, they usually 
remember almost all the words they have 
uttered but relatively few of the ^'ords spoken 
by others When we utter even isolated words 
before an audience, we are well aware that our 
performance is being evaluated Evaluation car- 
ries with If the implication of failure and nor 
coming across very well, or even excitement 
at the possibility of making a good impression. 
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The readiness with which one's own ^ord cards 
are recalled can be, therefore, accounted for 
in terms of arousal effect one is more tense, 
more alert, and so forth. It can also be 
explained in terms of perception: the word we 
utter before a group becomes our word and 
quite different from the other words that were 
uttered. We have suffered a little anxiety for 
it, or at least worked a little for it, and hence 
have become invested in it. But whatever the 
source of our arousal, ir was undoubtedly 
evaluation that produced ir. 

Another possibility, of course, is that the 
m^sre presence of others produces the arousal 
that enhances our performance in remembering” 
“our” word This possibility was investigated by 
Paul B. Paulus and Petter Murdoch (1971), 
who had subjects learn nonsense words. The 
subjects were either told or not told that they 
would be tested on them before an audience. 
Results showed that they learned the words 
more successfully when they anticipated the 
evaluation of an audience than when not. In 
actuality, it did not matter, when testing time 
came, whether there was an audience or not. 
What counted was the anticipated evaluation, 
rather than arousal due to the presence of 
others. 

Much depends on w'ho is going to evaluate 
us. This point was demonstrated by an experi- 
ment with black boys aged "7 to 10 from kw- 
income neighborhoods in a large Northern c ity. 
The boys were instructed in a paired-associate 
learning task by either a black or a white experi- 
menter. Results showed that learning pro- 
ceeded most successfully when the experi- 
menter was black. For both instructors, praise 
was better than criticism in getting results, but 
boys who had a particularly high need for 
approval learned better when the black ex- 
perimenter criticized them than they did when 
the white experimenter praised them (Katz, 
Henchy, & Allen 1968). 


Evaluating others 

We are likely to have a favorable opinion of 
others when they arc able and competent, 
behave in pleasant and agreeable ways, indicate 
that they like us, are similar to us, and so forth. 
This tendency not only is consistent with com- 
mon sertsc, bur also has found support in 
research studies, as Elliot Aronson (1970) has 
noted. Aronson also makes the point that these 
outcomes can also be explained psychologically 
in terms of a general reward-cost or exchange 
type C)f theory, that is, we like people w'ho pro- 
vide us with maximum gratification at mini- 
4, mum expense, or, put into other words, we like 
people whose overall behavior is most reward- 
ing to us. People who are able and competent, 
for example, are potentially the best sources 
of help (and less likely to need help than 
incompetent people). 

Aronson goes on to say that although matters 
work out this way most of the time, there are 
instances in which the expected relationship 
between others’ competence and <^ur liking for 
them does not emerge. An example is to be 
found in research with discussion groups, in 
which participants with the best ideas are often 
not the best-liked members (Slater, 1955). 
What may be operating here is a kind of cur- 
vilinear relationship between ability and attrac- 
tiveness, in that while soniC degree of compe- 
tence makes an individual attractive, higher 
levels make target persons lcx)k too good — ; 
unapproachable, or perhaps nonhuman. His 
superiority may, furthermore, make the 
observer feel inferior. 

In support of this idea, Aronson notes that 
President Kennedy's popularity imr€a\ed after 
the Bay of* Pigs incident — the abortive and 
embarrassing invasion of Cuba in 1961. This 
increase in attractiveness could have been due 
to the fact that evidence of his fallibility made 
him more likable, bur it also could ‘nave<i>een 
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due to any number of ocher causes, as, for 
instance, the frank and open manner with 
which he accepted complete responsibility for 
the blunder 

, The real world, Aronson observed, is no 
place to test a hypothesis of this type, hence, 
an experiment was planned in which sub|ects 
listened to a tape recording of a presentation 
by one of four persons (a) a near-perfect 
individual, (b) a near-perfect individual who has 
a clumsy accident, (c) a mediocre person, and 
(d) a mediocre person who has a clumsy acci- 
dent The recordings all consisted of an inter- 
view in which the target person attempted to 
answer a set of very difhcult questions and then 
told ^mething about his college background 
The near-perfect individual answered 92 of 
the qui stions correctly and indicated that he 
had an excellent record in high school and col- 
lege The same actor placed the part of the 
mediocre person He answered only of 
the questions corrcctiv and said that hts record 
in high school and at college was onl) average 
Those subjects who listened to presentation 
No 2 or No 4 heard the target person end 
the interview with a good deal of noise and 
clatter, exclaiming Oh my goodness, I ve 
spilled coffee all over my new suit* The sub- 
jects were then asked to rate the target person 
in terms of the impression he made on them, 
the extent to which the> liked him, and the 
like As the results reported in Figure 12-1 
indicate, the near perfect target person, as 
hypothe^zed, was rateil higher than the 
mediocre one, but all the more so when he suf- 
fered the clumsy accident* The mediocre per- 
son who suffered the accident, however, 
evoked a considerable degree of rejection, as 
the lower graph line in Figure 12-1 shows 
(Aronson, Willerman, 6i Floyd, 1966) 

In another experiment, Aronson and Linder 
( 1 965) arranged for female subjects to overhear 
rhelDselves being evaluated by a person they 
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Figure 72*7. Differencet tn the rated 
attractnenesf of a near pirfec* and a 
mediocre t dr get per f on who either did or 
did not have en au kiiutd accident at the 
end of hts taped wtemeu (Aron ton 
Willerman, & Floyd 1966) 

thought was another subject, but who was actu- 
ally a confederate ot the experimenters Some 
subjects heard positive evaluations, while some 
heard negative ones The overheard conver- 
sations consisted of a senes of seven brief inter- 
views, hence, it was possible foe some of the 
subjects to hear negative evaluations of diem- 
selves that gradually became niure positive, 
while some heard positive reactions that gradu- 
ally became negative When subjects were 
asked to say how much they liked the evaluator, 
the most favorable ratings came from those 
who had hrst heard negative comments that 
later became positive As Figure 12-2 indKates, 



evaluators in this condition were rated even 
higher than those whose comments about the 
subieet were unitormly positive On thi othtr 
hand, those evaluators whose (omments were 
initially positive, but became negative, were 
disliked more than those whose comments 
were undormly negative 

Aronson interpreted this experiment 

in reward-eosr terms As expected the pe^sitivc 
evaluator was liked better than the negative 
erne, but the e valuator'w ho began negative and 
beeami positive was even meue attractive 
bti i ise her behavior helped to reduce the sub 
)eet s r iii/ an\iei> anil tension at hearing a 
negative evaluation ot hersell ( onverselv, the 
evaluator who began positive but beiame neg.! 
live got the lowest i iting because she evoked 
me^re anxiety on the parr i>f the listener As 



neg to pos pob nep pos ti 
Character of overheard evaluationb 

Figure 12-2, Si/hjects oj a;; 

evaluatoi uhnse otc^hiiu! conmaits 
about thiin ucm imtfalh m imi 

then bectWii pnstftvt, o/lntl) po\ tju it\ 
entirety nc e ot wcu /nif/all) Pps/tn 
and then becamt ne^atm (Aionumt 
Under f 7965^ 
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the subfeet heard the dl negative entique% she 
was embarrassed and tense, but she came to 
expect It as th< sessions continued, whereas the 
evaluator who wt^rsemd her comments intro- 
duced unexpeettil ek menrs and heighrcned the 
subject s tension ^ 

Self-fiiljilliiii^ ptophettts 

One interesting outcvime ot our talse percep- 
tions ot others is our tendency to behave 
toward them in sm h i wav as to make them 
valid I he classic studv of this effect is the held 
experiment conducted by Ri^senthal and Jacob- 
son ( 1%8), 111 which i lementarv teachers were 
t<3ld that tests showed rhu lertiin id their srii- 
dents had the poteiuialitv ot being Lte 
bloomers, aeademualK spe iking, and that 
with a little entouragement, they would 
bloom In actuality ol course, there were no 
such tests and the students had been selected 
at random A \ e ir later, intelligence test scores 
showed that the 1 ue bloomers had made 
gams rl at were signihianrly greiter than those 
of die rcst^of fh( ihildren fliL difte rerui s being 
most rn irked m the first inJ sieond giades The 
investigators iitributid the chingt m IQ to the 
teachers having Limununu ared their more 
favorable lxjci rations to rid late bloomers 

Attempts to repliiati what has become 
known as the Rostnrlnl ilfect have had 
mixed results, but with enough success to sug- 
gest that there mu hi simiething to it Jere 
I Brophy and Thom is L Cn od (l9'"0) found 
that teachers t* nd to beh ive difti re nrly toward 
ehildien thi \ had identifieel as high achievers, 
in that they wen moie likely to rephrase ques- 
tions directed at rhis group of children, to give 
more hints, ►ind to reinforce ei>rreet answers 
with praise and eomine nd uion Thus they 
facilitated the tulhllmc nt ot their pgiopheey 
for these children 

In another study, female students enrolled 
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in « child development course in university did 
some vdunteer teaching of sixth and seventh 
graven as part of a term project. Each of these 
teachers received a seadng chart for the class 
she was to teach and an indication as to whether 
a given child was from the school's program 
for die intellectually “gifted” or was in a 
“regular-track” group. The designations were, 
c& course, fictitious and had been randomly 
assigned. Results showed that the "gifted" stu- 
dents were called upon more and praised more 
than the "nongifted” (Rubovits & Maehr, 
1971). 

While these two studies do not provide sub- 
stantive evidence for the "Rosenthal effect," 
they do show that we tend to react toward 
another in accordAnce with the information we 
have concerning him. It seems logical that 
favorable treatment should evoke favorable 
reactions on his part, thus confirming our 
expectadons, even though the information we 
initially received had no basis in fact. 

Prejudice 

The kind of behavior that is involved in the 
self-fulfilling prophecy is characterized, of 
course, by bias or prejudice. The teachers who 
were led to believe that certain students were 
“gifted” or "late bloomers” were biased or prej- 
udiced in a favorable direction, just as they 
were biased in an unfavorable direction with 
respect to students who bad not been so desig- 
nated. Although “bias” and “prejudice” can 
have posidve or negative meanings, depending 
on the way a target person is perceived, it has 
become customary to use these words princi- 
pally in a negative way, inasmuch as negative 
bias or prejudice has damaging effects not only 
on interpersonal relations, but particularly on 
the tafget person’s self-esteem. 

This point was demonstrated in some 
resauch by Ralph Epstein and S. S. Komprita 
(1966), who asked black children to look at 


some slides that, depicted children who were 
described as ‘Tiraneans,” a fictitious ethnic 
designation. Half the children were shown 
slides of white children; the other half were 
shown black children. The subjects were then 
given a social distance questionnaire to measure 
their attitudes toward the fictitious group, a 
questionnaire that asked whether they would 
want to marry a Piranean when they grew up, 
whether they would want a Piranean to visit 
their country, and the like. Results showed that 
the children were more favorably disposed to 
the white than to the black Piraneans. 

Epstein and Komorita interpreted their find- 
ings as indicanng that black children learn self- 
rejecting attitudes that^ mirror the prevailing 
prejudices of the white majority. The attitudes 
were apparently learned from their parents, as 
indicated by a subsequent survey, in which the 
children were asked how theia parents would 
react to the Piraneans. 

The Epstein-Komorita experiment was un- 
dertaken a decade or so ago and its results may 
be less valid today. As we indicated earlier, 
investigations of doll-choices among black chil- 
dren show that they are becoming more accept- 
ing of their racial identity than they were in 
former years, llie principles illustrated by the 
study are still valid, nevertheless, in that they 
illustrate the effects of the negative and deni- 
grating attitudes of the majorjty group and also 
suggest that minority children pick up such 
attitudes from their parents. 

Another change in the social climate has 
come with the attempts of the dominant major- 
ity (at least the educated, middle-class sector) 
to moderate its attimdes (Cotdc, 1970). Some 
of this has come through greater association 
with black individuals on an e<)ual-stacus lAsis. 
Stewart W. Cook (1970) .tells of an elaliorate 
experimeiu in which prejudiced whiti subjects 
participated with black atad white partners on 
an e^ual-sutus basis in paid part-time employ- 
ment. Tips resulted in marked attitude changes 



for about one-third of the subjects. The factor 
that seemed to differentiate between the chang- 
ers and the nonchangers was the presence or 
absence of generally positive attitudes toward 
others. The nonchangers expressed more cyni- 
cism and lower self-esteem. The point is, how- 
ever, that some changes did result from the 
relatively brief contact, and it is reasonable to 
expect that more extensive changes would 
occur in a real-life situation, in which anti- 
prejudice norms were more clearly enunciated. 

Antiprejudice norms occasionally have some 
ironic effects. In Chapter 9 we described an 
experiment in which homogeneous or mLxed- 
sex pairs of i allege students were put into a 
situation in which one had to be the supervisor 
and the other the subordinate. Results showed 
that students scoring high on the Dominance 
Scale of the California Psychological Inventory 
tended to take over the supervisor’s position, 
and the low scorers tended to become the sub- 
ordinates. This effect was not produced in 
mixed-sex treatments, in which high-dominant 
females tended to subordinate themselves to 
low-dominant males (Megargee, 1969). A 
similar version of this experiment was con- 
ducted with female black and white students 
at the University of Texas. In all-black or all- 
white groups, the expected relationship 
between dominance and roles emerged, but 
when high-dominant white subjects were 
paired with low-dominant black subjects, an 
interesting reversal took place, with only a third 
of the white subjects assuming leadership, the 
other two-thirds abdicating to the black sub- 
jects. In most of the paired situations, a typical 
interaaion was for the two women to look quiz- 
zically at each other, whereupon the low- 
dominant woman would say, ’Tou be the 
lea^.*’ In the high-dominant-white, low- 
dominant-black situation, however, most of the 
white subjects deferred the decision to their 
black partner. The investiga^rs concluded that 
it was more important for the high-dominant 
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white women to demonstrate their egalitarian 
attitudes in this situation than it was for them 
to play their usual dominant roles (Fenelon & 
Megargee, 1971). The fact that the experiment 
was set in a university context may have had 
much to do with this ^'enlightened” outcome, 
however. When a similar set of experiments 
was conducted in a high school in which 60% 
of the student body was Mexican-American, 
25% black, and 15% Anglo-American, the 
more usual relationship between dominance 
scores and role selection appeared. In that con- 
text, high-dominant white participants evi- 
dently felt no compulsion to yield to low- 
dominant minority members (Rubinroit, 1970). 

Stereotypes 

Prejudiced attitudes toward any group are 
often justified and reinforced by stereotypes^ that 
is, generalized and value-laden impressions that 
people of one group use to characterize those 
of another. The term was originally used by 
Walter Lippmann (1922) in a pejorative sense 
to apply to attitude constructs that are factually 
incorrect, the result of illogical reasoning, and 
rigidly inflexible. Psychologists have used the 
term in this sense as well, especially in research 
investigating the nature and origin of ethnic 
prejudice. 

" The danger of using the term in a purely 
negative sense, however, obscures the nature 
of the various mechanisms involved. In recent 
years, psychologists have come to realize that 
intergroup relations of any type cannot be car- 
ried on unless members make use of some kind 
of frame of reference — a stereotype, if you 
like — ^in dealing with members of other groups. 
Not to do so wc5uld be to assume that all ethnic 
groups have the same attitudes, values, aspira- 
tions, percepts, and the like, an assumption chat 
is as naive as that of a^sumihg that members 
of any given ethnic group are completely differ- 
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'*DAD! OK Vnt sorry, Sir. / thought you were 
my fathir You all look alike, you know^** 


Sfitc'yfipi 
(J hfi t Run 
(C /g7/ Scittrdi) 
Rituu IfJi ) 


ent from other groups Used in this sense, the 
term “stereotype applies to any agreed-upon 
impression that members of one group have 
about members of ocher groups 

Not all psychologists have gone along ^ith 
this “neutralization of the term John C 
Bngham (1971) has maintained that the term 
should be used only to refer to generalizauons 
about ethnic groups that are considered to be 
uniusuhed by an observer The definition is, 
unfortunately, too inclusive any generalization 
about any group can be faulted by some 
observer or other if only on the grounds that 
any generalization and hence any stereotype 
Ignores, deliberately or otherwise, the infinite 
variaoons among and within the behavior of 
members of any group Stereotypes, negative 
or positive, are only approximations and as such 
do not tell us the whole truth about any group 
or any individual Why do we use them, if they 
are so patently inaccurate^ 

The fact is, stereotypes are indispensible in 
almost anv kind of social interaction It is 


impossible to know everything about every- 
body A stereotype is a kind of shortcut, a way 
of abstracting a number of characteristics about 
another person or group of persons, organizing 
them into a pattern of expectations, and 
responding to the person or persons as chough 
they were that pattern It would be impossible 
to interact with or respond effectively to other 
people if we did not refer to stereotypes When 
stereotypes arc constructed realistically, they 
art based on what we have learned about how 
people behave in terms of their social positions, 
roles, classes, and so forth When we use the 
telephone to call someone in a ebstant city, our 
stereotype of telephone operators tells us what 
to expect of them Our stereotype in this 
instance is a fairly accurate guide, because a 
telephone operator s roles are highly structured 
and there is little variation in the way that dif- 
ferent women play them If we were to 
encounter a telephone operator off the )ob, 
however, we would have to resort to different 
stereotvoes to deterihine what to exoect of her 




We Would make some rapid judgments based 
on her manner of speech^ the way she is 
dressed/ the kind of person she is with, and 
what she happens to be doing at the moment. 
If she is in informal dress, wheeling a small 
child in a stroller, and shopping in a supermar- 
ket, we would call into operation the 
stereotypes we happen to have for mothers of 
young children. 

When stereotypes mislead 

Stereotypes interfere with our ability to func- 
tion effectively with others when they lead us 
to make as?iimptions inconsistent with the kind 
of behavior usually exhibited by the target per- 
son. A student's stereotype of professors might 
include the assumption that they are not 
interested in talking to students. If the same 
student is also having difficulty in a course, he 
does not, therefore, regard the professor as a 
potential source of help, whereas, in fact, the 
professor might be quite willing to talk to the 
studept and help clarify his problems. The stu- 
dent might be so convinced of the validity of 
his stereotype that he actually acts in ways that 
cause the professor to "prove” he is not 
interested in students. The student might, for 
example, approach the professor after class and 
say: "I am gettitig concerned about my grade 
in this course.” This rather feeble remark is 
hardly the type that would awaken a sympa- 
thetic interest on the part of a professor. The 
professor looks up the grade, notes that it is 
about a ”D” and replies, "Well, 1 think you 
should be concerned.” The students waits for 
the professor to say, "Would you like to come 
in to my office to talk about it?”, but the profes- 
sor is waiting for the student to make the next 
move. Nothing further transpires, and they 
both go their separate ways, the student even 
further convinced of the validity of his assump- 
tion that professors are not interested in stu-. 
dents. 
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This type of maneuver, as we have noted, 
is a kind of self-fulfilling prophecy. In addition, 
it is a psychological defense against getting to 
know and understand others. Anxiety is* an 
important factor in such instances. We com- 
monly feel some degree of anxiety about 
interacting with people in positions of authority 
who are sitting in judgment on us, and we are 
also inclined to react defensively when anxious. 
The student finds it slightly reassuring thatdiis 
stereotype of professors is correct. If he had 
been wrong, then he would have had to read- 
just his cognitive system in order to accom- 
modate new information about professors. 
Some students could incorporate such data 
without much difficulty, but others would be 
troubled by the realization that they could 
reduce the social distance between themselves 
and professors and might even come to find 
them likable and helpful people. The insecure 
student prefers to maintain a considerable 
degree of social distance and not become 
involved with professors any more than is 
required. Thus anxiety serves to reinforce and 
sustain the stereotype and keeps the student 
from having to make any more adjustments (or 
accomplish any more learning) than he wishes, 
bnwittingly, of course, he contributes to a 
stereotype favored by professors, namely, that 
students really are not interested in learning 
— just in grades. 

Donald T. Campbell (1967) reviewed evi- 
dence from anthropological and learning- 
theory studies and concluded that 

... if there are group differences or differ- 
entials in social interaction, these will tend 
to appear in the stereotypes groups have of 
each other. Such stimulus components in 
stereotypes, are only part of the determi- 
nants, and perceptual and behavioral theory 
also makes it clear that stereotypes are con- 
comitantly projections of the motives and 
concerns of the stereotype holder. The most 
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ubiquitous fallacious aspect of stereotypes is 
not so much the falsity of the descriptive 
content as it is in the several causal misper- 
ceptions that accompany them. Remedial 
efforts focused on denying group differences 
are apt to be unwittingly endorsing the most 
mischievous of these causal misperceptions 
— ^wtoqgly agreeing that the panicuiar group 
differences cause the hostility, unwittingly 
agreeing that were the actual group differ- 
' ences to exist, discrimination would be jus- 
tified [p. 827]. 

CrosS'Ctdtural studies of stereotypes 

The obvious cure for distortion in stereotypes 
is exposure to the "real" behavior of the target 
person, but exaedy what that reality may be 
is not clear One approach would be to compare 
the stereotypes that several ethnic groups hold 
for a given target group. Research shows that 
there tends to be a significant agreement among 
such views (Brigham, 197 1>. Often such agree- 
ment can be supported experimentally. .In the 
foregoing chapter, for example, we showed 
how research findings generally support the 
prevailing idea that French people tend to be 
mote individualistic and less conforming .than 
odser ethnic groups. 

This may work well in the instance reported, 
but what about iffsunces in which no experi- 
mental <x correlational data are available and 
in which members of the target group deny the 
accuracy of the stereotype? Should not a certain 
degree of validity be accorded an ethnic group’s 
own image of itself? 'The argument here goes: 
Who should be better acquainted with us than 
we ourselves? 

There obviously is a built-in bias to such self- 
evaluation, but this does not mean that such 
impressions should not be studied along with' 
perceptual data from other ethnic groups. 
Inched, it may well be that a comparison 
between the self-stereotype and those held by 


others may show wherein each stereotype' is 
valid and suggest points at which it may be 
invalid. In any event, such comparisons are 
likely to be helpful in understanding the group 
in question, as well as the way in which others 
evaluate it. 

One of the most extensive comparative 
studies of such stereotypes is one conducted 
by Harry C. Triandis and Vasso Vassiliou 
(1967) of the impressions Americans and 
Greeks have of themselves and each other. 
Tnandis and Vassiliou termed the stereotypes 
that each respondent had of his own group 
jutostereotypes, while the stereotypes he had of 
other groups were termed heterostereotypes (the 
Greek root auto means ‘ self," and the root 
hetero means “other”). The groups studied 
included Americans and Greeks living in 
Greece. Respondents were asked to rate 
American and Greek tendencies on 4 1 charac- 
teristics. Table 12-2 lists 19 of the traits on 
which there was a majority agreement in each 
of the two groups of respondents. The idea that 
interethnic comparisons of stereotypes can 
shed some light on the "truth" that underlies 
them is supported by the fact that both groups 
agree on 1 1 of the Greek traits and 14 of the 
American traits. Where there is disagreement 
between the two, it is, as one might expect, 
a case of a group rejecting a negacfve stereotype 
or accepting a positive one. Americans, for 
example, see Greeks as arrogant, but Greeks 
do not, whereas Greeks see Americans as 
arrogant, but Americans do not. A partial 
exception is on the last trait in Table 12-2, in 
which Greeks see Americans as giving precise 
information, but Americans do not see them- 
selves in this way. 

Triandis and Vassiliou hypothesised that die 
greater the contact between ethnic groups, the 
more favorable their opinion of the other 
group. This hypothesis was only partly con- 
firmed. When the responses of the Americans 
we have mentioaed were compared with those 
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Table 12-2, Agreement and Disagreement in Greeh* and Americans' Stereotypes about 
ThemseliHts and Each Other (after Triandif and Vasuliou, 1967) 


Greeks are: Americans are: 



According 

According 

According 

According 

Trait* 

to Greeks 

to Americans 

to Greeks 

to Americans 

Systematic 

N** 

N^’ 

Yh 

Yb 

Efficient 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Rude in public manners 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Suspici()us 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Sly (not naive) 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Follow procedures exactly 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Proud 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Obliging 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

De< isive in making plans 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Witty 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

“Empire builders” 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Emotionally controllcvl 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Practical 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Arrogant 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Drive carefully 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Lakadaisical 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Resist changes in 
working conditions 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Give precise information 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 


* Traits listed are those for which there was a clear maiority in lath ^?roup of judges 
= Agreement; N ~ disagreement 


of Americans attending the University of 
Illinois, who had no contact with Greeks, the 
latter had more favorable stereotypes of 
Greeks than the former. On the other hand, 
Greek students at the University of Illinois had 
more favorable stereotypes of Americans than 
did Greeks living in Greece. The groups were 
not comparable, however. Most of the Ameri- 
cans living in Greece could not speak Greek 
and, as a consequence, were unable to partici- 
pate in the Greek culture to any significant 
extent, whereas the Greek students at the 
University of Illinois were all fluent in English 
and were deeply involved in culture contact 
with Americans. It, therefore, appears that 
mere contact is not as important as the quality 


of the contact. Part of the difficulty also lies 
in the fact that Americans in Greece are for 
the most part in superordinate positions over 
Greeks, and their higher status may have given 
them a considerable degree of bias in their 
views of Greeks. The idea that maximum con- 
tact provides a corrective to stereotypes is 
shown by the fact that those Americans who 
had taken the trouble to speak Greek had more 
favorable stereotypes of Greeks than those 
whose Greek was limited or nil. 

Another comparative study of interethnic 
stereotypes was conducted by Mario Abate and 
F. K. Berrien (1967), who used psychological 
need descriptions from the Edw’ards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) as a basis for elicit- 
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iAg iudgments as to die autostereotypes and 
hetecostereotypes of American and Japanese 
university students. In addirion, the EPK itself 
was administered to students in both countries. 
The ethnic image that emerged from EPPS 
scores was termed by the investigators a 
vereotype, i.e., a “true stereotype,” of the person- 
ality and behavior being measured. Although 
the validity of EPPS “needs" scores as indices 


to social behavior can be questioned (Brigham, 
1971), their use in the Abate-Berrien study 
nevertheless adds an interesting dimension. In 
reporting the results of their study, the inves- 
tigators ranked the needs in terms of their sali- 
ence or strength for the respondents. A 
number of interesting relationships emerge, 
some of which are revealed by Table 12-3. In 
this table we have summarized rankings as High 


TuMr 12-3. Rankings of Vereotypts and Self-Stereotypes for American and Japanese Males, 
together with Impressions that Japanese Have of American Males, and that 
Americans Have of Japanese Males (after Abate & Berrten, 1967) 


Americans Japanese 


Needs 

Vereotype 

Self 

Stereotype 

Japanese 

Impressions 

Verotype 

Self- 

Stereotype 

American 

Impressions 

Achievement 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Deferent 

L 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

Order 

L 

M 

H 

L 

H 

M 

Exhibition 

M 

M 

L 

L 

L 

H 

Autonomy 

M 

M 

M 

H 

L 

M 

Affiliation 

M 

H 

H 

M 

M 

H 

Introspection 

H 

L 

M ' 

M 

M 

L 

Succorance 

L 

L 

L 

H 

M 

L 

Dominance 

H 

H 

L 

H 

M 

L 

Abasement 

L 

L 

L 

H 

H 

L 

Nurturance 

L 

M 

M 

H 

H 

M 

Change 

H 

H 

M, 

M 

M 

H 

Endurance 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

L 

Heterosexual 

H 

H 

M 

H 

L 

H 

Aggression 

M 

L 

L 

L 

L 

M 


Number of identical rankings 
Americans Japanese 


Vereotype vs. self- 
stereotype 10 9 

Self-stereotype vs. 

others' impression 7 0 

Vereotype vs. others’ 
impression 4 3 

The top-ranking 5 of the 15 needs in each column are indicated as High (H), the middle-ranking 5 as 
Middle (M), and the lowest-ranking 5 as Low (L). 






(H), Middle (M), and Low (L). A review of 
sinularides and differences shows that Ameri- 
can males tend to view themselves in ways that 
are quite consistent with their vereotype, as 
indicated by the fact that 10 out of 13 pairs 
of rankings are identical. There is a modest rela- 
tionship between the Japanese view of Ameri- 
cans and the Americans' view of themselves, 
for a scanning of the relationship between the 
second and third columns in the left half of 
the table shows that 7 out of 13 pairs of rank- 
ings are identical. Japanese views of Americans 
are less consonant with Americans’ vereotypes, 
for a comparison of the first and third columns 
shows only four matches. 

The se<f-stereotypes of the Japanese are 
about as consonant with their vereotypes as are 
the Americans with theirs (9 out of 13), but 
the Americans' impressions (stereotypes) of the 
Japanese are completely inconsistent with the 
Japanese self-stereotypes (0 out of 13), and 
there is only a weak relationship between the 
Americans' view of Japanese and the latter’s 
vereotypes (3 out of 13). 

The general impression is that the Japanese 
know the Americans better than the Americans 
know the Japanese. The fact that both groups 
see themselves in ways fairly consistent with 
their EPPS-derived vereotype can be accounted 
for by the fact that the EPPS is essentially a 
self-report questionnaire. One is tempted to 
say that the fact that Americans’ self- 
stereotypes are similar to the Japanese 
stereotypes of them lends some validity to both 
sets of perceptions, but the lack of cor- 
respondence between Japanese self-stereotypes 
and Americans’ stereotypes of them raises 
puzzling questions. One possibility is that 
Americans have more self-insight than Japanese 
do, but another possibility is that Americans 
are more self-revealing than are Japanese. Still 
another possibility is that Japanese have more 
exposure to the American culture than Ameri- 
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cans have to the J^xmese culnire. All these 
interpretations may be valid, but the last of the 
three seems most plausible: there is iitde 
doubt, for example, that more Japanese speak 
and read English, than Americans speak and 
read Japanese. The difference may thus be 
accounted for to large extent by the greater 
amount of exposure that Japanese have experi- 
enced with respect to the other culture. 

The amount of exposure to a culture proved 
to be a factor in two studies of the accuracy 
of heterostereotypes conducted by the present 
author and Joseph Marrash (1970) and by the 
present author and Amelia Tebcherani (1971). 
In the Lindgren-Marrash study, Lebanese sec- 
ondary school students were asked to indicate 
the traits more characteristic of Americans in 
26 contrasting pairs of British and American 
personality descriptions. The descriptions, in 
effect, constituted vereotypes of the two cul- 
tures, for they had been derived by factor 
analysis from personality questionnaires com- 
pleted by British and American subjects in an 
earlier study by Jamison and Comrey (1968). 
Inasmuch as British and American cultures 
have many similar aspects, the task called for 
a fairly high degree of familiarity with the two 
cultures and some sophistication as well. The 
investigators hypothesized that Armenian sm- 
dents in Lebanon would be more accurate than 
Arab students in making the distinctions, 
because the former are more Westernized than 
the latter and can be expected to seek more 
exposure to both British and American cul- 
tures. Results confirmed the hypothesis. 

In the Lindgren-Tebcherani study, male 
American and English-speaking Arab university 
students were asked to rate themselves on 230 
adjectives taken from the Gough Adjective 
Checklist. Significant differences between the 
two groups were found on 44 of the adjectives. 
The adjectives considered by the subjects to 
be most characteristic of themselves are listed 
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Table 12-4. Self-Concepts of Male American and English-Speaking Arab University Students 
(Lindgyen & Te^herani, 1971) 


Which 17 of the following self-descriptions were the ones chosen by Arabs? (Answers precede 
the suflunary of the chapter.) 


1. 

individualistic 

16. unaffected 

31. 

reflective 

2. 

dependable 

17. dignified 

32. 

assertive 

3. 

suggestible 

18. rigid 

33. 

enterprising 

4. 

easy-going 

19. shy 

34. 

handsome 

5. 

changeable 

20. insightful 

35. 

civilized 

6. 

distrustful 

21. sarcastic 

36. 

awkward 

7. 

defensive 

22. submissive 

37. 

lazy 

8. 

conventional 

23. rebellious 

38. 

deliberate 

9. 

timid 

24. adventurous 

39. 

slow 

10. 

impatient 

23. unconventional 

40 

fair-minded 

11. modest 

26. withdrawn 

41. 

interests wide 

12. 

foolish 

27. cold 

42. 

distractible 

13. 

mischievous 

28. conservative 

43. 

flirtatious 

14. 

versatile 

29. suspicious 

44 

worrying 

15. 

informal 

30. restless 




in Table 12-4. The reader may be interested 
in seeing if he can guess which 17 ot the 44 
adjectives were the ones chosen by Arab stu- 
dents. 

The adjectives were organized in the form 
of a 30-item forced-choice questionnaire in the 
following manner: 

individualistic 1 suggestible 

dignified 2 dependable 

foolish 3 rigid 

The investigators hypothesized that inas- 
much as Arabs would feel that they had more 
to gain from becoming involved with Ameri- 
cans, than Americans would with Arabs, Arabs 
would be more aware of American self- 
stereotypes than Americans would of Arab self- 
stereotypes. Results confirmed this hypothesis. 
Arab students made a mean accuracy score of 
18.8 out of 30 in guessing American self- 
stereotypes, whereas Americans' guesses aver- 
aged only 14.6, or slightly under chance. 


Empathy 

The Abaic-Bernen and the Lindgren- 
Tcbchcram studies can also be considered as 
investigations of cross-cultural empathy, in that 
in each instance members of one ethnic group 
are asked to predict how members of another 
group perceive themselves. Empathy, as we 
noted in Chapter 9, refers to the ability to take 
on another’s role and thus become aware of 
his feelings, as well as his motives — his 
attitudes, values, and beliefs. Eugene A. Weins- 
tein (1969) describes empathy as an ability “to 
assess accurately the other’s definition of the 
situation’’ (p. 738]. It is differentiated from 
sympathy in that empathy is an obtlity that 
requires sensitive awareness, whereas sympathy 
is a behavioral tendency that not only involves 
awareness, but also implies a willingness to take 
on another’s mood, especially when the other 
individual is fearful, anxious, or depressed. 
Both empathy and sympathy are important 
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for satisfactory imterpersonal relations, bur 
empathy is more easily defined and measured 
as a kind of interpersonal perceptual skill. 


Ascertaining other's feelings and 
emotions 

Empathic accuracy depends, of course, on our 
ability to make accurate interpretations of the 
information others give us about their internal 
states. We can tell at a glance whether another 
is happy, sad, worried, angry, or bored, usually 
by the position his facial muscles have 
assumed — smiling, frowning, sneering, or what- 
ever. Posture, voice, and gestures also provide 
important clues about the target person’s 
mood, usually when they serve to accentuate 
or corroborate the information communicated 
by the facial muscles, but also when he wishes 
to conceal facts about his current state by pre- 
senting a bland face or one that is inconsistent 
with other information present in the situation. 
A graduate student making a presentation 
before a seminar may at first glance seem to 
be displaying no emotion, but his hurried 
speech and tense gestures tell us of his feelings 
of inadequacy and anxiety. 

There has been some controversy among 
behavioral scientists with respect to the ques- 
tion of whether there are any ‘universals” in 
the communication of emotion and feeling. 
Laughter ordinarily serves the purpose of 
expressing joy, but in some cultures, it 
indicates anger arid scorn. Japanese smile to 
show pleasure, but they also use the >mile to 
indicate embarrassment. Such complications 
suggest that there may be no "universals” in 
emotional expression that transcend cultural 
boundaries. On the other hand, chimpanzees' 
moods are readily discernible because they 
seem so "human,” and this suggests that there 
are universal ways of expressing emotion after 
all. 


Paul Ekman and Wallace V. Friesen (1971) 
have addressed themselves to these issues by 
conducting surveys among New Guinea tribes- 
men. Subjects were divided into thpse who had 
had little or no previous contact with represen- 
tatives of Western cultures and those whose 
contact had been fairly extensive. The 
technique used was that of presenting the sub- 
ject with three pictures of faces, each displaying 
a different emotion; telling a brief story; and 
asking the subject to indicate which face best 
expressed the emotion described in the story. 
Results showed that there was a high degree 
of agreement as to which face was appropriate. 
Happiness was the emotional expression most 
easily identified; there was 92% agreement 
among the subjects. Percentages of agreement 
fi>r other emotional expressions were: anger, 
85%, sadness, 70%; disgust, 83%; surprise, 
68%; and fear, 64%. The only consistent mis- 
identification occurred when 67% of the sub- 
jects showed a preference for the "surprise” 
face in a situation calling for the expression of 
fear. 

The results w^ere virtually identical for the 
group of tribesmen who had had considerable 
exposure to Westerners. 

Ekman and Friesen interpret their results as 
confirming their hypothesis that "particular 
facial behaviors are universally associated with 
particular emotions" [. 128]. 

The difficulties in cross-cultural interpreta- 
tion of emotional expression occur when cul- 
tures disagree as to what situations should be 
emotionally arousing and what emotions are 
appropriate for said situations. In other words, 
although there seems to be agreement on what 
a happy or a sad face looks like, there is some 
intercultural disagreement as to what calls for 
happy or sad faces. It is here that social learning 
intervenes^ As Ekman (1972) points out, by late 
childhood, these culturally determined and 
learned elicitors of emotion, by their sheer 
numbers, overwhelm the unlearned ones. As 
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a result, funerals in one culture are interpreted 
as calling for what is universally recognized as 
a **sad*’ face, whereas funerals in other cultures 
call for a smiling or *‘happy" face. This is not 
to say whether the emotions expressed are the 
same or different; one must know more about 
the attitudes, values, beliefs, and customs of the 
two cultures in order to make that determina- 
tion. 

If the emotions expressed toward funerals 
are the same in the two cultures, but the pre- 
scribed **face" is different, the second culture 
is engaged in a device known as **masking,** in 
which the individual deliberately represents his 
emotion as being something other than it actu- 
ally is. Masking obviously complicates the task 
of the empathizer, particularly when the target 
person insists that his facial expression repre- 
sents his tru*^ feelings. 

Ekman gives some examples from the North 
American culture that show how culturally 
determined ''display rules** define the situation 
and the facial display that is appropriate. He 
notes that middle-class, white, adult, urban 
males are expected to neutralize or mask sad- 
ness or fear in public; expressions of sadness 
and fear are permitted to females having similar 
social status, but they are denied the free 
expression of anger. (The smile is frequently 
used by females as a mask for anger and irrita- 
tion.) In competitive situations. North Ameri- 
can custom decrees that winners should tone 
down expressions of pleasure, while losers 
should neutralize expressions of irritation or 
depression, preferably by masking with expres- 
sions of cheerfulness and good humor. These 
rules apply to beauty contests, to sports, and 
to public displays in connection with business 
rivalries, such as competition for executive pro- 
motion. 

Correlates of empathy 

The proper reading of others' feelings and emo- 
tions calls for a considerable degree of sensitiv- 


ity, even when the others are members of our 
own culture. Although the question as to 
whether empathy is an ability that is possessed 
by some more than others was a matter of some 
controversy during the I950*s, the research of 
Victor B. Cline and James M. Richards, Jr. 
(I960) appears to have resolved some of the 
doubts. Their technique for measuring 
empathy consisted of showing subjects filmed 
interviews of target persons, whereupon the 
subjects attempted to answer questionnaires 
about the target person's usual emotional state. 
Here is an example: 

When Mr. M. gets angry he usually: 

(a) ends up cursing obscenely 

(b) gets so upset he has to walk out 

or leave 

(c) tends to keep it to himself and 

hides his feelings 

What is being tested here is not merely 
empathy that is specific to a given interpersonal 
situation, but a kind of "global" empathy that 
is concerned with predicting the target person's 
feelings in a variety of situations. 

Cline and Richards found two dimensions 
related to accuracy in judging others. One 
aspect is what they called stereotype accuracy, the 
ability to judge people in general. The other 
they termed differential accuracy^ the ability to 
respond to differences in target persons. The 
two skills had a positive but insignificant inter- 
correlation, with stereotype accuracy contribu- 
ting more to the overall accuracy of the subjects 
making the judgments. It is possible that with 
greater exposure to the target personp differen- 
tial accuracy could contribute more to'empathy. 

In a more recent review of research on inter- 
personal perception skills, Eugene A. Weins- 
tein (1969) notes that empathy requires both 
intelligence and cue sensitivity. Intelligence is 
necessary, because the would-be empathizer 
must employ a high degree of cognitive skill 
in “mapping" the meanings of the target per- 
son’s behavior. We must, furthermore, be able 



to run through a large number of perspectives 
in rapid order, looking at the target person's 
behavior first one way, then another, in order 
to squeeze out all possible meanings for the 
behavior he observes and settling on those that 
are the most internally consistent and make the 
most sense. Hence, it is no surprise that the 
research literature consistently reports positive 
correlations between empathic skills and IQ. 

Cue sensitivity refers to the individual's abil- 
ity to ignore irrelevant stimuli in an interper- 
sonal situation and to focus on aspects of 
behavior that may provide promising clues as 
to the target person's disposition and percep- 
tions — the way he is "internally structuring 
reality," to use Weinstein's phrase. This calls 
for a high degree of "recognition and discrimi- 
nation of subtle differences in meaning 
between individuals and for the same individual 
in differing situations" [p. 759]. Weinstein 
notes that one must not be misled by purely 
verbal aspects of a social situation, because 
words are the most direct and at the same time 
the most easily falsified cues to a speaker’s 
meanings. Persons rating high on empathic abil- 
ity monitor indications of feeling and moods, 
as well as words, and hence are alert to vocal 
inflections, gestures, posture, and other 
physiognomic cues that might indicate a discre- 
pancy between what is being said and what the 
target person "really means." 

Harrison Gough (1968) says that an impres- 
sionistic resume of California Psychological 
Inventory scores of individuals displaying the 
greatest accuracy in interpersonal perception 
suggests that they seem to show normality, 
adaptability, resourcefulness, reserve (as 
indicated by a preference for "sitting on the 
sidelines"), and a moderate degree of self- 
doubt. As one might expect, such persons 
would also score low on authoritarianism, as 
measured by the F scale (Allport, 1954). 

Weinstein observes that children develop 
empathy through taking on a variety of 
roles— the more roles, the greater the oppor- 
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tunity to develop the kind of awareness of how 
others in those roles think and feel. Parental 
encouragement to try roles is, of course, help- 
ful in "learning to be empathic," but other fac- 
tors are important as well. For many children, 
opportunities to be exposed to and to try out 
a variety of roles are not available. "Lower-class 
children are less likely to have the experiences 
that will facilitate role-taking accuracy, espe- 
cially with those outside their class", [p. 763]. 
This not only limits their empathic develop- 
ment, but restricts their social mobility as well. 

Increasing empathy through exposure to 
the other 

We noted earlier that common sense would 
suggest that the greater the exposure to the tar- 
get person, the greater the empathy, but Wein- 
stein’s description makes it clear that more is 
involved than mere exposure. There is some 
evidence to suggest that empathy is sometimes 
worsened by more exposure to a target person 
or group. The present writer has found, when 
using the forced-choice test of Arab and Ameri- 
can self-descriptions, referred to above, that 
students at the California State University at 
Sat. Francisco, who have had no contact with 
Arabs, tend to do somewhat better in empathiz- 
ing with Arab responses than Americans 
attending a university in an Arab country. Vic- 
tor B Cline (1968) has concluded from his 
research that seeing the target person can often 
reduce the accuracy of one's perception. This 
seems to be contrary to what Weinstein has said 
about cue sensitivity, but actually Cline is 
referring to the occasional situation in which 
target persons apparently do mean what they say 
and send out false information in body move- 
ment. Cline describes an experiment in which 
judges (subjects) saw filmed interviews of tar- 
get persons and then indicated on a question- 
naire how they thought the targets actually 
behaved in everyday life. In the situation 
referred to by Cline, one of the films 
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. . . showed 0 very attracove young blonde 
woman who had a considerable impact on 
all audiences who saw her She tended to 
protect the image of a very sexy blonde with 
a great deal of animal vitality It was found 
that most tudges rarely ever listened to what 
she had to say and responded primarily to 
her visual impact which was considerable 
Most judges did quite poorly in judging her 
If however, they merely reaJ a transcript of 
what she said or even just keani what she 
said without ever seeing her, they almost 
invariably did far better in their judgments 
because then they focused primarily on the 
content of her verbal communication which 
was quite revealing, direct, open and could 
be taken for the most part at face value Or 
as this woman said to our interviewer, 
"Nobody ever listens to what 1 have to say 
IP. Ill 

Another interesting example of how 
empathy can be encumbered by too much data 
comes from a study by Harrison Gough ( 1968), 
m which he used a technique similar to the one 
described above Gough s study began in Italy, 
where he made films of four Italians being 
interviewed From the personality test 
responses and other biographical data, he pre- 
pared questionnaires appropriate to each ot 
these target persons When Italian judges, 
informed only as to the sex of the targets, 
attempted to predict the targets responses 
without seeing the films, the mean score was 
3$,3, which was significantly above chance, as 
represented by a score of 29 6 What this shows 
is that It IS possible to empathize somewhat with 
a target person if one knows only the 
individual’s sex The judges who saw the films, 
however, had a mean accuracy score of 38 6, 
showing that even a few minutes exposure to 
a target person tends to facilitate empathy 
Seeing the films did not aid the empathy of 
aU types of fudges, however. Umversity stu- 


dents in Berkeley, California, got a mean score 
of 36 9 when they tried to guess the self- 
descriptions of the target persons before they 
had seen the films and were informed only as 
to the sex and nationality of the targets This 
IS slightly but not significantly higher than the 
mean score for Italian judges under the same 
condition After they had completed the ques- 
tionnaires, the judges saw the films and filled 
out the questionnaires a second time They 
approached this task with somewhat more con- 
fidence than the first time, because, even 
though they knew no Italian, they reported that 
they found the experience meaningful, 
stimulating, and rich in informative clues The 
results did not bear out this optimistic predic- 
tion, tor their mean accuracy score dropped to 
32 9 

It appears that in this instance, less informa- 
non was better than more information, and that 
stereotypes were a better guide to empathizing 
than exposure to the targets'" The difference 
between the performance of the Italian and the 
American judges is, of course, easily explained 
by the fact that the Italian judges were more 
expert in interpreting both the verbal and the 
nonverbal information that Italian target per- 
sons reveal In brief, more information can 
faciliute empathizing onlv if the observer is 
qualified to use it Otherwise it may be distrac- 
ting 

Empathy and projection 

When we are faced with a sifuanon in which 
we have insufficient information about target 
persons, but must nonethek^ss mal^e some 
judgment about their probible feeliqgs or 
motives, we have little choice but to assume 
that they are like some other persons or groups, 
and, unless we nave information to the con- 
trary, that ‘other is likely to be ourselves In 
other words, when faced by an ambiguous 
other, our tendency is to assume that he is hke 



US. The tendency to make such assumptions 
and arrive at incorrect impressions of the other 
may be termed projection. Tendencies to pro- 
ject» rather than empathize, tend to be rather 
strong and operate without our being aware of 
them. Often they take precedence and act as 
a filter so that we do not perceive information 
about the other that would act as a corrective. 

An example of this tendency to project in 
interculrural situations is the American ten- 
dency to value openness and frankness. We like 
to think of ourselves in this way, and we take 
it as a compliment when we are described by 
others in such terms. Consequently, when we 
want to express p<3sitive attitudes about 
individuals in m other cultures, we also tend 
to think of them as possessing the qualities we 
prize in ourselves. Hence, Peace Corps volun- 
teers headed for the Philippines were urged by 
jtaff members to be “perfectly frank” with 
Filipinos, a bit of advice that turned out to be 
devastating. Filipinos value “smooth interper- 
son.il relationships” and do not want them dam- 
aged or disrupted by openness and frankness 
(Guthrie, 1966). Indeed, it is quite likely that 
the North American culture is one of the few 
that prizes this trait. Mexicans, for example, 
tend to regard openness as a form of weakness 
or treachery (Fayerweather, 1959), and the 
research we have cited dealing with Greeks and 
Arabs suggests that frankness and openness 
have negative or low values in those cultures. 
It is possible that members of these three cul- 
tures, too, value “smooth interpersonal rela- 
tionships” more than North Americans do. 

Effects of dogmatism and prejudice on 
empathy 

Although it is generally held that the personal- 
ity of the individual is a major factor in his abil- 
ity to empathize, there have been relatively few 
investigatipns of this relationship. Jacob Jacoby 
(197 1), Mbwever, has conducted an experiment 
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in which graduate students were organized into 
small groups and worked for ten weeks on 
group research projects relevant to their field 
of study. The students had been tested on a 
form of Rokeach's dogmatism scale, a scale we 
discussed briefly in Chapter 5, one that is 
designed to measure the extent to which a 
respondent is “open” or “closed” to relevant 
information. Dogmatism is characterized by 
rigidity and is, as we noted, positively cor- 
related with authoritarianism. Persons scoring 
high on the scale are less perceptive of environ- 
mental detail, more conventional, more 
stereotyped, and more emotionally controlled 
than are persons scoring low on the scale. 

When the students were asked to rate one 
another on dogmatism at the end of the ten- 
week period, those who were open-minded 
(low scorers) tended to be more accurate per- 
ceivers of others’ dogmatism than were those 
who were closed-minded (high scorers). To put 
this in other words, open-minded subjects 
tended to be more empathic than closed- 
minded subjects. There was also an interesting 
but hardly surprising tendency for almost all 
the subjects to estimate that others rated higher 
in dogmatism than they did. 

A study of the interaction between race, 
prejudice, and empathy was conducted by 
Warner Wilson (1970). Subjects were groups 
of relatively unprejudiced and relatively pre- 
judiced white students from the University of 
Alabama and black students from Fisk Univer- 
sity. The groups all ranked fourteen goals 
related to race relations. Table 12-5 sum- 
marizes some of Wilson's findings. Although 
prejudiced (W-P) and unprejudiced (W-U) 
whites are similar in 8 of the 14 rankings, 
unprejudiced whites are much more similar to 
blacks in their rankings (7 out of 14) than pre- 
judiced whites are (4 out of 14). Unprejudiced 
whites also have more empathy for black goals 
^ out of 14) than prejudiced whites do (5 out 
of 14). When black students are asked what 
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Table 12-5, Priority Rankings* of Policies (Goals) Regarding Interracial Relations by 
Relatively Prejudiced White Students (W-P), Relatively Unprejudiced White 
Students (W-U), and Black Students (B), together'with Indications of How Each 
Racial Group Perceived the Ranking of the Other (after Wilson, 1970) 


Rankings Whites' rankings Rankings Blacks’ rankings 

by: as perceived by: by: as perceived by: 


Goals 

W-P 

W-U 

B 

B 

W-P 

W-1 

Improvement of substandard 
schools attended by children 
of any race 

H 

H 

H 

M 

L 

M 

Law and order 

H 

M 

H 

L 

L 

L 

More vocational training 
in schools 

H 

M 

H 

L 

M 

M 

Creation of more jobs 

H 

L 

H 

M 

L 

L 

Equal rights to hold office 
and vote 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

H 

Equal employment rights 

M 

H 

L 

H 

H 

H 

Low-cost housing 

M 

M 

H 

L 

M 

M 

Equitable administration of 
welfare funds 

M 

M 

M 

M 

L 

L 

Equality of treatment by 
police and courts 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

Courtesy and respect 
for Negroes 

L 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

More welfare funds 

L 

L 

M 

L 

H 

L 

School integration 

L 

L 

L 

M 

H 

H 

Open housing laws 

L 

L 

L 

H 

M 

M 

Negroes' rights to mix with 
and/or intermarry with whites 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


Number of identical rankings out 
of 14 


W-P and W-U 8 Empathy of W-P for B 5 

W-P and B 4 Empathy of W-U for B 8 

W-U and B 7 Empathy of B for W-P 9 

Empathy of B for W-U 5 

'Rankings in the original study have been combined so that ranks 1-5 are High (H), 6-9 are Medium (M), 
and 10-14 are Low (L). 


white goals are, they repon the prejudiced 
white goals (9 out of 14), rather than the 
unprejudiced white goals (5 ou't of 14 ). In other 
words, although prejudiced and unprejudiced 
xAutes perceive black goals differentially, the 


image the black student has Of white people 
corresponds to that of the prejudiced, rather 
than the unprejudiced, white. 

What the study shows is that the prejudiced 
white is relatively unaware of black goals, but 




that the unprejudiced white has more sensitiv- 
ity for them. On the other hand, the ster- 
eotypes of black students are quite accurate in 
reference to the prejudiced white, but do not 
take into account those of the unprejudiced 
white. For this group of black subjects, it seems 
as though the unprejudiced white does not 
exist, or at least is not a very significant segment 
of the white population. 

Interpersonal and Intergroup 
Interaction 

Contact ' prejudice 

Common sense tells us that the way to maintain 
or increase one’s prejudices against an individ- 
ual IS to avoid ccmtact with him, and that the 
best way to reduce prejudice is to come in von- 
taci with him and get to know him. This princi- 
ple works much of the time, as everyday experi- 
ence and research have show'n. The principle 
involved here is the adaptation or accom- 
modation effect, whereby the threat value of 
a stimulus becomes reduced with repeated 
exposure 

Because the principle works most of the 
time, this does not mean that it works in every 
situation. Recall that empathy can be height- 
ened and facilitated by exposure to target per- 
sons, but that much depends on the motivation 
of the observer and the conditions under which 
exposure takes place. Similarly with prejudice 
reduction. 

Yehuda Amir (1969) has reviewed a »arge 
number of studies dealing with the effects of 
contact on the reduction of prejudice and has 
found that increasing contact between mem- 
bers of different ethnic groups tends to pro- 
duce changes in interproup attitudes, but that 
much depends on the situation in which the 
increased contact occurs. For instance, attitude 
changes may apply only to specific situations 
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in which contact occurs, and not to other situa- 
tions. Black and white soldiers, for example, 
may develop mutual acceptance and respect 
working together in battle, but may remain seg- 
regated and even engage in mutual harassment 
when on leave. 

Amir lists the favorable conditions that tend 
to reduce prejudice: 

1. Equal-status contact. 

2. The contact is between majority group 
members and higher-status minority group 
members. 

3. An “authority ’’ and/or a social climate 
favors and promotes intergroup contact. 

4. Contacts are intimate (e.g., living 
together), rather than casual (e.g., commercial 
transactions). 

5. Contacts are pleasant or otherwise 
rew'arding. 

6. Majority and minority group members 
interact and both work toward mutual goals that 
are more important to them than the individual 
goals of each group. 

Situations that have the effect of increasing 
prejudice are: 

1 . Competition between groups. 

2. Contacts are unpleasant, involuntary, and 
laden with tension. 

3. Contacts lower the prestige or status of 
one of the groups. 

4. The members of a group are in a state 
of frustration (because of inadequate personal- 
ity structure, recent defeat or failure, economic 
depression, etc.) which may lead to the mem- 
bers of the other group being designated as 
“scapegoats.’' 

5. The groups have moral or ethnic stan- 
dards of conduct that are objectional to each 
other. 

6. Contacts emphasize status differentials 
between the groups. 

Amir examined plans for integration in 
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Israeli schools as an example of attempts to 
reduce prejudice and bring about intergroup 
acceptance. The problem in Israel is not racial 
but cultural and social. Israeli children whose 
patents are Western in origin are socioeconom* 
kally better off than are children whose parents 
are from Middle East countries. The differ- 
ences are the classic ones between middle- and 
iower<iass members that we noted in Chapter 
8. Western-oriented children, for example, are 
likely to be superior in academic achievement, 
as well as in popularity and leadership. Amir 
admitted that contacts in integrated schools 
may reduce prejudice, but was not especially 
optimistic. He pointed out that intergroup con- 
tact in the Israeli army apparently had little 
effect on ethnic relations. In order for mutual 
acceptance among ethnic groups to occur, at 
least some of the favorable conditions oudined 
in the first list above must prevail, and the 
unfavorable conditions in the second list must 
be avoided or eliminated. 

Intergroup prejudice can be reduced or 
eliminated only when members of antagonistic 
groups are prepared to give up something that 
is psychologically valuable to them — attitude, 
befef, value, status, perceptual style, or what- 
ever. Giving up something is always difficult, 
especihlly when group members feel certain (as 
they usually do) that what they ate being asked 
to give up is more valuable than what the other 
group is giving up. 

Proscemics 

Our consideration of contact between members 
of different groups leads us to the topic of 
proxemics and such related concepts as personal 
space and territoriality. 

The , distance we selea as appropriate 
between ourselves and others is a matmr of 
some psychological importance and meaning. 
This is brought out in a study by Frank N. Wil- 
lis, Jr. (1966). udu) had students measure the 


distance between themselves and persons u^o 
spoke to them in informal situations. Their 
findings, as reponed in Table 12-6, show that 
there tends to be greater distance between a 
communicator and his audience if they are 
strangers, than if they are friends. A person 
who initiates a conversation when he is very 
close either behaving rather aggressively or is 
saying, in effect: "1 perceive that we are 
friends.” The point at which he elects to start 
the conversation is thus a part of the communi- 
cation. If he selects an inappropriate point 
— that is, if a stranger comes too close or a 
friend remains too distant — the general effect 
of the communication may be clouded or ren- 
dered ambiguous. Instead of paying careful 

Table 12-6. Distances (tn inches) at 
Which Convenations Are Initiated 
by Persons Occupying Various 
Social Positions (WiUts, 7966)*“ 


Position of person 
initiating conversation 

Distance 

Stranger 

27.3 

Acquaintance 

23.8 

Peer 

23.9 

Older person 

26.7 

Parent 

26.0 

Friends 

19.5 

Caucasian to Caucasian 

22.0 

Caucasian to Negro 

28.0 

Negro to Negro 

24.0 

Woman to woman 


Acquaintance 

22.4 

Friend 

26.2 

Close friend 

17.8 

Man to man 


Acquaintance 

23.8 

Friend 

22.3 

Close friend 

23.1 

Posirion of audience 


Woman 

21.6 

Man 

24.5 



attention to what the stranger is saying to us, 
we may be thinking such things as, "I don’t like 
his oily, confidential manner," "Who does he 
think he is?,” or "He certainly is presumptu- 
ous.” Conversely, a friend who stands too far 
away is likely to evoke the feeling, “I wonder 
what is bothering him." In fact, the description 
’'‘standoffish” is used to describe a person whose 
attitude is characterized by an undue amount 
of distance — ^physical or social. 

Distances at which conversations are carried 
on also vary with cultures. Edward T. Hall, Jr. 
(1933) reports that distances of 8 to 13 inches 
between Latin American or Middle East men 
engaged in conversation are quite common, 
whereas in the United States such a distance 
would be considered very chummy or very ag- 
gressive. When North Americans converse with 
men from Latin Anierica or the Middle East, 
they are likely to express some degree of dis- 
comfort at their conversation partner’s aggres- 
sive familiarity. Since the natural reaction 
of the North American is to withdraw from 
such close contact, Latin Americans and Arabs 
are likely to describe North Americans as cold, 
distant, and haughty. North Americans design 
their automobiles with wide seats because they 
value “apartness,” whereas Latin Americans do 
not know what to do with all the space in a 
typical American car, since they value close- 
ness. 

A Britisb couple spoke with some irritation 
of their experiences in picnicking in the Leba- 
nese countryside. They said that they liked to 
look for a pleasant nook in which to relax and 
enjoy their food in peace and solitude, r t that 
whenever they stopped and started to unpack 
their picnic things, Lebanese driving down the 
road would also stop and set up their picnics 
nearby. In England, once a family had staked 
out a picnic spot, other Sunday drivers would 
recognize it as that family’s territory and would 
seek picnic spots elsewhere. ‘The English, like 
the Americans, value privacy and apartness, but 
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Mediterranean peoples (including Latin Ameri- 
cans) prefer close, chummy sociability. The dis- 
tance selected by the other means one thing 
to the English and North American^ and some- 
thing else to the Latin American and the 
Mediterranean person. 

Hall’s ideas regarding preferences of Ameri- 
cans for greater rather than lesser interpersonal 
distances are supported by research to some 
extent. In one study, friendly or hostile 
speakers delivered messages intended to per- 
suade from distances set at 1-2 feet, 4-3 feet, 
oi 14-13 feet from a subject. At the middle 
distance (4-3 feet), subjects thought more 
about the content of the message, which dealt 
with information and soludons regarding the 
problem of overpopuladon, and less about the 
speaker’s appearance. On the other hand, the 
far distance gave the best results when it came 
to changing the listener’s attitude, and the 
close-distance stance gave the poorest results. 
As Figure 12-3 shows, a hostile speaker at a 



. Distance from listener 

Figure J2-3. Effecf of speaker's manner and 
distance from listener on listeners’ mean attitude 
change in favor of or against proposals dealing 
with population control (Albert & Dabbs, 1971). 
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dose distance provoked a change Jn atdmde 
contrary to the main dirust of the arguments, 
an effect probably due to the target persons' 
finding the implied intimacy threatening and 
objecrionable (Albert & Dabbs, 1970). 

When Hall referred to American prefer- 
ences for interpersonal distances, he probably 
had in mind middle-dass Americans. John R. 
Aiello and Stanley E. Jones (1971) investigated 
the proxemic relationships of interacting pairs 
of first- and second-grade American children 
from three subcultural groups: middle-class 
whites, lower-dass blacks, and lower-class 
Puerto Ricans. Their results showed that white 
middle-dass children stood about a foot apart, 
whereas children from the other two groups 
tended to stand a litde less than six inches apart. 

Although members of Latin American and 
Middle Fast cultures tend to stand closer 
together than North Americans when they 
interact, there are a number of cultures that 
prefer even greater interpersonal distances. 
Kenneth B. Little (1968) investigated preferred 
distances among male and female An^ericans, 
Swedes, Scots, Greeks, and Southern Italians 
(from Naples) by asking them to place scale 
models of male and female adults in relative 
position to one another to represent 19 differ- 
ent conversational situations, such as "two good 
fnends talking about a pleasant topic,” "a 
policeman questioning a person about some 
burglaries that have occurred in the neigh- 
borhood,” and "two people talking about the 
best place to shop.” Some interesting cross- 
culmral differences emerged, and readers are 
urged to look at Table 2 in the original article. 
In the police inquiry situation, for example, 
Scottish subjects saw the proper distance 
between the policeman and a woman as slighdy 
over four feet, whereas Greek respondents saw 
it as about two-and-one-third feet. Figure 12-4 
gives the mean preferred interpersonal dis- 
tances for men and women in the five cultures, 
all 19situations, and both sexes. As Figure 12-4 



Figure 12-4- Preferred differencet between 
persons engaged in 19 types of conversational 
situations, as expressed by American, Swedish, 
Scottish, Greek, and Italian (Neapolitan ) male 
and. female subjects, reported in terms of mean 
percentages of variation from an oveutll mean of 
31 inches (after Little. 1968). 

indicates, the greatest interpersonal variations 
are to be found between members of the Scot- 
tish and Greek cultures, with Scottish women 
preferring a distance that is almost 309^ greater 
than the overall mean, and Greek women pre- 
ferring a distance that is almost 20% less than 
the mean. As Hall would have predicted, the 
Northern European Scots and Swedes tend to 
prefer greater distances than do the Greek and 
Neapolitan subjects, but the finding that 
Americans prefer intermediate distances was 
unexpected. American males, a matter of 
fact, expressed a preference for closer distances 
than did any of the other groups* of male sub- 
jects. 

The reasons why Litde’s study failed to con- 
firm Hall's impression of American patterns of 
proxemics are conjectural but well worth con- 
sidering. One possibility is that the subjects in 
Litde’s study were all university students, who 
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can hardly be considered to represent a cross 
section of their culture. It can be argued, how- 
ever, that the restriction of samples to univer- 
sity students is legitimate, because revealed dif- 
ferences are due to culture and not to social 
class. Another possibility is that the use of dolls 
may not be a valid way of measuring cross- cul- 
tural proxemics. The argument against this 
criticism is that the differences between North- 
ern and Southern Europeans are in the 
expected direction, and One is, therefore, 
forced to say that the doll method is valid for 
European groups, but not for Americans. Still 
another possibility is that American university 
students y prefer closer and warmer inter- 
personal relations than did the generation 
observed by Hall. 

Some further validity for Litde’s method is 
provided by an investigation in which American 
and Indian male subjects were asked to ima- 
gine various interpersonal relationships (e.g., 
teacher-student, policeman-pedestrian, man 
and female friend, etc.) and to indicate, by 
placement of pairs of silhouette figures, how 
far they should be from each other in order 
to interact appropriately. The investigators 
hypothesized, on the basis of behavioral stan- 
dards prevailing in the United States and in 
India, that American subjects would place the 
figures closer together than would Indian sub- 
jects. Not only was the hypothesis supported, 
but Indian subjects also placed the figures hav- 
• ing the higher status in each of the pairs higher 
on a vertical plane than did American subjects, 
thus indicating a greater degree of social as well 
as physical distance (Bhalla & Turner, IV’Tl). 


Answers to the question in Table 12-4, Items ^,7, 
8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 27. 28, 29, 34. 35, 
39, and 44 represent the Arab self-descriptions, the 
remainder being American. Adjectives are ranked 
in order from the most to the least representative 
of their respective groups^ according to the choices 
made by the respondents. 


Summary 

Differences in roles and positions affect the 
way in which we perceive the data of our envi- 
ronment, including our own behavior. Any 
situation that makes us conscious of ourselves 
also brings about changes in perception, such 
as a greater awareness of differences. Being 
observed and evaluated by others sharpens self- 
awareness and has an arousal effect. In evaluat- 
ing others, we tend to be impressed most by 
competent individuab. Their attractiveness 
may be enhanced, however, if they show that 
they are fallible by erring in minor ways and 
showing that they are not perfect. The same 
effect does not operate with less competent 
persons, who are liked less when they err. We 
are more attracted to evaluators whose initial 
low opinion of us changes for the better, than 
we are to those whose good opinion of us does 
not change. Conversely, we find evaluators 
whose originally good opinion of us worsens 
more objectionable than those whose poor 
opinion of us does not change. 

There is a tendency for us to behave toward 
others in ways that get them to confirm our 
original and often invalid opinions of them. 
This type of “self-fulfilling prophecy” helps 
perpetuate much ethnic prejudice. Such pre- 
judice can be reduced when individuals con- 
cerned make a conscious effort to moderate 
their prejudiced views and behave differendy 
toward members of the out-group. Prejudice 
is also perpetuated by stereotypes — generalized 
impressions of others — that become rigid and 
laden with with negadve values. Some 
stereotyping is necessary in any kind of inter- 
personal or intergroup interaction. Stereotypes 
cause difficulties and misunderstandings when 
they lead us tt> ignore behavior of others that 
is inconsistent with our expectadons for them. 
They may be corrected by exposing them to 
reality, but finding that reality is often a prob- 
lem. Learning what members of the target 
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group think about themselves is one \\a> of cor 
recnng our stereotypes (heterostereotypts) 
about them, although we should recognize that 
self-pereepcs (autostereotypes > also have their 
biases Contact alone \sill nor make intercul 
tural stereotypes more favorable Triandis ami 
Vassiltou found that Americans svho lived in 
Greece had less favorable impressions of 
Greeks than did Americans living in Illinois 
On the other hand, Greeks attending the 
University of Illinois had more favorable 
impressions of Americans than did Greeks liv 
ing in Greece In the main, their survey shems 
a high degree of relationship betv^een the 
autostereocypes of the t^o cultural groups and 
their stereotypes of each other A comparative 
study of American and Japanese auto and 
heterostereotypes shows that Japanese know 
Americans better than Americans know Japa 
nese This may be because Americans are more 
self-revealing, but it may also be due to the 
fact that Japanese seek more information about 
Americans chan Americans do about Japanese 
A similar effect was found with respect to Arabs 
and Americans If this awareness of the feelings 
and motives of others can be termed tmpath\ 
it appears that Japanese and Arabs are more 
empathic coward Americans than Americans 
are toward Japanese and Arabs 

Empathy is differentiated from sympathy in 
that It consists of a sensitive auanne^s of a tar 
get persons feelings and motives, without 
going so far as to share them Ascertaining 
others feelings presents relatively few prob 
lems for members of the same cultural group, 
but intereultural differences raise the question 
as to whether there are any universals in the 
expression of emotion The work of tkman and 
Fnesen with primitive New Guinea tribesmen 
shows that there are facial expressions chat have 
universal currency as far as emotions are con 
eerned Each culture, however, specifies what 
situations call for what kinds of emouonal 
expression by masking — pretending that one 


has no feelings or that one s feelings are differ- 
ent from what one really feels 

Fnipathy is facilitated by our awareness of 
how people in gcncial behave as well as our 
scnsiti itv to interpersonal differences It is a 
task that calls for a considerable degree of inttl 
ligcncc iis well Impathy is hampered by 
authoritarian attitudes but is facilitated by a 
familiarity with a large number oi roles 
Exposure to the target persons may help as 
well, but not always The would be empathizer 
must want to understand the feelings of the tar 
get persons and also cannot afford to be misled 
bv false information they consciously or uncon 
sciouslv broadcast about thcmscUcs In some 
instances, stereotypes arc \ better basis loi pre 
dieting the responses of others especialh when 
one IS unfamiliar with their language ind cul 
ture When we lack information about others 
but still must make a judgment wc ire melincii 
to assume thev are like us th^i; is to projttr 
our own feelings and motive svsiem onto them 
5his can cause misundersr mdings in cross cul 
tural situations Dogmatic and/or picjudiccd 
persons tend to be less < mparhie, as one might 
expect In one study of race, prejudice and 
empathy, unprejudiced vs hue students had a 
better idea of biaek students goals than did pre 
judieed white students When black students 
were asked to indicate what they thought 
whites goals were with respect ro interraeial 
relations, they showed an awareness of the 
goals of prejudiced whitds and seemed to be 
unaware of the goals of unprejtnlieed whites 
Mere eontaet with "arget group members is 
often an insufficient basis for fcdiuing prej 
udiee toward them Amir poinf$ out that prtj- 
dict can be reduced if the prejuilieed pci son 
does not insist on a higher status, contacts arc 
intimate and rewarding, and there are common 
goals On the other hand prejudice is ag- 
gravated if contacts arc seen as unrewarding, 
competitive, degrading, frustrating, and objec- 
tionable and are also eharaeterized by status 



inequality. Contacts between Westernized and 
Middle ^t soldiers in the Israeli army evi- 
dendy did little to reduce intergroup preiudice 
because the negative conditions were present 
and the positive ones were absent. 

The psychological aspect of interpersonal 
distances is termed proxgmta. In interpersonal 
contact, individuals occupying different social 
posidons and statuses tend to select different 
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distances as a basis for interacting wid^ooe 
another. In general, the less the indmacy and 
the greater the status differential, 'the greater 
rhe distance selected for conversadons. Ladn 
American and Mediterranean cultures value 
physical closeness. Northern Europeans and 
people from India value more distance. Ameri- 
cans appear to occupy a medial posidon in 
terms of the amount of distance they prefer. 




HmjCtay 

Undgwt 



CkpkS 


In Chapter 12 we discussed social perception 
— ways in which we pick up and respond to 
information ^nerated by target persons or 
groups. In this chapter we broaden the scope of 
our discussion and consider the transmitting as 
weU as the receiving aspects of this interaction, 
as well as the process itself and the kind of 
data that are generated, transmitted, processed, 
and responded to. Social perception cannot 
'take place without communication. In order for 
people to perceive one another, diey must 
transmit io^onnation, intentionally or 
otherwise, in some kind of manageable form. 

Communication is broader than social 
perception in that it is concerned with the 
transmission and receptioo of all lands of 
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data, not merely that which dixioses the char* 
acteristics of another person. Although an in- 
dividual reveals something of himself in any 
kind of message he transmits, often the main 
burden of the message relates to data that are 
less personal — the weather, how to do square 
root, the ball xore, and the like. 


Transmitting and Receiving 
Information 

Communication as perceived by laymen 

and psychologists 

The layman's view of communication is likely 
to be relatively simple: everyone communicates 
or tries to; some understand; some do not. 
Laymen may also assume that people com- 
municate because they have something to con- 
vey to others; information, feelings, demands, 
or arguments. 

Although there is a great deal of validity to 
the layman’s view, communication appears 
quite different to the behavioral scientist. For 
one thing, the behavioral xientist is likely to 
perceive complexities that laymen are inclined 
R> overlook. For another, the layman’s explana- 
tions of why people communicate leaves too 
much behavior unexplained. For example, why 
do people express so much misinformation and 
why do they communicate when they really 
have nothing to say.’ And why do they com- 
municate in ways that disguise, rather than 
reveal, their feelings.’ 

The complexities of communication are dif- 
ficult to understand whether we are laymen or 
scientists, because we are continually engaged 
in it. We are always involved in sending, receiv- 
ing, coding, or encoding messages: we exist in 
a paycho-social field that is rich and even over- 
rich in communication. At times this can be 
very distracting, because so many different 
messsiges are being transmitted simultaneously. 
Seated at die breakfiwt taUe, we giaace over 


the headlines. ^ dozen reporters' stories are 
clamoring fior our attention. The kitchen radio 
is telling us to buy a new car, and our wife 
is admonishing the children. The telephone 
rings and die children compete with each other 
for the chance to answer it. The siren of an 
ambulance or perhaps a fire engine sounds in 
the distance, and someone down the street is 
blowing his horn to tell his car pool member 
that he is ready and impatient to get going. 
Another communication-rich day has begun. 

Communication as a tool 

Most people would probably think of com- 
munication primarily in terms of what it does 
for them. Communication in this sense is a pro- 
cess that enables us to send and receive mes- 
sages canying information and thus to attempt 
to exercise some control over our environment. 
To return to the breakfast table, jve learn that 
the coffee is boiling hot, that our toast is ready, 
and that Ron’s xout meeting is this evening. 
We say that we passed a resdess night, feel irri- 
table and edgy, will probably be a little late 
getting home from work, and please pass the 
butter. Information is exchanged, feelings are 
expressed, demands are made, and people are 
placed on notice that events have occurred, will 
occur, or may occur. As we use communication 
in this way, it is our servant, and we are its 
master. 

This is an egocentric and essentially com- 
mon-sense view of communication. It is valid 
up to a point, but is too limited fo satisfy the 
behavionl scientist because it dqes not take 
into account a great many side efiikts that may 
at times be more significant than t|e intent and 
the mote obvious informational burden of die 
messages being sent and received. Further- 
more, k ignores a number of ways in which 
we use communication over and beyond those 
of tnasmitting and receiving direct informn** 
don. 

It is easily imdefstaodriUe, however, why we 
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should cake a narrow view of communication. 
As we go about the casks of everyday life, we 
are not likely to be concerned about the fine 
points, the details, and the nuances of com- 
munication behavior. It would be inconsistent 
with our roles as parent, student, secretary, or 
whatever, to become preoccupied with the 
kinds of communication phenomena chat inter- 
est the behavioral scientist. Problems chat 
intrigue him seem irrelevant at such times, just 
as the problems we experience in crying to com- 
municate are generally of little interest to him. 

The problem in communication that we are 
most likely to be concerned with is that of find- 
ing ways to express ourselves adequately — find- 
ing the proper terms and phrases, avoiding 
statements that give others the wrong impres- 
sion, trying to get others to talk about matters 


that interest and so forth. are keenly 
aware of such problems when we struggle to 
find the right words to describe ^our com- 
plicated feelings, or when we hear friends and 
acquaintances express themselves so much 
more vividly than we can. We may even find 
ourselves somewhat jealous of our more 
eloquent friends who always say things so well 
and who seem to have no trouble gaining the 
attention of the audience. At such times, our 
communication problem appears to be that of 
making a poorer representation of ourselves 
than we would like to make. 

Raymond A. Bauer (1964), a specialist in 
communication at the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, has pointed out that a major difference 
between the lay public and behavioral scientists 
is that the former tend to look upon communi- 
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citiMi as a situation in which a communicator 
manipulates or brings about changes in an audi- 
ence. The communication of information, for 
example, is motivated by a conviction that the 
audience will accept the information and will 
behave accordingly. An obvious example of this 
belief can be found in advertising. The adver- 
tiser assumes that if his message reaches its 
intended audience, it will bring about some 
change in the audience’s behavior: the audience 
will buy his ptodua instead of another or will 
drop whatever it happens to be doing (some- 
times the audience is instructed to do exactly 
that) and go out in search of the advertised pro- 
duct, money in hand. 

Cosmmunication as a transaction 

The behavioral scientist, according to Bauer, 
is more likely to think of communication as a 
transactional affair and to assume that com- 
munication has not taken place unless the audi- 
ence has been involved in some more or less 
active way. Attending — that is, listening, watch- 
ing, trying to understand — would be one exam- 
ple of involvement. Becoming engaged in a 
dialogue would be another example. However, 
there is no real transaction and hence no real 
communication unless both parties, com- 
municator and audience, believe they have 
something to gain thereby. 

Rgure 13-1 presents a diagram of such a 
transaction. A state of tension builds up in the 
communicator to the point where he feels com- 
pelled to communicate some information that 
is directly or indirecdy related to his feeling 
of tension. He selects a transmitter or medium 
for his communication. Ordinarily, the medium 
would be speech, but it also may be a gesture 
or a nud^. He could also communicate in writ- 
ing, and he might also employ Morse code via 
shortwave radio. Whatever method he chooses, 
his information must be put in the form of a 
message, which, in turn, must be encoded in 


a form that is compatible with the information 
and the type of transmitter used. 'The actual 
transmission takes the form of a signal that is 
sent from the transmitter to the receiver via 
the channel. What communication specialists 
call “noise” may intervene to distort the signal. 
Technically speaking, any variability in the mes- 
sage received, which could not have been pre- 
dicted at its source, is attributed to “noise." 
"Noise" can intervene at any point in the sys- 
tem; in Figure 13-1 we have shown it in the 
channel. When the signal has been received, 
the audience perceives it as being a message, 
decodes it, and interprets it The process is 
reversed when the receiver responds to the 
message and thus becomes a sender 

To put this into the framework of everyday 
experience, let us say that Linda sees Jim com- 
ing down the walk near the college library. Jim 
is deep in a book and is walking very slowly. 
Linda debates with herself as ro whether she 
should disturb Jim, decides that social 
amenities should be observed, and says. “Hi!" 

To review what has cKcurred up to this point, 
we note that a state of mild tension exists in 
Linda, one that is occasioned by Jim’s appear- 
ance. This tension is a normal accompaniment 
to the realization that a friend is approaching. 
'The uttering of a greeting not only reduces her 
tension somewhat, but also informs Jim that he 
has been recognized and is expected to 
respond. Linda could have put her message in 
the form of a friendly wave or a nod and a 
smile, but this type of signal wpuld have been 
inappropriate because of Jim's involvement in 
the book. 

If Jim is deeply engrossed in liis book, how- 
ever, he will not be aware thgt he has been 
signaled and will walk on. No Communication 
has taken place. There is no tntfisaction. Or he 
may pretend that he does not notice Linda and 
thus refuse to enter into a transaction. If, how- 
ever, he does respond in kind, he goes through 
the same process of building up tension, encod- 
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Figure i3-/. Schematfc fepresentatton of iommuntcatton as a transaction Comm/wtca 
tton lakes place as follou s (a) Theft ts a btnid up of tension in thi commtint atot uhich 
leads to the desire to connntnucate information He thus btionu s the so in a of a mess t^e 
(b) The infotmation is encoded — that is, tsanslated into some appfoptiatt symbolic 
fofm (iisiiilly lans^ua^e of ^estute) (c) The message in its encoded fmm is fed into an 
apptoprnit hansmittu (eg the meal appnttus) of sett of ft vismittirs (eg iht total 
appv if/n i?id ttltphonc ) (d) 1 hi t* insmittcf set d\ the nitss ii^c tn ih,tif?cl in the 
fotm of ^ ! (i) \s the sii^nal p'isses thfough the ihanntl it is suh^eit to noise 


thit uiH tiMil* in t ill otf'in (f) Iht Uientf pnks 
(g)lht unilts itc ltd ( h j \ hi tit odtd mess t 
xt ho inti f puts 4 12 t lei to diUi m nn it i tnfi t maUot 

mg and uttering a signal, uhich is then pti 
itivtd and dc oded b\ I inda uho his 
changed her rule ind has become in audience 
There is often a icciprocal iltecc in the 
lengths ui messagt s produced bs a pair ot com 
municacors Perhaps something like ih‘s occurs 
if a communicatoi has onl> a smdl duum to 
conununic itc, ii will gtnciaic i smtll amount 
of tension which is cxpicssed m iiic form of 
a short messigc Ordinarily his shon mt ssage 
will caust only a small hi ild up of tension in 
hisaudicnti who replies with i shoi t me ss igt 
If the coinmunicaior, however, his more infoi 
mation to eominumeate, he will put this in the 
form of a longer message Iiste ning to the Ion 
ger message builds up moie te nsion in his audi 
ence, who mav discharge it b\ replying with 
a longer message than he we>uld otheiwi^e 
Joseph D Matara/zo and others (1964) 
investigated the relationship between speech 
length in pairs e^t eommunuatois by se trim: up 
situations in which incei vie wers eare lull\ mom 
tored the length of their questions and com 
merits in the course of 45-miniife interviews 


up th tgnil ffom the channel 
t tchis Its ill stmifion the iiulienct 
C( ntent 

with employment applicants Three different 
types of situations were used Ip Situation I, 
the inteiviewers comments were about 5 sec- 
onds long initially then increased to about 10 
seconds, and hnally icduced to S seconds As 
I igun shows this 100 i increase in inter- 
viewer speech length resulted in a similar 
increase in the response length of the inter- 
viewees The oppt>site manipiilatie^n — 10-5-10 
— produced a corresponding change m inter- 
viewee resi>on>e length, in Siriution II In 
Situation III, wh^re there was little variation 
in the inreiviewers speech length there was 
little vaiiition in the speech length of the inter 
Mcwees 

A similar relirionship between speech 
w It ported by Mitarazzo and Wiems (196"’) 
In this Set of experiments, the imounc of time 
I lapsing Ixfwte^n the interviewee s ending his 
state meat and the interviewer s posing his next 
question wjsT varied Again the longer the 
interviewer waited betexe speaking, the longer 
the interview'ee delayed his reply 

The researchers explained these phenofhena 
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Figure 75*2. Mean intenneiver^ statement length in situations in 
which interviewee^ s statement length was systematically varied 


that requires little of the listener, and television 
as a “cool" medium. Television images are two- 
dimensional and ate perceived Is lines. The 
viewer presumably has to "work” harder to 
interpret signals from a television set than he 
does from a radio. McLuhan also claimed that 
dramatic, excitable, "hot" people should com- 
municate with others through “hot" media, in 
order to have maximum effect. The late 
Senator Joseph McCanhy, for example, was a 
“hot" person who was successful as long as he 
communicated with his public via a “hot” 
medium, radio, but who made a poor impres- 
sion on a “cool" medium, television, according 
to McLuhan. Similarly, John F., Kennedy, a 
“cool" person, made a better shoving on televi- 
sion than did Richard F. Nixon, a f'hot" person. 

The validity of this interpretation was tested 
in an experiment in which a p<|itical speech 
was presented over radio or television by an 
actor who presented a “hot" or ai“cool" image 
of himself. In other words, there Were four dif- 
ferent types of presentation, each made to a 
different audience. The results did not confirm 


(Mataravto et at., 1964). 

in terms of social-learning theory, in which the 
participants in a conversation become each 
other's models. This reciprocal effect may also 
be viewed as the development of a norm by 
members of a two-person group. 

Ha# and cool media 

Audience arousal and involvement also figure 
in a theory developed by Marshall McLuhan 
(15164,1967), who attracted a considerable 
degree of attention some years ago by his claims 
that dhe character of the medium of communi- 
cation is often mote significant in terms of the 
overall effect of a message than is the content 
of the message itself. Some communication 
media he described as “hot," because their sig- 
nals are simple, direct, and require relatively lit- 
tle involvement in the form of decoding or 
interpretation on the part of the audience. 
Other media are “cool," because they require 
more involvement and, in effect, have to be 
'Hvarmed up” by the audience. McLuhan gave 
radio as an example of a “hot" medium, one 
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contentioiis, for sudiences tended 
to tenet more favorably to the "cod" actor dian 
the "hoc” one and to the television, performance 
rather than to the radio performance. In other 
words, the "cool" performance on the “cool” 
medium received the most favorable response, 
as Md.uhan would have predicted, but the 
poorest response was to the "hot” performance 
on die "hot” medium, contrary to MdLuhan’s 
contendon. It appears that the degree of audi* 
ence acceptance toward a message is influenced 
by more than the degree of involvement the 
medium demanded. G>mmunicadon cannot 
odee place unless the audience is interested 
enough to respond. One of the ways that audi- 
ence involvement can be secured is through the 
communicator’s encouraging feedback. 


Feedback 

A few pages bock we cited Raymond A. Bauer 
(1964), who criticized the commonly accepted 
concept of communication as essendally a one- 
way process. Theoretically, there is nothing to 
keep the process diagrammed in Figure 13-1 
Atom being a one-way process, as long as the 
communicator continues to send forth its sig- 
nab and the audience continues to decode 
them. In real situations, however, audiences 
quickly become saturated with information and 
stop receiving, even though they may, on occa- 
sion, go throu^ the motions of pretending to 
receive and decode. As long as the audience 
participates, however, it will make some kind 
of response that can be picked up by the send- 
er, if he wants to take the trouble. In this sense, 
even a blank nanresponse can be interpreted 
as a reaction to a message. To be sure, this type 
of response, like many others, does not tell the 
sender why his message had no discernible 
effiect, but it does alen him to the presence 
of communication problems— inattention on 


the part of the receiver, noise in the channel, 
improper encoding, or whatever. 

Feedback as an wienting mechanism 

What the sender does when he attempts to fol- 
low up on his message to determine what effect 
it has on the receiver is to become sensitive 
to what is termed fttdback. Feedback is a term 
that psychologists have borrowed from elec- 
tronics. It is a process that occurs when data 
regarding the performance of a system (a 
machine or an organism, for example) are fed 
back into the system to permit correction and 
adiustment of the performance.* The automatic 
pilot on transport airplanes operates on feed- 
back principles. If changes in air currents carry 
the plane off course, the automatic pilot steers 
the plane back on course. If, in doing so, fhete 
is a degree of overcompensation, information 
fed back into the mechanism enables it to cor- 
rect for that as well. Examinations and quizzes 
provide feedback information for instnicton 
and smdents alike. Students can discover 
deficiencies in their learning strategies, instruc- 
tors can discover how successful their teaching 
has been, and, presumably, both can make the 
necessary corrections in their future behavior. 

A great deal of social learning can be 
regarded as the result of feedback. Tlie various 
modes of behavior that children use in attempt- 
ing to fit themselves into their family and cul- 
ture evoke responses from patents peers, some 
positive and accepting, and some negative or 
neutral. These responses, in turn, provide 
information as to whether the behavior is 
appropriate or inappropriate. The appropriate 
behavior thus becomes reinforced and 
strengthened, and the inappropriate behavior 

'The study of the regulvion, control, and feedback 
of information in electrical circuits, machines, per- 
sons. and social groups is called eykmetks (Wiener, 
1950 ). 
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drops out and is extinguished This process 
goes on diroughout life and forms the basis tor 
our learning to adapt ourselves to the continu- 
ally changuig social situations in which we find 
ourselves. The more complex the situation, and 
the less sure we are of ourselves, the more we 
depend on feedback to keep us informed about 
what course of behavior to take When learning 
a foreign language, for instance, we not only 
listen more carefully to what others say and 
how they pronounce their words, but we also 
scan their faces for clues to determine whether 
they have understood us and whether our pro- 
nunciation IS acceptable In speaking our own 
huiguage in a comfortable social situation, we 
are usually less concerned about feedback 

Feedhack and attribution of attitudes 

In our discussion ot cognitive dissonance we 
described a number of experimental situations 
in which subjects attitudes were changed as a 
result of their having publicly committed them- 
selves on some issue in a ^ ay that was contrary 
to their usual beliefs or what was inconsistent 
with their previous behavior In a way, these 
subjects were monitoring their own behavior 
and suddenly found themselves saving or dtiing 
something that was out of line with what rhev 
might have expeeted This ineonsisttnky was 
resolved by the subjects deciding that perhaps 
their actions were not so uncxpeci^d after all 
and, without being precisely aware ol what they 
were doing, shifting their motives in a way that 
made them more appropriate to the feedback 
they had received from their own performance 
This effect cook place because of our ten- 
dency to use our own behavior on occasion as 
a point of reference for our feelings Ordinar- 
ily, we find ourselves in a situati<ui that evokes 
some kind of emotion, and we express the 
resulting feelings in some way we think is 
appropriate The motive precedes the action. 


but It all happens so quickly that both motive 
and action acquire a certain synonymity. An 
acquaintance, Jane, makes a slighting remark 
about Fred, someone we like, and we flash back 
with some cutting retort Later, we think, “I 
never realized that Jane was so prejudiced and 
hostile ' In other words, we are saying, "If Jane 
hadn t been so insulting, 1 wouldn r have 
reacted so vehemently Or we might wonder, 

' I never knew that I admired Fred so In other 
words, 1 must admire Fred a great deal, or 
I wouldn f have sprung to his defense so 
quickly Perhaps the feeling preceded the act 
in these instances, but it is also possible that 
we took our cue as to how we felt from how 
we acted This effect can be explained bv 
attribution thtor\ in terms of our attempts to 
make sense of what ^\c perceive 

An ingenious test ot the effect of atfribunon 
based on feedback 'Nvas eondmtid by Stuart 
Valins (1966), who asked male psychology stu- 
dents to participate in an experiment described 
to them as a study of physiological reactions 
to sexually oriented stimuli They we‘re told 
that tht'ir reactions would be recorded while 
they viewed ten slides of scminude females 
(taken from Playboy magazine) Some ot the 
groups of subjects were told that the7 would 
hear their heartbeats played back to them 
What they actually hi ird was a iceording For 
one experimental group, the heartbeats were 
slowed d(wn toi certain slides, and tor another 
group, speeded up A control group heard the 
same sounds, but were told that they were hear- 
ing extraneous noise The subjects who thought 
they were hearing changes in the(r heartbeats 
while they were looking at certain Hides tended 
to rate those slides as more attractive or appea- 
ling than slides which were aeconipanied by a 
normal heartbeat In fact, the reinforcement 
had so powerful an effect that a fdllow-up sur- 
vey Without "heartbeats’ taken three weeks 
after the experiment found the subjects still 
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exptemag a greater degree of preference for 
the ‘’reinforced” slides than for the others they 
had seen. 

When subjects were inteviewed after the. 
experiment, they reported that they had been 
surprised by, certain slides, although they did 
not at first know why. The surprise sometimes 
took the form of an attack of coughing or sneez- 
ing, or that of noticiog a resemblance to a 
former girl friend. ‘They assumed that the sur- 
prise was due to something about the slide that 
was being shown to them and decided to 
examine it more closely. When they did so, 
they concluded that the girl pictured on the 
slide was It ^eed more attractive than the others 
and hence deserved a high rating. 

What occurred can best be explained by 
cognitive-dissonance theory. Dissonance was 
created for these students because they had not 
thought the girl pictured on the slide was any 
more attractive than the others, yet their 
"heartbeat" told them that they were respond- 
ing differently to her. Dissonance was reduced 
by their decision that she was actually more 
attractive than they had thought at first. The 
fact that their decision to modify their rating 
of her made a significant impression on them 
is demonstrated by the finding that their prefer- 
ences were still valid three weeks later. 

Alternatively, the effect can be c^lained by 
attribution theory in terms of the subjects' 
attributing differences in their heartbeat to 
affective differences, which, in turn, were pro- 
duced by differences in the stimuli being dis- 
played by them. 

Social pressure as feedback 

Our behavior, verbal or otherwise, is a source 
of information that others pick up and use as 
a basis for attributing this or that motive to our 
underlying behavior. They, in turn, generate 
messages that provide feedback informing us 


as to the effect our actions have on them. 
Whether or not we seek this feedback, it is 
likely to have some kind of influence on our 
subsequent behavior. Because of it, we are led 
to change our behavior, continue to display it, 
or withdraw, in accordance with how we view 
ourselves and our relations with the group. 

In the false-norm studies we reponed in 
Chapter 6, subjeas received feedback by 
observing the difference between their reports 
and those others. Most of them modified 
their reports at some time or other during die 
experiment as a result of this feedback. When 
feedback takes on a negative tone (as, say, 
when others make adverse comments), the 
amount of compliance is increased, as it was 
in the study of Norwegian and French subjects 
who found themselves in disagreement with 
judgments of other "group members” who 
were actually tape-recorded voices of die 
experimenter’s accomplies (Milgram, 1961). 
(See Figure 11-2.) 

Empathy and feedback 

Empathy is obviously an important factor in 
feedback. Our skill in noting changes in feeling 
and attitude on the part of our audience enables 
us to determine whether our messages are get- 
ting through and what effect they are having. 
This information, once it has been fed back into 
our cognitive systems, funher enables us to 
shift our approaches and to find more effective 
ways of communicating. The lecturer knows 
that he is losing the interest of the audience 
if he sees people talking to one another, shifting 
in their chairs, or showing other signs of 
restlessness. He can then change his pace in 
some way — by becoming more dramatic, stop- 
ping to tell a story, using more illustrations, 
or whatevCT. As the research we have just cited 
suggests, empathy also provides information 
that may lead us to change our minds as well 
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a» our communicattoo techniques. Learning 
that others differ with what we are saying, and 
probably do not tepptace of us for saying it, 
may lead us to decide that we do not believe 
what we are saying and instead believe some- 
thing else. It is this kind of feedback that, in 
iba final amdysis, shapes our opinions of our- 
selves, particularly in our eariier and more for- 
mative years. 

Communication and Social 
Relationships 

Social systems 

Probably the most fundamental fact about com- 
munication, as far as the social psychologist is 
concerned, is that it serves as the basis for social 
relationships of all kinds. Communication is the 
cement, so to speak, that Inods people together 
in social systems: groups, cultures, com- 
munides, or whatever. Daniel Katz and Robert 
L. Kahn (1966) state that social systems can be 
wewed as restricted communication networks 
— restricted in the sense that the flow of infor- 
marion from one unit to another in the system 
is focused and channeled in order to screen out 
irrelevant data — “noise" — that might interfere 
with the message being transmitted. Herbert 
A. Thelen (1S)60) points out that if there are 
sixty people milling about in a large room, the 
total number of potential channels of communi- 
cation is » (» — 1)/2 or 1770. However, if these 
sixty people are organized into a network of 
twelve combtnadons of five-man teams, with 
each person on a team having a clearly defined 
rede dependent on the roles of the other four, 
the number of channels may be reduced in each 
work group to ten, if team members are mutu- 
ally dependent, or four if they are arranged in 
a serial posidon. If the sixty people are 
oiganized in this way, each individual will be 
finked to the others by a theoredcally noise- 


free channel and will be able to tom his 
attendon, widiout risk of distracdon, to the task 
at hand. 

Bven a large group of people, fike a oatkm, 
is a social system diat is hdd togedier by inter- 
locking communication networks. Stanley 
Milgram (1967) has diowed through his “small- 
world” technique that in many instances an 
average of five or six intermediaries are suf- 
ficient to forge a communicadons link between 
any two Americans drawn at random from the 
nadonal populadon of over 200 million. The 
small-world method consists of giving each 
member of a “starting populadon" a booklet 
with the name, address, occupation, and other 
idendfying data of a target person, with the 
instruction to pass it on to a personal acquaint- 
ance he considers more likely than himself to 
know the target person. Each person, in turn, 
hands on the book in the same manner until 
the target is reached. Milgram found*that about 
one-fifth of all chains eventually reached the 
target and that the two predominant paths were 
occupadon and residence. In other words, if 
we were to start a booklet toward Joe Ortiz, 
a municipal garbage collector living in Tampa, 
we would ask ourselves what friends we knew 
who were involved in municipal employment 
or who hved in Florida. 

Charles Korte and Stanley Milgram (1970) 
used the small-world technique in an attempt 
to determine the extent to which black persons 
were included in white acquaintanceship net- 
. works. They selected 18 target persons living 
in New York City, 9 white and 9 bllurk, repre- 
senting a range of occupations. Bot^lets were 
given to 340 white persons livipg in Los 
Angeles, who Were unaware of the race of the 
targets. Of the 458 booklets that wdre actually 
started on their way, 123 (27 %) arr^ed at the 
target, but there was a marked difiference 
between races: 39% success for white targets, 
and 15% success f<x black targets. Hie mean 
number of individuals consdtuting the chains 
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did not differ with the race of the taiget person, 
but in almost 80% of the failures to reach a 
black target person, the booklet never left the 
white community. 

The small-world technique thus shows that 
communication in even a large social system 
can Operate with relative efficiency through 
acquaintanceship chains, but that the process 
is likely to break down at major social bound- 
aries. 

Communication and interpersonal 

behavior 

The fact two individuals are able to com- 
municate with each other implies that they 
occupy positions in some kind of a social system 
and also that some kind of a relationship exists 
between them. If they use a common language, 
it is also likely that they will share some per- 
cepts and may even be members of the same 
cultural or ethnic group. Their communication 
makes them a two-person group, or dyad, albeit 
a temporary one that may dissolve in the next 
instant. But for the moment they have a rela- 
tionship one to the other. The relationship may 
be of moderate intensity, such as that between 
two strangers on a bus who start talking politics 
and find that they share the same views. Or 
it may be fleeting and tenuous, as between a 
passerby who notices a mother helping her 
small son across the street and hears her say: 
"We must look both ways before we cross, to 
see whether any cars are coming.” In the latter 
instance, the communication is not even 
intended for the ears of the passerby, but he 
does pick up the message, understands it, 
approves of it, identifies with the mother, and 
tods himself looking both ways with greater 
than usual care as ht crosses the street. 

•A great deal more can be learned about the 
woman from her brief statement to her son, 
other than the fact that she knows one should 
1>e careful in crossing the street. Even if we 


did not observe her make this statement, but 
heard only a recording, we would probably 
assume that she was a mother (or perhaps a 
teacher) and thgt she was talking to a child. In 
other words, we would be able to make some 
reasonably accurate assumptions about her po- 
sition, role, and status with respect to her audi- 
ence (the child). We would lea.*^ somethiog 
about her attitudes toward the child as well as 
toward herself. Some of this would, of course, 
be revealed by her tone of voice. 

The information burden of any message, 
therefore, may be considered in terms of its 
implicit, as well as its explicit, aspects. The 
explicit information contained in the mother’s 
admonition to her son concerns the desirability 
of looking both ways before crossing the street. 
The implicit information is that which may be 
deduced from the character of the message, the 
tone of voice in which it is delivered, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding its delivery, and the 
like. The status, role, position, attitude, and 
mood of the sender of the message are implied, 
rather than explicit. A communication may thus 
convey a number of meanings in addition to 
those intended by the communicator and which 
may strengthen or even negate the information 
content of the message. 

Communication and social status 

The communicator attends primarily to the 
explicit aspects of his message — the informa- 
tion he wishes to encode or the demand he 
wants to make. The audience may, however, 
have a high degree of interest in the implicit 
information in the message, particularly die 
information that reveals significant charaaeris- 
' tics of the coqimunicator — that says, in effect, 
who he is. This information is vital, because 
audiences generally give heed to com- 
municators primarily in terms of who they are. 
Once the communicator’s identity has been 
^tablished, the audience will then give the 
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messige the kiod of ecteation they believe is 
^^tR^jmte for such a person. The status d 
communicatoc is understandably important. 
A high-status communicator will generally be 
accorded more attendon than one of low status. 

Status influences communicadve efficiency 
in other ways. Armand A. Alkire and his co- 
workers (1968) demonstrated some of diese 
effects in an experiment in which members and 
pledges of a university stxority served as sub- 
iects. The subjects were groined in dyads in 
which one subject was designated as a “sender” 
and given the task of describing a series of 
abstract designs to the other subject, desig- 
nated as the “receiver.” The receiver could see 
neither the sender nor the design being 
described, and her task was that of selecting 
the deti^ being desaibed from the array she 
had in front of her. 

During the first stage of the experunent, no 
mention was made of the subjects' status in the 
sorority, and there was no significant difference 
in the performance of the four types of groups. 
In die second stage, however, the experimenter 
made a particular point of announcing that the 
subjects were pledges (low status) or members 
(hi^ status) of the soronty. His mentioning 
this fact evidendy had some effect on their sub- 
sequent performance. As Figure 13-3 indicates, 
there was a dramauc change in the communica- 
tive efficiency of the dyads, with the high-satus 
receivers showing an improvement, relative to 
their baseline performance in the first phase of 
their eiqieriment, and the low-status receivers 
showing a decline. An analysis of the tape 
recordings ofthe interchan^ ^tween die pan- 
ners suggests some of the reasons for the 
change. The low-seatus receivers characteristi- 
cally diqilayed more submissive bdiavior by 
reducing die number of queries directed at die 
sender, a move that undoubtedly led to some 
bad guesses, vdiereas the hi^-status receivers, 
when iotetacting with low-status senders. 



Status of sender High Low High Low 

Status of receiver. High High Low Low 

Pigstrc 23-3. The effect of status science on 
accuracy in a communication task: percentages of 
improvement or deterioration in performance after 
experimenter had mentioned each p^tner’s status, 
as contrasted with baseline performance achieved 
before partner's status had been mentioned 
(Alkire et al., 1968). 

increased the number of their queries. Further- 
more, high-status senders, in communicating 
with low-status receivers, tended to use mote 
abstract and technical language in describing 
the geometric figures, thus introducing some 
“noise in the channel.” 

The status of the partners was, of course, 
totally irrelevant to the task at hand, but the 
fact that the experimenter mentioned the status 
of the subjects forced them to consider it and 
find some way to make it televai^. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to assume that (^e low-status 
subjects, on hearing their pattner’s status 
announced, tended to feel inferior and less 
adequate, whereas the high-st»tus subjects 
either felt superior, if their partner was a 
“pledge,” or more comfortable, if the partner 
was another member. 
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Language 

Language and social identity 

Knowledge of the status of someone who 
initiates communication tends to give the audi* 
ence a kind of “set,’* that is, a certain predeter- 
mined sensitivity to the message it is receiving. 
A president may say something inane, but the 
audience, being set to hear something pro- 
found, may perceive it as profound. A child 
may say something profound, but if the parent 
is set to perceive something trivial, he may 
overlook the importance of what is being said. 

The message, therefore, tends to reinforce 
whatever image the audience has of the com- 
municator, but his image is derived from data 
that he previously revealed without being 
aware. We are referring here not only to what 
the communicator says and the way he says it, 
but also to the many other ways in which we 
communicate our identity — our chok e of cloth- 
ing, our grooming, the company we keep, our 
names, our gestures and expressions, and the 
like. Such communication works both ways, of 
course: the communicator reveals his identity 
to others and at the same time reaffirms it for 
himself. 

An example drawn from an experience in the 
Middle Hast may help to illustrate this point. 
We were looking for the great Ummayad 
mosque in Damascus and were making our way 
down a passageway in the largo covered market 
in the oldest part of the city, looking for all 
the world like tourists who were not sure where 
they were or where they were going. A pas- 
serby, who from his clothing was obviously a 
local person, stopped and asked in halting 
French if he could help us. We started to reply, 
when he inteirupted and asked, hopefully, 
**^Habla usted espanol?” It was obvious that he 
was more comfortable in Spanish, so we 
switched over to that language. After he had 


told us how to find the mosque, we asked him 
how it happened that a citizen of Syria was so 
fluent in Spanish. His explanation was simple 
and almost obvious: * 1 am a Sephardic Jew. My 
people have spoken Spanish ever since we left 
Spain five hundred years ago.*’ 

After the defeat of the Arabs in Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella during the fifteenth 
century, all non-Christians — Arabs and Jews 
alike — were subjected to considerable religious 
and economic harassment. They were, in effect, 
given the choice of leaving the country or of 
becoming Christians. Most of the Jews left to 
settle in lands controlled by Moslems in North 
Africa and the Middle East. They maintained 
their identity and their separateness from 
others through their religious practices, as rein- 
forced by their common language, Spanish.* 
Although they became as fluent in Arabic or 
Turkish as any of the local people, they con- 
versed with one another in Spanish. Arabic or 
Turkish would have done as well, as far as a 
medium for communication was concerned, but 
Spanish had the advantage of being a “mother 
tongue.*' It is in our mother tongue that we 
feci most at home when trying to communicate 
complex feelings and attitudes. Somehow the 
language people speak as children seems more 
forceful and direct, more pungent and more 
intimate. 

To return to the Sephardic Jews, Spanish 
served as a means that enabled them to estab- 
lish strong and inrimate bonds w'ith one 
another. A Jewish merchant from Tunis, when 
visiting in Cairo, could use Spanish to identify 
himself to other Jews and thus gam special con- 
sideration, protection, help, or whatever he 
needed. The language helped to establish a 
bond betweM him and the other members of 
his ethnic ^roup. Spanish similarly enabled 
Jews to establish and maintain a degree of dif- 

^ Actually, Ladino, a medieval form of Spanish with 
some Hebrew words. 
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ftteace between them and others: Jews wete 
people who spoke Spanish, whereas non-Jews 
could not speak Spanish. Communicating in 
planish, then, became a social norm charac- 
teristic of Sephardic Jews. 

Of all the forms of social interaction, the lan- 
guage people speak is the most compelling and 
enduring source of cultural identity. Cultural 
identities and differences tend to follow linguis- 
tic lines. Major differences in customs, values, 
attitudes, and rituals tend to be accompanied 
by differences in language, and similarities in 
language tend to reinforce similarities in social 
behavior. Americans feel closer to Canada and 
to England than to any other countries in the 
svorld because we share a common language, 
whereas countries that are divided along lin- 
guistic lines, like Belgium and Nigeria, 
encounter continual problems in maintaining 
national unity because linguistic differences 
reinforce and accentuate cultural differences. 
TV unification of Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was made possible because people in vari- 
ous pans of the country had finally, though in 
some cases reluctandy, agreed to use a common 
dialect for communication. In more recent 
ttmes, the Catalans of northeast Spain have 
expressed their sense of being different from 
other Spanish citizens, as well as their resis- 
tance to the central government, by continuing 
CO spedc, write, and publish in Catalan. 
German-speaking Tyroleans livmg in Italy use 
their language as a way of maintaining identity 
with Austrian Tyroleans and resisting attempts 
to integrate them into the polidcsd, economic, 
and cultural life of Italy. 

Educational level (and social class) noay also 
be revealed by styles of expression. One can 
usually tell whether a speaker is middle class 
or lower class by his diction, word usage, pro- 
nuncktion, grammar, and the like, although dif- 
ferences between middle and upper class are 
more difficult to determine, except in certain 
regioas of the country. Stanley C. Plof (15^) 


used a litetacy index to determine the status 
of persons writing letters to the editor of the 
Boston Herald. Leners were assigned scores on 
the basis of the quality of paper used, neatness, 
grammar and word usage, and maturity of hand- 
writing. Estimates of the wtiters’ probable 
educational levels were then made on the basis 
of composite scores. As Table 13-1 shows, 
Plog was able to predict educational level with 
approximately 75% accuracy. Like other forms 
of communication, a letter, therefore, is a 
source not only of explicit information (what 
the writer intends to communicate), but also 
of implicit information. The letter writer tells 
his audience something about himself by the 
paper he choses, by his neatness, and so forth. 

The importance of the style of language used 
by a conununicator was also demonstrated by 
a study conducted by Triandis, Loh, and Levin 

Table 15—1, Actual Educational Level of 
Persons Writing Letters to the 
Editor of the Boston Herald, as 
Compared with Predictions Based 
on Paper Qseality of Letter, 

Grammar, Neatness, and Graphic 
Maturity (Plog, 19^) 


Actual education 


Predicted 

education 

Grammar 

school 

High 

school 

College 

Grammar 

school 

(Grades 

l-B) 

10 

4 

i « 

17 

High school 
(Gradeg 
9-12) 

4 

27 

G>llege (1-4 
years) 

1 

8 

62 

N 

15 

39 

79. 

Percentage 
of correct 
prcdktioas 

/ 

67% 

69% 

89% 
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(1966), who compared the relative effect of 
appearance and spoken English on the opinions 
of college students. The students listened to 
a tape-recorded statement that was spoken in 
either ungrammatical (low-status) or excellent 
(high-status) English. While they listened to the 
statement, a slide of the man who was rep- 
resented as the speaker was projected on a 
screen for them to watch. The man was either 
white or Negro and was either neatly dressed 
or poorly dressed. The students were then 
asked to indicate their willingness to admire the 
speaker, to welcome him as a neighbor or as 
a relative by marriage, and to accept him as 
a friend. V'hen results were analyzed, dress was 
found to be of least significance in determining 
the reactions of students. The more prejudiced 
of the students were most influenced by race 
when it came to accepting the speaker as a 
neighbor, relative by marriage, or a friend; 
otherwise, the chief basis for reacting to the 
speaker was the quality of his English. In fact, 
the kind of English used by the speaker 
accounted for 80% of the variance in deciding 
whether the speaker could be accepted as a 
friend, as far as politically liberal and moderate 
students were concerned. 

Psycholinguistics 

The examples we have just cited show that lan- 
guage has a social and psychological importance 
that goes far beyond its more obvious tool- 
value — that of transmitting information from 
one brain to another. Because of this impor- 
tance, one might think that the psychology 
of language structure and language s elated 
behavior, psycholinguistics ^ should be now 
have become a major area of concentration 
in psychology. This is not so, however. The 
reason lies partly in the fact that language is 
so complex a phenomenon. As we pointed out 
in Chapter 1, psychologists are primarily 
interested in dealing with small areas of 
behavior, aspects that can be studied with some 


precision, and have tended to leave the larger 
areas to sociologists and other social scientists. 
Another reason is that until recently there have 
been relatively few theories that have produced 
hypotheses that can be tested experimentally. 
Still another reason is that linguistics ^ the spe- 
ciality devoted to the study of language, 
developed outside psychology and is more 
closely related to the humanities — ^philosophy, 
language instruction, and literature — than to 
the sciences. 

Psycholinguistics is not a major area in 
psychology as yet, although it is a rapidly grow- 
ing one. The Psychological abstracts for 1971 
contained 23,000 entries, only 69 or 0.3% of 
which are identifiable as related to the field of 
psycholinguistics. This is, however, quite a 
change from 1961, when the Abstracts listed 
only 3 articles under this heading, out of a total 
of 7,353. Furthermore, psychologists have 
become interested in certain aspects of 
language-related behavior as it is related to 
their other research interests. Investigators in 
the field of learning and retention, for example, 
have found themselves involved in the relation- 
ship between language and symbolic processes 
in their attempts to determine what happens 
when we remember or forget. 

Developmental psychologists have also 
become interested in psycholinguistics. Some 
years ago, there was a tendency for them to 
regard children’s speech as just another 
phenomenon to be observed and recorded, but 
now it is apparent that it has an extremely com- 
plex and pervasive relationship to many factors 
in a child’s development. These newer insights 
have come, in part, from the work of Jean 
Piaget in Switzerland and L. S. Vygotsky in Rus- 
sia. Psycholinguistic specialists, such as George 
A. Miller and David McNeill (1969) are also 
playing leading roles in organizing, collecting, 
and focusing the findings of psychologists who 
are deeply or marginally involved in studying 
linguistic behavior and attempting to integrate 
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them with theories developed by specialists in 
linguistics, like Noam Chomsky. Psycholinguis- 
fics is, therefore, developing as an interdiscipli- 
nary specialty. 

Dan 1. Siobin (19^1) has pointed out that 
linguists are interested in the structure of lan- 
guage, whereas psychologists are interested in 
how language is acquired and how language sys- 
tems function when people speak and are 
understood. Psychologists, in other words, tend 
to be interested more in the hhuunrjl aspects 
of language. Both structural and behavioral 
aspects are important in understanding lan- 
guage: we cannot study behavior without some 
idea of how the behavmr is structured, and we 
cannot understand structure without observing 
behavior. 

Generative theories of language 

Chomsky (1968) and the newer group of lin- 
guists approach the study of language in terms 
of transformational ^tneratnt grammar The 
rules that we use when we speak or interpret 
the speech of others are the grammar of the 
language we are using. We all know that “Men 
drive cars” represents a meaningful concept, 
but that "Men goats because” does not. The 
rules of our language enable us to make this 
ludgmenr without hesitation, even though we 
would be hard put to state all the rules that 
make the first group of words meaningful and 
the second group nonsense. Whether or not 
we can state the rules is irrelevant, however. 
The point is that we collectively know how to 
use them. The use of these rules, furthermore, 
makes this phenomenon possible: each 
individual is capable of uttering a completely 
unique and sensible sentence and having it 
understood by others who have never heard 
the sentence before. If such performances were 
not daily and hourly occurrences, we would 
consider them amazing. 

The grammatical structure we use and 


respond to is no surface phenomenon. We arc 
not fooled by sentences like “Houses clean 
clouds,” sentences that superficially conform to 
grammatical rules but which do not make sense. 
As Siobin says, the central point of transforma- 
tional grammaris that we are able to go beneath 
a sentence s surface structure and transform it 
into deeper structures that reveal its underly- 
ing meanings. The importance of deep struc- 
ture is also show'll by the fatt that rw'o sen- 
tences, "Men drive cars” and "Cars are driven 
by men," may have different surface structures 
and still have the same meaning. 

The importance of the contributions of the 
newer group of language scholars is perhaps 
best shown by an examination of how children 
learn language. Common sense says that chil- 
dren learn the language of their culture merely 
by imitation; psychological learning theorists 
claim that they learn it by the reinforcement 
they receive when they happen to say some- 
thing correctly. Observation of children at vari- 
ous stages of language development show's that 
imitation plays an important part (after all, chil- 
dren do eventually learn to speak like their par- 
ents), and that reinforcement is probably 
involved as well, bur that these two theories 
either separately or together are not able to 
account for all the speech behavior that 
emerges. 

When the child begins to utter two-word 
sentences — "Milk allgone,” "Where Dada?", 
and the like — we can observe the kind of gram- 
mar he IS using. Such sentences make use of 
what Frank Smith and George A. Miller ( 1966) 
call a pivot u ord, that is, a word tliat can form 
a sentence when used with anotfier word. In 
the two examples we have given, *'allgone” and 
"Where" are pivot words. 

The individual words used in sijich sentences 
are learned from the parents or siblings. The 
common-sense explanation of "imitation” 
seems valid so far. The grammar or structure 
of these two-word sentences, however, is not 
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learned by imitarion, bur is generated by the 
child himself. The appearance of this aspect of 
the child's response cannot be explained either 
by imitation or by reinforcement. The best 
explanation so far is a genetic one: the child 
is biologically "programmed" to develop a 
grammar of his own that enables him to speak 
and be understood by others in his culture. This 
grammar is, of course, a temporary one and is 
modified as the child matures and widens the 
range of his experiences. Evidence that the 
grammar-generating mechanism may be part of 
a child’s genetic equipment also comes from 
studies showing that two-word sentences, 
based on the UsSe of pivot words, appear in the 
speech of young children in a variety of^ lan- 
guage communities other than English (Slobin, 
1971 ). 

When a child uses two-word sentences, 
adults generally understand and as a rule do 
not correct him In effect, they reinforce him. 
Even when they correct him, they are likely 
to accept something other than standard Eng- 
lish as an improved version. If a child asks 
' Where bt)w-wow go.-^,*’ his mother, attempting 
to move him along to a more sophisticated 
mode of speech, may reply "Where did the 
bow-wow go.-^’’ If the child then restates his 
question "Where bow-wow did go''", she is 
likely to express pleasure. The point is that chil- 
dren are routinely reinforced for using non- 
standard English forms. Hence, many psycho- 
linguists ctinclude that reinforcement plays a 
relatively minor part in language learning. 

hanguage and cognition 

Another aspect of language that has drawn the 
attention of psychologists is the role that it 
plays in thinking and other cognitive functions. 
When we analyze a mechanical problem before 
tackling it, we are obviously making use of sym- 
bols to represent the tools and the processes 
we are contemplating. It was only logical that 


psychologists should assume, ^ the early 
behaviorists did, that the symbens* being used 
are words and that thinking is a kind of "sub- 
vocal speech." Enough research has been done 
now to show that although language forms may 
facilitate and extend the development of 
thought, they are not necessary for thinking to 
occur and actually may not be involved to any 
great extent. 

Hans G. Furth (1971), for example, has 
reviewed a great deal of research regarding 
totally deaf children and has had considerable 
direct experience with them. He reports that 
most deaf children do not learn English until 
late in life and that in most instances they never 
acquire it at all. They are, however, able to 
communicate through gestures and signs. If 
words or spoken language were essential to 
thinking, these children would be unable to 
think, but evidence shows that actually they are 
able to solve problems quite adequately. In 
Furth’s opinion, the research with deaf children 
supports Piaget’s contention that language is 
not a constitutive element in the development 
of logical thinking in children, although Furth 
grants that use of language expands children's 
contacts with the social world and thus 
fa«.iliiates ci^gnitive development. 

Further support for Piaget comes from a 
study by R. Conrad (1971), who trained chil- 
dren aged 3 to 1 1 to match words and pictures. 
His results showed that up to about 5 years 
of age, speech is not used to memorize, reason, 
or plan. ln<;tead, it appears to be a socially com- 
municative* way of responding to specific social 
situations, including the naming of objects to 
others. Conrad observed that some ' of the 
yt)ungcr children in his research vocalized in 
ways that were completely irrelevant to what 
they were doiQg. One child would say "Cat goes 
with cat," all the while he was matching the 
word card for “bat" with the "bat" card. During 
the school years, of course, language does 
become integrated into our thought processes. 
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but the investigations we have cited suggest 
that it probaSly does not become the basic ele- 
ment» even in the adult years. 

L. S. Vygotsky (1962) also maintains that 
children's speech is essentially a social develop- 
ment. Although children often talk to them- 
selves (in what Piaget calls 'egocentric 
speech"), the purpose of such behavior is to 
express some kind of social relationship. When 
Vigorsky placed a normal child in a group of 
deaf-and-dumb children, his spontaneous 
speech dropped to nothing. The same thing 
occurred when the child was placed among chil- 
dren speaking another language. Egocentric 
speech may help to orient a child and enable 
him to work through problems, but its disap- 
pearance in situations in which it cannot be 
used for social contact shows its essentially 
social nature. 

It is because of questions raised by such 
research that Slobin (1971) is led to observe: 

. . . the study of language acquisition has 
posed crucial challenges to much of tradi- 
tional psychological theorizing about the 
nature of human development. While the 
issues have yet to be adequately solved, it 
is certain that psychology will not emerge 
unchanged from the coming years of debate 
and research. What is bound to emerge will 
be a more complex image of the psychologi- 
cal nature of man, involving complex internal 
mental structures, in part genetically deter- 
mined, in part determined by the subtlety 
and richness of the environment provided by 
human culture, and probably only minimally 
determined by traditional sorts of reinforced 
stimulus-response connections [p. 61. Copy- 
right 1971 by Scott, Foresman and Co.]. 

Language and psychological reality 

Although it is doubtful that language as such 
plays much part in thinking, there probably is 
a relationship between the reality we perceive 
and the language we use to describe it. The 


idea that experience shapes language is consis- 
tent with common sense — ^we tend to report 
what we perceive. The reverse of this — the idea 
that what we say shapes what we perceive — ^is 
somewhat more startling. This latter concept 
goes by the name of the “Whorfian hypothesis," 
in honor of Benjamin Lee Whorf (1950,1956), 
who gave the problems a great deal of attention. 
Slobin (1971) recognizes two versions of the 
Whorfian hypothesis: a "strong" and a "weak" 
form. The "strong" form, as expressed by 
Whorf himself, holds that language structure 
determines thought processes and behavior 
patterns and that it also serves as a kind of mold 
for values and other motives, as well as styles 
of thinking. In its "weak" form, which most lin- 
guists and anthropologists accept to some 
degree, the Whorfian hypothesis merely holds 
that certain aspects of a language may predis- 
pose people to think, feel, or act in certain 
ways, rather than others, but that the effect is 
not absolute. 

One study that tested Whorfian implications 
consisted of a comparison of themes in stories 
told by bilinguals. Susan M. Ervin ( 1964) asked 
subjects who were fluent in both French and 
English to tell stories for standard Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) cards in both lan- 
guages. She found that the stories women sub- 
jects told in English were more likely to be 
marked by achievement themes, and that 
stories told in French were more likely to por- 
tray verbal aggression and withdrawal as a way 
of coping with difficult interpersonal situations. 
Since the independent variables were the lan- 
guages, it does appear that the kind' of language 
employed by the subjects shaped their way of 
responding to the stimuli. 

Another interpretation is in order, however: 
Ervin’s knowledge of French and Anglo- 
American culture enabled her to predict the 
results she obtained. She predicted that women 
using English would produce a greater number 
of achievement themes, because Americans are 
more likely to encourage feminine achievement 
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than the French are, and there is much greater 
sex-role differentiation in France. Ervin*s pre- 
diction that stories in French would show more 
verbal aggression was based on the fact that the 
French tend to admire verbal prowess and 
emphasize skill in argumentation in their 
educational programs. She anticipated the 
greater use of withdrawal themes in the French 
stories because of her observation that French 
families tend to deal with disagreements not 
so much by compromise or by mutual avowals 
of a desire to cooperate as by both parties with- 
drawing from the situation and not speaking 
to each other. Inasmuch as Ervin*s results could 
have been cmd indeed were predicted from 
behavioral trends in the two cultures, it appears 
that the culture, rather than the language, is 
the main source of the observed differences in 
the stones. 

Our previous discussions have shown how 
such diverse phenomena as sex roles, gestures, 
and values differ from one culture to another. 
Since the effects of culture are pervasive and 
extend to an almost infinite number of 
behavioral characteristics, it is likely that lan- 
guage structure is also affected. In other words, 
if culture may be considered as a “global" con- 
cept, it would appear that language, like other 
forms of interpersonal behavior, is only one 
aspect or dimension, albeit a very important 
one, of culture. As such, it implements and 
reflects culturally determined attitudes and 
values, and, conversely, helps to reinforce, sus- 
tain, and perpetuate them. Whorf came to 
propound his hypothesis because of difficulties 
encountered in translating from one language 
to another. This is an experience that every stu- 
dent of foreign languages has had. It is, for 
example, difficult to translate the English word 
“informal" into Italian. There is an Italian 
equivalent — non formak — but it does not com- 
municate the positive values of relaxation and 
comfort that "informal" has in English, prob- 
ably because Italian culture does not prize 
informality as we do, but places great stress on 


form. The Italian phrase ''fare la bella figura*' 
is equally untranslatable. We can try to translate 
it by saying, "cut a good figure," "project a good 
image," or "put a good face on things,^’ but such 
attempts, though they possess some elements 
of ^fare la bella figura" do not really com- 
municate the flavor of what Italians mean when 
they use the phrase. In both of these examples, 
the word or phrase is employed to com- 
municate a value that is important in the cul- 
ture. It is not so much that the words cannot 
be translated, but rather that the culture cannot 
be translated. Once out of context, the mean- 
ings of both the words and the idea are 
changed, because essential relationships are 
lacking and we tend to make associations that 
do not exist in the original language. 

The evidence for the “strong" form of the 
Whorfian hypothesis appears to be thin. John 
B. Carroll and Joseph B. Casagrande (1958) 
undertook a test of it with Southwest Indian 
tribespeople, using Anglo-American subjects as 
controls. In one experiment, Hopis were 
expected to classify pictures of actions in one 
way, and Anglos in another, because of differ- 
ences in verb structure in Hopi and English. 
Results showed a slight suggestion of the effect 
ot the Whorfian hypothesis, but differences 
were not significant statistically. In another test, 
Navaho children were expected to classify 
objects by form, whereas Anglo children were 
expected to classify them by color, because the 
structure of Navaho verbs makes the shape of 
an object more salient than its other attributes, 
such as color. The results partially supported 
the hypothesis, because Navaho children who 
had more exposure to the Anglo-American cul- 
ture made significantly fewer classifications on 
the basis of form than did less-accultured 
Navaho children; but the Anglo children, who 
were expected to give the fewest responses 
based on form, actually gave the most. 

Although the "strong" form of the Whorfian 
hypothesis is attractive on logical grounds, it 
must be questioned on the basis of supportive 
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evidence. Research findings and everyday 
experience suggest that the "weak” form of the 
hypothesis may have some validity. After all 
it would be surprising if there were oo relation* 
ship between linguistic and perceptual phe- 
nomena. Cognitive-dissonance studies, as we 
noted in Chapter also show that people s per- 
cepts, attitudes, and actions are at times 
influenced by what they say, rather than the 
other way around. Because this occurs in some 
instances, however, it cannot be saitl to be uni- 
versally true. In other words, U) quote Slobin 
once more, "One is not a prisoner of one's lan- 
guage; it is just a guide to thought and other 
sorts of behavior ’ [p. 122]. 

Denotation and Connotation in 
Language 

Language as a source of information ami 
m isi nformation 

A language may be conceived of .is a system 
of symbols chat possess meaning by common 
consent. From the common-sense point of 
view, symbols possess meaning because they 
“stand for something," "Tuiolu^ " and 

"mesa" all stand for the class of objects we call 
“table" in English (and in French). This is all 
very simple and aboveboard, although it may 
be argued that each table is different fr<jm every 
other table in some way or other; that the 
characteristics of a given table change over a 
period of time, so that a table is not the same 
at one point of time as it was a moment before; 
and that each person’s perception of a given 
table is different from every other person’s per- 
ception (Hayakawa, 1950). There is generally 
little confusion about concrete objects like 
tables and chairs: one can point to the object 
in question, which usually clears up any doubt 
as to what the word means. In fact, it is this 
aspect of meaning — the "pointing to" a.spect 


— ^that is termed “denotative." The other class 
of meanings, those derived from the cognitive 
associations people are likely to make when 
they hear or use a word, are the ones that cause 
the most problems. These meanings are termed 
"connotative,” because they are concerned not 
so much with the ob)ett that is specifically 
designated by a term, but what the term implies 
or suggests. The connorarivc' meanings of a 
term often are more significant than the denota- 
tive ones. During the early days of the United 
States, captains of some ships were given 
letters of marque" that pt'rmitted them to 
waylay merchant \essels sailing under enemy 
flag.s and to seize their ^.argo. These captains 
were called “privateers" bv Americans, bur the 
enemy probably called them pirates" or worse. 
When the two words are applied to the s.ime 
individuals, they may be said lo be the same 
denotatively, but thev erramlv lia\e different 
connotations. "Privateer" has leg**] and even 
heroic ctinnotarions, whereas ‘ pir.ue ' implies 
illegal and ilastardly operations 

Rc*al problems m meaning are cruounrered, 
how'evcT, W'hen communuation refers t*) 
abstractions, such as "peace,’ socialism," and 
“education.’’ The emotional v.harge earned by 
the w^ords peace’’ and ’ socialism" is so power- 
ful that relatively little of their meaning is 
denotative. The words mean different things in 
different cultures and different things to differ- 
ent people. These are two examples (if terms 
in w^hich the connotative aspects of the words 
far exceed their denotative aspects. Even the 
fairly explicit w'ord “education ” cr<fates prob- 
lems. There is some agreement on ^e denota- 
tive aspects of the wc>rd, in that in kll cultures 
it has something to do with teaching and learn- 
ing, but in English it connotes "Ischooling," 
whereas in Latin countries it connotes "up- 
bringing." The problem of meaning has become 
further confused because the English connota- 
tions of "education" are becoming familiar to 
government officials and scholars in Latin 
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countries, with the result that the word is likely 
to mean somewhat different things to different 
people in the same culture. 

What behavioral psychologists call the 
“frame of reference” is an important considera- 
tion in determining the meaning of a term. In 
the instance just cited, an Italian school 
administrator attending an international educa- 
tional conference will use and react to 
educaziove in its English sense, as referring to 
the result of schooling. But if he is discoursing 
with an Italian colleague, and reference is made 
to somtiOtiQsedmazione, he will understand that 
reference is being made to the person’s man- 
ners and cy nf^ral deportment, which are the 
result, of course, of the kind of upbringing he 
has hail. In the frame of reference used at an 
international conference, the word has one 
meaning, but in a more conventional frame of 
reference, it has another. 

If we are preoccupied with the dcntnive 
aspects of a word, we are likely to overl(X)k 
meanings that may be highly important. Con- 
sider this example. A few years ago, a black 
man was stopped by a policeman in a Southern 
town. The following then took place' 

“What’s your name, boy''” . . . 

“Dr. Poussaint. I'm a physician ...” 

“What’s your hrst name, boy* ...” 

"Alvin. ” [Poussaint, 196"', p. iij. 

Susan M. Ervin-Tripp ( 1969), who cites this 
example, notes that the feelings and the social- 
linguistic rules in the above interchange arc- 
obvious. We all know what a htn is denotanvel) ' 
it is a male who is something less than a man. 
The word as used by the policeman has little 
denotative value, however, for he has chosen 
it for its conncKative c^r affective value, in order 
to express a derogatory attitude. 

Dr. Poussaint replied by mentioning his 
social position, pointingout that the denotation 
was incorrect. The fact that he was a dextor 
and a physician wsls denotatively accurate, but 


he gave his title and occupation for their con- 
notative value as well. He could have said that 
he was Alvin Poussaint with equal accuracy, but 
that would not have communicated his outrage 
at being addressed as “boy. ” 

The policeman’s insistence on learning Dr. 
Poussaint’s first name is also important. 
Denotatively speaking. Dr. Poussaint /r Alvin, 
but the use of the first name connotes familiar- 
ity and, in white-black interchanges in the tra- 
ditional South, 1 $ a way of designating low' social 
rank. Hence, according to Southern tradition. 
Dr. Poussaint w'ould be addressed by a w'hite 
policeman as “Alvin." whereas he would be 
expected to address the policeman as “Mr. 
Smith," or w'hatevcr 

The semantic differential 

The amount of affect or teeling that was 
attached to the word ho) is, of course, a product 
of this type of situation. In other kinds of situa- 
tions, boy might be used denotatively and have 
no affect at all. Or w'ould it'' Charles E. Osgood 
( 19 M ) has approached the problem of meaning 
in a wa> that questions whetfier jpiy word can 
be purely denotative, without any affect w'hat- 
soever. He and his co-workers have engaged 
in a great deal of re.search that shows that even 
the simplest words, even those that refer to 
concrete obiects, also have an affective poten- 
tial. This affective quality derives, of course, 
from the associations we are likely to make wdth 
them. For instance, the words rock and stone can 
both be used ti^ designate a certain class of 
obiects. Deniuatively, they are quite similar, 
but the affective qualities of the words are dif- 
ferent. Roik evokes the affective qualities of 
roughness, hardness, stability, and even se- 
curity; stone e,vi>kes qualities of being rounder, 
more mobile, and more pc'ssibly a threat or a 
disturbance (g-alLstc^ne, thrc^w'ing swnes, getting 
stoned ). 

Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (19*)"^) have 
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carried ouc faaor analyses of the affective 
aspects of a large number of words and terms, 
in order to measure variations in their informa- 
tional content. They found that about 30% of 
differences in meanings among words could be 
accounted for by three factors: evaluation, 
potency, and activity. These factors can, in turn, 
be measured by having subjects rate words on 
a series of scales. The evaluation factor of an 
object or word can be measured on such scales 
as “good-bad,” “clean-dirty,” and “beautiful- 
ugly.” The potency factor can be measured by 
scales like these: “hard-soft,” “rough-smooth,” 
and “heavy-light.” The activity factor can be 
measured by “fast-slow," “hot-cold,” and 
“active-passive.” Figure 13-4 represents the 
mean ratings of fifty-four psychology students 
from San Francisco State University, who were 
asked to rate France and the United States on 
nine scales. The first three scales represented 
the evaluative factor and showed that the 
respondents valued the two countries rather 
similarly, except that the United States had 
somewhat happier connotations for the raters 
chan France. France is perceived as having con- 


notations that are slightly, but not significantly, 
cleaner and fresher than the United States. The 
latter rates higher on the potency factor (the next 
three scales). There is no difference in “heavi- 
ness,” but the United States carries connota- 
tions of strength and ruggedness to a greater 
extent than does France. Ratings on the last 
three scales show that the United States con- 
notes more activity than France does for this 
group of subjects. 

The semantic differential also has value in 
cross-cultural research. Malcolm M. Helper 
and Sol L. Garfield (1963) used it to study the 
process of acculturation in American Indian 
adolescents. The Indians, who were from vari- 
ous Plains tribes, were students in Flandreau 
School, a government boarding school serving 
some eighteen reservations Students were 
asked to race Indian, White person. The future. 
Being on time, Planning ahead, Me, Me as I want 
to be, My mother, My father. Going home. Plan- 
dreau School, Quitting school, Drinking, Speaking 
English, and Getting mad. 

Responses were compared with those of 
white students attending a nearby high school. 



France — —— USA 

Figure J3-4. College students* rating of '^Prance** and ^*VSA,** using the 
semantic differential (Undgren, 1966), 
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When ratings for each of the topics were ranked 
according to evaluation, potency, and activity, 
high-achieving Indian students were found to 
report connotations that were more similar to 
white students than those reported by low- 
achieving Indians. In general, white students 
tended to assign more value to Planning ahead, 
Being on time, and The future (boys only). High- 
achieving Indians, when contrasted with low- 
achieving Indians, were more likely to assign 
higher ratings to Being on time, Planning ahead. 
Speaking English, and Me (boys only). These 
results suggest that white students had higher 
levels of need for achievement than Indian stu- 
dents and cha«. achieving Indian students were 
more likely to identify with whites and hence 
had more similar views on life. 

Osgood*s (1971) work on what he terms 
semantn spate has in recent years been concen- 
trated on cross-cultural, or rather, cross- 
linguistic proble.as. He points out that the 
Whorfian hypothesis, which maintains (in its 
“strong” form) that the structure of the 
individual’s language determines how he per- 
ceives, thinks, and constructs his values, pre- 
cludes studies of ^uh feet ire culture (i.e., how the 
members of a given culture perceive them- 
selves, others, and the world in general). If the 
“strong” form of the Whorfian hypothesis were 
valid, each culture would be unique, and there 
would be no point in looking for similarities. 
Work with the semantic differential, however, 
shows that in spite of the differences that make 
members of one linguistic community unintel- 
ligible to those of another, there are alsc uni- 
versals that make translation from one language 
to another possible and thus facilitate intelligi- 
bility. 

Osgood's strategy is to find concepts with 
equivalents in common to 23 language com- 
munities and to have the concepts rated by 
respondents in each of the communities, using 
the semantic differential method. When the rat- 
ings are analyzed, it is possible to get a glimpse 
of the subjective culture of each language com- 


munity in terms of the way each concept is per- 
ceived. Here, for example, are the mean ratings 
of the concept adolescence made by re^ondents 
in the American English-speaking community 
(AE) and by Japanese OJ): Evaluation^ AE 0.4, 
JJ \J\Potency, AE 0.4, JJ \A\ Activity^ AE 0.3, 
JJ 1.3. Adolescence, in other words, is perceived 
more positively by Japanese than by Americans 
and also appears to them to imply more power 
and action. The differences suggest that the 
concept of adolescence is somehow regarded 
more favorably and considered more important 
by Japanese than by Americans. Here is 
another glimpse: the concepts teacher, education, 
and examination are rated relatively low on the 
Evaluation dimension throughout language 
communities in the Western world, including 
Yugoslavia, but rate very high in Asia, from 
Turkey on eastward, with the sole exception 
of Japan. And still another; in the two language 
communities included from the Indian subcon- 
tinent, future-oriented words, especially pro- 
gress, rate low in Evaluation and especially low 
in Power and Activity, in contrast to how they 
are rated in other cultures. 

The semantic-differential method also per- 
miis researchers to see how closely clusters of 
concepts are related to one another in a given 
culture and to make comparisons with other 
cultures. These interrelationships can be ex- 
pressed in terms of semantic space — the greater 
the “space” or “distance” between any two con- 
cepts in a cluster, the more difference people 
in a given culture perceive between them. 
Figure 13-3 presents diagramatic representa- 
tions of semantic space separating four inter- 
related concepts — boy, man, girl, woman — as 
perceived by respondents in four language 
communities: Netherlands Dutch, Delhi Hindi, 
American English, and Lebanese Arabic. As the 
diagrams show, age is not the important dif- 
ferentiating characteristic among the four con- 
cepts in the Netherlands, for little distance 
separates boy from man and girl from woman. 
The chief perceived difference is sex. This 
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Figure J3-5. Semantic space representations of differences m affective 
feeling tone evoked by the concepts boy, man, girl, and woman tn four 
language communities (after Osgood, 1971), 


emphasis on sex, rather than age, is also typical 
of other European cultures (Swedes, Finns, * 
Germans, French, Belgians, Italians, and 
Greeks), as well as of Mexicans and Iranians. 

The diagram also shows that among the 
Hindi-speaking respondents in E>elhi, the main 
perceived difference among the four concepts 
is age, and sex is relatively less important, 
although more so for children chan for adults. 
To the Lebanese Arabs, man is considered to 
be quite different from boy, girl, and woman. 
The age-related difference between boy and 
man is as great as the sex-related difference 
between man and woman. Other differences are 
minor. In the American English community, 
relationships among the four concepts are more 
symmetrical, for age differences between the 
two male concepts are as great as the sex differ- 
ences at both ages, although the concepts of 
girl and woman are perceived as closer together 
than boy and man, 

Osgood and his colleagues are compiling 
data like these in an **atlas of affective mean- 


ings,*' which will include ratings of 620 con- 
cepts made by some 500 respondents in each 
of the 23 language communities being sampled 
The result will be a kind of cross-cultural dictio- 
nary of affective meanings that standard terms 
have in these cultures. 

Ward-association research 

Another way of measuring the affective mean- 
ing of words is that of presenting subjects with 
a standardized list of words, one at a time, and 
asking them to respond to each one with the 
first association that comes to mind. Although 
this approach has not received the grand-scale, 
intensive treatment that Osgood and his co- 
workers have given the semantic -differential 
approach, it has nevertheless produced some 
interesting findings. The most commonly used 
list of words is the one developed by Grace 
H. Kent and A. J. Rosanoff (1910) during the 
early part of this century. The responses to this 
list have been categorized and analyzed in 
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terms of the responses of various groups 
Educated people, for example, give fewer of 
the “popular" responses than do people of less 
education. The word -association method of 
measuring the connotative aspects ot words is 
more difficult to deal with statistically than are 
approaches that make use of the semantic dif- 
ferential, but It has nevertheless produced 
some interesting results Robert H Kofi 
(1965) administered the Kent-Rosanoff list in 
1963 to children aged 8 to I J and compared 
their responses with those given by children 
in 1916 He found that over the years there 
was a considerable degree of shifting in the 
kinds of r, (most popular) responses 

given Whereas in 1916 childrens responses 
were markedly different fn^m those of adults, 
in 1963 they were no longer signihcantly differ- 
ent As a result of his iindings, Kofi raised the 
question of whether children today were 
becoming socialized earlier than in 1916 

Mark R Roscnzweig ( 196 i) found a number 
ot difleienccs between French and Ameri- 
can college students and between students and 
workers, using the Kent-Rosanoff list An 
analysis of primary responses ot American stu 
dents showcil them to be more similai to 
American workmen, than French students were 
to French workers In tact, Fiench students 
responses were closer to American students 
responses than they were to the responses of 
French workmen One interprt tation ot these 
differences is that the social gap between 
middle-class students and blue-collar wc^rkmen 
IS considerably greater in France than it is in 
the United States The tact that French work- 
men's use of language differs so markedly from 
that of students also suggests that the two 
groups have quite different ways of thinking 
and feeling about their envirc^nment Another 
difference was the d* gree of commonality 
revealed by Fiench and American responses 
There was a much greatei tendency for Ameri- 
cans, both students and workers, to use more 


of the same words, that is, there was less var- 
iance and fewer interpersonal differences 
among their responses This finding is consis- 
tent with other reports of a high degree of 
individuality and independence among French 
people, as contrasted with people from other 
countries The greater the degree of individual- 
ity, in other words, the greater the likelihood 
that w^ord associations would be unique and 
idiosyncratic The responses of American sub- 
jects, on the other hand, suggested that they 
were more closely identified with a common 
culture, and that they probably shared a greater 
number of common frames of reference. The 
higher degree of (ommonality also supports the 
observation that Americans are more scxially 
sensitive, more involved with one another, and 
more other-directed" than are the French 
Still another difftTcnce found by Rosen- 
zweig concerned similarities and differences 
between stimulus words and responses with 
respect to parts of speech Other research has 
shown that adults are more inclined to give a 
respemse that is the same part of speech as the 
stimulus word When given the stimulus word 
sky, for example, adults are more likely to 
resDond with another noun, like “heaven," 
‘clouds, or "earth ’ Children are more likely 
to respond w'lth words other than nouns, like 
blue," or "cloudy " Rosenzweig found that 
American students and workers and French stu- 
dents all tended to respond with words that 
were the same parts of speech as the stimulus 
words, as adults in other studies had done, but 
French workers tended to respond with words 
that were different parts of speech, more like 
children 


Summary 

Behavioral scientists tend to see communica- 
tion as a transactional process that involves 
both communicator and audience, whereas 
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laymen tend to be preoccupied with the initial 
or message-sending phases of communication. 
Communication serves as the basis for social 
relationships of all kinds. A social system may 
be considered as a set of positions intercon- 
nected with communication channels. The kind 
of transaction identified as communication 
takes place through a series of actions in which 
communicators direct messages to audiences by 
way of transmitters, channels, and receivers. 
‘*Noise” may intervene at any point in the pro- 
cess to interfere with the transmission or recep- 
tion of the message. The result is unanticipated 
variation in the content of the message 
received. When the receiver or audience 
responds to a message, he becomes a message 
sender and the process is reversed. 

There is a tendency for message lengths in 
two-person conversations to be positively cor- 
related. This may be due to the differences in 
the amount of tension built up in listening to 
long or short messages; the longer the message, 
the more tension in the listener, and the longer 
the reply. The tendency for pause. lengths, as 
well as message lengths, to be correlated posi- 
tively also suggests that the effect may be due 
to social learning and the normative process 
that occurs even in two-person groups. 

According to McLuhan, certain communica- 
tion media require little interpretative involve- 
ment on the part of the audience and can be 
considered “hot," whereas other media require 
more involvement and can be considered 
“cool." Radio would thus be considered a “hot” 
medium, and television, a “cool" medium. 
McLuhan's statement that excitable or “hot” 
communicators are more appropriate to “hot” 
media than to “cool” ones was not supported 
in an experiment in which an actor delivered 
a political speech in a “hot” or a “cool” manner 
over radio or television. 

Attempts at communication may be guided 
and oriented by feedback, information available 
to the communicator that comes back to him 


through various channels. Our monitoring of 
our own behavior also provides a kind of feed- 
back that tells how we are responding to various 
situations. Inasmuch as there is an intimate rela- 
tionship between motive and action, the two 
gain a certain degree of synonymity for us; and 
in coordinating the two, it sometimes happens 
that we take our cues as to how we feel from 
how we have acted. In other words, we come 
to attribute feelings to actions, rather than vice 
versa. This principle has been demonstrated by 
experiments in which subjects have received 
feedback in the form of false information 
regarding their physiological reactions to vari- 
ous stimuli. As a result, their -attitudes ti:)ward 
the stimuli in question were influenced. Feed- 
back plays an important part in empathy and 
also makes us available to attempts of others 
to influence our behavior. 

Social systems are based on communicative 
networks, and groupings of tndividuals make 
the ncxworks more efficient. When groups 
overlap or are interlocking, as they are in com- 
munities and nations, it is possible for individu- 
als to communicate with strangers who are dis- 
tant geographically and socially by sending mes- 
sages through these networks. 

The kind of language used by a com- 
municator indicates his identity in terms of cul- 
ture and status. Differences in status also affect 
the way individuals communicate with one 
another. Although language plays a vital role 
in communication, the study of language struc- 
ture and language-related behavior, psycholin- 
guistics, is not a major field in psychology, 
although interest in it is growing, as psycholo- 
gists become aware of its importance in child 
development, memory and retention, and 
thought processes. Psycholinguistics is an inter- 
disciplinary area of research that makes use of 
psychological experimentation, as well as the 
work of linguists like Chomsky, and develop- 
mental psychologists like Piaget and Vigot- 
sky. Chomsky’s ideas about transformational 
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generative grammar have been particularly 
challenging. Investigations conducted along 
these lines have led tQ the realization that lan- 
guage learning in children cannot be entirely 
explained by imitation or reinforcement, and 
that man probably is biologically organized in 
such a way that leads him to generate a gram- 
matically coherent language. The idea that lan- 
guage and thinking are inextricably involved 
seems to be fallacious, as research with congen- 
itally deaf children shows. For preschool chil- 
dren, language develops largely in and ft)r social 
contexts. Slobin predicts that these discoveries 
about the nature of language will eventually 
lead to changes in psy< hologists' concept of the 
nature of man. 

Whorf's hypothesis that the structure of the 
language we use determines our thinking pro- 
cesses and our perception of reality has 
received some support in its "weaker" form, 
namely, that it has a moderate but not major 
effect. Languages are systems of symbols that 
have both denotative (explicit) and connotative 
(implicit or affective) aspects. If we fall into the 
trap of considering only the denotative aspects 
of words, we run the risk of overlooking mean- 
ings that may be highly significant. The choice 


of words is often based on the communicator’s 
feelings and attitudes — his •"affect" — and what 
is being denoted or pointed to is often of minor 
importance. 

Cross-cultural comparative studies of the 
affective aspects of words and concepts have 
been conducted by Osgood and his co-workers 
with a rating device termed the semantic dif- 
ferential. They have found that about half the 
variance in the affective meaning of words or 
concepts can be classified in terms of peo- 
ple’s perceptions of the concepts' implied value 
(evaluation), power (potency), and activity. 
Comparisons of the way members of 23 lan- 
guage communities react to more than a 
hundred concepts show interesting similarities 
and differences. The word-association method 
can also be used to study affective aspects of 
words. Studies using this method show that dif- 
ferences between adults and children have nar- 
rowed in the last fifty years and that American 
college students are closer in their word 
associations to both American workmen and to 
French students than the latter are to French 
workmen, a finding that tells us something 
about differences between the American and 
the French cultures. 
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In a very real sense, communication makes 
groups. Groups exist because individuals 
communicate with one another and share 
motives and goals, and communication between 
two or more individuals makes them a group 
even though it be a temporary one. 

The term group has some degree of 
ambiguity, because it can refer both to 
aggregates of individuals who do not interact, 
but who share some common trait, and to 
actively functioning groups. In the first sense, 
Democrats, deep-sea divers, teenagers, and 
even the nation's coin-operated laundromat 
customers can be considered as groups, 
because in each instance they share at least one 
characteristic. When we use the term group, 
to refer to such aggregates, however, we are 
using it largely as a descriptive category, or a 
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classification. The level of group awareness is 
likely to be low among members of this type 
of group. Customers of coin-operated laun* 
dromats know that they patronize such estab- 
lishments, of course, but are not likely to think 
of themselves as a recognizable group even 
though manufacturers of laundromat equip- 
ment may think of them in this way. 

Members of the second type of group, the 
functional group y are more likely to be aware 
of their group membership. Such groups 
include families, work groups. Boy Scout 
troops, church congregations, and the like. 
There is no limit, theoretically, to the size of 
classification groups; they are abstractions that 
exist for the convenience of people who need 
to make large-scale social decisions. There is 
a limit to the size of functional groups, how- 
ever, for they exist by virtue of the interaction 
chat cakes place among their members. When 
we discuss groups in this chapter and the one 
that follows, we are using the term in reference 
to functional groups. 

What makes a group? 

Two or more persons engaged in any kind of 
functional relationship with each other con- 
stitute a group. The members of a group may 
never meet: people who interact only through 
correspondence or through intermediaries may 
be considered members of a group under some 
circumstances. Two strangers, walking down 
the same street in San Francisco, side by side, 
are not a group as such, but when they are 
accosted simultaneously by a Girl Scout selling 
cookies, they become a group. The fact chat 
she deals with them together makes them a 
group, and the fact chat they are aware that they 
are sharing a common experience makes them 
a group. 

Most groups studied by social psychologists 
endure longer chan that of the two strangers 
approached by the Girl Scout. Groups may sur- 


vive only a few minutes, as in a problem-solving 
group set up for experimental purposes, or they 
may continue beyond the lifetimes of their 
founding members, as for example, a monastic 
order. 

Most of our discussion so far in this book 
has been concerned with the effects of social 
interaction on individual behavior, with the 
ways in which individuals are attracted to one 
another, identify with others, define boundaries 
between themselves and others, are stimulated 
by others, and the like. Social psychologists are 
also interested in studying groups as such. Like 
individuals, groups also are entities that possess 
characteristics and properties which can be 
observed, measured, classified, and predicted 
Just as it is possible to specify conditions that 
are likely to result in certain kinds of behavior 
on the part of individuals, it is also possible 
to determine conditions that will predetermine 
certain kinds of behavior on the part of groups. 
The term *'group processes ’ is sometimes 
applied to the formulations or explanations of 
such tendencies. "Group dynamics," a term 
introduced by Kurt Lewin, is also used. Both 
terms carry the implication that groups are to 
be considered as entities characterized by 
change and on-going activity. This is not to 
deny that they have certain stable characteris- 
tics that may make them appear static at times, 
but the implication is that their special qualities 
can be observed and measured in terms of the 
activity that takes place within their boundaries. 

Formation and maintenance 

Groups may be formed through accidental or 
fortuitous means beyond the immediate control 
of their members or they may be formed volun- 
tarily, as a result of mutual attraction. The two 
strangers who become a group when the Girl 
Scout asked them to buy cookies arc an exam- 
ple of the first type of group. 

Once groups have been formed, they tend 



to take on certain characteristics. They are 
likely to develop a structure, whereby members 
have positions that stand in relationship to one 
another. These positions, as we pointed out in 
Chapter 8. are defined by the expecutions that 
the group has for the behavior of the persons 
occupying these positions and that are mir- 
rored, in turn, by the expectations that the posi- 
tion holders have for their own behavior. We 
also noted that cenain attitudes and ways of 
perceiving tend to be associated with certain 
positions and to be reflected in both the role 
behaviors and the self-concepts of persons 
occupying the positions. 

In a rwn-person group, or dyad, composed 
of a poll taker and a respondent, the positions 
are the ones indicated: poll taker and respon- 
dent. The role of the poll taker is that of asking 
certain questions, and the role of the respon- 
dent is that of answering them. The role 
behaviors are mutually understood: the respon- 
dent expects the poll taker to ask him ques- 
tions, and the poll taker expects the respondent 
to answer them. Although these are the normal 
roles for the two positions, not everyone in a 
group will accept them. Some people refuse to 
answer pollsters; others ramble, do not stick 
to the questions asked them, and use the oppor- 
tunity to express their views on a variety of 
subjects. But most persons polled, at least in 
the American middle-class culture, follow the 
normal procedure. Reciprocal role patterns, 
positions, expectations, and certain predeter- 
mined attitudes and percepts constitute the 
structure that gives groups a degree of stability 
and predictibility. 

Stability and change 

Even viby informal groups have some of these 
qualities. A student sits down with a cup of 
coffee and a roll at a table in the college com- 
mons. He starts to read the college newspaper. 
Another student sits down with his roll and cof- 
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fee. They say nothing. The first continues to 
read the paper; the second gazes off into space 
while he sips his coffee. It can barely be said 
that they are a group. There is no interaction, 
yet the second student had his choice of tables. 
Most of the others were empty. It is a reason- 
able assumption that he passed by the others 
because he wanted some company while he ate 
his roll and drank his coffee. A third student 
arrives with coffee, toast, and a plate of scram- 
bled eggs. He, too, was probably attracted by 
the existing nucleus of a group. As he begins 
to eat, his eye catches a headline on the back 
page of the paper being read by the first stu- 
dent. It mentions a^ause ctlibre on the campus, 
an instructor who is not being rehired for the 
fonhcoming year because of his lack of 
research activity. The third student turns to the 
second, gesturing at the headline with his fork, 
and says, “Isn’t that a dirty shame.’ The only 
real teacher on the campus and they’re letting 
him go.” 

The second student says, “Maybe, although 
I've heard that he isn’t all that good.” 

A discussion then develops, with the third 
student maintaining that the instructor has been 
treated unjustly and that the college is losing 
one of its better, more dedicated teachers. The 
second student continues to express his doubts. 
The first student puts his paper down and 
enters the argument, agreeing with the third 
student that the dismissal is unjust. 

The group has not been in existence more 
than 13 minutes, but during that period some 
structure develops. The first and third students 
attack the college administration and defend 
the faculty member; the second continues to 
express his doubts and moves gradually to a 
more pro-administration position. An objective 
observer* would note that after the first 2 or 
3 minutes of interaction it becomes possible 
to predict the general trend of the discussion; 
that is, he can expect with reasonable accuracy 
arho will attack and who will defend the fiiculty 
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member. The first and third students are more 
aggressive; the second, more subdued in his 
manner. A kind of norm develops in that the 
first and third interrupt the second and even 
each other; the second waits politely until the 
others are finished before making his points. 
Toward the end of the discussion, the third stu- 
dent is talking more than the first, who is talk- 
ing more than the second. This development 
suggests that a kind of dominance hierarchy is 
developing. 

A fourth student, carrying toast and coffee, 
passes by and catches the name of the instruc- 
tor, lingers, and then sica down. He listens for 
a while, sipping his coffee and munching his 
toast. The newest member of any group is likely 
to be considered its junior, unless he displays 
some obvious trappings of status, in which case 
he may not stand on ceremony and may move 
into the vonversation. Ordinarily, this new arri- 
val would be considered a peer, equal in status 
to the others, but for the moment he is the 
newest and most junior member of the group. 

After he has^waited for what seems like a 
respectable period of time — say, 2 or 3 
minutes — he says, “I’ve heard that the real 
reason why he is not being rehired is that he 
got mixed up with some New Left group.'* 

This is new information, and, as the bearer 
of data hitherto unavailable to the others, the 
fourth student suddenly moves in status from 
the bottom to the top of the hierarchy. All are 
silent, waiting for him to continue. As he tells 
his story, however, the third student, who was 
the dominant member until the arrival of the 
fourth student, shows signs of impatience and 
finally interrupts, saying, “That’s nothing new! 
And furthermore I don't think it has anything 
to do with the problem: not even the trustees 
think that N^w Left groups are radical any 
more! 

The new member is thi^ put in his place 
and the status quo ante is maintained. 

What we have tried to show in this chain 
of intidents is how purely informal and volun- 


tary groups, though unstable in most respects, 
may develop some elements of structure in a 
relatively shon time. The members of this 
group have created a status hierarchy of sorts, 
have occupied positions, and have developed 
sets of expectations for one another's behavior. 
The structure is a loose one, to be sure, yet 
it does endure for a number of minutes, main- 
taining itself through its flexibility. 

Flexibility is not enough, however. The 
fourth student answers the third one: “Where 
have you been living.’ I know for a fact that 
three instructors in my major depanment 
didn't get promoted because they made 
speeches for New Left groups.” 

The third student asks, “How do you know 
there weren't other reasons?" and then says he 
has to go to class. picks up his books and 
goes off. With his departure, nothing more is 
said, although the fourth student is clearly in 
the mood to continue talking. Within a couple 
of minutes, the other students 'have finished 
their breakfast and have gone off. Thus the 
^oup disintegrates, almost as rapidly as it 
formed. 

Social exchange theory 

The willingness of people to join, remain with, 
or leave a group may be explained in terms 
of the rewards they receive and the costs that 
are incurred. In effect, there is a quid pro quo 
— something is exchanged for something. The 
students who participated in the group we have 
just described joined and remained with the 
group in order to obtain certain' rewards: the 
pleasant stimulation of being with others while 
eating, the joys attendant to having an audi- 
ence, and the like. Costs of b^ldnging to a 
group may be monetary, as in th^ case of dues 
that are paid in order to maintain meiRbership 
in clubs and other types of associations, but 
they are gene^ly of a psychological nature. 
John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley (1959) 
define costs in terms of anything that serves to 



iotecfete with or inhibit the performance of an 
action. The greater the effon diat iftust be 
eiq>ende<l by an individual who wishes to 
affiliate with a group, the greater the cost of 
his participation. The costs may, for instance, 
be measured in terms of embarrassment, anxi- 
ety, irritation, or the necessity to cope with con- 
flicting or competing needs. In the group just 
described, the costs of remaining in the group 
included willingness to listen to others, waiting 
one’s turn to speak, refraining from angry 
insults, and the like. Toward the end of the 
life span of the group, its members had met 
their needs for self-expression and remem- 
bered commitments elsewhere. When costs of 
remaining exceed the potential rewards, the 
group breaks up. 

Social-exchange theory, of "framework," as 
'Thibaut and Kelley prefer to call it, assumes 
that the existence of any group depends on the 
participation and satisfaction of the individuals 
comprising the group. Although their formula- 
tion was specifically applied to two-person 
groups, it appears to be applicable to larger 
groups as well. 

Everyone who participates in a group has in 
mind some kind of standard or comparison level, 
to use Thibaut and Kelley’s term, which he uses 
as a basis for judging the costs expended and 
the rewards received as a result of his involve- 
ment. ’This comparison level may be based on 
his observations of other members of his group 
or of other similar groups. For example, let us 
say that Harry Channing, a college graduate in 
business administration, is employed as an 
insurance salesman. Harry is one of two - oUege 
graduates in the group, the remaining salesmen 
having completed high school or at best one 
or two years of college. ’The district sales manag- 
er, who chairs the weekly sales meeting that 
all salesmeS^ must attend, gives most of his 
attention to the salesmen who he' feels need 
^e most help. Harry is usually ignored, 
because his sales record is satisfiKtory, while 
the odier college-educated salesman, whose 
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sales are lagging, gets much more attention. 
Harry is not aware of the sales manager's 
motives, however, and has become increasingly 
tesentfiil of the treatment he is receiving. As 
a result, he is seriously considering leaviqg the 
company and finding some other line of work. 

Harry’s comparison level in this instance is 
based on his perception of the way in which 
his college-educated colleague is being treated. 
As far as Harry is concerned, their status is the 
same, yet he is the one who is ignored. His 
costs (irritation at being ignored, feeling of 
inadequacy at being rejected, and the like) have 
begun to exceed his rewards (satisfaction in 
being the member of a group, satisfaction in 
his sales record, and the like). The fact that 
Harry is considering leaving the company 
means that the level of outcomes in this group 
has dropped for him to a point where it is very 
close to the comparison level for alternatives — the 
term that Thibaut and Kelley employ to desig- 
nate the point of reference people use in decid- 
* ing whether or not to remain with a group. The 
costs of seeking another position involve uncer- 
tainty and the actual work involved in canvass- 
ing available opportunities. After Harry con- 
siders these tosts seriously, they may seem so 
high as to offer no particular advantage over 
his present situation, unpleasant as it is.- As a 
result, the disunce between the comparison 
level for his present group involvement and 
that of the comparison level for alternatives will 
increase, and the present situation will appear 
relatively more attractive. 

Walter Robert Nord (1969) views social- 
exchange theory as an application of economic 
theory to interpersonal relations. He notes that 
in economic exchanges, money is the rein- 
forcer, whereas in social exchanges, the rein- 
forcer is socjal approval; therefore, social 
approval may be considered the “money” in 
social exchanges. Thb analogy is a useful one. 
Just as in economic exchanges, one can use 
money to repay a debt or to become a creditor, 
so in social exchanges, social approval can per- 
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form a similar funaion. We encounter an 
individual we know slightly; he compliments us 
profusely on our appearance or something he 
has heard about us. Theoretically^ this should 
''make our day," but actually, we feel somewhat 
awkward. Suddenly we remember some worth- 
while act the acquaintance has performed and 
are able to return the compliment in kind. We 
go our way ^ith a sense of relief at having made 
a successful exchange and having avoided social 
indebtedness. 

In group contexts, social approval as far as 
the individual is concerned is expressed in 
terms of his being accepted by other members. 
As far as the group is concerned, it is expressed 
in terms of the individual's conformity to its 
norm; The group s willingness to accept is thus 
exchanged for the member's willingness to con- 
form. This type of exchange is so fundamental 
in group life that it is difficult to imagine our- 
selves participating in any other way. To be 
sure, we may express some nonconformity at 
times in an effort to assert ourselves or to "test, 
the limits," but most of the time our behavior 
falls into a conforming pattern without our 
being aware of it at all. 

This intimate relationship between group 
acceptance and 'individual conformity may be 
involved in a number of the studies we have 
reported — the false-norm situations of Asch 
and Crutchfield, for example. In these studies, 
the naive subjects were undoubtedly looking 
to the group for some kind of confirmation of 
their interpretation of their environment, but 
that is not the point here. The point is that 
nonconformity evokes a feeling of discomfort, 
of somehow not belonging. It disturbs the bal- 
ance of exchange between group acceptance 
and individual conformity. 

Particularistic and universalistic 

resources 

Another concept that merges theories relating 
to economic and social exchanges is one 


developed by Uriel G. Foa (1971), who has 
developed a classification system of interper- 
sonal and economic resources as a way of deter- 
mining what gets exchanged for what in human 
societies. Foa's categories consist of two he 
terms particularistic — Love and Status — and 
four he terms universalistic — ^Money, Informa- 
tion, Goods, and Services. In one of the studies 
conducted by Foa, each subject was given 18 
cards, each bearing a message relevant to one 
of the six categories. The subject was then 
given a series of message cards. Each time the 
subject received a message, he was instructed 
to select from his stock of cards, another mes- 
sage that was most similar and one that was 
least similar to the one he had received. 

Table 14-1 shows the percentages of similar- 
ity subjects perceived among the resource 
categories. The table is not exactly symmetrical, 
because sub|ect$ valued the resources some- 
what differently m terms of whether they were 
giving or receiving them. Nevertheless, the 
relationship between what one is willing to give 
and what one wishes to get tends to be quite 
close. The table shows the closest similarity 
between love and status and the least between 
love and money. The table suggests, in other 
words, that people are highly likely to exchange 
status for love, or vice versa, but are less likdy 
to consider exchanging love for money, or vice 
versa. Exchanges of money for goods seem 
more appropriate, according to the table. 
People are also fairly willing to give love in 
exchange for services received, but are less 
likely to give services in exchange for love 
received. Other low-probabflity exchanges are 
love for goods, status for gpods, information 
for money, information for services, and infor- 
mation for love. Inforniation for status, and 
information for goods are more probable 
exchanges. ^ 

Differences between these resources can be 
explained in parr in terms of the persons who 
supply them to us. The nonrelationship of such 
resources as money and love that Foa observed 
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Tmhh 14^1 . PerceipeJ Similarity in RuottfCi Gttegma Expressed in Percentages ef Subjects Willing t§ 
Ex€hany One far the Other (Poa, 1971; reproduced by permission). 


Resource received • Resource returned 



Love 

Status 

Information 

Money 

Goods 

Services 

Total 

Love 


65 

10 

0 

2 

23 

100 

Status 

62 


20 

10 

3 

5 

100 

Information 

17 

34 


11 

24 

14 

100 

Money 

d 

16 

8 


60 

16 

100 

Goods 

6 

5 

21 

55 


13 

100 

Services 

41 

18 

7 

16 

18 


100 


can be accounted for in terms of the fact that 
money is a universal resource — it remains the 
same no matter who gives it to us. Our attitudes 
toward love and status, however, are particu- 
laristic; that is, it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence to us who the donor is. 

Foa has used his classification system as a 
basis for examining problems of modern soci- 
ety. High population density and increased 
specialization in the institutions that serve us 
have made it possible to exchange universalistic 
resources (money, services, information, 
goods) with relative ease, but have made it 
more difficult to exchange panicularistic ones 
like love and status. "The parallel with physical 
environment is striking," he notes: "in both 
cases technology has created new problems in 
the process of solving old ones" [p. 350]. 

Difficulties have also been compounded 
because we have, in our social planning, tended 
to ignore particularistic resources. Welfare 
institutions, to give one example, often insist 
chat their clients lose status in exchange for 
money grants. Such an exchange deprives the 
client of a resource that is already in scarce sup- 
ply for him, and this loss makes it even more 
difficult to participate in social exchange with 
others. Another exapiple is education — a 
source of information. Mpney can be used te^ 


secure information, and information can be 
exchanged for money, but information is* more 
closely related to status than it is to money, 
as Table 14-1 shows. A great deal of research 
shows that higher status improves educational 
achievement and chat educational achievement 
is in itself a major source of status. Foa ex- 
presses the hope that the reluctance to consider 
the need for particularistic resources in social 
planning will decrease as we improve tech- 
niques for their measurement and analysis 
and develop a clearer understanding of the 
rules that govern their exchange, as well as their 
relationship to other resources. 

Developmental Stages in Group 
Participation 

Infancy 

Participating aS a functioning member of a mul* 
tiperson group may call for a fairly complex 
variety of skills. The rudiments of these skills 
are learned in jdhr first groups — families — and 
they are developed gradually, as part of a pro- 
cess of social learning. 

The earliest social interactions are, of course, 
dyadic — between mother and infiut. Often 
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both pareats will interact simultaneously with 
the infant, but the latter can focus on only one 
at a dme. During the first months, the nature 
of diis interaction is rather primitive — more on 
a biological, than a social, level. It is not until 
the child begins to have some awareness of 
itself as a person that real social reciprocity 
b^ns. Even when children are age two or so, 
and they can talk a bit and interact on a largely 
nonverbal but nevertheless highly social way 
with another person, they often become con- 
fused when they must cope with two or more 
individuals at a time. A child may be playing 
happily with one parent when the other parent 
enters the room and says something either 
to the parent or the child. Often the child 
eqir^fses a feeling of irritation, and not merely 
because of the interruption. The problem of 
trying to cope with the simultaneous pres- 
entation of two separate and different groups 
of stimuli is somewhat beyond the scope of the 
child's nervous system. Most children learn to 
deal with this problem within a few months or^ 
a year, although some accommodate them- 
selves earlier than others. 

Early childhood 

The classic study on the development of 
socializing is that done by M. L Parten (1932) 
a generation ago. Parten observed the play pat- 
terns of preschool children and found that 
there was a definite progression by age through 
the sequence of solitary play, watching others 
play, parallel play (playing alone, but in the 
company of others), associative play (doing 
what others are doing, but not involved in a 
give-and-take type of activity), and cooperative 
play. Solitary play and parallel play were the 
norm between 2 and 3 years of age, with 
associative and cooperative play being more 
preferred firom 3 years of age onward. As chil- 
dren mature, they are able to accommodate 
mote cooqiiex forms of interaction and also 


find complex forms more interesting. For the 
most part, however, preschool children are 
inclined to be individualistic and are little con- 
cerned about relating to multiperson groups as 
such. Very often they will pick one or two chil- 
dren as favored playmates, and may even play 
in groups of three or four, but generally they 
prefer more individualized activities. When 
children enter school, they begin to learn social 
skills related to functioning in larger groups, 
such as sitting still and listening when others 
are talking. 

A theory linking play, fantasy, and socializa- 
tion has been developed by Eric Klinger 
(1969). Klinger notes that play and fantasy are 
largely undifferentiated during, the first two 
years of life, but then gradually become dif- 
ferentiated and eventually develop along paral- 
lel courses. As fantasy becomes less important, 
play becomes more highly socialized with 
respect to rules. Indeed, games and other forms 
of play activities serve a usefOl purpose in help- 
ing the child become integrated into group life 
and learn the rules by which society functions. 

The school years 

By the time children enter schcKil, their play 
experiences have prepared them for some 
aspects of group life. In their interpersonal rela- 
tions, furthermore, they are beginning to show 
some of the behavior characteristic of members 
of more mature groups. An investigation by 
Moses H. Goldberg and Eleanor E. Maccoby 
(1965) tells us something about the value that 
groups have for children of schodl age. In this 
experiment, children were asked to build a 
series of towers of blocks. Each |poup consisted 
of four second graders. Some groups, termed 
"stable groups,” kept the same members for 
eight trials, whereupon members were ‘shifted 
to other groups. Children in other groups, 
termed "changing groups,” were changed from 
one group to another every second trial during 



fhe crmining period of eight criak and then were 
observed, as were those from the stable groups, 
for another set of eight trials. The effectiveness 
of the groups was measured by the number of 
blocks they were able to place in the towers 
they built. As Figure 14-1 shows, the stable 
groups were more effective, both during the 
training period and during the testing period. 

What this study shows, among other things, 
is the importance of secure social relationships 
during this development! stage. Children are 
still leai^ing the rather complicated skills of 
cooperation — ^how to work as a team, how to 
keep out of the way of others, how to do things 
that are «^ally helpful, and how to anticipate 
the moves of others. 

The second thing that occurs when member- 
ship in groups is changed, and this applies to 
adult groups as well, is that the level of tension 
or anxiety rises. Each change in group composi- 
tion represents a new situation for members 
to cope with. Mature persons can accommodate 
the greater amount of stress more easily than 
children can, but the productivity even of 
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adults will often drop when a new member 
enters the group. Conversely, a skilled person 
who enters a new group will find himself 
operating at less than top efficiency until he 
becomes adjusted to the new situation. 

By way of contrast, let us look at a study 
with adults in which changes in group composi- 
tion were made from time to time. Small groups 
of college students were given the task of mak- 
ing judgments regarding the artistic merit of 
some drawings and estimating the number of 
dots on a projected slide. During this phase 
of the experiment, the composition of some of 
the groups was changed by adding, removing, 
or replacing a single member. Ail groups were 
then given the task of writing captions for a 
cartoon. When the captions were judged 
according to the level of creativeness displayed, 
it was found that groups in which changes had 
been made were more creative than control 
groups in which no changes had been made 
(Figure 14-2). Evidently, changes in member- 
ship had some kind of facilitative effect, as far 
as the production of creative responses was 
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Figure 14-L Difference in performance between groups of 
second graders who were trained to bu/ld block towers in 
** stable groups** and ** changing groups.** ( Goldberg & Maccoby 
1^63. Copyright © 1963 by the American Psychological 
Association.) 
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Pigine 14’2. Degree of originality revealed by 
cartoon captions written by groups in which 
changes had been made during the training pertod, 
as contrasted with groups in which no changes had 
been made (Zilier, Behringer, & Goodchilds, 

1962 ): 

concerned (Zillcr, Behringer, 6c Goodchilds, 

1962X 

Changes in group membership are likely to 
produce increases in the tension level. As we 
noted in Chapter 2, in our discussion of the 
relationship between arousal and performance, 
such arousal facilitates responses that have been 
well learned^ but is distracting and interferes 
with poorly learned responses. It is reasonable 
to assume that the children, who have minimal 
skills in group functioning, were disturbed by 
the changes in the group, whereas the college 
students, who have highly developed group 
skills, and who were working on an easy prob- 
lem anyway, found the changes stimulating. 

Movement out of the family group 

A number of observers of developmental pat- 
terns in children and adolescents have noticed 
how the focus of interest begins to shift during 
childhood from the family to the peer group. 
During die preschool years, the norms, values, 
and attitudes of the child are those he has 
learned 'through interaction with members of 
his fiuBily» especially his parents. The positions 


that have the greatest psychological significance 
for him are those he occupies within the con- 
text of his family, that is, his position as a son 
or a daughter, as one who plays with and keeps 
an eye on baby brother, and the like. As he 
enters school, positions and roles in the social 
world outside the home begin to assume more 
importance, and his behavior is expected to 
conform to norms set by groups and agencies 
other than the family. The norms of the peer 
group grow in importance for him and ordinar- 
ily reach a maximum during the adolescent 
years. We say “ordinarily,** because some young 
people are less influenced by peer norms, pre- 
ferring to take their cues from their family or 
from the adult world, whereas others become 
virtual prisoners of peer group norms, and 
never really outgrow their psychological depen- 
dence on the peer group. As children and ado- 
lescents develop and mature, they also tend to 
become involved in an increasing variety of 
groups, in which they occupy different posi- 
tions and encounter and are influenced by dif- 
ferent kinds of norms 

What we have been describing, of course, 
is the general pattern of social development 
that takes place in the American culture. Chil- 
dren ^d adolescents in other cultures tend to 
be less affected by peer group norms and ate 
also likely to be involved in a smaller number 
of groups. 


Cohesiveness 

The nature of cohesiveness 

Groups may be formed voluntarfly and spon- 
aneously because of a felt need co socialize or 
to accomplish some practical aim, or they may > 
be convened by some external authority, like 
a school board, a legislature, or the Secretary 
of Defense operating through a draft board. 
Once members find dieihselves in association 
with one another, however, they are likely to 




develop some’ degree of mutual attraction, as 
we noted in Chapter 2. The extent to which 
a group is found attractive by its members is 
termed its cohesiveness. Members of groups that 
rate high on cohesiveness find a high degree 
of satisfaction in being together, and little 
incentive is required ro convene them. Groups 
that rate low on cohesiveness, on the other 
hand, must be maintained by some external 
pressure — ^penalties for nonattendance or non- 
participation, for example. 

Nuclear families (families composed of par- 
ents and children) are likely to be highly cohe- 
sive, being held together by love, mutual 
dependence, a large number of shared experi- 
ences, a"d forth. The nuclear family in 
America, however, tends to be less cohesive 
as children grow to adulthood and set up 
separate households. This is particularly true 
of males, who often keep in only tenuous touch 
with their parents and siblings. This occurs 
partly because American adult values stress 
independence rather than dependence on the 
family, and also because American families are 
geographically and socially mobile. European 
and particularly Mediterranean families are 
more close-knit and highly cohesive, and this 
is true even of extended families, or larger 
families composed of nuclear families that are 
related by birth and marriage, and that live in 
close proximity. Americans tend to belong to 
many voluntary organizations and associations, 
whereas Europeans do not. 

Groups composed of individuals who arc 
also members of many other groups are likely 
to be less cohesive than those whose members 
have no competing interests. This is true of 
groups of friends, as well as families. Kurt 
Lewin (1948) has noted how the behavior of 
Americans toward strangers is characterized by 
an attitude of relaxed friendliness. It is easy to 
strike up an acquaintanceship with an Ameri- 
can, and just as easy to terminate it. Germans, 
like other Europeans, find the acquaintanceship 
process more difficult, but once a friend has 
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been made, he is a friend for life. These differ- 
ences in friendship processes mean that Ameri- 
cans are likely to be involved in many groups 
of relatively low or easily terminated cohesive- 
ness, whereas Europeans are likely to be 
involved in a few groups of high cohesiveness. 

Groups that are convened by an external 
authority are less likely to be cohesive, but ftiey 
may become so, if members develop or already 
have a strong need for association. The mem- 
bers of a combat team are one example. They 
may have been selected more or less at random 
by the sergeant, but their mutual need to work 
together to accomplish their mission and pro- 
tect themselves and one another makes cohe- 
siveness imperative. The test of cohesiveness 
of such groups is the extent to which they stay 
together when they are away from their official 
assignment. Such groups often “go out on Ithe 
town” together and have been known to “take 
on” the police and to fight one another’s battles 
on leave, in much the same way that they did 
on the battlefield. 

Similarly, groups that are formed spontane- 
ously may turn out to be low in cohesiveness. 
The group described earlier that formed 
around coffee in the college cafeteria is an 
example of such a group. Generally speaking, 
how^ever, groups formed by spontaneous 
mutual attraction have a better chance for survi- 
val, because they are likely to be composed of 
people who are brought together by some per- 
ceived similarity. They are likely to share values 
and frames of reference, which makes it easier 
for them to communicate and to function as 
a socially satisfying group. 

Cohesiveness is facilitated by a perceived 
similarity among persons. The more similar 
others appear, the easier it is to relate to them 
and the more socially attractive they are. Cohe- 
siveness may* also be expressed in terms of 
social distance. Members of highly cohesive 
groups feel close to one another and hence per- 
ceive little social distance separating them. 
People who are unwillir^g or unable to reduce 
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social distance do not become members of 
highly cohesive groups. Rhoda Lee Fisher 
(1967) studied a group of elementary school 
boys 6 to 13 years of age who had been placed 
in a special class because of their inability to 
adiust to regular school demands. Each boy was 
gives eight envelopes containing different sets 
of two or more paper cutouts of children and 
adults. The boys were told to place each set 
of figures on a sheet of paper. The boys’ percep- 
tion of social distance was scored by measuring 
the distance between the figures. When spcial 
distance scores for this group were compared 
with results of children from regular classes 
(who were presumably having no more than the 
usual problems in adjustment), it was found 
that the emotionally disturbed children tended 
to flbce the figures farther apart. The distance 
among the figures placed by the disturbed chil- 
dren was, in turn, positively correlated with the 
amount of hostility and aggressiveness ex- 
pressed by their mothers. Results seem to indi- 
cate that parental hosulity is reflected in 
children's inability to think in terms of cohesive 
relationships among people. 

Research with cohesiveness 

In Chapter 3 we discussed a study by Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back (1930) which dealt with 
acquaintanceship patterns that emerged in a 
veterans* housing unit located at a major uni- 
versity, shortly after World War II. One finding 
of the study to which we gave particular atten- 
tion was that of propinquity as a major determi- 
nant in social attraction. The study also dealt 
with group cohesion as the result of all forces 
that bind people together in groups. Sociome- 
tric attraction, which we discussed in Chapter 
is one of those forces, but cohesiveness may 
result from other forces as well. 

'A study of cohesiveness by Kurt W. Back 
(1931) has become a classic in social psychology 
research* Back tested an idea that grew out of 


the 1930 study, namely, that no matter how 
created, group cohesion has similar properties 
and similar outcomes. Back observed the 
behavior of a number of subjects who first 
wrote a story based on a series of three photo- 
graphs, then met together in two-person groups 
to discuss the story and improve on it, and 
finally worked alone in writing another version 
which was supposed to be an improvement on 
the first one. High and low conditions of cohe- 
siveness were created for the two-person 
groups by the amount of emphasis placed on 
one of three conditions: personal attraction (the 
likability of the partner); task direction (com- 
petition for a prize); and group prestige (serving 
as a model group). Results showed that partici- 
pants in the high-cohesive groups under each 
of the three conditions were more involved in 
the work ^of the group, attempted to influence 
each other more, and were at the same thne 
more accepting of influence. There were, how- 
ever, some differences among the groups, 
^according to the condition under which they 
worked. When cohesiveness was based on per- 
sonal attraction, group members wanted to turn 
the discussion into a prolonged, pleasant con- 
versation. When cohesiveness was based on the 
performance of a task, group members tended 
to be businesslike and to participate in the dis- 
cussion only to the extent necessary to achieve 
the goal. Under group-prestige conditions, 
members acted cautiously, in order not to risk 
damage to their status. In this situation, one 
member of each pair tended to assume a domi- 
nant and influential role, and the other 
member, a submissive one. In low-cohesive 
groups, members tended to act independently 
and made little attempt to accommodate each 
other. 

Cobesiveness in work groups 

Because the need to socialize and to be with 
others is likelir to pervade our lives and 



everyday activities, group activities that have 
practical or instrumental values are likely to 
develop emotional or affective values as well. 
That is, even though five or six individuals have 
been assigned a relatively distasteful task, they 
are likely to find some positive reward in the 
fact that they are working together on some- 
thing. The fact that they are assigned to the 
same task gives them something in common, 
and, as they become involved in carrying out 
their duties, they develop common frames of 
reference and share common experiences. 
Attribution theory can also explain the out- 
come, in that the members may reason some- 
what along these lines: “Inasmuch as we tend to 
associate with people that we like, the fact that 
we are associating with these people must mean 
that we like them.*’ 

Not every work group develops a high 
degree of cohesiveness. Sometimes resentment 
against the convening or supervising authority 
runs so high that it interferes with the develop- 
ment of positive regard for group members. 
The fact that the authority is resented, how- 
ever, does not necessarily preclude the 
development of cohesiveness, because group 
members may find themselves united in their 
hatred of persons in authority. In some 
instances, however, hostility cannot be expres- 
sed directly or indirectly toward authority 
figures and becomes displaced, instead, on the 
task itself and on other group members. This 
is likely to occur when some group members 
accept the assignment more or less willingly 
and others do not. The result is a low degree 
of cohesiveness and an ineffective performance 
by the group. 

Effects of success and failure 

Psychologists have conducted a great many 
research studies of the relationship between 
cohesiveness and group effectiveness. H. Koll- 
ing (1962) observed groups of German 
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apprentice mechanics during a contest. Success- 
ful groups tended to be more cohesive than 
unsuccessful ones. In this instance, the goal of 
each group was winning the contest not merely 
socializing, and failure led to mutual rejection. 
In another type of study, Benjamin B. Wolman 
(1960) compared three types of groups with 
respect to their reaction to failure. One group 
was organized under conditions designed to 
promote mutual acceptance, in that they were 
told that all would share equally in rewards. 
A second group was instrumental in character; 
they were told that they would be rewarded 
individually, but could help one another if they 
wished. The third group was organized along 
altruistic lines; they were told that their efforts 
were for the benefit of science and that the 
research was very important. No rewacds were 
promised this group. Cohesiveness, as indi- 
cated by the members’ willingness to stay 
in the group, was measured after the groups 
had encountered failure. Results showed that 
cohesiveness was least affected in the altruistic 
group and most seriously affected in the instru- 
mental group. It appears that members of the 
instrumental group tended to blame one 
another for their failure, and very possibly held 
them responsible for the negative self-regard 
that generally results when failure occurs. In 
the other two groups, where mutuality was 
more of a factor, members felt that they had 
gained something from the association with 
others even though they had failed at the task. 
The fact that their social needs were satisfied 
to some extent enabled them to regard other 
members more positively, and this anitude con- 
tributed to the attractiveness (i.e., the cohesive- 
ness) of the group. 

In another type of study, girls were 
organized into high- and low-unity groups and 
given group tasks to perform. Half the groups 
were informed that they had succeeded at their 
tasks, and the other half were informed that 
they had failed. In the second phase of the 
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experiment, subjects ;^ere given tasks to per- 
form individually. Those who had been in high- 
unity groups that had "succeeded" in their 
assignments ^approached the new tasks with 
more confidence and gave themselves high self- 
evaluations. Girls who had been in high-unity 
groups that had "failed" were less confident and 
rated themselves correspondingly lower Girls 
in the low-unity groups were the least affected 
by the reported performance of their groups 
(Zander, Stocland, & Wolfe, 1960). The point 
is that a high degree of cohesiveness in a group 
enables and encourages members to identify 
themselves with the group and to become 
'‘involved in the group’s tasks to the point that 
the group's success or failure becomes their 
own. 

Compatibility and cohesiveness 

The ability ot people to develop harmonious 
relationships with one another — compati- 
bility— is obviously related to cohesiveness, 
the more compatible group members are with 
one another, the more attractive the group will 
be. One study comparing the performance of 
groups composed of highly compatible mem- 
bers with that of groups composed of members 
possessing less compatibility found that the 
compatible group made fewer errors in solving 
problems. They also took less time, but the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant (Moos 
gc Speisman, 1962) 

Compatibility is not always a boon, howeser, 
for tasks that involve competition Joseph E 
McGrath (1962) formed three-man ROTC rifle 
teams of students who had given favorable rat- 
ings to one another and compared their perfor- 
mance in a series of marksmanship contests 
with the performance of teams composed of 
students who had not rated one another favor- 
ably. The latter teams had significantly better 
marksmanship scores and also made more 
improvement during the contest. In analyzing 


the results, McGrath suggested that the differ- 
ence in performance might be due to the fact 
that the first teams were more concerned with 
interpersonal success, whereas the second 
teams were less concerned and thus could 
become more task-oriented Inasmuch as mem- 
bers of the second teams did not care par- 
ticularly for one another, they were less likely 
to be preoccupied with the problem of main- 
taining friendly relations and were able to con- 
centrate on the task of improving their 
marksmanship In effect, cohesiveness in the 
self-chosen teams was sustained at the expense 
of group cfff*ctiverfess, because the drive to 
maintain positive group feeling worked at cross 
purposes to the drive to improve marksman- 
ship 

Adherence to group norms 

The study bv Back il95l) mentioned pre- 
viously showed that increased pressures for 
uniformity resulted in highly cohisive groups 
Conversely, the cohesiveness of a group is 
reflected in the extent to which members 
adhere to uniform patterns of behavior, or 
group norms Conformity to norms is both a 
cause and an effect of group cohesiveness. 
Individuals need to become a group and to 
develop relationships with one another leads 
them to develop shared behavior patterns or 
norms, and their acceptance of these norms 
gives them a sense of unity Members who 
deviate from the group norms are a threat to 
Its cohesiveness 

A classic study by Stanley Schachter (1951) 
made use of discussion groups which included 
confederates of the experimenter among ^the 
membership Some of the confederaites were, 
instructed to take a position diametrically 
opposed to that expressed by other group 
members and maintain it throughout the dis- 
cussion GroLps were classified as high- or low- 
cohesive in terms of members’ prior indication 
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of the extent to which they were interested in 
becoming associated with the groups. When 
sociometric measures were taken of the degree 
to which members accepted one another at the 
end of the discussion, the nonconformist con- 
federates were accorded a low degree of 
acceptance by the members of both types of 
groups, but their rejection was more pro- 
nounced by members of cohesive groups. It is 
reasonable to assume that their deviance from 
the expressed norm posed more of a psycholog- 
ical threat to highly cohesive than to less cohe- 
sive groups. 

Everyday observation of the operation of 
groups shows that the observance of norms is 
an important index to their cohesiveness. The 
more stringently norms are observed, the more 
cohesive the group is likely to be. The extent 
to which members are guided by group norms 
is an index not only to the cohesiveness of the 
group but to other aspects of group life as well. 
Ronald A. Feldman (1969) conducted a ques- 
tionnaire survey of young people 8 to 16 years 
of age attending summer camps. All told, there 
were 90 groups, composed of some 800 sub- 
jects. Data included attitudes of group mem- 
bers toward one another and indications of nor- 
mative integration — the extent to which 
respondents accepted the norms of their group 
at camp. ‘An analysis of the responses showed 
that normative integration was likely to be low 
in those groups in which at least one member 
was the focus of intense dislike. It is difficult 
to say which was cause and which was effect, 
of course. It may be that a general lack of com- 
mitment to such a group led to scapegoating 
and focusing dislike on certain members, or it 
may be that the presence of intensely disliked 
members prevented groups from developing 

4n light of what we have said about the relationship 
between norm-following and cohesiveness, it seems 
reasonable that the degree of normative integration 
in a group can be considered as an indirect measure 
of its cohesiveness. 


the social bonds that characterize normative 
integration and cohesiveness. 

Morale 

The willingness of group members to work 
together is affected partly by the attractiveness 
of the group— cohesiveness — and partly by 
their confidence that their joint efforts will 
make some positive contribution toward their 
goal. This feeling of confidence and optimism 
with respect to problems or tasks is termed 
morale. Group morale is the composite of the 
morale of individual members. It is largely a 
function of cohesiveness; if a group is not 
attractive, its goals, its members, or both will 
be rejected. Morale may also be engendered 
by a sense of responsibility to the group, as 
well as to society in general. 

Commitment and responsibility 

Leonard Berkowitz and Louise R. Daniels 
(1963) studied the performance of individuals 
asked to carry out various tasks in situations 
in which others depended on them. Subjects 
worked under the direction of a supervisor. 
Under one experimental condition, they were 
told that the supervisor would receive a rating 
based on their productivity. Other subjects 
were told that the supervisor’s rating would not 
depend on their productivity. When some of 
the latter subjects were told that their super- 
visor would shortly learn of their performance, 
they worked harder than those who were told 
that he would not find out about their produc- 
tivity until much later. The work of the first 
group of subjects, on the other hand, was little 
affected by the immediacy of the supervisor s 
review. The point is that the first group knew 
that the supervisor was depending on their 
doing a good job and hence did not need any 
special incentives to work harder. The second 
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group felt little responsibility to the supervisor, 
and it was only when they were told that he 
would be checking up on them shortly that they 
became more productive. If williitgness to work 
hard is one indicator of morale, it would appear 
that the first group had a higher degree of 
morale than the second. 

Irrelevant of external factors 

Inasmuch as optimism and morale are posi- 
tively related, it is often assumed that 
annoyances or difficulties away from the task 
situatioo are bound to lower morale. Evidence 
feom field studies, however, shows that morale 
is more dependent on how participants view 
the task situation than on what happens when 
they are away from the task. In other words, 
on-the-job difficulties are more likely to affect 
morale than are problems encountered off the 
job. 

During World War II, Daniel Katz and Her- 
man Hyman (1947) studied working and living 
conditions for employees in two New England 
shipyards producing ships needed in the war 
effort. One yard took an average of 76 days 
to produce a ship, whereas the other yard took 
207 days. Workers in both yards had to cope 
with difficult hving conditions: temporary and 
uncofflfonable housing, long commutes, bitter 
winter wpather, inadequate recreational facil- 
ities, and resentment expressed toward the new- 
comers by long-time residents. An analysis of 
t^-the- job problems showed no essential differ- 
ence between the two groups of workers, but 
morale was significantly higher in the more 
efficient yard. A survey showed, for example, 
that only 38% of the workers in the more 
efficient yard had considered quming, as con- 
trasted with 36% in the other. Only 20% of 
the workers in the second yard expressed confi- 
dence in the yard’s management, compared 
wtdi 67% in the first. Employee dissatisfaction 
tan higher in the less efficient yard on almost 


every criterion: production, use of worker’s 
skills, satisfaction with use of workers' time, 
promotional policy, and so forth. The re- 
searchers' findings pointed to a circular causal 
relationship between production and morale, 
with good producoon giving workers a feeling 
of accomplishment, which, in turn, leads to 
increased effon, whereas low production 
reduces motivation and, in «curn, leads to 
reduced produaivity. Findings also showed 
that workers can deal with difficult problems 
off the job, as long as satisfactions at work 
enable them to maintain high morale. There 
are, of course, sound humanitarian reasons 
why, workers' off-the-job problems should be 
/alleviated, but we should not fall into the trap 
of assuming that if authorities take steps to cor- 
/ect morale problems at work, such deficiences 
will thereby be resolved. 

Social Climate 

Both morale and cohesiveness are related to 
a third dimension of group life its emotional 
or social climate. We sometimes speak of the 
emotional "atmosphere” that prevails during an 
encounter, and may characterize it as warm or 
cold, accepting or hostile, tense or relaxed, or 
whatever. If a certain kind of atmosphere is 
characteristic of a cenain group over an 
extended period of time, one can say that a 
certain kind of climate exists. 

Perceptual set 

Ralph V. Exline (1937) asked groups of sub- 
jects to pretend they were vocational coun- 
selors discussing what action to takc/On a coun- 
selee’s case. Subjects took a personality test 
beforehand. Half of the subjects were told that 
they tested high on congeniality and were being 
assigned to groups in which other members 
rated equally high on that variable. The other 
half yrere told that they rated low on congenial- 



ity and probably would not find their group 
very congenial. When the discussion sessions 
.were over, subjects were asked to rate the 
behavior of the other members of their group. 
Subjects in “coQgenial” groups were more 
inclined to perceive behavior that was related 
to the solution of the task at hand, whereas 
subjects in ‘less congenial” groups showed a 
slight but not signi^cant inclination to see their 
partners’ behavior as more concerned with per- 
sonal relationships within the group. Evidently, 
being placed in a noncongenial group makes 
the task somewhat less interesting than it would 
have been in a congenial group. 

The leader' i on climate 

Exline manipulated the atmosphere of his 
groups by providing each with a perceptual set; 
that is, the members were set to anticipate a 
greater or lesser degree of congeniality in the 
group to which they were assigned. In the clas- 
sic study of group climate, however, the 
atmosphere was determined by the leader. Kun 
Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White 
(1939) trained leaders of boys’ hobby clubs to 
play three different kinds of roles, which were 
termed "autocratic,” "democratic,” and "laissez- 
faire.” When leaders were behaving autocrati- 
cally, they were to plan, direct, and scrutinize 
the work of the boys. Communication was to 
take place primarily between the leader and the 
boys, and interaction among the boys was to 
be discouraged. When leaders were playing 
laissez-faire roles, they were to do the opposite. 
'They were not to supervise the boys or do any 
planning, and were to offer opinions and help 
only when asked. In their democratic roles, 
leaders were to help the boys plan, but not to 
plan for them. ’They were to participate on an 
equal basis as much as possible, and to encour- 
age communication among the boys. 

Results showed that behavior patterns in the 
groups varied in accordance with the kind of 
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climate the leader created. Autocratic climates 
produced a great deal of work-oriented 
behavior, but there was a low degree of per- 
sonal involvement on the part of members, 
because when the leader left the room, the boys 
tended to abandon their tasks and to become 
involved in horseplay and other kinds of 
behavior that were not task-oriented. 'They also 
became more dependent on the leader, less 
able to make decisions for themselves, less able 
to work together cooperatively, more easily 
discouraged, and more inclined to behave ag- 
gressively toward weaker members of the 
group. 

Under democratic conditions, the boys did 
not work quite so hard, but they showed a 
higher degree of involvement in their tasks. 
When the leader left the room, for example, 
they were more likely to continue with it and 
to resist attempts to distraa them. 'The demo- 
cratic climate also appeared to encourage a grea- 
ter degree of communication and cooperation 
amotig the boys, and there was no appearance 
of the tendency to victimize weaker members 
that characterized the autocratic conditions. 

Under laissez-faire leadership, morale and 
group output were both low, and irresponsibil- 
ity ran high. However, laissez-faire groups were 
somewhat less distractible when the leader was 
out of the room, because tasks had been 
initiated by the boys themselves. 

As well as showing how the climate of a 
group may have a marked effect on the 
behavior of the members, the findings of Lewin 
and his associates have a number of important 
implications for the kinds of influence leaders 
may have on the groups they supervise. We 
shall discuss this subject at greater length in 
the next chapter. 

Roles and expictations 

Climate is the result as well as the cause of 
the behavior of group members, and how mem- 
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bers play the roles that are expected of them 
is an important determining factor. Ewart E. 
Smith (1957) organized five-member problem- 
solving groups, each consisting of three naive 
subjects and two confederates who had been 
instructed to remain silent. In some groups the 
nonparticipating confederates announced^ ^at 
their role would be that of “listener"; Tn other 
groups no such announcement was madv and 
tho other members had no prior expectation 
that the confederates would remain silent. The 
latter groups were much less effective in prob- 
lem solving. The roles played by the confeder- 
ates remained ambiguous throughout the 
experiment, and the other members of the 
group did not know how to accommodate them 
in their problem-solving activities Members 
also felt ill at ease in these groups and expressed 
more defensiveness than they did in groups in 
which f '>nfederates announced that they were 
going to be listeners. In control groups, in 
which there were no silent confederates, satis- 
faction with the group’s activities ran higher, 
and there was less defensiveness. Evidently, the 
presence of a nonparticipant has an unsettling 
effect on small-group activities, even when 
members know that he is not going to partici- 
pate. It should be noted that nonparticipation 
is counternorm behavior in a group that is 
expected to solve problems. Furthermore, it is 
very difficult to deal with the behavior of a 
member who deviates from the norm and who 
does not even respond to communications 
directed to him. 

Types of Groups 

The behavior of group members will also be 
affected by the types of groups in which they 
function. Space limitations do not permit a dis- 
cussion of the full range of group types, and 
we shall comment instead on a few chat appear 
to have a more significant effect on behavior. 


Primary and secondary groups 

The more deeply involved we are in a group, 
the greater effect it is likely to have on our 
attitudes and behavior. Our greatest degree of 
personal involvement is not likely to occur in 
secondary groups, but in primary groups, to use 
the terminology developed by Charles H. 
Cooley (1909). Primary groups are those in 
which interpersonal relationships take place on 
a face-to-face basis and with great frequency 
(e.g., daily). Such relationships are likely to be 
on a more intimate level than relationships in 
groups in which there is less personal contact. 
The major characteristic of primary groups, 
according to Cooley, is the influence they have 
“in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual" [p. 23]. Families are the most obvi- 
ous example of primary groups, but the categ- 
ory also includes recreational groups, work 
groups, and indeed any type of group in which 
individuals have some depth of involvement. 
Organizations, political parties, bureaucracies, 
professions, and national groups are examples 
of secondary^ groups. 

Secondary groups are likely to be more 
impersonal and are characterized by formalized 
or contractual relationships among members. 
To use the categories of rewards developed by 
Foa (1971), that we mentioned earlier in our 
discussion of social exchange, the particularistic 
goals of love and status are more likely to be 
sought in primary-group involvement, whereas 
universalistic goals — money, goods, services, 
and information — are more likely to come 
through our involvement in secondary groups. 

In contrast to secondary groups, primary 
groups demand and receive more personal 
involvement, and they are likely to permit 
wider swings in emotional tone. Love, disap- 
pointment, depression, rage, and elation are 
more likely to be expressed within the context 
of primary groups, whereas expressions of 
iiemotion to members of secondary groups are 



likely to be more restrained and perhaps sup- 
pressed altogether. To put this in other words, 
primary groups enable us to experience our 
major satisfactions and dissatisfactions. Primary 
groups are likely to be more cohesive than sec- 
ondary groups, because it is within the context 
of such groups that our most pressing social 
needs — ^needs for love and attention, for exam- 
ple — are satisfied. 

Formal and informal groups 

Primary groups are likely to be informal, 
wheras formality is more often a characteristic 
of secondary groups. A secondary group may 
require a fairly complex degree of structure in 
order to rw4iiKi*‘n Kself and to achieve its objec- 
tives, whereas too much complexity gets in the 
\\ay of the functioning of small groups. Many 
groups that are low in structure, however, are 
likely to be not very stable, that is, they are 
likely to develop and disappear spontaneously, 
like the coffee-drinking group of students we 
described earlier in this chapter. Their mem- 
bership is inclined to be less rigidly deter- 
mined, and may undergo more radical changes. 
Structure helps make a group more stable and 
enables it to resist drastic changes. The formal 
structures of many secondary groups, like 
religious organizations and nations, have en- 
abled them to survive for centuries. 

Exclusive and inclusive groups 

Exclusive groups are those that limit member- 
ship to certain classes of individuals. Associa- 
tions of engineers that admit only persons with 
certain kinds of professional preparatioii and 
experience are one kind of exclusive group; 
faculties in which membership is on an invita- 
tional basis (i.e., through being hired) are 
another type. Still another kind of exclusive 
group is the neighborhood associations that 
make it difficult or impossible for persons with 
certain ethnic characteristics (non-whites or 
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Jews, for example) to live in the area. Exclusive- 
ness in the first two kinds of groups is more 
likely to be on a functional basis: associations 
of engineers esdst for the purpose of enabling 
engineers to communicate with one another, 
to engage in cooperative enterprises primarily 
of interest to engineers, and to enforce stan- 
dards of training and professional practice, 
among other things. It would be inappropriate 
for persons qualified, say, only as plumbers or 
sea captains to secure membership in such an 
organization. Faculties are composed of people 
who have the kind of qualifications that are con- 
sistent with scholarly undertakings. The manag- 
er of a beauty parlor might yearn for a faculty 
post, but a college could not fulfill its educa- 
tional and scientific goals unless it limited its 
hiring to people with academic qualifications. 

As was pointed out in previous discussions 
of social attraction, we tend to be attracted to 
people whom we perceive as similar to us. 
Engineers like to interact with other engineers 
not only because they can work better on com- 
mon problems, but also because they find it 
easier and more satisfying to relate to other 
engineers than to people in other professions. 
One to maintain this high degree of per- 
ceived similarity in such a group is by excluding 
nonengineers. Neighborhood associations are 
also trying to maintain a degree of psychologi- 
cally comfortable similarity among residents by 
excluding persons from the 'wrong’ ethnic 
groups, but such criteria are less functional than 
those imposed b> professional organizations 
and faculties The right to become a member 
of a proftssional organization or a faculty can 
be earned, whereas the right to reside in an 
exclusive neighborhood cannot be earned, at 
least it cannot as long as society condones the 
exercise of "restrictive covenants," whereby 
residents agree not to sell or rent to "un- 
desirable persons." 

Restrictive covenants are based on the idea 
that some people are better or more worth- 
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"Tm sorry, but this is a quiniet." 

©Saturday Renew, 1966; Peter Paul Purges 


while than others, although this intent is usually 
denied by participants in such agreements, who 
claim that they are merely exercising the right 
to determine the people with whom they wish 
to associate. The point often overlooked is that 
such decisions are made on the basis of charac- 
teristics related to social status and caste, rather 
than on the social behavior and the personal 
values of the persons excluded. A basic ques- 
tion, however, is whether such exclusion is con- 
sistent with the values of the society in which 
it occurs. Traditional societies are likely to 
tolerate aristocratic values — that is, they accept 
the premise that some people are better than 
other people by reason of being born into one 
family rather than another. Social behavior is 
irrelevant to such a frame of reference, for pres- 
tige is inherited, rather than earned, in such 
societies. If, on the other hand, a society is gov- 
erned by equalitarian values — ^values that base 
prestige and other forms of acceptability on 
social behavior — attempts to promulgate aris- 
tocratic values will be seen as inappropriate. It 
can be argued, of course, that people in a free 
society should be permitted to operate accord- 
ing to aristocratic values if they wish, but when 
the individuals concerned are already at or near 


the top of the power structure, they exercise 
influence far in excess of their proportionate 
representation in the community and are thus 
in a position to block or otherwise modify the 
processes whereby an equalitarian society 
maintains and perpetuates itself. 

^Inclusive groups are encountered with great- 
er frequency within the context of equalitarian 
societies. The.se are groups that open their 
doors to all comers and may, in fact, actively 
solicit memberships. Political parties, hobby 
clubs, and civic betterment groups are exam- 
ples of inclusive groups. Unlike exclusive 
groups, they set no special qualifications for 
membership other than a sharing of interests 
with other members, although is is generally 
assumed that members accept the goals and the 
operating rules of the organization. The prolif- 
eration of such groups is especially noticeable 
in the United States. In Chapter 9 we referred 
to a survey in which samples of respondents 
in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and Mexico were asked about their mem- 
bership and involvement in organizations. As 
the data in Figure 9-3 showed, about two-thirds 
of the male respondents in the United States 
sample reported such membership. This pro- 



portion was about the same as that reported for 
Great Britain, but was about 30% higher than 
that reported by men in Germany, Italy, and 
Mexico. About half the women in the United 
stares sample said they were members of 
organizations, a proportion that was approx- 
imately double that of other national samples. 
American respondents were also more actively 
involved in the affairs of their organizations: 
one-third of the men and half of the women 
were or had been officers, a proportion that 
was much higher than that for other countries, 
as Figure 9-3 also showed (Almond & Verba, 
1963). 

In-group. Up J otit-groups 

Any discussion of exclusiveness in groups in- 
evitably leads to the question of in-groups. In- 
groups are sometimes called ‘‘we groups,’* in 
contradistinction to out-groups or "they- 
groups.” In-groups are characterized by a 
strong sense of mutual identification, to the 
point where members feel isolated and out of 
place when out of the context of the group. 
Membership and participation in such gn^^ups 
is likely to evoke strong feelings of loyalty, 
sympathy, and devotion. Citizens of countries 
in which there ic a sin^ng sense of nationality 
are likely to think of the relationship between 
themselves and the people in other countries 
as ‘‘we’’ and “they." This feeliing is less marked 
in some of the newer countries, where "we" 
is likely to represent the tribe or community 
of which one is a member, and "they " to consist 
of everyone else. 

In recent years, "in-group" has come . / be 
used with respect to groups that have a greater 
amount of pc^wer in a society. One example 
of such an in-group would be the families listed 
in the Social register. A small, closely knit group 
or clique that controls the policy of a larger 
group, like a political party, a church, or a cor- 
poration, may be termed an in-group in that 
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sense. White Anglo-Saxon Protestants are a 
very large in-group in American economic life. 
There is a tendency for in-groups to attempt 
to perpetuate themselves and to resist efiforts 
of out-group members to get them to share 
their power. One way in which in-groups cope 
with the real or fancied encroachment on their 
rights and privileges is to increase the social 
distance between themselves and out-group 
members. This can be done by arranging mat- 
ters so that in-group members seldom if ever 
come in contact with out-group members. In 
the past this was done by restrictive covenants 
governing housing. If out-group members are 
forced to live outside of one’s neighborhood, 
the amount of possible interaction is thereby 
reduced. Under such conditions, out-group 
members can be admitted into the houses of 
in-group members in the role of servants, 
because differences in status implied by the 
positions of employer and servant are sufficient 
to keep interaction within the limits of a highly 
structured relationship that implies and main- 
tains much social distance. Keeping out-group 
members out of certain kinds of employment 
also reduces the degree of social interaction, 
as dt'cs employing them only in subordinate 
positions. 

There is a danger, of course, that the exclu- 
siveness of in-groups will lead to their own 
undoing, and histories of ruling cliques and 
oligarchies are full of such exampes. If groups 
are ».oncerned about productivity, creativity, 
and general effectiveness, it would seem that 
the research by Ziller, Behringer, and 
Goodchilds (1962), that we cited earlier in this 
chapter, contains an important lesson, because 
their results imply that groups permitting 
changes in their membership are more effective 
than those those membership is stable. A study 
by Robert Le^ Hoffman and Norman R. F. 
Maier (1961) also points in this direction. 
These psychologists studied the problem- 
solving behavior of two kinds of groups, one 
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composed of individuals who had similar pat- 
terns of personality, as measured by the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
and those whose personality traits varied After 
observing the work of the groups for a period 
of two semesters, the> concluded that the 
heterogeneous group produced higher-qualitv 
solutions Exclusiveness tends to’^^ard homo- 
geneity and static eomplacencv , whereas hetero- 
geneity seems to stimulate greatcreffectivcncs'» 

Membership groups and refereme groups 

It is obvious that groups in which wc hold mem- 
bership will have some effect on our behavior 
Our membership in a given group is more or 
less contingent on our willingness to accept its 
norms and values We do not have to bt a 
member of a group in order for it to affect our 
behavior As we pointed ou*^ in Chapter 4, any 
group that has a normative effect on our 
behavior is a reference group, because wt 
refer our behavior to its standards T M 
Newcomb s ( 194^) study of the effect of faculty 
values on the values of Bennington College stu- 
dents IS a classic studv of the effect of reference 
groups on behavK;r In this study, Newcomb 
found that* the liberal values of the faculty 
influenced students values, as was shown by 
the latter's movement in a liberal direction 
Similar results were found by Irvin J Lehmann 
(1963), who studied the class of 1962 at 
Michigan Stare University from their freshmen 
year onward He found that students nor only 
became more liberal, bur also became mt^re 
proficient in solving verbal problems, more 
receptive to new ideas, and more rational, sci- 
entific, and less stereotyped in their beliefs 
The assumption is, of course, that they used 
the members of the faculty as a reference group 
in making these changes in their behavior In 
social-learning terms, members of admired 
groups become models for imitative behavior 
Similarly, we strive to eliminate from our 
repertory of responses anything that reminds 


us of the behavior of members of groups we 
despise 

The measurement and analysis of 
group interaction 

In ( haptcr ^ wc dcscnbctl sociometric 
tcchniciucs the way in which intcrmcinbcr 
ittracfion can be measured A sociognim 
depicts the veetc'rs of aitiaction and ic pulsion 
as they exist or existed at a certain point in 
time Interactional analysis howcvei is con 
eerpcil with flic on going processes of group 
behavior One me^thod that has had a cc^^nsidcr 
iblt amount of use is the 

developed b\ Robert liecd Bales 
a technique that c in be cniplcwcd to 
measure the extent ro which pirticipants m a 
discussion group play roles related to the 
groups task < i to its soci il, functioning The 
scoring citcgorics in Bales system, as listed in 
figure L 1 s, ean be use d as i basis for icce’irding 
all inrcrictions, verbal uul nonveibai, that take 
place wiihin a group setting The following is 
a sample discussion with scoring categejries 
indicate d 

C/ tiniujtf I he re isrir enough money left in 
the operating fund tor supplies to carry us to 
the end ot the fiscal year (Cue tujnrmation) 
Do any of you have anv suggestions as to how 
wc might handle this-' k UL\ jm opinion) 

Mtmht) I Stems to me we ought to start 
tile meeting bv reading the minutes (Gties 
opinion and \hoii\ jnta^onism) 

Chairman The see rettery isn t here yet, 
<Gtn.\ information} and I thought wc might get 
some discussion going on the shortage (Gnes 
opinion) 

Mmbi} B 1 agree {Gins opinion and shous 

"The most recent revision of Balts schedule appears 
in his book, Ptnonahn and intupinonal behaiiot 
New York Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 19‘^0, p 92 
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A Social emotional 
area 

Positive reactions 


1 Shows solidarity, enhances others status, 
gives help, reward 

2 Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, shows 
satisfaction 

3 Agrees shows passi\e acceptance, under 
stands, concurs, complies 


4 Gives suggestion, direction implying au 
tonomy for other 

B Task area 5 Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis cx 

Attempted answers presses feeling wish desire 

6 Gives orientation information repeats 
summarizes clarifies confirms 


7 Asks for orientation inform ition repeti 
tion, confirmation 

( Task area 8 Asks for opinion evaluatieui analysis ex 

Questions prcssion of feelings or desires 

0 Asks for suggestion direction possible 
<our«^es of iction 


D Soei il cmc tionil 
irta 

Ncgitivc rcaitKns 


10 Disagrees shows passive rt Kction formal 
Iv withholds help 

11 Shows tension isks for help withdraw* 

c ut of field 

12 Shviws intjgoiiisn dtflates others status 
d». lends Of asserts self 



higiire H-3 i /; *he hifet uttm Process Afhtl)si\ tnpftthtf ufth pincnta^es of the total 

hehattoi of tuo cdM it*/ 1) gtoupi o) t of uhnh ua\ highly s ttt\ficd utth its comlttuom ami the other 
icry dtuatislicd (aftt) BiUt, 1030, 795 5 j 


f^rttimut) BcmcIcs flic minutes were mailed to 
us, and wc \c all seen thLin Krz/n iiifot niati m) 

Membi) i I didn t get m> cop\ (Shorn 
dtjagreti/uoO 

As each individual makes a scorablc remark, 
a tally is made by the observers in the approp- 
riate column on his sheet It is thus possible 
to get a record e^f the extent to w hieh he partiei 
pates and the kind ot paitieipation that is 
charactenstie of him The amount of participa- 
tion IS an index of his acttitt) in the group 
The number of tallies in Areas B and C are 
an indication of the extent to which the 
member is ia^k-otuntid, whereas Areas A and 
D provide indices to h4s mtabthh 

In addition to listing the categories in the 
Interaction Process Analysis, Figure 14-^ pre- 


sents activity piohlcs of two hve-man groups 
who had been given the task of anal\/ing a ease 
srud> and making rt commendations about it 
One group was highly satisfied with its perfor- 
mance at this task, and the othei w'as highly 
dissatisfied The profiles show that members of 
tht satisfied group engaged in more agreement 
and made more suggestions than did members 
ol the c4issatished group Thc> also gave fewer 
opinions, asked fe-wer questions, and showed 
less negative affect I here was mc:)re variation 
between the tw^o groups in the scxial-emotu^nal 
area than in the task areas If anvrhing, the dis- 
satished grou|>* worked a little harder at their 
task, for they spent a little more time m task- 
oriented discussmn 

Figure 14-4 shows how two somew^hat differ- 
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1. Shows solidarity 

A. Positive 2. Shows tension* 

reactions: release 

3. Agrees, complies 


B. Attempted 
answers: 


4 , Gives suggestion 
Gives opinion 
6. Gives orientation 


Asks orientation 

C. Questions. 8. Asks opinion 

9. Asks suggestions 


10 Disagrees, 


D. Negative 
reactions* 


refuses help 

11 Shows tension 

1 2 Shows 


antagonism 
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Percentage deviations from the norm 


Pigitre 14^. DifferePtces in interaction patterns of top men on ideas and men who were best liked by 
other group members, expressed in terms of percentage variations from norms representing the mean per- 
formance of all members in 96 group meetings (after Slater, Talland, 79.5 5/ and Bales, 1963). 


enc types of individuals behave in discussion 
groups of this type. Activity profiles are pre- 
sented for men who were the top idea men 
in their groups, but not the best liked, and for 
men who were the best liked, but not the top 
idea men. The zero reference point in the graph 
represents the activity of an * average” member, 
because it refers to the composite performance 
of group members over some 96 discussion ses- 
sions (Talland, 1955), whereas the types of 
interaction styles displayed by the idea men and 
the best-liked men are expressed in terms of 
percentage deviations from that theoretical 
norm. As might be expected, the idea men 
made more problem-solving attempts and 
asked fewer questions than did best-liked 
members or members-tn-general. They were 
also less concerned about creating a positive 


emotional climate in the group. Best-liked men 
were no more “supportive” than the average 
member, but they did spend a great deal more 
time asking for opinions and suggestions. Both 
idea and best liked men tended to avoid 
remarks showing antagonism or tension 
increase. 

Bales (1965) states that he originally 
expected that discussion group mcinbers scor- 
ing high on likability would also score high on 
general activity and task ability (id^as), but his 
research has shown that task-oriented members 
tend to be the more active, and thao liked mem- 
bers tend to be only moderately active. 
Furthermore, task-oriented members are not 
always the besMiked people. Indeed, task abil- 
ity and likability appear to have a low correla- 
tion and even seem to be somewhat incompati- 



ble. This was particularly true of groups that 
met together for an extended number of ses- 
sions. On the first meeting of the groups 
studied by Bales, about 56% of the members 
rated highest on ideas also rated highest on lika- 
bility, but by the fourth meeting, top idea rank- 
ers were rated the most likable only 8% of 
the time. This low correlation may be due to 
the fact that idea men are inclined to talk a 
great deal and to dominate conversation. This 
tendency often comes to be resented by other 
members of the group. Bales found that about 
one-third of the group members he observed 
talked a great deal and were nonetheless liked. 
These were individuals who initiated a lot of 
interaction. rV'ar is, their talking led others to 
respond. The talkers who ranked lower in 
being liked were those who evoked a much 
lower degree of response. 

Bales found that his groups tended to oper- 
ate under a system of “dual leadership, “ in 
which one leader would play the role of the 
“task specialist,” and another would play the 
role of the "social specialist.” The first type of 
leader sees to it that the group does its job, 
whereas the second facilitates the attainment 
of the kind of social rewards that most people 
expect from interaction with others. The 
member who races high on ideas, likability, and 
activity is a relatively rare person, according to 
Bales, and corresponds to the traditional con- 
ception of the “good leader” or “great man.” 
Unfortunately, the opposite type — the in- 
dividual who rates low in ideas, likability, and 
activity — is much more common. 

We shall have more to say on these two styles 
of leadership in Chapter 16, where we examine 
the behavior and personal characteristics of 
leaders. 

Summary 

Groups are made possible by communication, 
and attempts at communication lead to the for- 
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mation of groups. The term group may be used 
as a descriptive category (or classification) or 
in reference to an aggregate of individuals who 
interact in some kind of functional way. The 
discussion in this chapter refers to functional, 
rather than to classification, groups. A group 
consist of two or more persons in any kind of 
functional relationship with each other. Even 
informal, short-lived groups develop elements 
of structure, in the sense that members occupy 
positions, acquire status, and play roles. 

Participation in groups may be explained in 
terms of social-exchange theory, in which the 
psychological rewards associated with group 
membership are balanced against the psycho- 
logical costs of membership. The relationship 
between rewards and costs that a member 
anticipates as a result of participation in a given 
group serves as his comparison level, which 
may also be referred to his comparison level 
for alternatives — the reward-cost ratio he 
would expect in other situatk^ns available to 
him. Social-exchange theory is in some ways 
consistent wih economic theory, in that social 
approval may be regarded as a kind of “money” 
that may be credited or debited. In group rela- 
tions, conformity is the price of acceptance. In 
scKial systems, people exchange the interper- 
sonal, particularistic resources of love and 
status, as well as the economic, universalistic 
resources of information, money, goods, and 
services. Love and status are considered by 
people to be most similar and hence are likely 
to be exchanged one for the other. Similarly, 
universalistic resources are considered to be 
similar to one another and readily exchange- 
able. Modern society has solved many of the 
problems related to exchange of universalistic 
resources, but has at the same time done little 
about particularistic resources. 

During infa^ity and early childhood, most 
group relations are dyadic, but as development 
proceeds, children become involved in larger, 
more complex groups and for longer periods 
of time. During early years in school, children 
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begin to learn to use groups for cooperative 
action. Some degree of group stability is impor- 
tant at this age, and if frequent changes are 
made in group composition, completion of 
group tasks becomes less effective. Changes in 
composition of adult groups, however, may 
have a factlitative effect on performance. Dur- 
ing the middle years of childhood, the focus 
of interest begins to shift from the family to 
the peer group, with the influence of the latter 
generally reaching its maximum during adoles- 
cence. 

The attractiveness a group develops for its 
members is termed its cohesiveness. In contrast 
to Americans, Europeans tend to belong to 
fewer and more cohesive groups. Perceived 
similarity among members, shared values, will- 
ingness to reduce social distance, and shared 
frames of reference help to increase group 
cohesiveness. No matter how it is created, 
group cohesion has similar properties and 
similar outcomes. Work groups may become 
cohesive if members are able to satisfy affective 
needs, or if members have a common enemy, 
such as a supervisor. Failure can be destructive 
to cohesiveness in a task-oriented group, hut 
less so in groups that are more socially oriented. 
Compatibility generally facilitates cohesive- 
ness, but cohesiveness and compatibliity are 
not necessarily conducive to group effective- 
ness in some kinds of tasks (e.g., under com- 
petitive conditions). A groups’ cohesiveness 
depends on the extent to which members rec- 
ognize and adhere to its norms, and deviancy 
poses a threat to cohesiveness. A low level of 
norm integration in a group may be an indica- 
tion of dissension and other forms of negative 
affect. 

The morale of a group is reflected in the 
optimism and confidence with which its mem- 
bers approach their task. A feeling of responsi- 
bility to the job facilitates morale. There is a 
circular relationship between production and 


morale, in that high morale leads to high levels 
of production, which, in turn result in good 
group feeling and optimism. Morale and cohe- 
siveness are also related to the kind of climate 
that prevails in a group. The classic study con- 
ducted by Lewin, Lippitt, and White showed 
that the behavior of members of a group was 
significantly affected by changes in group 
climate as induceil by changes in leadership 
style. Climate can adversely be affected if the 
roles played by members lack clarity and are 
ambiguous. 

Small, intimate, face-to-face groups — ^pri- 
mary groups — are the ones that demand and 
receive the highest degree of perscmal involve- 
ment. Our relationships with secondary groups 
are likely to be more impersonal and diffuse. 
Interpersonal relations in primary groups tend 
to be on an informal basis. Groups may also 
be exclusive or inclusive, depending on their 
functions and goals. Exclusivity in task groups 
may result from the need to hav^ only properly 
qualified people as members. In socially 
oriented groups, exclusivity may be caused by 
a desire to include only people with similar 
interests or backgrounds. In traditional socie- 
ties, exclusiveness is more likely to be based 
on social status than in more equalitarian 
societies. In the latter type of society, a rela- 
tively larger number of groups are likely to be 
inclusive. Exclusiveness may also foster sharp 
divisions between in-groups (or we-groups) and 
out-groups (or they-groups). The existence of 
such divisions reduces the opportunity for 
equal-status contact between members of dif- 
ferent groups. It is nor necessary to be a 
member of a group for it to haviie an effect on 
one’s behavior. Any group wh^se norms are 
used as a reference point for behavior or the 
formation of attitudes and value! is a reference 
group. 

Interaction among members of face-to-face 
groups may be observed, recorded, and mea- 



suted by Bales’ interaction process analysis. 
Such behavior may be classified under stich 
headings as positive or negative, problem solv- 
ing. or questioning. This meth^ of scoring 
makes it possible to produce profiles for each 
group member, showing the kind of contribu- 
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tion he is making to the group. Studies indicate 
that leadership in groups tends to center on 
idea men, or task specialists, and social special- 
ists. Task groups need people in both kinds of 
roles, and it is relatively unusual to find an 
individual who can do well in both. 
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People come togedier in groups to socialize, 
to get things done, or because they are required 
to do so. Any or all of these reasons can apply 
to agiven group. A group that has alife span of 
more than a few minutes must face the need to 
get something done, irrespective of the motive 
that led to the formation of the group initially. 
The “something" that "needs to be done" may 
consist of a problem that must be solved, a task 
that must be carried out, or a decision that must 
be resolved. The issue may even be that of 
deciding whether to continue to the group. In 
this chapter we shall continue the theme of 
behavior in groups that we began in Chapter 14 
and shall examine ii'in relation to the way in 
which groups and dieir members deal with 
tasks and/or decisions. 


3J7 
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Groups versus individuals in task 
performance 

A fundamental question is, of course, that of 
whedier groups actually are more efficient than 
individuals in getting things done. Groups are 
obviously better equipped to accomplish some 
things, particularly those that require teamwork 
and cooperation, but many other kinds of tasks 
are done better by individuals, because others 
would simply get in the way. There are some 
tasks, however, that can be done by either 
individuals or groups, and chat are a potential 
source of controversy. These tasks consist of 
problems whose solution requires analysis, 
recourse to sources of information, and experi- 
ence in problem solving in various contexts. 

In Chapter 3 we discussed some experiments 
in which subjects' ability to solve problems call- 
ing for a degree of creativity or ingenuity was 
testeu under group-discussion (brainstorming) 
conditions and under conditions of working 
alone. These studies, taken as a whole, showed 
that performance was superior when subjects 
worked alone, but that participation in brain- 
storming tended to facilitate subsequent 
individual performance (Taylor, Berry, & 
Block, 1938; Dunnette, Campbell, & Jaastad, 
1963; Lindgren & Lindgren, 1965a, 1965b). All 
these studies concerned tasks involving what 
J. P. Guilford (1959) has termed “divergent 
thinking,” in that the subject is given a problem 
situation and is expected to create as many dif- 
ferent solutions as possible. Another type of 
problem calls for "convergent thinking.” Such 
problems have a limited number (usually only 
one) of appropriate solutions, and the subject 
is expected to examine the elements in the 
problem situation, discard some and use others, 
and thus “converge” on the correct solution. 
Convergent problems lend themselves more 
readily to experimental situations, because it is 
easier to measure performance and to evaluate 
results. 


The question of whether groups or individu- 
als are superior in problem solving was studied 
by an experiment conducted by Jacob Tuckman 
and Irving Lorge (1962), who asked Air Force 
Reserve Officers Training Corps cadets at 
Columbia College and Manhattan College to 
work on a task known as the “Mined Road 
Problem.” This problem is one of a number 
developed by the Office of Stategic Services 
(1948) for use in selecting special agents during 
World War II and involves a complicated series 
of tasks which would be liiazardous if carried 
out in a real-life situation. The cadets were 
directed to solve it with paper and pencil. 
Briefly, the problem is that of five men trying 
to escape from enemy territory, who have to 
cross a road that has been mined with supersen- 
sitive mines that cannot be neutralized, 
detonated, or dug up. The most elegant solu- 
tion consists of their using various items lying 
around, building a bridge over the road, and 
removing traces of their escape route. The 
poorest solutions consist of actions that in real 
life would have led to the death or capture of 
members of the team. 

Tuckman and Lorge set up two different con- 
ditions for the experiment. In the experimental 
condition, individuals worked alone in studying 
the problem and in writing up what they consi- 
dered to be the best solution. The following 
day, the same subjects were organized ran- 
domly into five-man groups, given the same 
problem, and asked to solve the problem again 
as a group. Under the control condition, groups 
of five cadets were given the saine problem and 
asked to solve it as a group, without their hav- 
ing seen or worked on it befijirehand. 

The individuals working alpne produced sol- 
utions that were inferior to tbose produced by 
the groups, and there was little difference in 
the quality of the solutions produced by die 
expetimental or the control groups. Conqiari- 
son of the performance of the experimental 
groups with that of the individual members 



who had worked alone the previous day 
showed that the groups producing the best sol- 
utions were composed of members whose pre- 
vious (individual) performance was quite good. 
In fact, there was a positive correlation of .54 
between the solutions of groups and the pre- 
vious solutions of their best single members. 
The investigators concluded that the superior- 
ity of the group was due to the greater probabil- 
ity of finding adequate solutions. In other 
words, five sources of solutions were found to 
be better than one. They also noted that 
although the groups were more efficient than 
individuals working separately, the groups 
as a whole were actually rather inefficient. 
They tenued to form cliques or subgroups 
that worked independently, with one clique 
attempting to convince the other of the sound- 
ness of its approach. At least one individual in 
most groups did not participate at all, and in 
several groups the discussion was dominated by 
a single member, who tried to coerce the other 
members into accepting his solution. 

Improving the functioning of groups 
through democratic leadership 

The observations of Tuckman and Lorgc sug- 
gest that the groups would have been more 
effective if the efforts of members had been 
coordinated by proper leadership. The effect 
of using trained leaders was studied by Norman 
R.F. Maier (1950), who compared the perfor- 
mance of problem-solving groups led by 
individuals trained in democratic procedures 
with that of groups led by untrained individu- 
als. The problem contained some distracting 
features that led the majority of the subjects 
to give an incorrect answer. As in the Tuckman- 
Lorge study, subjects first worked on the prob- 
lem alone and then discussed it in groups. 
Results showed that groups headed by trained 
leaders were more likely to produce correct 
solutions. Maier explained these results in 
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terms of his observation that leaders trained in 
democratic processes saw to it that everyone 
in the group had a chance to make a contribu- 
tion. Since the members who had arrived at 
the right answer were in the minority, it was 
important that this minority be heard if the 
group were to be helped to find the right 
answer. Nontrained leaders were less likely to 
recognize and protect the rights of minorities 
in their groups, whereas trained leaders 
restrained the more aggressive and domineer- 
ing members and saw to it that minorities had 
a proper hearing. 

Improving the functioning of groups 
through structure 

The functioning of groups can also be 
facilitated when positions and roles are well 
defined. Groups cannot function effectively 
without some kind of structure, and ad hoc 
groups, like those created for the Tuckman and 
Lorge experiment, have difficulties in proceed- 
ing with their task until they have achieved 
some understanding of who will lead and who 
will follow. Structure is even more important 
in groups that must not only solve problems, 
but must also carry out their decisions. 

The importance of structure in such groups 
is indicated by a study conducted by William 
T. Smelser (1961), who made use of an ingen- 
ious type of problem involving the operation 
of a model railroad, a technique that had been 
developed by Edwin £. Ghiselli and Thomas 
Martin Lodahl (1958). Smelser assigned teams 
of two subjects the rask of running two trains 
in opposite directions around a circular single 
track. Each subject had a control panel that he 
could use to regulate the speed and direction 
of his train an^ to shunt it onto sidings to let 
the other train pass. The performance of the 
team was measured by the number of success- 
ful round trips made by both trains during 3- 
minute trials. 
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Tlie sobjects in this experiment consisted of 
students who had scored either very high or 
very low on a test measuring personality charac- 
teristics associated with tendencies to be 
socially dominant. Subjects were assigned to 
two-person groups organized according to dif- 
ferent patterns or structures. In Type A groups, 
for example, a subject scoring high on the test 
(high dominant) would be assigned the task of 
di^MUcher — that of making the final decisions 
in running the railroad — and a subject scoring 
low (low dominant) would be given the subor- 
dinate role. Type B groups consisted of a high- 
dominant and a low-dominant subject, but 
there were no instructions as to who would be 
the dispatcher. In another type of group, a low- 
dominant subject would be assigned the role 
of dispatcher, and a hi^-dominant subject 
would be given the subordinate role. There 
were in all seven different types of group pat- 
terns, with varying combinations of position 
assignments and personality types. 

Smelser's results showed that assigning one 
person a dominant role and the other a subor- 
dinate tended to produce superior results, as 
long as the personality patterns of both subjects 
were not inconsistent with their roles. The best 
performance was turned out by the groups in 
which high-dominant individuals were placed 
in dominant roles, and low-dominant individu- 
als in subordinate roles. Groups composed of 
low-dominant people in dominant roles and 
high-dominant people in subordinate roles did 
the poorest. Holding the latter group apart as 
a special case, the results showed that the 
assignment of roles did aid the functioning of 
the groups, since such groups did better than 
those in which no assignments were made. 
Bi^erience also facilitated the performance of 
groups. Each group ran through six 3-minute 
vials. The greatest differences among the types 
of groups appeared during the first trial, but 
fiv* trials later, all groups had improved, and 
there was little difference between the best and 


the poorest group. In other words, even diose 
groups composed of individuals whose per- 
sonality traits were incompadble with their 
assigned roles were capable of learning how to 
use the structure imposed on them. 

The model-railroad method was also em- 
ployed by Edwin E. Ghiseili (1966), who 
assigned the same task used by Smelser to 
teams of three and four subjects. Inasmuch as 
such a task calls for skillful timing, the ability 
to learn a complex set of electrical relays, and 
the capacity to anticipate fast-moving events, 
common sense might lead one to predict that 
the more intelligent the team, the better its 
score. Results showed that the more intelligent 
teams did indeed perform more effectively dur- 
ing the early trials, but intelligence had negligi- 
ble effect during the middle phase and 
appeared to be actually detrimental during the 
final phase. 

One might assume also that people who like 
to work in groups (as contrasted with those pre- 
ferring to work alone) would be more likely 
to contribute to the success of such teams, but 
Ghiseili found that this dimension of personal- 
ity interfered with success during the early tri- 
als and was a negligible factor thereafter. 

The best predictor of performance during 
the second and third phases of the experiment 
was what Ghiseili called “skewness” on a 
Decision-Making Scale, a test measuring per- 
sonality characteristics related to decision mak- 
ing. This scale consisted of pairs of adjectives 
that top-management and middle-management 
personnel tended to react to differently when 
asked to select adjectives that best described 
them. A high score on thf scale is typical of 
individuals who resembl^ top-manxgement 
people in terms of their attitude toward deci- 
sion making — that is, they tend to perceive 
themselves as active, self-reliant, confident in 
social relations, straightforward, and dignified. 
Middle-management people tend to see them- 
selves as careful plannerSr thoughtful, seldom 
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making nsh decisions, and avoiding the appear- 
ance of being controversial persons or of 
exhibiting self-centered behavior. Teams com- 
posed entirely of members who scored hi^ on 
this scale, however, were actually somewhat 
less effective in running the railroad than teams 
scoring low. The teams with one person who 
scored significantly hi^er on the Decision- 
Making Scale than the other members of the 
team, however, were the ones who did the best 
during the second and diird phases of the 
ei^riment. The greater the similarity of the 
team members on the Decision-Making vari- 
able, the less effective the team. In other words, 
groups with a sin^e member who was uncon- 
tested as a self-confident decision maker did 
the besv. after the initial learning stages. 

It seems to be a reasonable assumption that 
personality traits associated with decision mak- 
ing are also associated with dominance. If so, 
some of Smelser’s results appear to be consis- 
tent with those of Ghiselli. In both studies, 
unstructured groups containing one person 
scoring high on these traits turned in superior 
performances during early trials. In such 
instances, the high-dominant (or decision- 
making) individual very likely took over the 
management of the operation, structured the 
group, and assigned subordinate roles to the 
rest of the team. Ghiselli’s results also seem 
consistent with those of Tuckman and Lorge, 
in that in both instances a preliminary measure 
of ability was positively correlated with perfor- 
mance. In the Tuckman-Lorge study, the pre- 
liminary measure was the score made on the 
problem solution written alone, which was 
found to correlate positively with group perfor- 
mance; in the Ghiselli study, the measure was 
a test of intelligence, which was found to cor- 
relate positively with performance during the 
first or learning stage of the experiment. Inas- 
much as the Tuckman-Lorge study consisted of 
only a siqgle group problem-solving session, 
and did not go into additional phases, we have 


no basis for comparing the two studies beyond 
,.,ahat point. 

Centralized and Decentralized 
Group Structure 

The research discussed up to this point suggests 
that there are at least two factors related to the 
effectiveness of groups concerned with prob- 
lem solving: (1) the structure of the group (the 
appropriateness of the participants' roles and 
the clarity with which they are perceived) and 
(2) the characteristics of the members (intel- 
ligence, analytical ability, personality traits). 
We now turn our attention to another group 
of studies also concerned with the structure of 
problem-solving groups, but with particular 
emphasis on the effect that channels of com- 
munication have on performance. 

As noted in Chapter 13, any social system 
can be perceived as a restricted communication 
network — restricted in the sense that com- 
munication is not diffuse and random, but is 
channeled between specified positions in the 
network. These restrictions limit individual 
freedom, but at the same time they reduce 
interference (“noise” in the channel) and enable 
the system to function efficiently. The way in 
which communication is channeled may affect 
the efficiency of the organization, as well as the 
kinds of satisfactions that people will receive 
as a result of their participation. 

Alexander Bavclas (1950) and Harold J. 
Leavitt (1951) conducted a series of experi- 
ments using various arrangements of communi- 
cation channels with problem-solving groups, 
each composed of five subjects. Figure 15-1 
depicts the three main types of communication 
networks used in their research. The circles 
represent positions in the communication nets, 
and the l^iTes represent the open channels. Sub- 
jects placed in the positions indicated could 
communicate only in writing and only to the 
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Vigurc J5-J. Characteristics of three kinds of five-man, problem-solving groups 
(after Bavelas & Barrett, 19^1 ). 


persons to whom they were connected by chan- 
neb. The “wheel" type of arrangement, with 
its central, coordinating posiuon, was found to 
be die most efficient. It rated high in speed 
and accuracy and produced a stable organiza- 
tion almost immediately. Panicipants had litde 
doubt who the leader was: he was the individual 
occupying the central posidon. The wheel for- 
mation, therefore, represents the tradidonal, 
autocradc or authoritarian type of organization. 
The leader is in complete control, members can 
communicate only to him, and he can com- 
municate to anyone he pleases. He is free, but 
they are not. Only he can make decisions, 
because he has all the information. 

The “chain" arrangement is basically die 
“wheel" modified into an organizadon contain- 
ing three hierarchies instead of two. Like the 
"wheel," it is an autocradc structure. The leader 


is obviously the person in the center, but the 
subjects at each end have no contact with him 
and do not know what his powers are. They 
communicate only with the persons between 
them and the center, who may be the leaders, 
as far as they know. These intermediate leaders 
know that the center man is the leader, and 
he knows it, too. In some ways this arrange- 
ment represents a pyramidal feudal hierarchy, 
with each person sweanng fealty and owing 
allegiance to his next highest superior. This net- 
work was relatively efficient for yolving prob- 
lems; the organizadon emerged slowly, but was 
stable. 

The "circle” arrangement iy the most 
"democratic" of the three types. Each posidon 
is equal in power, and any leadership that 
emerges comes by virtue of other qualides than 
the posidon occupied. This network was the 



least efficient. It developed no stable organiza- 
tion form, and members could not agree ^ho 
the leader was. 

When it came to flexibility, however, the cir- 
cle was markedly superior. It could adapt itself 
to changes in task more readily than could the 
other two types. This finding is reminiscent of 
the results of the classic experiment conducted 
by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939) using 
experimental social climates in boys* clubs. In 
that experiment mentioned (in Chapter 1 1), the 
autocratic climate was found to be slightly more 
efficient, but the democratic and laissez-faire 
groups continued work when the leader was 
out of the room and were better able to resist 
distraction and criticism when a “janitor* 
entered th* loom, presumably to fix the lights. 
The autocratic groups, on the other hand, were 
more likely to ‘Tail apart'* and to engage in 
horseplay. 

The other significant finding in the research 
by Bavelas and Leavitt concerns morale. Per- 
sons occupying central positions in the ** wheel’* 
and “chain” nets reported themselves as being 
satisfied with the groups’ activities, but those 
on the periphery were dissatisfied. Persons in 
the “circle,” however, were uniformly satisfied. 

Further research with small groups raises 
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some questions on the extent to which the find- 
ings of Bavelas and Leavitt regarding group effi- 
ciency can be generalized. Marvin E. Shaw 
(1964) reviewed a number of such studies, 
including some of his own (1954), and con- 
cluded that whereas centralized groups, like the 
wheel, are more efficient with simpler prob- 
lems, decentralized groups, like the circle, are 
more efficient with complex problems. The 
results of his survey, as summarized in Table 
15-1, show that centralized groups are superior 
to decentralized groups in speed and avoidance 
of errors, but only with simple* problems. In 
every other instance, decentralized groups are 
superior. 

In centralized groups, individuals occupying 
key positions have a considerable degree of 
autonomy and are relatively independent. This 
leaves them free to solve simple problems 
quickly and to coordinate the flow of limited 
amounts of information. With complex prob- 
lems, however, the amount of information is 
greatly increased and the person in the central 
position becomes saturated with data. Coor- 
dinating the communication of information and 
making the necessary decisions becomes much 
more involved. Individuals occupying positions 
in the circle, although they send and receive 


TaUe 15-1. Summarized Results of Experiments Comparing Centralized (wheel, chain, 
etc,) Groups with Decentralized (circle, etc.) Groups with Respect to Performance and 
Outcome in Dealing with Simple and Complex Problems (after Shaw, 1964) 


Variable 

Type of problem 

Simple 

Complex 

Speed 

X (78%)* 

O (100%)* 

Number of messages sent 

0(100%) 

O ( 95%) 

Avoidance of errors 

X(100%)'' 

0 ( 83%)" 

Sadsfacdon of participants 

0 ( 88%) 

O ( 89%) 


'Symbols represent the type of ^up that is most often reported as rating higher on the 
variable indicated. X 1* <h^ symbol for centralized types of groups; O is the symbol 
for decentralized aoaps. The figures after each symbol represent tne percentages of studies 
chat report fovoraUe results for the type of group indicate. 

^Excludes four stud es in which no differences were found between the groups. 
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many more messages than do individuals on the 
periphery of the wheel, are less likely to 
become saturated with information and better 
able to deal with whatever data they have or 
receive. 

Shaw (1971) notes that in natural situations, 
the tasks that groups are faced with are likely 
to be more complex than the most complex 
task used in laboratory experiments. Hence, it 
would appear that decentralized networks of 
communication would be even more effective 
than they are in the laboratory in dealing with 
realdife problems. 

Shaw’s (1954) studies were challenged by 
Mauk Mulder (I960), who conducted experi- 
ments using complex problems with four-man 
circle and wheel groups. Although circles were 
more effective during the first two out of five 
problems, wheels surpassed the performance of 
circles during the last three problems. Mulder 
interpreted these results as indicating that cen- 
tralized group structures are better than decen- 
tralized ones in decision making, irrespective 
of whether problems are simple or complex. 
The fact that decentralized groups appear to 
have an advantage with complex problems dur- 
ing early trials merely indicates, according to 
Mulder, that it takes longer for a structure of 
working relationships and roles to emerge in 
centralized groups. Although Shaw and Mulder 
were using similar data, they came to contradic- 
tory conclusions, and more research is obvi- 
ously needed to resolve their differences. 

One study that shows results consistent with 
Shaw’s interpretations was conducted by Roby, 
Nicol, and Farrell (1963), who studied the 
speed of problem solving of four-man teams 
of airmen. Half the teams were organized 
according to a centralized structure, with 
responsibility centered in one team member. 
The other half were organized according to a 
decentralized structure, with responsibility 
shared equally by all members. The centralized 
groups were more efficient with problems call- 
ing for coordination of action among group 


members, but the groups with decentralized 
structure were more efficient with problems 
requiring meipbers to deal with environmental 
changes. Their findings thus suggest that decen- 
tralized groups are more flexible and readily 
adaptable to novel situations. 

The effect of reinforcement on group perfor- 
mance was studied by Robert L. Burgess 
(1969), who used four-person groups organized 
as wheels or circles, working on relatively sim- 
ple problems. Groups that were positively rein- 
forced were told that if they speeded up, they 
would be permitted to quit early; negative rein- 
forcement consisted of punishment for errors 
in the form of the sounding of a raucous buzzer 
and the shutdown of the communications 
equipment for 15 seconds. The performance 
of the wheel groups in the nonreinforcement 
condition was consistent with the findings of 
other researchers: they worked faster than the 
circle groups and reached a peak state of effi- 
ciency more rapidly. Under reinforcement con- 
ditions, however, there was no difference in the 
effectiveness of the two types of groups, and 
circle groups actually showed improvement. 
Burgess argued that the introduction of rein- 
forcement made the experiment more natural, 
because in real-life situations groups are 
rewarded for adequate solutions and penalized 
for errors. His research thus suggests that even 
for simple problems decentralized groups can 
be as efficient as centralized groups under con- 
ditions that approach reality. It appears that 
decentralized groups are better able to respond 
to feedback in the form of positive and negative 
reinforcement, while centralized groups, being 
less flexible, find such feedback distracting. 

The Risky Shift 

We move now from the consideratioA of 
laboratory studies dealing with problems calUpg 
for “convergent" strategies to a type of study 
dealing with problems that have a number of 



possible solutions. This type of research is not 
concerned so much with what kind of structure 
is the most efficient, but rather with how people 
behave in the contexts of groups concerned 
with decision making. 

For some time, both social psychologists and 
laymen have assumed that people tend to be 
more conservative in group contexts than they 
are away from the group, and that groups have 
the effect of moderating or dampening innova- 
tion, creativity, and daring. The first suggestion 
that this assumed effect may not always apply 
came from the thesis of a candidate for the mas- 
ter's degree at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the early 1960*s. The inves- 
tigator, J. A. F. Stoner (1961), found, contrary 
to conventional wisdom, that individuals in 
some situations come to advocate higher 
degrees of risk following group discussion than 
they had previously advocated in private. Inas- 
much as group participants shifted their judg- 
ments coward greater risk, the phenomenon has 
been termed tho risky shift. 

The investigations that have reproduced the 
risky shift phenomenon have usually made use 
of materials in which subjects read about 
hypothetical individuals who must choose 
between a safe but otherwise unattractive alter- 
native and one that is attractive on a number 
of counts, but which exposes the chooser to 
a much higher possibility of failure. A typical 
example would be the dilemma faced by an 
electrical engineer who has a modest but 
adequate salary, and who has been offered a 
position that pays a much higher potential 
income but has no guarantee for long-range 
security. Subjects are asked to indicate initially 
the minimum odds for success (number of 
chances out of 100) they would find acceptable 
before recommending that the engineer take 
the new job. 

The subjects are then convened in a group 
which proceeds to consider each of the 
hypothetical situations through open-ended 
discussion. Following the discussion, they are 
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again asked as individuals to indicate their 
recommendations. The typical finding is that 
subjects accept a higher degree of risk than they 
did before the discussion began — that is, they 
recommend accepting alternatives at lower 
odds for success than they did earher. 

An experiment conducted by Neil Vidmar 
(1970) is typical of risky-shift investigations, 
except that Vidmar took the additional precau- 
tion of pretesting his subjects and assignif^ 
them to groups composed of high-, medium-, 
and low-risk takers. A mixed group was also 
composed of subjects representing all three 
levels of risk-taking preferences. 

Once in the groups, the subjects were asked 
to discuss each hypothetical situation and arrive 
at a consensus (not merely a majority) as to 
the minimum odds in favor of success that they 
would use as a basis for recommending that an 
individual choose the risky option. After the 
group discussion, the subjects once again 
indicated their preferred risk level. 

Figure 15-2 shows Vidmar's results. All 
groups showed the risky shift phenomenon. 
Subjects in the mixed group showed the great- 
est overall change, while the second greatest 
amount of change was demonstrated by mem- 
bers of the low-risk groups. 

There are four explanations for the risky 
shift phenomenon that have been put forth by 
psychologists. The diffusion-of-risk hypothesis 
holds that *'an individual in a context of group 
discussion feels less personal responsibility for 
failure in the pursuit of risky options than he 
would feel if deciding it alone” [Kogan & Wal- 
lach, 1967 ; p. 261]. The idea here is that mem- 
bers come to feel that their decisions are shared 
partly by the group, a feeling that is facilitated 
by affective bonds between members. 

The leadership hypothesis holds chat risk- 
prone individuals are likely to be more talkative 
and persuasive than those who prefer low risks. 

The familiarization hypothesis holds that the 
risky shift is more apparent than real, that it 
seems to occur because subjeas have not had 
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Figure 15-2, Mean rtsk choices in terms of per- 
centages of recommended chances for success of 
high, medium, lou\ and mixed groups of subjects 
before, during, and after group discussion 
fVidmar, 1970). 

sufficient time to think about the problems dur- 
ing the prediscussion testing, but chat during 
the discussion phase they have a better chance 
to study the possibilities in the situacibn. The 
idea is that individuals working alone will also 
show the risky shift, if they are given enough 
time. 

A fourth hypothesis has been put forth by 
Roger Brown (1965), who has speculated that 
the phenomenon is the result of cultural values 
which favor risk rather than caution. Brown 
believes that most people think chat they are 
as risky as, or even more risky than, other 
people. In the course of the group discussion, 
however, they find that there are others who 
are even more risky than they are, and they 
are forced to revalue their views. The tendency, 
of course, is for them to realign their position 
in terms of the riskier norms enunciated by the 
group. 

Vidmar’s findings tend to support Brown's 
cultural-value hypothesis, as do the results of 


most of the recent investigations of this 
phenomenon (Clark, 1971; Willems & Clark, 
197 1 ). This hypothesis accounts for the fact that 
all types of subjects shifted in the risky direc- 
tion, and that those in the mixed group shifted 
the most. The diffusion-of-risk and the famil- 
iarization hypotheses cannot account for the 
differences among the groups. The leader- 
ship hypothesis would account for the behavior 
of the mixed group, but cannot account for the 
shift in the low-risk group, which lacked any 
high-risk, influential leaders. 

At the present moment of writing, risky-shift 
research is more suggestive than conclusive. It 
does not test any major theories, but it does 
raise some interesting questions about group- 
decision processes. There is a possibility that 
the risky shift may be related to such phe- 
nomena as the increased creativity that group 
brainstorming produces as an after-effect. 
Although Brown’s explanation suggests that 
risky shifts are culture-bound, tins tonclusirn 
has yet to be tested in cross-cultural research. 

^ The risky shift may also be specihc to the 
kinds of problems that are being posed in the 
experiments and that may not occur in other 
contexts. Zajonc, Wedosin, and Wolosin ( 19'^2 j 
conducted a gambling experiment designed to 
test risk-taking in which subjects first wagered 
individually. Some then wagered in groups of 
three, while others continued their individual 
wagering. Results with both individuals and 
groups showed a decrease in riskiness, not an 
increase. 

In another set of experiments, students from 
two different ethnic groups at the University 
of Hawaii made the typical ri.sk y shift (about 
7%), but only when the usual mimeographed 
versions of the hypothetical sitniadons were 
used. When the stimulus materials consisted of 
the same hypothetical situations presented by 
actors on soundtape, the risky shift dropped 
to only 5 6%, Videotaped stimulus materials 
reduced the shift to 2%, as long as the stimulus 




person was a member of the other ethnic group, 
but when he was a member of the iame ethnic 
group as the subjects, there was a mean shift 
in the conservative direction of almost 9% (Levit 
& Saville, 1971). It may be that the risky shift 
occurs only when subjects feel detached and 
personally uninvolved in the outcome. 


Cooperation and Competition 

Formalized cooperation 

Much of what we accomplish as individuals and 
as groups J 'spends on our ability to get others 
to work with us on common tasks and for 
mutually acceptable goals. This is true at ail 
levels of group functioning, irrespective of 
whether the groups are centralized or decen- 
tralized, or whether they are working on simple 
or complex problems. What we are referring 
to is the process known cooperation — working 
together for mutually acceptable goals. The 
goals of the cooperators need not be identical, 
but achieving them must result in satisfaction 
for all parties concerned. Cooperation may 
involve merely our participation in a set of 
mutually understood role behaviors. We enter 
the post office to mail a package. We hand the 
package to the postal clerk who weighs it, com- 
putes the postage, and tells us how much it will 
be. We hand him some money; he affixes the 
postage and gives us back our change. 

What we have just described is a series of 
cooperative actions, each one initiating and 
being initiated by the role behaviors of the per- 
sons occupying the positions of post office pa- 
tron and postal clerk. Handing the parcel to 
the clerk was the signal for him to begin an 
appropriate sequence of role behaviors. His 
completion of this sequence led us to give him 
some money, which started him on another seg- 
ment of behavior. We are satisfied because we 
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were able to send the package off by mail, and 
he is satisfied because he performed the service 
for which he was employed. In this instance, 
his satisfaction is a reflection of our satisfaction. 

This interaction between us and the postal 
clerk represents, as we said, cooperation on a 
rather simple level. The mutual expectations 
and the resulting behaviors are all spelled out 
by custom and culture. In such instances, no 
one has to do anything creative, ingenious, 
imaginative, or out of the ordinary in any way. 

The kind of cooperation that takes place 
between individuals occupying positions of 
unequal power and status actually amounts to 
obedience or compliance. It is similar to the 
cooperative interaction we have just described 
because it depends heavily on the roles pre- 
scribed for the participants. The role of the 
supervisor calls for him to order, demand, or 
request compliance, and the role of the subor- 
dinate calls for him to obey. Some argue that 
such an arrangement is not really cooperation, 
because cooperation implies a relationship 
between people who are relatively equal in 
status, or who are equal as far as a particular 
situation is concerned. In the post-office inci- 
dent, if does not matter who the patron really 
is (who he is when he is not playing the role 
of the patron); to all intents and purposes, pat- 
ron and postal clerk are equal and are mutually 
dependent. In a situation where there is an 
authority figure and a subordinate, the former 
may talk about getting cooperation, but he may 
mean obedience and compliance. To be sure, 
there are many kinds of arrangements between 
the supervisor and the supervised in which the 
power of the former is severely limited, either 
by the way in which the situation is formulated 
or by the existence of a democratic atmosphere, 
in which event the demands of the supervisor 
are made in fhe form of requests and are treated 
as such. In more authoritarian settings, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that obedience and com- 
pliance are what pass for "cooperation." 
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Cooperation in problem-solving groups 

Cooperation at a more advanced level may take 
place in problem-solving situations — situations 
that have a relatively high degree of ambiguity 
and a low degree of structure or predictability 
Under such conditions, conventional roles and 
status levels are of httle value and may actually 
interfere with the problem-solving processes 
Most of the research conducted by psycholo- 
gists into the nature of cooperative processes 
deals with situauons of this type and takes place 
among subjects who are equal in status 

Many of these studies contrast cooperative 
with competitive behavior Cooperation, as we 
have said, involves mutual goals, but competi- 
oon IS concerned with personal goals In com- 
petition, individuals try to secure a greater- 
than-equal share of the rewards available to 
members of the group In the usual type of 
experiment, this gain can be made only at the 
CApense of others, although in everyday situa- 
tions this IS not always true For example, 
Robert, usually a high-B student, feels chal- 
lenged and even somewhat irritated by Elsa, a 
straight-A student who is in the same seminar 
with him To compete with her, he does extra 
readii>g, writes and delivers an especially good 
paper, and consequently gets an A Elsa also 
gets her A, and the other students in the semi- 
nar get their usual grades, so nobody loses 
There is always the risk, of course, of encoun- 
tering a professor who grades * strictly on the 
curve," but such is not usual in seminars, stu- 
dent folklore to the contrary notwithstanding 
Common-sense attitudes toward competi- 
tion are based on the traditional idea that 
there is only a fixed quantity available for use 
or distribution of the "good things in life 
—economic advantages, comfort, fame, 
happiness, and the like This idea leads to the 
further assumption that individual betterment 
and progress can come only at the expense of 
others. Your success, in other words, automaa- 
cally means loss and deprivation for me This 


concept plays an important part in the value 
and belief systems of peasant cultures through- 
out the world, as anthropologist George M 
Foster (196"^ ) points out, but it also has a strong 
appeal to many in urbanized, industrial 
societies, particularly to members of the lower 
classes Modern economic theory, however, 
looks upon wealth as an entity that may be 
expanded by an investment of time, money, 
and energy in productive activity Societies in 
which n Ach tends to run high arc likely to 
be both economically productive and competi- 
tive, although government controls are often 
found necessary fo keep competition within 
reasonable limits, on the one hand, and ti> 
ensure that enough competition docs, in fact, 
take place, on the other Antimonopoly Icgisla 
non is an example of the latter type of control 
One of thc‘ classic studies of competition T^as 
conducted by Alexander Mint/ ( 1 ) who dis 
played a glass jar that contained a number of 
paper cones to groups of 15 to 2 I subjects 
Any one of the cones could be removed from 
,the jar by pulling on a string that was tied to 
Its peak and thus drawing string and cone 
through the opening at the top of the jar It 
was nor possible to remove more than one cone 
at a time, because they jammed in the neck 
of the jar (see Figure 15-^) After a few tries, 
the subjects were able to remove all the cones 
from the jar by taking turns and not getting 
in one another s way — in other words, by 
cooperating The bottom of the jar was con- 
nected to a source of water which gradually 
filled the bottle, thus adding a note of stress — ^it 
was imperative to remove the cones before 
they came in contact with the water The sub- 
jects who had learned to cooperate, however, 
learned to perform their tasks efficiently, in 
spite of this distraction When Mintz changed 
the rules and offered any subject a cash reward 
if he could get his cone out of the bottle before 
It got wet, subjects who had previously encoun- 
tered little difficulty in getung their cones out 
of the jar dry now encountered great problems 




cooperatwn-L ompetitiofi 
experiment, ^howin^ two 
conei hi a ''traffic jam'* at the 
neck of the cone 
(Mintz, 19^1). 

In twelve out of sixteen trials under reward 
conditions, “traffic jams” developed in the neck 
of the bottle. In three of the remaining trials 
in which participants succeeded, they refused 
the rewards, thus suggesting that they had not 
really regarded the situation as a competitive 
one. 

Mintz conducted this series of experiments 
because of his interest in the behavior of 
crowds in panic situations, as, for example, a 
fire in a theater. Loss of life in such situations 
can be avoided if people behave cooperatively, 
but, instead, a sense of panic sweeps over the 
crowd, and people become preoccupied with 
their own survival. Mintz considered his com- 
petitive situation to be analogous to panic con- 
ditions, because participants were concerned 
only about their own welfare to the exclusion 
of any consideration for others. Under such 
conditions, cooperative behavior was not per- 
ceived by the subjects as rewarding. The fact 
that they had learned to function cooperatively 
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in previous trials now became irrelevant, and 
their intense precKCupation with their own wel- 
fare prevented their adopting the self- 
disciplines basic to cooperative endeavor. 

A number of other researchers have found 
that competition leads to a higher level of per- 
formance than does cooperation. For example, 
Richard deCharms (1957) tested groups of sub- 
jects under conditions in which they were 
either rewarded equally (cooperative) or 
according to their achievement (competitive). 
Although he introduced a number of other 
variables not relevant to our present discussion, 
the results showed that the performance of 
each of the competitive groups exceeded that 
of each of the cooperative groups. One of the 
differences, however, between the deCharms 
study and that of Mintz, is that the former con- 
sisted of individual tasks that were merely 
divided among the group members, whereas 
the efforts of the groups in the Mintz study 
were interdependent. 

An attempt to resolve some of the contradic- 
tion in the results of various studies of cooper- 
ations and competition was made by L. Keith 
Miller and Robert L. Hamblin (1963), who 
reviewed the literature on this subject and con- 
ducted a study of their own. They examined 
twenty-four different studies and noted that 
systems of differential rewards (which lead to 
competition) generally had a detrimental effect 
on performance in studies where interdepen- 
dence among group members was essential to 
the completion of the task. This was true, for 
example, of the Mintz (1951) study. In studies 
where there was low task interdependence, 
however, like that of deCharms, differential 
rewards usually led to a heightened degree of 
group productivity. 

To test the generality of this finding, the 
researcher^ set up a series of problems to be 
solved by three subjects each working in an 
isolated booth connected to other booths by 
an electrical system of lights and switches. The 
task was to determine which one of thirteen 
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numbers the experimenter had selected. Each 
participant had a different set of four numbers 
that the experimenter had not selected; hence, 
a pooling of the data revealed the correct 
answer. In the hfgh-interdependence situation, 
guessing was not permitted, and subjects were 
forced to cooperate to solve the problem. In 
the low-interdependence situation, there was 
no restriction on guessing, and cooperation 
was hence less valuable. In the two differential 
reward conditions, rewards were determined 
by the rank order in which the group members 
solved the problems, with the speediest mem- 
ber receiving more points than the other mem- 
bers. In the equally rewarded situation, the 
members got the same reward, irrespective of 
individual differences in their speed in solving 
the problem. 

The results, as depicted in Figure 15-4, sup- 
ported one of the hypotheses derived from 
their analysis of the research literature. Under 
the high-interdependence condition, rewarding 
individual members on the basis of their perfor- 
mance interfered with the productivity of the 
group. However, differential rewards under 
conditions of low interdependence had little 
effect on performance 

The fact that Miller and Hamblin were un- 
able to show a relationship between facilitated 
performance and productivity does not neces- 
sarily contradict the results of deCharms' study, 
the two studies used different tasks and cannot 
be considered as comparable. The Miller- 
Hamblin study does demonstrate, however, 
that competition interferes with performance 
when the roles of members working on a task 
are interdependent. The question of whether 
competition aids or deters the productivity of 
groups working on other types of tasks remains 
open. 

In a complex experiment in which pairs of 
subjects had the option of cooperating or work- 
ing individually, elements of risk were intro- 
duced by permitting them to take some of each 
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Figttre 1^-4 • Differences /« group pro- 
ductivity resulting from various degrees of 
individual difference in rewarding iindei 
low- and high-interdependcnce conditions 
(Miller & Hamblin, 196^) Proditi;tivit) 
scores represent 90 less the aveuige time in 
seconds per solution under each of the 
conditions The productivity cufves show 
that, under conditions in which group 
members are highly dependent on one 
another, the greatei the difference in indi- 
vidual reward the poorer the performance 
Where team members are only mm mall y 
dependent on one another ( lou interde- 
pendence condition), individual differences 
in rewarding have little effect. 


others' earnings. Results showed that coopera- 
tion between the pairs diminished considerably 
even when the risk was small, wnen the risk 
was large, disruption of cooperative behavior 
was total (Marwell, Schmitt, & Shotola, 1971). 

Cooperation, competition, and group 
feeling 

Productivity is not the only measure of group 
effectiveness. Inasmuch as people are attracted 
to groups in order to satisfy social needs, how 




members feel about the groups in which they 
participate is an important consideration. 

One study of such feelings was conducted 
by Robert E. Dunn and Morton Goldman 
(1966), who asked subjects to work on prob- 
lems that could be solved through group- 
discussion methods. Some of the groups were 
told that the members would be rewarded 
individually; others were told that they would 
be rewarded as a total group. Some of the 
groups were in competition with other groups; 
others were not. Results showed that members 
found the experience more satisfying when 
rewards were shared equally. Furthermore, 
members of noncompetitive groups expressed 
more liking for one another than did members 
of competitive groups. The authors took issue 
with the common assumption that introducing 
competition among groups induces cohesive- 
ness and “good in-group feeling,*’ and inter- 
preted their study as suggesting that such 
rivalry may not only be unnecessary but may 
also do social harm through arousing inter- 
group tensions. 

The results of Dunn and Goldman’s study 
appear to be contradicted by the findings of 
Julian, Bishop, and Fiedler (1966), who studied 
the morale of Army combat engineering 
squads. Nine squads were involved in inter- 
group competition in the conduct of their train- 
ing and garrison duties; eighteen squads were 
not. Questionnaire measures of interpersonal 
relations and personal adjustment were admin- 
istered before and after the three months’ 
period of experimentation. Results showed that 
the competing soldiers showed gains in self' 
esteem, emotional adjustment, and adjustment 
to Army life, in contrast to the other soldiers, 
most of whom showed some deterioration on 
these variables. The members of competing 
squads also made significantly lower scores on 
a measure of anxiety and were more accepting 
of one another as work partners. The 
researchers concluded that under some condi- 
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tions, intergroup competition could have a 
quasitherapeutic effect on the participants. 

It may well be that the difference in results 
reported in the studies by Dunn and Goldman 
and by Julian et al. is due to the kind of task 
involved. Dunn and Goldman were observing 
the behavior of college students working for 
brief periods in an unfamiliar situation on the 
solution of problems, an activity that is likely 
to have a high degree of intrinsic interest value, 
whereas Julian, Bishop, and Fiedler were study- 
ing the behavior of military personnel working 
over an extended period of time on tasks that 
probably could be characterized a.s repetitive, 
monotonous, and boring. It is quite possible 
that competition was “riskier” and thus made 
the tasks more interesting for the service per- 
sonnel and hence improved their morale, but 
that it interfered with the performance of the 
college students who were trying to cope with 
a novel situation. Thus the differences between 
the two types of results may be another instance 
of the inverted-U relationship between stress 
and performance (Hebb, 1955a). 

Some supF>ort for this idea may be found in 
a study that showed that subjects working in 
discussion groups under competitive conditions 
reported more satisfaction with their tasks, 
even though problems were solved more effi- 
ciently under cooperative conditions. The 
experimenter, Marvin E. Shaw (1958), con- 
cluded that competitive situations arouse 
stronger motivation to achieve (n Ach) than do 
cooperative situations, but that this stronger 
motivation may actually interfere with perfor- 
mance on certain tasks and thus result in poorer 
scores. Such results suggest that if motivation 
is a factor in getting people to work on tasks, 
if may be worthwhile to introduce competition 
to get people “involved,” even at the risk of 
some loss of efficiency. If production is an 
important goal, an unmotivated, cooperative 
group would be less effective than a more 
highly motivated, competitive group. 
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|n real-life situations, however, employees 
are likely to be well aware of the motivating 
power of competition and often set up defenses 
in the form of group sanctions against members 
who permit themselves to become involved in 
competition. **Gold-bricking" and ‘goofing off 
are terms applied to normative behavior aimed 
at resisting the efforts of management to get 
workers involved in competition, and those 
workers who do compete in spite of group 
norms are called “ratebreakers" or "rate bus- 
ters” by their fellow employees. We have noted 
this phenomenon previously and will discuss it 
further in Chapter 17. 

One reason why workers resist the introduc- 
tion of competitive measures is that under such 
conditions they are likely to become ego- 
involved in their work, because each individual 
realizes that he is "on trial" as an individual 
and others will judge him by his performance. 
And, ^tiat is probably even more important, 
he will be led to judge himself accordingly. 

Traditional societies are likely to be less 
competitive than urban, industrial societies. 
Behavior in such societies tends to be more 
formalized according to position and status, 
whereas the members of urban, industrial 
societies, oriented as they are toward middle- 
class values, must earn the positions and status 
they occupy. Life in urbanized societies offers 
many opportunities, large and small, to prove 
oneself compeutively. Interestingly enough, 
such societies also offer a greater number of 
opportunities to function cooperatively in non- 
prescribed situations — ^for example, in group 
problem solving. Life in urban, industrial 
societies is full of ambiguous problems without 
clear and easy answers, whereas life in tradi- 
tional societies presents relatively fewer prob- 
lems and provides answers for all or most of 
them. There is thus a greater need in urbanized 
societies for a democratic type of problem solv- 
ing in which all participants have equal 
status — the kind of problem situation that 


psychologists use as a basis for their experimen- 
tation. 

Today we are much concerned about involv- 
ing people throughout the world in large-scale 
problem solving. The problems of the world 
— health, education, peace and war, preserva- 
tion of the ecology, allocation of scarce resour- 
ces— cannot be solved by individual people or 
individual nations. They can be solved only by 
cooperation and collaboration. 

It is interesting, if perhaps ironic, that the 
most competitive societies also generate the 
most equal-status cooperation. 

Cooperation and Competition in 
Two-Person Games 

Nonzero-sum games 

The most recent attempts by psychologists to 
study cooperation and competition have made 
use of what arc termed nonzero-sum or 
Prisoner’s Dilemma games. The term Prisoner’s 
Dilemma comes from a standard conflict situa- 
tion that IS used in some of the research studies. 
This hypothetical situation concerns two crimi- 
nals who are arrested and questioned separately 
by the police. Each is informed that if he will 
give evidence that will convict the other, he 
will be freed. The prisoners know that if neither 
gives evidence, there will not be enough to con- 
vict them and they will go fiee. On the other 
hand, if both give evidence against the other, 
they will be convicted, but the sentence will 
be lighter. If a prisoner is loyal and cooperates 
with his colleague, he will refuse to give evi- 
dence, but since he does not know what his 
colleague will do, he is tempted to behave 
defensively and give the evidence demanded. 
Because of this conflict, such games are also 
referred to as mixed-motive games. 

Prisoner’s dilemma games are termed 
nonzero-sum games to differentiate them from 



'*2ero-sum games," which are the typical parlor 
games, like casino or dominoes, where one 
player wins whatever the other person loses. 
The only sensible approach to zero-sum games 
is to play them competitively, since that is the 
only way to win. 

Nonzero-sum games (mentioned briefly at 
the end of Chapter 10) are more complex. In 
general, mutual cooperation will lead to modest 
gains for both players, mutual competition will 
lead to losses for both, and attempts to cooper- 
ate on the part of one player, when coupled with 
a competitive move by the other player, will 
lead to a major gain by the competitive player 
and a minor gain (or a loss) by the cooperative 
one. 

In a typical game, players sit in different 
rooms and press buttons to signal their choices, 
with results announced to them after both have 
chosen. Figure 15-5 depicts a payoff matrix for 
such a game. It can be seen that it is in the 
best long-range interest of both A and B to 
choose the left alternative, because they both 
will win 6c. However, A will be tempted to 
choose the right-hand alternative, because he 
stands a chance of winning 7c and causing his 
opponent to win only 4c. This will work, how- 
ever, only if B has chosen the left alternative, 
because if B has chosen the right-hand alterna- 
tive, they both lose Ic. Choosing the left alter- 
native is a cooperative choice, because it 
enables both sides to win a modest amount, 
but if one opponent makes this cooperative 

and B chooses 
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Figure 1 5-5. Payoff matrix for two-person game 
designed to test cooperative and competitive stra- 
tegies (Minas, Scodel, Marlowe, & Rawson, I960). 
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gesture and the other has simultaneously made 
a competitive one, the would-be cooperator 
comes off second best and the exploitive com- 
petitor wins. 

The payoff matrix depicted in Figure 15-5 
is one that calls for cooperative behavior if par- 
ticipants are to make any headway. Research 
using this payoff matrix, however, shows that 
participants cooperate only about 50% of the 
time. Even with other matrices that make 
cooperative behavior more rewarding, partici- 
pants are unable to engage in cooperative 
responses more than 53 % of the time. When 
subjects were playing with a simulated player 
who cooperated 100% of the time, their 
responses were cooperative only 38% of the 
time (Minas, Scodel, Marlowe, & Rawson, 
I960). Such results would seem to raise a ques- 
tion about the common assumption that cooper- 
ation breeds cooperation. However, another 
study by Bixenstine and Wilson (1963) showed 
that when the simulated partner’s choices 
changed from a less cooperative to a more 
cooperative strategy in the middle of a series 
of games, there was a tendency for players to 
increase their percentage of cooperative 
responses as well. Even in such instances, the 
cooperativeness of players did not exceed 60%, 
although the simulated opponent was making 
95% cooperative responses. One pair of inves- 
tigators found that the best way for a would-be 
cooperative player to secure cooperation from 
the other player is not through maintaining a 
completely cooperative stance, but through 
matching — meeting a cooperative response 
with a cooperative one, and a competitive 
response with a competitive one (Whitworth 
& Lucker, 1970). 

The player who makes a left (cooperative) 
choice in a game which has a payoff matrix like 
Figure 15-5 is by definition trusting, because 
he is assuming that his opponent will not take 
advantage of him by making a right-hand (com- 
petitive) choice. Martin Deutsch (I960) con- 
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duaed an experiment in which subjects made 
the &rst move (player A) in such a game and 
then made the second move (player B) in a sec- 
ond game in which the other player had already 
made a trusting (cooperative) choice. Persons 
who made trusting first moves were likely to 
make trustwonhy second moves, whereas those 
who made suspicious (competitive) first moves 
were likely to cake advantage of the other 
player during the second move by making an 
untrustworthy (competitive) choice Further- 
more, persons making suspicious and untrust- 
wonhy choices tended to score higher in 
authoritarianism on the F scale than did those 
making trusting and trustworthy respon- 
ses Lawrence S Wrightsman (1966) con- 
ducted a similar experiment and found that it 
made no difference in the results whether play 
money or real money was used. About 30% 
of the subiects were ^'trusting** in both condi- 
tions. Like Deutsch, he found that ^'trusting" 
subjects scored lower on the F scale than **dis- 
tnisting” ones Wnghtsman also found some 
differences between trusang and distrusting 
subjects on a personality test measuring 
philosophies of human nature. Trustihg sub- 
jects scored higher on scales attempting to 
measure positiveness or general favorability, 
trustworthiness, altruism, and independence 
Robert S Wyer, Jr (1971) also found that the 
tendency to make uncooperative choices was 
due to a lack of trust, rather than to any desire 
to exploit the other player for personal gain 

The trucking game” 

Another type of two-person game involving the 
use of electronic equipment has been devised 
by Martin Deutsch and Robert M Krauss 
(I960). Players are told that they are the own- 
ers of two trucking firms, Acme and Bolt. Each 
must send a truck in opposite directions along 
the same one-lane road. They also have alter- 
nate, circuitous routes to their goals. If trucks 


from both firms are blocked, face-to-face, in 
the middle of the one-lane stretch, they both 
lose money, because the payoff is determined 
by the amount of time needed to complete the 
trip. If Acme is able to send its truck down 
the road, thanks to Bolt’s using the long, alter- 
nate route, then Acme makes more than Bolt, 
who may even lose money It is obviously to 
their mutual advantage to take turns at going 
through the one-lane stretch Players may be 
given bargaining power in terms of a 
’’threat” — a gate which each can close at his end 
of the one-lane road, thus forcing the other 
player to proceed by the alternate, circuitous, 
money-losing route Deutsch and Krauss found 
that players were more likely to find ways to 
cooperate and to maximize mutual gains under 
conditions in which they had no gates (no 
threats) They concluded that when players 
possessed potential threats, they tended to use 
them, thus increasing hostility and compeative- 
ness and making cooperation more difficult 
Shomer, Davis, and Kelley (1966) expen- 
men ted with a variation of Deutsch and 
Kxauss s approach and gave their players gates, 
but no alternate routes They found that the 
availability of threat actually encouraged com- 
munication between the players and facilitated 
their working out cooperative arrangement. 
Krauss and Deutsch (1966) trained some of 
their players in bargaining methods and found 
that they earned higher payoffs (because they 
were more cooperative) than players who had 
not had this kind of training 
The results obtained so far with such 
research suggests that anxiety may be a factor 
in the degree to which people are willing to 
make cooperative or competitive moves The 
greater the degree of threat they perceive, the 
more likely they are to make choices that lead 
to short-range, low-reward goals, goals that will 
be detrimental in the long run People who are 
characteristically suspicious seem to be more 
readily panicked into choosing short-range 



gotls— at least, Wrighcsman's (1966) study sug- 
gests this is so— whereas people who are gener- 
ally trusting are more willing to expose them- 
selves and make themselves vulnerable in the 
hope of bringing about cooperative solutions. 

Both the trucking game and nonzero-sum 
games are attempts to simulate, admittedly on 
a small scale, the kinds of situations in which 
individuals and groups find themselves when 
trying to achieve goals that require the coopera- 
tion of others but that also lead to defensive 
behavior. The elements investigated in such 
games are universal and may be found in any 
human situation that evokes mixed motives, be 
it deciding who must do the dishes and who 
gets to watch television, or who gets to use 
some natural resource that is in short supply. 
The problem is that of getting people to aban- 
don short-range goals and to work together 
toward goals that cost somewhat more initially, 
but much less in the long run. 

One finding that has emerged from several 
studies is that cooperation is facilitated by an 
increase in information. In one experiment, 
subjects could exchange messages about their 
intentions before the game, before each trial, 
or after every tenth trial. The results showed 
(hat increased information led to increased 
cooperation, particularly when intentions were 
communicated before each of the 100 trials. 
The results were particularly dramatic when 
responses on the first 50 trials were compared 
with those of the last 50. As Figure 15-6 shows, 
subjects communicating before each trial had 
an average of about 25% cooperative responses 
during the first half of the experiment, but their 
percentage increased to 47% during the second 
half, as subjects developed more experience in 
dealing with their partners (Voissem Sc Sis- 
trunk, 1971). 

Both experience and communication also 
played a part in another mixed-motive experi- 
ment. Unlike-sex pairs of subjects engaged in 
a series of trials in which each p^r had nine 
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Figure 13-6, Tie effect of frequency of com- 
munreating intentions on the mutual tooperative- 
ness of players in a prisoner’s dilemma game 
(Voissem & Sistrunk, 1971 ). 

points to divide between them in a limited 
amount of time, thus presenting them with a 
situation roughly analogous to a real-life, 
conflict-of-interest problem, in which two or 
more participants have to share some scarce 
resource in a way that is bound to be unequal. 
In this experiment, subjects were all married 
individuals; half played the game with their own 
spouses, and the other half were paired ran- 
domly with members of the opposite sex who 
were not their own spouses. Results showed 
that the married couples took less time 
to make their decisions and were less competi- 
tive than the other couples. The authors, D.W. 
Schoeninger and W.D. Wood (1969), con- 
cluded that the married couples were more suc- 
cessful in part because they were better able 
to communicate with each other, exchanged 
information more honestly, and had developed 
problem-solving techniques appropriate to 
each other s personality style. 

Research with mixed-motive games so far 
does not permit us to draw any firm conclusions 
that apply to the solutions of real-life dilemmas. 
It may be that the findings are specific to the 
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experimental situations being devised and 
hence do not permit generalizations On the 
other hand, the general approach appears to be 
promising, because it makes possible to encom- 
pass in miniature those variables that are basic 
to real-life conflicts of interest 

Summary 

Studies comparing group with individual per- 
formance on problems calling for Jtterj^ent 
thinking (many good solutions) show that 
individuals working alone are more productive, 
panicuiarly after thc^y have participated in 
group brainstorming Results ot studies com- 
paring group and individual pertormante on 
tasks calling for lonter^int thinking (one best 
solution) show that groups are superior An 
experiment by Tuckman and Lorge showed that 
groups were more effective than individuals 
working alone, because members of groups col- 
lectively could provide more possible solutions 
than any single member working alone Maier 
showed that qualities of groups solutions ot 
complex problems could be improved if group 
leaders were trained to permit minority opinion 
to be heard Performance of groups can also 
be improved it the structure is clear — that is, 
if members know who is the leader and par- 
ticularly if the personal qualities of members 
are appropriate to their assigneil positions The 
most efficient groups in one study were those 
who included one member who had scored 
noticeably higher chan the other members on 
a personality test measuring traits associated 
with dec Sion making 

Early experiments with various structural 
arrangements iq small problem-solving groups 
showed that groups with a highly centralized 
structure (wheel) tended to be more efficient, 
but that groups with a decentralized structure 
(circle) tended to be more satisfying to group 


members and more flexible as well. Later 
research showed that decentralized groups 
were superior on complex problems, whereas 
centralized groups were not Another study 
showed that centralized groups were also 
efficient with complex problems, provided they 
were given sufficient time to develop the kind 
of structure needed Still more recent research 
suggests that decentralized groups are more 
effective in dealing with environmental vari- 
ables that increase the complexity of the prob- 
lem situation, such as the introduction of posi- 
tive and negative reinforcement and the need 
to adapt to environmental changes 

When subjects are given situatit>ns in which 
a h\p()thctical individual must choose between 
a sate, low -reward option and a risky option 
with a high potential reward, and are asked to 
indicate the lowest number o1 chances per 100 
that would justify the individual selecting the 
risky option, they are likely to modify this 
recommendation in a risky diiecnon later, after 
discussing It in a group context This phenome- 
non IS termed the r/\h ^htjt The best explana- 
tion for it seems to be the high value that risk 
has in our society, and the low value that cau- 
tion has People tend to think that they are as 
favorably oriented toward risk as most people, 
it not more so When iliey get into a group 
discussion, they find that some people are even 
riskier than they are, and they modify their 
stance accordingly Some evidence suggests 
that the risky shift may be particular to the kind 
of experimental situation in which it is induced 
When subjects engage in risk-taking behavior 
with real rewards, or have to make recommend- 
ations for people like themselves, the risky shift 
IS reduced, and the shift is even m the direction 
of more conservatism 

A great deal of cooperation takes place in 
informal ways when people perform interlock- 
ing and reciprocal roles When supervisors talk 
about getting cooperation from their subor- 



dinaces, they usually mean compliance and 
obedience. In laboratory task groups, a concern 
for individual goals at the expense of group 
goals leads to competition and interferes with 
performance in situations in which members 
must fuction interdependently. Where there is 
low task interdependence, compet'tion may 
help stimulate a higher level of achievement 
and make the task more interesting. On the 
affective outcomes of group interaction, 
research presents mixed results. One study 
with members of discussion groups found that 
members were better satisfied and liked one 
another better when rewards were shared 
ecjually (conducive to cooperation) than when 
rewards were given out individually (conducive 
to compedm lo. However, another study with 
Army combat engineering squads in training 
showed that morale and psychological adjust- 
ment were improved when competition was 
introduced. These contradictory results can 
perhaps be explained in terms of the kind c>f 
task assigned an<* differences in the populations 
from which the subjects were drawn. In real- 
life situations where production is a factor, 
employees often resent attempts to introduce 
competition into the work situation and will 
harass workers who do so. Urbanized societies 
tend to be more competitive than traditional 
ones, yet they also generate situations that can 
be solved only by cooperation on an equal- 
status basis. 
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Research with two-person mixed-motive 
(nonzero-sum or prisoners’ dilemma) games, in 
which cooperation results in modest gains for 
the players, whereas mutually competitive tac- 
tics usually result in losses, shows that partici- 
pants cooperate only about 50% of the time. 
Even 100% cooperation on the part of one 
player was able to evoke only 38% cooperation 
on the part of the other players. There are some 
differences among players with respect to per- 
sonality patterns, with those who are generally 
trusting making more cooperative responses 
than those who are not. In a similar type of 
mixed-motive game, involving the operation of 
imaginary trucking firms, it was found that 
players could cooperate better if they were 
unable to enforce threats. Players who were 
taught to bargain were also more successful in 
playing the game. Cooperative behavior ap- 
pears to be facilitated in such games by players’ 
communicating their intentions to each 
other — the more communication, the more 
cooperation. Married couples, who already 
have a history of successful communication, are 
better able to cooperate in mixed-motive games 
than are couples paired randomly. Although 
research with mixed-motive games does not 
permit us to draw firm conclusions about solv- 
ing real-life problems, it does have the merit 
of enabling us to test situations which embody 
the elements of conflict that are basic to such 
problems. 
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As we have noted previously, people come 
together in groups to satisfy both task and social 
needs. Their ability to satisfy these needs 
depends on a number of factors, not the least 
of which is the behavior of their leaders. Some 
of the research covered in Chapter 14 made 
the point that the effectiveness of groups 
depends largely on their ability to find a 
workable kind of structure, particularly a 
structure that makes it clear who shall 
dominate, direct, and influence, and who shall 
occupy subordinate positions. The research 
by Smeiser (1961) that we discussed also 
indicated that such structural arrangements 
function bettey if key positions are occupied 
by people who are suited for them by reason 
of certain personal characteristics. 

The research by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
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(1939), described in Chapter 13, also showed 
how persons in leadership positions can mar- 
kedly influence the group climate, which, in 
turn, has a significant effect on the behavior 
and productivity of group members. In the pre- 
sent chapter we shall explore in greater detail 
some of the ways in which leaders behave, the 
lands of characteristics they are likely to dis- 
play, and the behavior that results on the pan 
of the members of the groups they lead. 


Functions of Leaders 

Definitions of leadership 

The leadership role, according to Marvin E. 
Shaw (1971), has been studied more exten- 
sively an J defined in more different ways than 
almost any other concept related to group 
struaure. Shaw’s own definition of leader is 
both neat and economical: he defines it as the 
group member who exerts more positive 
influence over others than they exert over him. 
The term ’’positive” in this context indicates 
that the direction of the influence is that chosen 
by the leader. 

In a sense, any group member's attempt to 
influence the behavior or the motives (atti- 
tudes, values, feelings) of one or more mem- 
bers of a group is an attempt at leadership. In 
the last chapter we described the rtsky shift that 
occurs as a result of group discussions of 
choices faced by hypothetical individuals. In 
these groups, members who are more favorable 
to risky options influence the other members 
and hence perform leadership functions. 
Leadership, however, is more than an attempt 
to influence others; its presence is indicated by 
the changes that take place subsequently. 

This view of leadership means that any 
member of a group can play leadership roles 
at some time or other. Indeed, it is possible 


to measure any group member’s leadership 
behavior on a scale ranging from considerable 
down to very little or none. Even in groups 
that have autocratic leaders and a relatively high 
degree of structure, members who are low in 
status and prestige may at times display 
behavior that influences others— ^ven leaders. 
An analysis of such groups, however, would 
show that leaders are more likely to influence 
and that nonleaders are less likely to do so. 
Although anyone who successfully influences 
can be said to be exercising some kind of 
leadership, this type of influence most usually 
occurs within the structure of a social system. 
If the behavior persists, it is likely to contribute 
to the development of a system that has stability 
and endures over a period of time. 

Daniel Katz and Robert L Kahn (1966) 
maintain that the term "leadership,” as it is used 
in social science literature, has three major 
meanings, an attribute of a position, a char- 
acteristic of a person, and a category of be- 
havior. In most discussions, the three mean- 
ings are employed simultaneously; that is, they 
are used to refer to a person who possesses 
cenain qualities, who occupies a certain posi- 
tion, and who behaves in certain ways. The 
three meanings are in no sense mutually 
exclusive, they are ways of recognizing that the 
influence potential of leaders may be related 
to different qualities or characteristics. A 
lieutenant will be obeyed by a company of sol- 
diers if he gives a certain order, irrespective 
of whether he is the kind of pet son whom they 
would ordinarily look to for leadership or 
whether the kind of behavior he displays is very 
leaderlike according to the usual norms. In this 
instance, his position alone makes him a leader. 
When Hatshepsut made hersdi pharaoh of 
Egypt toward the end of the seebnd millenium 
B.C., her decrees were obeyed like those of 
the kings who preceded and followed her, even 
though there had never been a female pharaoh 
before. 



Leadership and the power to influence 

The position occupied by an official or unoffi- 
cial leader gives him a greater leverage when 
it comes to power and influence than does the 
position of any other member of a group. We 
usually expect leaders to try to influence our 
behavior, and their attempts to influence con- 
stitute some of the role behaviors attached to 
the position of leader. We expect, in turn, that 
we shall be influenced, because such expecta- 
tions are consistent with the position of fol- 
lower or subordinate. 

A study by L. Richard Hoffman and Norman 
R. F. Maier (1967) demonstrates rather clearly 
that an individual who is put into a leadership 
posiaon will try to influence the group and that 
the group, in turn, will permit itself to be 
influenced. The researchers assigned a problem 
involving human relations in an industrial set- 
ting^ to groups of three and four college 
sophomores and directed them to discuss it 
with a view to producing the best solution pos- 
sible. One member of each group was selected 
at random to serve as group leader. Before the 
discussion session, the leaders were privately 
promised a reward of $1.50 if they would 
achieve the goal set for them. Half were told 
that the goal was the highest-quality solution 
to the problem, and half were told that the goal 
was the group's satisfaction with the solution. 
An analysis of the solutions showed that even 
when the leaders’ goal was the satisfaction of 
the group, they still exercised more influence 
on the solution the group adopted than did the 
other members of the group. Not only did the 
leaders tend to dominate and control discus- 
sion, but their domination and control was 
accepted by the group. When we recollect that 
these leaders were selected randomly from the 

‘This particular problem was selected largely 
because previous experience had shown that diKus- 
sioa groups of college students resolved it in a 
number of different ways, thus making it possible 
to detect the influence of various group members. 
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group, and not because of any indication of 
interest or ability in leadership, the results of 
this study are clear evidence that the position 
of leader tends to endow whoever the holder 
happens to be with considerable power and 
influence. 

Leaders also perform other roles than that 
of influencing the members of their group. For 
example, a leader may communicate with ocher 
groups on his group’s behalf. He may serve as 
a channel of information. He inay help meet 
some of the dependency needs of group mem- 
bers who are looking for a parent figure or a 
source of reassurance. Behavior of his that is 
irrelevant to the goals of the group may also 
be imitated by other group members: they may, 
for example, start using his brand of cigarettes 
or some of his favorite expressions. 

Some leaders will not ordinarily be visible 
as such, even though they exercise a consider- 
able degree of influence. The secretary to an 
executive may be such a person. She is in a 
key position to control the flow of communica- 
tion to and from her boss and may often serve 
as an interpreter of his wishes to subordinates. 
She may also, in various ways, influence his 
opinions on divers matters and communicate 
ideas to subordinates that are more hers than 
his. If she plays her roles subtly enough, few 
people will be aware that she is actually leading. 
Other secretaries are less subtle; their influence 
is both resented and feared, but this does not 
necessarily interfere with their ability to exen 
influence. 

Leaders may thus be official and unofficial. 
Official leaders generally have the advantage, 
because they are more visible, and group 
behavior becomes almost automatically refer- 
red to their attitudes and attempts to influence. 
Unofficial leaders are more likely to gain power 
when official leadership is unavailable and a 
power vacuum develops. This may occur when 
the leader is physically absent, or it may occur 
when the group rejects or ignores the leader. 
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In the example of die secretary who comes to 
wield considerable influence, it is possible that 
her boss is preoccupied with other problems, 
that his responsibilides are too extensive for 
him to handle easily, or that he finds it more 
efficient to use his secretary as a kind of junior 
partner in his attempts to lead. In democrad* 
cally oriented groups, leaders often play their 
roles in such a way to encourage the develop- 
ment of iunior>grade leadership among the 
other members of the group, as a way of 
improving group effectiveness and morale and 
increasing involvement 

Official leaders go by many ddes: president, 
chairman, captain, manager, mayor, legislator, 
and chief are some of them, but teachers, con- 
sultants, lawyers, physicians, and policemen 
also serve as leaders much of the time. 

Power and prestige 

The extent to which leaders can influence the 
behavior of others is termed power. Power 
varies with the prestige of the leader: the degree 
to which his acdons are regarded as significant, 
relevant, and important by others. Prestige may 
be attached to* a position; even positions of 
intermediate status have a greater or lesser 
degree of built-in presage to the end that any- 
one who occupies them is able to exercise some 
degree of influence, irrespecdve of who he is. 
Individuals also have a greater or lesser degree 
of prestige, based pardy on the posidons they 
occupy in other contexts and pardy on the way 
in which their behavior is perceived by others. 
A television celebrity is given special considera- 
don when he appears at a social gathering, for 
he is listened to more carefully and is permitted 
to "upstage” local leaders. Celebrides possess 
salittue, the quality of being highly visible and 
standing out against a background. In political 
contests, this quality alone may on occasion 
attract enough attendon to ouse voters to elea 
those who possess it to high poUdcal offices. 


Prestige is also related to an Individual’s claims 
to status on the basis of the posidon or posi- 
dons held in other contexts or to the social class 
of which he is a member. 

The transferability of leadership 

What this means is that there is a tendency for 
individuals who play leadership roles in one 
context to play them in others as well. This 
tendency is stronger when situations are 
similar, of course, but the carry-over effect does 
persist even when situations are dissimilar 
(Carter, Haythorn, & Howell, 1950). In effect, 
the perceptions, atdtudes, values, and ways of 
thinking that these individuals have learned in 
various group settings become a part of their 
general pattern or style of behavior. When they 
enter a new group, they begin playing roles that 
are familiar to them. They interact with others 
in a leaderlike way, and this behavior, in turn, 
tends to evoke followerlike behavior- from the 
other group members. A chain of behavior is 
set irtto operation whereby their perception of 
themselves as leaders helps others to perceive 
,them in the same way. 

This phenomenon appeared in a study of two 
Parent-Teacher Association groups each of 
which met together for three sessions to look 
at and discuss mental health films. The post-film 
discussions were tape recorded, and 
experimenters kept notes in order to identify 
the initiator and target of every comment that 
was made. Experimenters also collected bio- 
graphical data on the participants and adminis- 
tered sociometric instruments. At the third and 
final meeting of the groups, members were 
asked to indicate whom they would like to have 
as president and vice president of th4$ir group, 
if it were to continue. Data from these various 
sources enabled researchers to determine three 
kinds of status for each participant; interaction, 
friendship, and leadership. 

Results showed that all three kinds status 



measures were positively intercorrelated, but 
that leadership status accounted for most of the 
variance. The researchers also concluded that 
discussion in small groups of this type, where 
people are already acquainted, is largely con- 
fined to those members of the group who enjoy 
superior status in other contexts by virtue of 
their education and profession. Not only were 
these higher-status individuals more active in 
their participation, but they also addressed 
most of their comments to one another. Mem- 
bers who ranked low in leadership status 
tended to address their remarks toward high- 
status persons, instead of to other low-status 
members. Although the leaders of the group 
also ranked high on the friendship choices 
made hy rher members, an analysis of scores 
showed that it was leadership and not friend- 
ship that determined the amount of participa- 
tion in the discussion (Lana, Vaughan, & 
McGinnies, I960). 


Types of headers and Categories of 
Leadership 

There are many ways in which individuals can 
influence others, although some roles and 
activities are more conducive to influence than 
others. Indeed, any action in which an 
individual contributes to group goals in a way 
that is significantly different from other mem- 
bers can be considered as a kind of leadership. 
Almost any typology that applies to a given role 
or position will be deficient in the sense that 
each behavior category runs the risk of includ- 
ing too much or too little of the relevant 
activities performed. Yet some kind of descrip- 
tive analysis appears to be in order if only to 
suggest what leaders actually do in influencing 
Others. As we proceed through this rather 
extensive list, it is important to keep in mind 
that many of the categories overlap, and that 
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the activities of a given leader will put him into 
several, if most, of these categories at one time 
or another.* 

The administrator 

This broad, general term covers a wide variety 
of activities: planning, coordinating, managing, 
directing, and organizing. Administrators are 
people who see that things get done. They 
occupy key positions in organizations or groups 
that have been created to accomplish a specific 
end or goal, usually that of prpducing goods 
or providing services. The administrator's two 
main tasks are to direct the maintenance of 
organizational processes and to carry out the 
organization s policies. 

Administration may also include policy mak- 
ing, although many experts see policy making 
as separate from administration, maintaining 
that the two functions call for separate skills 
and generally are carried out by separate 
individuals and groups. In the United States, 
for instance, the Congress is supposed to make 
policy, and the President, as the chief executive 
and chief administrative officer, is supposed to 
carry it out. In reality, however, the adminis- 
trator’s control of personnel and resources, and 
his access to information, not only puts him 
in a position to make policy, but also a series 
of unexpected events may create emergencies 
calling for prompt, on-the-spot decisions that 
only he is in a position to make. The attempt 
to maintain administratioti and policy making 
as separate functions usually results in an 
uneasy balance of power between adminis- 
trators and policy makers, with administrators 
having the initial advantage, but with policy- 
making groups having the final say and possess- 
ing a veto power. 

*Concepts^ embodied in this typology are drawn 
from a number of sources, including Bass (I960); 
Krech. Crutchfield, and Ballachey (1962); and 
Lindgren (19M). 
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The bureaucrat 

This term is usually applied to individuals who 
hold positions in the intermediate and lower 
levels of the administrative hierarchy in an 
organization and who have more or less 
specialized duties in directing and supervising 
organizational processes. Any large organiza- 
tion must divide up its functions into special 
areas, each of which is assigned to a separate 
branch, irrespective of whether the organiza- 
tion is governmental, military, religious, or 
business in character. Whatever power the 
bureaucratic leader may possess ilerives from 
the structure of the organization and the for- 
malized regulations that prescribe, define, and 
limit his roles and functions. Organizations that 
have existed over a period of rime are likely 
to develop structures with a high degree of flex- 
ibility and durability. The Roman Empire, for 
example, is .*>aid to have been able to withstand 
the debilitating effects of decades of misrule 
by incompetent emperors, some of them 
merely adventurers and opportunists, by virtue 
of a strong bureaucracy that carried on the busi- 
ness of the Empire in spite of what was going 
on at the top levels. 

The policy maker 

The policy maker may also be an administrator; 
he is less likely to be a bureaucrat, although 
even lesser bureaucrats may at times make pol- 
icy by the way they carry out their duties. In 
large organizations, policy makers are likely to 
be members of boards of directors or legis- 
lators. The administrator generally serves as the 
chief consultant to bodies of policy makers and, 
when policy has been formulated, carries it out. 
The policy maker is often a covert leader — that 
is, he may exert influence without revealing 
himself. ‘'The man behind the throne" is a com- 
mon phrase to describe this kind of leader. 


The expert 

The expert generally works in a consultant 
capacity to policy makers and administrators. 
He is a specialist in some field of information 
that IS of value to the organizational leaders. 
He may participate in the formulating of policy 
and in planning, but his role is generally that 
of a commentator, critic, and special resource 
person. 

The first three types of leaders described are 
what is termed "line." They are charged with 
the responsibility of formulating objectives 
and/or carrying them out. The expert is "staff," 
because he bears no direct responsibility for 
the rcsult.s that obtain as a result of the efforts 
of line personnel. Medical spccialisis, person- 
nel managers, industrial psychologists, and pub- 
lic relations officers are all ‘sraff’ in a manufac- 
turing organization, whereas foremen, superin- 
tendents, production managers, and salesmen 
are all “line." In a school system, the superin- 
tendent, teachers, and principals would be 
"line" personnel, whereas the school psy- 
chologists, counselors, and school nurses would 
all be "staff." 

The ideologist 

Like the expert, the ideologist is a specialist, 
but he is a specialist in ideas and beliefs, rather 
than in some technical field. The ideologist is 
concerned with the basic theories that are 
implied by various forms of social behavior. 
Saint Augustine, Luther, Galileo, Mohammed, 
Karl Marx, and Theodore Herzl are examples 
of highly influential ideologists whose teachings 
have altered the lives of millions. Most leaders 
are ideologists to some extent; th$t is, their 
attempts to lead reflect some pattern of beliefs 
as to what the goals of the group should be 
and how they should be attained. 



The charismatic leader 

Charisma is a Greek term used to designate 
a favor or a gift granted by God that enables 
the recipient to have some special power with 
respect to his fellow men — ^the ability to heal 
cr to perform miracles, for example. The term 
was introduced into social science by Max 
Weber (1S>47), who applied it to leaders with 
strong emotional appeal. When this is coupled 
with an ideology, as it was with some diverse 
individuals as Luther, Mohammed, St. Francis, 
and Adolf Hitler, the combination can be very 
attractive, particularly for the dissatisfied. Yes- 
terday's charismatic leaders were likely to be 
religious; today's are likely to be political. The 
difference, I ^?»<'ver, may be largely superficial, 
because the charismatic political leader of today 
is able to imbue his followers with a zeal that 
goes beyond mere politics and is, in the final 
analysis, built largely on unquestioning faith in 
his miraculous powers. Eric Hoffer (1931) 
called the followers of charismatic leaders "true 
believers," and made the point that their blind 
faith is based on a belief in their own worthless- 
ness and inadequacy. It is only through iden- 
tifying with a "movement" and a superleadcr, 
he said, that they arc able to gain a sense of 
selfhood and personal adequacy. 

We have used the term "charismatic leader" 
to apply to leaders whose appeal is largely emo- 
tional. Most leaders who are effective succeed 
in part because they have qualities that enable 
their followers to identify with them. Social 
attractiveness, as wc have noted, is based 
largely on perceived similarity, and however 
different from his followers a leader may 
appear to an observer, he still is similar enough 
to them in order for them to find ways to iden- 
tify with him. Franco would not be attractive 
to the Spanish if he were Italian and if he did 
not represent values that many Spanish people 
feel are important and essentially Spanish. Kaa 
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and Kahn (1966) point oui that in the presiden- 
tial elections of 1952 and 1956, Adlai Steven- 
son had charisma for American intellectuals, 
but not for the rank and file. Dwi^t 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, talked and 
acted like the man in the street, for all his mili- 
tary and academic honors, and therefore had 
more charisma for the average voter. 

The political leader 

The political leader embodies something of 
most of the leader types we have discussed so 
far. He is a policy maker, is often an ideologist, 
and must have at least a touch of charisma in 
order to be elected. Although he operates 
within an organization — a government — he 
often functions like an entrepreneur or inde- 
pendent trader Politicians achieve goals for 
themselves, their friends, and the people who 
elect them by elaborate systems of bargaining 
and favor trading. Nonpoliticians are disturbed 
by this practice whenever they learn of it; it 
smacks of chicanery, double-dealing, and graft. 
There is no doubt that politicians have used 
these methods to further their own ends, but 
the fact remains that negotiation and compro- 
mise are necessary in any problem-solving situa- 
tion involving the interests of multiples of 
groups and individuals. No one can have his 
own way all the time, and political arrange- 
ments are needed to ensure a more or less 
equitable sharing of benefits and rewards. And 
so political agreements are made. *TIl support 
your biU to increase the number of circuit 
judges. I'll agree that there is a tremendous 
backlog of cases and that the judgeships are 
needed. But I'll expect your support for my 
bill to increase minimum salaries for teachers 
when it comes up." 

What nonpoliticians do not realize is chat 
their voting for a legislator is, in effect, a politi- 
cal agreement of much the same nature: the 
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electorate agrees to^support the prospective 
legislator in exchaqge for his willingness to sup- 
port their political goals. 

The symbolic leader 

An important dimension of a leader’s role is 
his ability not only to represent and speak for 
his group, but also to represent his group sym- 
bolically. 'The Ambassador from Thailand is 
treated with respect because he represents (i.e., 
stands for) the people of Thailand. In a manner 
of speaking, he "is" Thailand in this country. 
In a meeting of heads of state, of course, the 
King of Thailand will "be” Thailand and will 
be treated with respect as though he embodied 
all the Thai people in his person. On several 
occasions, vice presidents of the United States 
have been pelted with eggs by left-wing ele- 
ments in the countries they were yisiting. It 
is possible that the animosity so expressed was 
personal, but it is more likely that they were 
so treated because they were perceived as rep- 
resenting the United States. In other words, 
the egg throwers thought of themselves as 
insulting a country they despised. The official 
apologies of the host country after the incident 
were a way of recognizing that the insults were 
directed toward the United States and of 
expressing embarrassment at not being able to 
control this group of dissidents. 

Symbolic leaders also have a high degree of 
ritual value. Relations between groups of 
people, like nations, take place between sym- 
bolic leaders interacting in a very formal, 
ritualistic way, that is, in ways that have been 
prescribed by custom and precedent. Although 
such ritual is often criticized as being "empty” 
or ‘’meaningless.” it appears to provide a neces- 
sary channel for communication and interac- 
tion. 

There are many other instances, of course, 
in which leaders, or authority figures act out 
symbolic and ritualistic roles. The general man- 


ager presides over a dinner at the best restaur- 
ant in town to celebrate the retirement of a 
timekeeper who has been with the company 
for forty years. On behalf of the management 
he presents him with a check and on behalf 
of the employees he presents him with a gold 
watch. It is ail very symbolic and has little 
utilitarian value, but the ceremony does pro- 
vide everyone with an opportunity to wish the 
old timekeeper well. Such rituals can also have 
a positive effect on the cohpsiveness of the total 
group, because their purpose is to show solidar- 
ity and personal appreciation and not to achieve 
production. The general manager is the logical 
person to perform the ritual, because he, more 
than anyone else, represents the total group. 

An analogous example is the action of the 
father giving the bride away at a wedding. 
Everyone knows that in our society the bride 
IS a free agent and needs no one to give her 
to her husband, but important occasions seem 
to require something both special and tradi- 
tional in the way of a show — a ritual — to 
express the degree of importance we attach to 
them. The father, in this instance, is an author- 
ity figure who represents the family and is the 
logical person to play this role. 

Tbe parent figure 

The earliest group that most of us experience 
is the family, and the first leaders with whom 
we become acquainted are our parents. As we 
go on to school, teachers take on parental roles, 
and the school has by law a relationship with 
os that is tn loco parent tt — in place of a parent. 
There is a tendency, particularly during chUd- 
hood and adolescence, for us to regard all 
authority figures in somewhat thq same way we 
regard our own parents. ‘This tendency may 
even linger throughout life, with the result that 
leaders and other persons in authority often 
take on certain parennd chataaerisdcs. Leaders' 
roles, funhermote, often resemble those of 



parents: they reward, punish, admonish, chide, 
encourage, direct, and so forth. These are all 
part of the role traditionally assigned to par- 
ents. 

There are two main types of parental leaders. 
One is the dominating, forbidding, punishing, 
demanding, authoritarian leader — the so-called 
“father figure.*’ The other is the nourishing, 
sheltering, understanding, supponive, reassur- 
ing leader — the “mother figure.” Most leaders, 
irrespective of their sex, represent a combina- 
tion of these two types. They are reflected, for 
example, in the leadership styles termed 
“structure initiation” and “consideration,” 
which we discuss later in this chapter. Some 
leaders emphasize one more than the other, of 
course. A umiiielor or psychiatrist is more 
likely to emphasize the “mother” qualities, 
whereas a policeman or an assembly-line fore- 
man is more likely to represent the “father” 
qualities, with many individual exceptions in 
each case, of course. 

The leader as a scapegoat 

It is quite common for people to feel a degree 
of ambivalence, resentment, or even hostility 
toward authority figures. This appears in the 
relatively large number of cartoons that satirize 
the problems of business executives, profes- 
sors, psychiatrists, political leaders, and the 
like. This hostility may stem from a wish that 
we might be free of leaders — ^free, that is, to 
speak and act for ourselves without any inter- 
ference or unwanted help. Perhaps we resent 
the fact that leaders are perceived as being 
more important — ^more visible — than the rank 
and file — us. When we see the mayor of our 
city driving around town in a chauffeur-driven 
Cadillac, we may think: “That’s only right. 
After all, we are proud of our city, and we 
wouldn’t want the mayor to greet important 
people in an ordinary car.” But we may also 
think: “Who does the mayor think he is, any- 
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way? He’s no better a person than I, and he 
could get along just as well in a Volkswagen, 
instead of driving around in that Taney rig at 
my expense!” There is, in other words, a ten- 
dency to want to elevate leaders and at the same 
time to bring them down to our own level. 

One of the functions of leaders is that of 
taking on a high degree of responsibility for 
the operation of the groups they head. If mem- 
bers are not satisfied with results, they are likely 
to look for someone to blame, and the logical 
target for blame is the person in charge. 

Americans are inclined to express hostile 
feelings toward leaders somewhat more openly 
than people in more traditional cultures, a ten- 
dency perhaps suggesting that Americans rate 
high in hostility toward leaders. Another possi- 
ble interpretation may be that hostile feelings 
toward leaders may be submerged — suppressed 
or repressed — in other cultures. In one set of 
studies, American, Canadian, and Arab subjects 
were asked to take a sentence-completion test,® 
in which the “stems” (beginnings of sentences) 
all referred to authority figures. Completions 
were classified as “accepting,” “hostile,” or 
“anxious.” Table 16-1 lists some of the stems 
used in the studies and gives examples as to 
how completions were classified. Overall 
results showed that Arabs and Canadians gave 
more hostile responses than Americans. Ameri- 
cans tended to show more acceptance of 
authority figures than Canadians, who, in turn, 
showed more acceptance than Arabs. An item- 
by-item analysis showed, however, that Cana- 
dians tended to be more accepting than Ameri- 
cans of prestigious figures (“famous people,” 
“judges,” “naval officers”), whereas Arabs 
tended to be more accepting of people in 
authority with whom they came into direct 
personal contact (“When I have a difference of 

®The sentence-completion test is a type of semi- 
structured protective test. Like other projective tests. 
It attempts to cap motives and attitudes that lie 
beyond ordinary awareness. 
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Table i6-/ Sterna and Completions w a Sentence Completion Test Designed to Measure Attitudes 
toiiard Authofit) 1 1 gun \ (from data supplud by Ltndgren & Lmdgren, I960) 


Stem 

Sentence 

completion 

Attitude 

expressed 

College presidents generally 

are men of wide cultural background 
inpress me as rather stiff and unapproaeh 

Acceptance 


able 

Hostility 


are awesome 

Anxiety 

Most employers 

are* satisfied with my work 

Acceptance 

• 

should take a course in personal relations 

Hostility 


upset me 

Anxiety 

When I have dealings with 

businessmen, 

1 like to trust them 

Aeceptance 


I am struck with their materialism 

I usually feel somewhat inferior out of 

Hostility 


my element 

Anxiety 

When 1 was in grade school 

the teai hers 

1 had were good 

Accept me e 


did not impress me 

Hostility 


were frightening 

Anxiety 


opinion with an insrrm tor, Bting rtp 
nmandtd and criticized ) but wtrt more hos 
tile tov^ard gmtrnmcntaJ aurhontv figures 
( policemen, government ministers army 
officers ) (Lindgrtn & Lindgrtii 1%0 ballery 
& Lindgrcn, 1%6) 

Some of the rc>entment felt toward leaders 
may be due to a belief that they receive more 
than their shirt of the rewirds Solidaritv and 
eohesiventss are v inforeed as we noted in 
Chapter 15, when rewards arc shared equally 
by groups In one study of small-group 
behavior in which problems of the twenty 
questions type were soUtd the groups who 
shared equalK in rewards and who functioned 
without leaders made higher scores and expres- 
sed more* satisfaction than did groups whose 
leaders received an extra reward (Goldman, 
Bolen, & Martin, 1961) 

It IS quite possible, of course, that a group s 


ability to express hostility tow ird itj Icadc r may 
have some positive effects on its performance 
Some psschologists maintain that the expres 
Sion of negative feelings his a cathartic or 
cleansing effect and enables the indiNidual to 
fcKUS his energies on creativity, prcnluction, 
and cooperation, and other forms of positive 
behavior (Dollard et al , 1939, Menninger, 
19^8, Baruch, 1949) Other psychologists find 
contrary evidence (Bandura Ik Walters, 1963) 
It IS quite possible that the free expression of 
hostility helps in some situations and hinders 
in others The problem at this moment seems 
to be that of finding out what the charaettrisries 
of those situations are In any event, the most 
valid conclusion stems to be that all groups 
tend to have both positive and negative feelings 
about leaders, but that the extent to which 
negative ^eelings are free*ly expressed varies 
from culture to culture Although evidence is 





scanty, it seems likely that free expression of 
hostility and resentment is more common in 
cultures characterized by more democratic 
values and attitudes and more inhibited in cul- 
tures characterized by more authoritarianism. 


Personal Characteristics of Leaders 

What does it take to be a leader? Common 
sense would tell us that a major quality is 
experience. Political candidates who have held 
any government post in the past urge us to 
‘‘Vote for experience,” and many an appoint- 
ment to a position of authority has been based 
on relative difterences in the “experience” of 
the candidates. Fred E. Fiedler (1970), how- 
ever, reviewed the data from three experiments 
and observations of eleven sets of task group 
supervisors and was unable to find any evidence 
that time spent in a leadership capacity had any 
relationship to effectiveness as indicated by the 
performance of groups supervised. Although 
time on the job was correlated positively with 
effectiveness in some types of situations, it was 
correlated negatively in others. Fiedler admits, 
however, that he did not sample all possible 
kinds of leadership situations, but points out 
that the overall median correlation between 
leader experience and group effectiveness was 
— .12. If experience had been as important as 
we ordinarily think, it should have made more 
of a showing. 

As Fiedler points out, his findings do not dis- 
prove the relationship between experience and 
effectiveness; they merely show that it did not 
appear as expected. With this note of 
ambiguity, we then turn to other and, hope- 
fully, more convincing variables. 

Intelligence 

Common sense would suggest that persons 
appointed, elected, or otherwise perceived as 
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leaders rate higher in intelligence than the rank 
and file, and research appears to bear out this 
observation. In a review of personality charac- 
teristics related to behavior in small groups, 
Richard D. Mann (1959) noted that intelligence 
was the characteristic found to be most com- 
monly associated with leadership. 

Here is one type of study that shows positive 
relationship between intelligence and leader- 
ship. Ralph J. Kiessling and Richard A. Kalish 
(1961) made use of an assessment procedure 
known as the “leaderless group discussion” 
technique, a method whereby applicants for 
positions requiring the exercise of leadership 
qualities are assembled in small discussion 
groups. No leader is assigned or appointed, and 
group members are “on their own.” Judges 
then observe the group through a one-way 
screen and score the performance of individuals 
in terms of the extent to which they display 
behavior that aids or facilitates the functioning 
of the group. The process can therefore be used 
as a method for rating potential for “natural” 
leadership. In the study conducted by Kiessling 
and Kalish, a significant and positive correlation 
(.35) was found between leadership ratings and 
scores made on standard intelligence tests. 
Another study that is suggc.stive of a positive 
relationship between intelligence and leader- 
ship was conducted by Lindgren (19" 3), who 
asked college students who had participated in 
courses taught by a discussion method to rate 
one another on leadership potential. The mean 
ratings students received on this sociometric 
measure correlated .41 (males) and .38 (fe- 
males) with their overall college grade-point 
averages. 

Dominance 

0 

The seconcThighest number of positive correla- 
tions between leadership and personality traits 
in the survey conducted by Mann (1939) was 
with dominance. 
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Edwin 1. Megargee (1969) administered the 
Dominance scale of the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory to university students and 
selected those scoring near the top and the bot- 
tom of the scale as subjects in a two-person 
experiment that required one person to be a 
leader and the other to be a follower. The deci- 
sion as to which one of the pair would take 
the leader s role was left up to the subjects. 
Results showed that 7 5 ^ of the high-dominant 
men and TOCf of the high-dominant women 
took the leader position in situations in which 
they were paired with low-dominant individuals 
of their own sex. When high-dominant women 
were paired with low-dominant men, tradition 
exerted its influence, as we noted when we 
mentioned this study in Chapter 9, and the 
women took the follower role in all but 22% 
of the test situations. It is important to note, 
however, that even in such instances, it was the 
high-dominant woman who made the decision 
as to who should be in charge. 

Adjustment 

The roles that leaders play are likely to be more 
demanding than those played by other mem- 
bers of the groups they lead. If this is so, it 
would then appear that neurotic tendencies 
would interfere with their effectiveness. It is 
also likely, furthermore, that our perception of 
an individual's adjustment influences our will- 
ingness to accept him as a leader. Mann (1939) 
noted that adjustment tended to be associated 
with leadership, with approximately 30% of the 
studies surveyed showing signiflcant, positive 
relationships. 

A typical study is one conducted by Stephen 
J. Fitzsimmons and F. L, Marcuse (1961), who 
administered a sentence-completion test to fifty 
university students who had been presidents of 
their fraternities and a matched group of fifty 
fraternity members who had held neither 
fraternity nor nonfraternity positions of leader- 


ship. This procedure enabled the researchers 
to study two sharply contrasting groups, the 
elected leaders and the nonleaders, thus 
eliminating those who had held minor positions 
of leadership. When the sentence-completion 
responses were scored on twelve different 
adjustment categories, leaders had higher 
(better adjusted) scores on eleven. Although 
there was some overlap between the two 
groups, results indicated that leaders had fewer 
neurotic traits than did nonleaders. The 
researchers concluded that leadership tends to 
operate most effectively in the absence of nega- 
tive personality traits that might interfere with 
their performance. 

Some studies by David O Moberg (1933a,b) 
also confirm the positive relationship between 
leadership and adjustment. Moberg found chat 
people who had played leadership roles in their 
churches tended to be better ad lusted in old 
age than those who had not. He found no dif- 
ference in adjustment between old people who 
had been church members and those who had 
npt; leadership was the only significantly rele- 
vant variable. 

The fact that leaders tend to be well-adjusted 
does not necessarily mean that they have good 
insight. Fred Fiedler (1967) notes that leaders 
perceptions of their own behavior are not very 
accurate. It may be, indeed, that leaders are 
not especially introspective, as a whole, for 
Mann (1959) found that the percentage of 
studies reporting significant, positive correla- 
tions between leadership and extraversion was 
as almost as high as that between leadership 
and adjustment. 

Activity 

We noted, a few pages back, in our description 
of the Parent-Teacher Association groups 
(Lana, Vaughan, & McGinnies, 1960), that 
those who were more active in discussions were 
the ones likely to be perceived by the group 
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as leaders. The idea chat leaders are inclined 
to have a high degree of participation in what- 
ever the group is doing is supported by other 
research studies as well. Hayes, Melzer, and 
Bouma (1968) reviewed the literature on vocal 
activity in groups and noted that the most active 
member in a group is the one who tends to 
have the highest status among the members and 
to be most often chosen as the leader. 

Charles G. Morris and J. Richard Hackman 
(1969) studied the behavior of three-person 
groups working on a variety of tasks. In two- 
thirds of the groups, the members with the 
highest degree of participation was also per- 
ceived as the leader. Table 16-2 lists the 
behavioral descriptions made by members that 
characterized this kind of person. In effect, 
they restate much of what we have been saying 
about the behavior of individuals who success- 
fully occupy the position of leader. One-third 


of the high participators were not perceived as 
leaders by the other members. Their behavior 
did not differ markedly from that of the high- 
participating leaders, as far as the experimen- 
ters could tell, except that these nonleaders 
appeared to engage in more disagreement and 
were inclined to spend more time “structuring" 
problems — that is, investigating the task and 
members' opinions, defining words, reading or 
discussing the problem statement, stating the 
time remaining. These active nonleaders, in 
other words, tended to de-emphasize activities 
related to overall group effectiveness and per- 
formance. 

Before the groups started on their tasks, the 
experimenters randomly designated one 
member ase^dhe leader of the group. No clarifica- 
tion was given about the duties of these 
“leaders” and no further mention was made of 
the assignment. This act of appointment evi- 
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TMe 16-2. Behavioral Descriptions Having a 
High Degree of Interrelationship and 
Associated with Leadership Behavior in Three- 
Person Groups (Morris & Hackman, 1969) 


Was the real "idea man" in the group, suggest- 
ing new ways of handling the group's 
problem.* 

Was the real leader of the group. 

Was in the forefront of the group’s discussion. 

Is a creative person. 

Prodded the group to complete the task. 
Influenced the opinions of others. 

Kept the group from straying too far from the 
topic. 

Worked well with others in the group. 
Interrupted others when they were speaking. 

‘Listed in order of their significance 

dently had some facilitative effect on the mem- 
bers’ subsequent behavior, because two-thirds 
of them ^twice as many as would be expected 
by chance) were perceived by the other mem- 
bers as displaying leaderlike behavior. This is 
an example of how a position influences the 
self-perception of the individual who happens 
to occupy it and, as a consequence, his 
behavior. 

Nonconformity 

The findings we have reported so far are consis- 
tent with common sense: most people would 
not be very surprised to learn that leaders tend 
to be more intelligent and dominant and less 
neurotic than the average person. The idea, 
however, that leaders deviate more from the 
norms than others do may come as a surprise. 
Somehow, deviancy seems to imply psycho- 
pathology, which would, of course, be incon- 
sistent with the notion that leaders are well 
adjusted. 

There are a number of studies that suggest 
that leaders tend to be freer of normative pres- 


sures than most people. One investigation of 
yielding and nonyielding behavior of members 
of cliques showed that the leaders and the 
members with the lowest status tended to con- 
form the least, whereas middle-status members 
conformed the most (Harvey & Consalvi, 
1960). Ronald S. Wilson (1960) obtained much 
the same results when he polled high-, low-, 
and intermediate-status members of groups 
about their personal beliefs. 

These results suggest -that leaders and low- 
status members both are relatively independent 
of group pressures. Very probably, because 
leaders are less neurotic, they are able to use 
their ability to think independently in the serv- 
ice of the group, whereas low-ranking members 
are not. High-ranking group members, further- 
more, are evidently able to express deviant 
views in ways that are less likely to upset other 
group members, whereas lower-status mem- 
bers either have not learned this technique or 
are not interested in doing so. Leaders tend to 
be more concerned about group solidarity than 
most people. In one study of small group 
irttcraction, they agreed with others more and 
made more anempts to reduce tension than did 
other members of the groups (McClintock, 
1963). It is possible that leaders tend to be 
people who are able to keep a reasonable bal- 
ance between maintaining the cohesiveness of 
the group and expressing nonconforming ideas 
and behavior. Inasmuch as the solidarity of the 
group is an important goal for them, they are 
less likely to compromise it by indulging in the 
free expression of ideas and feelings that 
deviate too markedly from those of most of 
the group members. 

Social distance 

The fact that leaders prize solidarity and cohe- 
siveness in the groups for which they are 
responsible does not necessarily mean chat they 



also favor closeness and intimacy with group 
members. A number of studies show that the 
most effective leaders, as meaisured by the per- 
formance of their groups, are those who are 
able to maintain a degree of social or psycholo- 
gical distance between themselves and the 
other members of the group they supervise. 
This is especially true of work groups. 

Fred E. Fiedler (1958) made a study of the 
effectiveness of a variety of task groups and 
compared successful and unsucessful high 
school basketball teams, surveying teams. Air 
Force bomber crews. Army tank crews, open- 
hearth shops in steel mills, and farm supply 
cooperatives, and found that psychological dis- 
tance bet’Ji'^en supervisors and the supervised 
was positively correlated with various success 
measures. He concluded that the person who 
leads a work or task group should be an 
individual who is able to maintain a degree c^f 
psychological distance between himself and the 
other members of the group. He theorized that 
this type of relationship enables the person in 
authority to be more objective, which, in turn 
prevents his becoming emotionally involved in 
or overly attached to his subordinates and per- 
mits the establishment of better discipline and 
businesslike working conditions. He made it 
clear, howevei, that these conclusions apply 
only to work groups, and that other types of 
tasks, such as heading policy-making groups, 
probably demand leaders with different atti- 
tudes toward their subordinates. Sheer social 
distance, however, is insufficient in and of itself 
as a predictor c^f group success, for the leader 
must also be accepted by the other members 
of the group. This, in turn, implies a high 
degree of task orientatiem on the part of the 
members, because they would probably be 
unwilling to submit to a leader’s attempts to 
enforce discipline, unless they were committed 
to the successful completion of the tasks 
assigned them. 
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Structure Initation versus 
Consideration in headers 

The results of Fiedler’s research seem to sup- 
port the traditional idea that a supervisor 
should command, direct, discipline, and reward 
in order to be effective. This model, however, 
has been subjected to a considerable degree of 
criticism by psychologists, as well as by other 
experts in the field of employee relations, who 
have maintained that it is the more democratic, 
permissive, considerate, and person-oriented 
type of leader who gets the best results. This 
latter school of thought has taken its cues from 
work done during the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s at the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company, located near Chicago (Ho- 
mans, 1 965; Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939). 

The Hawthorne study 

Research at the Hawthorne plant consisted of 
three major activities: ( I ) interviews and in- 
quiries aimed at learning something about the 
attitudes employees have toward their work; 

(2) observation of work habits and interper- 
sonal relations among teams of workers; and 

(3) study of the work behavior, interpersonal 
relations, and production of a group of five 
women engaged in putting together small elec- 
trical relays. 

Research findings showtd, among other 
things, that there was a considerable gap 
between the ideas of management and staff 
about employee attitudes toward wwk and the 
altitudes that employees actually had. Manage- 
ment assumed, h>r example, that the em- 
ployees' primary motivation \vas economic, and 
had, therefore, arranged pay shcedules in such 
a way that increased production w'ould be 
reflected in .rficreased earnings. Workers, how- 
ever, tacitly agreed among themselves as to 
what a “fair day’s work ’ should be and limited 
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their production accordingly. Group solidarity 
and cohesiveness were more imponant goals 
to them than was individual accomplishment, 
a possibility that was overlooked by manage- 
ment in the iatter*s structuring of the work 
situation. Like managers in other plants, mana- 
gers at Hawthorne thought they could 
influence the behavior of workers by control- 
ling the factor of reward: wages. Workers, on 
the other hand, were able to elude control 
much of the time by finding rewards (group 
solidarity) that were outside management's per- 
ceptual field. 

The relative unimponance of material 
rewards was also demonstrated by a series of 
experiments with the small team of women 
working on relay assemblies. The working con- 
ditions of this group were manipulated by the 
researchers in a number of different ways dur- 
ing the four-and-one-half years they were 
observed. The results of the experimentation 
were puzzling: production rose irrespective of 
whether working conditions were improved (by 
increasing the number and length of rest 
periods, for example) or worsened (eliminating 
rest periods, for example). When the women 
were asked about the reasons for their higher 
production, they reported themselves some- 
what at a loss to explain it. They knew they 
were more productive, yet somehow it was 
easier to produce more in the experimental 
situation than it was to produce less in the reg- 
ular work situation. They reported that it was 
"more fiin" to work in the special group, and 
they also liked being away from the surveillance 
of their usual supervisors. 

There were, in addition, some other differ- 
ences that appeared to contribute to the 
increased production. For one thing, they were 
consulted by the top supervisor before any 
change was put into effect. For another, they 
were able to calk freely among themselves, 
something they had been unable to do in their 
regular work situation. They were also taken 


off piecework and were paid a flat wage, no 
matter how much or how little they produced. 
What seemed to be most important to the 
researchers, however, was the fact that the 
women realized that they were taking part in 
an important experiment. This increased their 
interest in their job. They received a great deal 
of attention and, as we noted in Chapter 2, the 
need for attention is a strong motivating force. 

The differences between the former working 
conditions of these women and those of the 
experimental situation can be summed up in 
a word: consideration. These women were 
receiving more consideration of their needs and 
interests as individuals than they were in their 
former work situation. The experimenters had 
unconsciously arranged a situation that met 
more of the workers’ psychological and social 
needs chan had the situation m which they usu- 
ally worked. 

During the years that followed the Haw- 
thorne study, and particularly during World 
War 11, the interest in developing employer- 
pmployee policies based on a “human rela- 
tions” approach grew, particularly among 
psychologists and sociologists concerned with 
industrial situations. We shall have more to say 
in Chapter 17 about some of this research and 
the techniques that have been developed to 
implement its findings, but for the present we 
will direct our attention to the controversy that 
has emerged between the proponents of the 
"consideration” approach, based on the 
Hawthorne study and similar research, and the 
proponents of "structure initiation." 

The International Harvester study 

One of the organizations that made use of 
"human relations” training programs for its 
supervisory personnel was the International 
Harvester Company. The program at Interna- 
tional Harvester was focused on foremen, 
because it was felt that the attitudes and 



behavior of supervisors at this level would have 
maximum impact on morale, worker satisfac- 
tion, and, of course, production. 

During the time that this training program 
was under way, the Personnel Research Board 
of the Ohio State University was engaged in 
studying supervisory effeaiveness at Interna- 
tional Harvester. Psychologists employed by 
the Board were interested in two patterns of 
supervisory leadership, one termed "consid- 
eration" and the other "structure initiation." 
Consideration patterns of behavior are consis- 
tent with democratic, permissive, considerate, 
and person-oriented attitudes, whereas behav- 
ior concerned with the initiation of structure 
tends tu be consistent with organizing, plan- 
ning, directing, and criticizing attitudes. The 
behavioral descriptions listed in Table 16-2 are 
largely consistent with a structuie-initiation 
style. 

The leader who is oriented toward consid- 
eration is concerned primarily with meeting the 
psychological and emotional needs of the mem- 
bers of the group, whereas the leader who is 
primarily oriented toward structure initiation is 
concerned with getting the job done. Although 
the two dimensions appear to be opposites, 
they are, in fact, independent, correlating -.01. 
This means that they are not mutually exclusive 
and that a leader can display attitudes that 
are strongly oriented toward consideration, 
strongly oriented toward structure initiation, or 
neither, or both (Stogdill & Coons, 1937). 

The Personnel Research Board undertook 
an evaluation of the special training that Inter- 
national Harvester foremen were receiving. 
Their findings were not very reassuring for 
those who had hoped that special courses of 
diis nature would bring about real changes in 
the values and behavior of supervisory person- 
nel. The researchers, Fleishman, Harris, and 
Bum (1933), administered attitude question- 
naires before and after the special two-week 
training period, with a follow-up two to ten 
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months later. They found that attitudes did, in 
fact, move in the direction of "consideration” 
and away from "structure initiation" during the 
training period, but that the effect did not last. 
After a few months back on the job, the fore- 
men rated lower in consideration and higher in 
structure initiation than they had before the 
special training. This effect, furthermore, was 
confirmed by repons of the foremen's 
behavior, as given anonymously by their subor- 
dinates. Some of the foremen also were given 
a one-week “refresher" course in human rela- 
rions some time after they had been back at 
the plant. As far as the researchers could deter- 
mine, this had little effect on their attitudes, 
and their behavior, if anything, moved in the 
direction of more structure initiation. 

As the researchers probed more deeply into 
the problem, they found that foremen worked 
in basically two kinds of situations. Foremen 
on production lines, where they were required 
to meet schedules, tended to be more oriented 
toward structure initiation and to work under 
supervisors who also favored structure initia- 
tion. Furthermore, production foremen who 
received highest ratings from their supervisors 
tended to score high on structure initiation and 
low on consideration. Foremen in jobs that 
were not concerned with production (stores, 
inspection, and maintenance) tended to score 
high on consideration and low on structure 
initiation and worked under supervisors who 
scored in the same direction. Workers, as might 
be expected, tended to prefer foremen who 
rated high in consideration and low in struaure 
initiation. Furthermore, there was more absen- 
teeism and a higher number of grievances filed 
in the departments headed by foremen who 
scored high in structure initiation. 

The researchers concluded that human rela- 
tions training has little effect, if trainees go back 
to work for supervisors who are more con- 
cerned with produaion than with human 
relations; hence, any real change in attitudes 
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in an organization must start with the top 
people. They also concluded, however, that the 
leader who is preoccupied with morale (con- 
sideration) may be less efficient than one who 
is preoccupied with production. If production 
and morale are l?ofh important considerations, 
it appears as though leaders must initiate struc- 
ture and be considerate at the same time. The 
effectiveness of a combination of consideration 
and structure initiation has since been con- 
firmed by Michael Beer ( 1966), who conducted 
a survey of some fifteen thousand employees 
of a large insurance company and found that 
a supervisor who was perceived as considerate 
by his subordinates could effectively increase 
their initiative by initiating more structure in 
his dealings with them. 

Leaders attitudes toward their least 
preferred co-workers*' 

Fiedler s research showing that more efficient 
groups are characterized by some degree of 
social distance between leaders and the people 
they supervise tends to support the .idea that 
structure initiation is necessary if production 
groups are to function efficiently. Psychological 
or social distance is an important factor in struc- 
turing groups, and the leader who takes steps 
to initiate a structure that maintains a consider- 
able degree of distance is evidently the type 
employers prefer as a production-line foreman. 

Fiedler (1965) has refined his methods 
of measuring psychological distance by re* 
ducing them to two statistics: (a) a measure 
of the differencp the leader perceives between 
his most and his least preferred co-worker in 
the group; and (b) the degree to which he 
regards his least preferred co-worker favorably. 
The two measures are virtually interchangeable 
In general, a leader who is primarily con- 
sideration-oriented tends to perceive his 
least preferred co-worker in a favorable light, 
and perceives little difference between his most 


and his least preferred co-workers. A leader 
primarily oriented to structure initiation, on the 
other hand, tends to have negative feelings 
about his least preferred co-worker and per- 
ceives great differences between him and his 
most preferred co-worker. The leader s evalua- 
tion of the least preferred group member is rep- 
resented in Fiedler’s research by the LPC score, 
which, of course, would be high for leaders 
oriented primarily toward consideration and 
low for those oriented primarily to structure 
initiation. 

Fiedler studied the performance of some 800 
different task groups and found that leaders 
wh(i have low LPC scores generally turn out 
to be more effective. He also found, hcwever, 
that it IS imponant to take into account the 
leaders relations with group members, the 
degree to which the task is structured or made 
highly specific, and the amount of power pos- 
se.ssed by the leader. Fiedler has broken down 
these three conditions into nine different 
arrangements, which he has ranked in terms 
'of the extent to which they work out to 
the advantage of the leader. The most 
favorable situation is one in which the leader 
has good relations with his group, has 
been assigned a highly structured problem, 
and has a high degree of power. Although 
he has everything his own way in such 
a situation, his chances for success can be com- 
promised if he has a high LPC score, as Figure 
16-1 shows. Leaders low in LPC — that is, who 
were controlling, active, and oriented to struc- 
ture initiation — tended to be more effective in 
most kinds of work situations. Leaders high in 
LPC — that is, who were permis$ive or merely 
nondiscriminadve — tended to he more effec- 
tive under only two conditions^ one in which 
leader-group relations were good, task struc- 
ture low, and the leader’s power weak, and the 
other in which the leader's power was poor, 
the task structure high, and the leader's power 
high. The relationship was approximately aero 
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of their groups, i las sifted by Oitants according to the conditions pret ailing (Fiedler, 1971b), 


between the leader’s LPC and group effective- 
ness in situations in which leader-group rela- 
tions were poor, the task structure low, and 
the leader’s power high. 

Fiedler’s model (the solid line in Figure 16-1) 
has been criticized by George Graen and others 
(1970), who reported that a number of lat-^ora- 
tory studies, including their own, not only fail 
to confirm the relationships predicted but 
found no correlations higher than .20 for any 
of the octants. 

Fiedler (1971a) has rebutted these criticisms 
by analyzing the experiments in question and 
comparing them with a number of other experi- 
ments and field studies that have been con- 


ducted since the 1964 statement of his model. 
The median correlations for these later studies 
are indicated by the dashed line (experiments) 
and the dotted line field studies) in Figure 16-1. 
As Fiedler points out, the field-study findings 
he fairly close to the predictions of the model. 
The laboratory studies also conform fairly well, 
with greatest differences being in Octant II. 
According to Fiedler, the failure of Graen and 
others (1970) to confirm his model is partly 
due to their having used laboratory studies, in 
which conditions (leader-member relations, 
task structure, and leader power) were not 
manipulated sufficiently to reproduce those 
specified by the model. An additional problem 
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with laboratory research is that experimenters 
must select subjects at random to serve as 
leaders, whereas in natural situations, leaders 
are mote likely to have some personal qualifica- 
dons before they are appointed or elected. 
Edward P. Hollander and James W. Julian 
(1969) also complain about laboratory expeii- 
meots in leadership that are “methodologically 
sophisdcated but bear only a pale resemblance 
to the leadership enterprise that engages 
people in persisting reladonships” (pp. 394- 
3951. 

Fiedler acknowledges that the concept 
underlying his model has complexiries that 
were not apparent during earlier stages of his 
research. For example, it now seems desirable 
to mtplore differences between groups that 
exist primarily for the benefit of the organiza- 
don (e.g., typical work or task groups) and 
those that exist for the benefit of the individual 
(e.g., groups of trainees). Organizadonal groups 
appear to follow the model more than do 
trainee groups. 

A glance at Figure 16-1 will show that most 
of the correladons, both for the model and for 
the field studies, are in the negative direc- 
tion — the leaders with the low LPC scores tend 
to have the most effecdve groups. This general 
relationship has been subjected to cross valida- 
don by John A. Sample and Thurlow R. Wilson 
(1965), who devised an ingenious method for 
putdng it to die test. Fourteen teams com- 
posed of undergraduate students taking a 
course in experimental psychology were 
formed, six of them headed by student leaders 
who rated low in LPC and eight by leaders who 
rated high. Teams were assigned ten problems 
in operant condidoning of tats which they were 
to complete over a two-month period. Grades 
were assigned to team members in accordance 
with the performance of their teams. The 
eighth assignment in the series was given under 
strew condidons, in that the 90 minutes 
allowed was 15 iiunutes less than the time 


allowed for routine assignments. Furdiermote, 
this assignment was given extra weight in deter- 
miniog final marks for the course. Groups 
headed by the low-LPC leaders did sljghdy bet- 
ter work during the roudne assignments, but 
the difference was not statisdcally significant. 
On the stress assignment, however, the differ- 
ence in favor of the low-LPC leaders was signifi- 
cant. 

Sample and Wilson broke each team's task 
into three phases. The chief difference between 
high- and low-LPC leaders appeared during the 
initial or planning phase, in which low-LPC 
leaders gave more direcdon and sdmulated 
more task-oriented discussion among their sub- 
ordinates than did high-LPC leaders The high- 
LPC leaders, on the other hand, spent a higher 
percentage of time during the planning phase 
in positive socioemodonal behavior, that is, 
making and eiicitiqg comments that were sup- 
portive, reassuring, and group building. During 
the next phase of the problem, when the tat 
was actually being conditioned, the amount of 
direction given by low-LPC leaders was actually 
less than that given by high-LPC leaders, where- 
as their positive socioemodonal responses were 
higher. During the third or p^>erwork phase of 
the problem, the number of suggestions given 
by low-LPC leaders continued to decrease, 
whereas those of high-LPC leaders tended to 
increase (see Figure 16-2). 

The general behavior pattern of the two 
types of leaders was, therefore, reversed. The 
low-LPC leader tended to concentrate more of 
his direction and control of the group during 
the planning phase aiid was mc^e relaxed and 
even jovial, during the running of the experi- 
ment and the subsequent pr^^paring of the 
repon, whereas the hi^-LPC Idader tended to 
spend the planning phase in building good 
group feeling. As a result, the experiment was 
not as well planned and he was forced to do 
more directing and oiganizing during the latter 
tiyo phases of the experiment. The turn types 




Figure J<-2 Differences in proportions of 
suggestions given by high-LPC (considerate^ 
permissive ) leaders and low-LPC ( struc- 
turing, dominating) leaders during three 
phases of a laboratory assignment conducted 
under stress conditions (Sample & Wilson, 

1963). 

of leaders obviously perceived the task differ- 
ently: the low-LPC leader correctly perceived 
the task as one demanding careful planning and, 
therefore, concentrated on this phase of the 
work. Once the job had been properly planned, 
he was able to relax and be more sociable. The 
high-LPC leader tended to see the task as an 
opportunity to socialize and used much of his 
planning time accordingly. When the time came 
to run the experiment, the gn>up was less well 
prepared and somewhat disorganized. These 
different styles of perception and group func- 
tioning made little difference during routine 
assignments, because stress was minimal and 
there was enough time to make the necessary 
adjustment and corrections to turn out an 
acceptable job. During the stress problem, 
however, the superior planning of the low-LPC 
leader inade itself evident, whereas the rela- 
tively poor planning of the high LPC leader 
resulted in a poor performance. Still another 
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problem encountered by the high-LPC leaders 
was control of the group during the paperwork 
phase of the problem. Each group member had 
a separate assignment during this phase, and, 
when the paperwork was done in a large class- 
room, the team members moved apart in order 
to work on their chores. During the stress prob- 
lem, however, team members were forced to 
work in close proximity in a small room. Under 
such conditions, members of groups led by 
leaders high in LPC had more difficulty in 
refraining from socializing than did those led 
by low-LPC leaders. 

The results of Sample and Wilson’s experi- 
ment support Fiedler s findings and are consis- 
tent with those of the International Harvester 
study. Actually, they are not inconsistent with 
the Hawthorne study. All three studies seem 
to show that consideration and high LPC did 
not interfere with group performance of 
routine tasks, and the latter two studies indicate 
that morale is higher if the leader is considerate. 
Under such conditions, work requires a 
minimum amount of attention, and socializa- 
tion not only does not interfere, but makes the 
task situation more enjoyable. Thus the 
employer gains in terms of production and the 
employee gains in terms of social rewards. It 
is primarily under stress situations that the diffi- 
culty occurs. When time is short and the 
demands for production are high, as on the 
assembly line in a tractor factory or in an exper- 
iment that has to be completed in 15 minutes 
less than the usual time, socialization must be 
put aside and the entire group must become 
task-oriented. It is at such times that the hjgh- 
LPC leader has difficulty in shifting into a new 
set of roles. Furthermore, the group that has 
been strongly oriented toward socialization also 
has difficulty in reorienting its goals. Presum- 
ably, a leader ^ho rates high on both structure 
initiation and consideration has less difficulty 
under both routine and stress conditions. 
Group members are more willing to take their 
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cues from such a leader and accept his restruc- 
turing of the situation during stress conditions. 
High-LPC leaders evidently tend to be people 
who are unable to anticipate the nature of stress 
situations and to organize their groups accord- 
ingly. They have a more limited repertory of 
roles and may feel awkward and ill-at-ease in 
actively directing their groups. Very likely 
some of this uneasiness communicates nself to 
group members and adds to the confusion. 

It should be noted that the leaders of groups 
studied by Sample and Wilson were psychology 
students who were used to operating in permis- 
sive situations, such as those that prevail in 
academic environments. The low-LPC leaders, 
being aware of norms that emphasize benign 
attitudes on the part of authority figures and 
sanction punitive ones, were perhaps not as 
likely to express negative behavior as are, say, 
forem**n of tractor assembly lines. They were, 
furthermore, working with teams of peers, and 
their power was low. Very likely the situation 
corresponded to the second degree of favora- 
bleness for leaders, according to Fiedlers 
scheme, as illustrated in Figure Ib-rl — that is, 
a situation characterized by good leader-group 
relations, high task structure, and weak leader 
power. The results tended ro confirm Fiedler’s 
thesis that such an arrangement would be more 
favorable to low-LPC leaders than to high ones. 

An analysis of group feeling conducted by 
Sample and Wilson showed that there was little 
difference in the way that high- and low-LPC 
leaders were regarded by team members, Low- 
LPC leaders were perceived as stimulating 
more ideas than high-LPC leaders, but there 
was no difference in the way members per- 
ceived the two kinds of leaders in terms of the 
latter s attempts to increase cooperation and 
criticize constructively. Contrary to what might 
be supposed, there was no difference in the 
total amount of positive socioemotional 
behavior displayed by the two types of leaders. 
Both types of leaders were friendly to their 


group members, but expressed this friendliness 
at different times during the assigned tasks. Ir 
was not the occurrence of positive behavior 
that distinguished between the two kinds of 
leaders, but rather their timing of such 
behavior. 

The importance of considerate behavior on 
the part of the leader should not, therefore, 
be minimized. The leader’s ability to structure 
the task and to direct the work of his subor- 
dinates may be the prime factor in group suc- 
cess in most problem situations, but low cohe- 
siveness and morale can be destructive to the 
efforts of even the best leaders Fiedler and 
W.A. T. Mtuwess (196^) studied the behavior 
of Army tank crews, B-20 bomber crews, 
antiaircraft artillery crews, and creative discus- 
sion groups to determine the relationship 
between intelligence and group performance. 
They found that the leader s intelligence was 
positively correlated with performance in cohe- 
sive, bur not in uncohesivc, gj^oups In Army 
tank crews, furthermore, the intelligence of all 
* the members of the task group was correlated 
positively with proficiency in cohesive, but not 
in uncohcsive, groups. 

The need for ccinsideration is especially 
noticeable in cross-cultural settings Martin M. 
Chemers ( 1969) conducted a field study of 
Americans living in Iran, who were trained to 
deal with cross-cultural problems. His 
hypothesis that low-LPC leaders W'ould come 
to show more consideration than high-LPC 
leaders, as a result of the training, was con- 
firmed Evidently, once low-LPC leaders see 
the need for consideration and learn how to 
express it in a strange culture, they are better 
able to do this than are high-UPC leaders. An 
incidental finding was that whereas Americans' 
perceptions of the leaders divided into the two 
usual factors, structure initiation and considera- 
tion, Iranians merged the two ^tid saw not two 
types of leadership, but one type with both 
characteriscics. 



In concluding this portion of our discussion 
of structure initiation, consideration, and LPC, 
it is worth noting that the findings are consis- 
tent with the two basic leadership functions that 
Bales (1963) found in his group studies, 
namely, task-orientation and social-emotional 
support. Both types of leadership are needed 
for effective group functioning. In groups that 
are functioning adequately, one of two types 
of situations is likely to occur, (a) the social- 
emotional needs of the groups are met by their 
acceptance of a task-oriented leader, or (b) an 
auxiliary leader — what Bales calls a “social 
specialist” — is helping the group meet its stKial- 
emotional needs. 


Facilitating Social Learning 

A leader, as we have noted, is someone w»ho 
influences behavior This proposition can be 
restated as: a leader is someone who induces 
learning Inasmuch as changes in the 
individual's behavior induced or initiated by 
changes in the environment constitute a major 
type of learning, and inasmuch as the leader 
is an agent of the social environment, the 
leader's role is that of organizer or director of 
learning: a teacher. Even the leader s task in 
establishing himself as a source of influence is 
a problem in inducing learning, because he 
must get his subordinates to develop (learn) a 
set whereby they will respond to his cues. 

The leaders overall, global role as an 
instigator of learning may be subdivided or 
classified into a number of subroles, which we 
shall discuss separately. 

The leader as a model 

In Chapter 4 we discussed how learners make 
use of the behavior of other members of the 
group as a model for their own. This form of 
learning is particularly important for the 
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development of social norms and is, as Bandura 
and Walters (1962) point out, the chief way 
in which behavior that has not been in the 
repertory of the learner is acquired. Leaders 
play a key role in such learning, partly because 
they are the most visible members of their 
groups and partly because their concern with 
group goals leads them to make special efforts 
to see that members, particularly new ones, 
learn the behavioral norms that contribute to 
the group effort. Leaders are able to bring 
about this kind of learning because group mem- 
bers have permitted them to become influen- 
rial, because they have endowed them, in 
effect, with prestige. 

The special advantage enjoyed by prestige 
figures in playing modeling roles has been 
studied by Robert N. Vidulich and Gerald A. 
Bayley (1966), who askeil a confederate to 
serve as an experimenter and to sit near a sub- 
ject in a casual social setting (a university coffee 
shop, a lounging room in the university field 
house, or a bench in front of the university li- 
brary). After the experimenter introduced him- 
self as “Dr. Johnson of the English Depart- 
ment’’ (high status) or “Bob Johnson, a 
graduate student in English,” (low status) he 
produced a book of cartoons w'hich he showed 
one at a time to the subject. The first five car- 
toons w’ere used to determine the naive sub- 
ject’s general reactivity lo car*^oons. During the 
second phase, the experimenter laughed loudly 
at each of five cartoons. The reaction of sub- 
jects uas rated on an “Amusement Rating 
Scale,’’ with scores ranging from 'T ' (no reac- 
tion or negative rc'action' tc^ (high-inten5it>’ 
laugh) by a group of ludges who observed the 
experimenter and the subject from a short dis- 
tance. The results in two sets of similar experi- 
ments showed that subjects wx*re significantly 
more respot«ive to the laughter cues of the 
experimenter when he represented himself as 
having high status than when he repre.sented 
himself as having low status. 
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In anodwr experiment invcdviog the use of 
confederates, members of college sorority 
pledge classes participated in operant condi- 
tioniog trials together with two members who 
had been previously instructed to give certain 
kinds of responses. In half the groups, the con- 
federates were officers of the sorority (high 
status) and in the other half, they were chosen 
at random from the members of the group (low 
status). Subjects were tested in groups of ten, 
consisting of ei|dit naive subjects and two con- 
federates, and were told that each was to utter 
a single word, any word, when her turn came. 
The confederates uttered “animal” words in 
some blocks of trials and “human" words in , 
others. Results showed that the naive subjects 
learned the critical responses more quickly 
when die confederates were officers than when 
the confederates were members without special 
status (Knapp & Knapp, 1966). 

The Uisder as a participant 

A leader’s ability to influence group members 
is subject to a number of conditions and qualifl- 
cadons. In our discussion of LPC, we noted that 
both group cohesiveness and the clarity and 
structure of tasks are important. A leader may 
exert influence merely because he is known to 
have status and presdge with other groups, but 
if his posidon is perceived as relevant to the 
group in question, his attempt to influence will 
have more meaning. To put this in other terms, 
a leader who is an outsider will, in general, have 
less influence than a leader who is perceived 
as a fencdoning member of the group. 

This point is brought out in an experiment 
in sdiich psychologists compared the perform- 
ance of groups headed by leaders who pardci- 
pated with those whose leaders did not do so. 
Malcolm G. Preston and Roy K. Heintz (1949) 
oiganized discussion groups composed of four 
and five college students and asked each group 
to elect a leader. Half the leaders were 
instructed to participate with their groups in 


problem solving and the other half were 
instruaed to supervise their groups, but not 
to pardcipate in the problem-solving process. 
Pardcipatory leaders were more effective in 
getdng group consensus than were nonpat^ 
ticipatory leaders, and were also more able to 
bring about changes in the attitudes of group 
members, changes that paved the way for the 
solution of the assigned problems. Further- 
more, members of groups led by participatory 
leaders were more pleased with their work, 
more inclined to flad the assigned task interest- 
ing, and more likely to regard themselves as 
effective workers. 

The leader's effect on self-regarding 

attitudes 

We noted in Chapter 10 how membership in 
a group leads individuals to take on certain pat- 
terns of thinking, feeling, and acting, which 
may eventually assume a cenaijn degree of 
permanence and stability to the point where 
they may be considered as personality traits. 
Leaders, too, may bring about such changes, 
partly because they are highly visible as models, 
and partly because their statements and rep- 
resentations have the general effect of group 
pronouncements — that is, an opinion stated by 
a leader is often given a weight approaching 
that of the entire group membership, inasmuch 
as the leader is taken to represent the group. 
The leader, as we have pointed out, symbolizes 
and epitomizes the group and may frequently 
serve as their agent. 

In Chapter 4 we discussed research by Ellis 
Batten Page (1938) which showed that the 
amount of attention given by an authority 
figure — a teacher — had a sigmfictnt effect on 
the work of students. The more extensive and 
personal the comment written by the teacher 
on the quiz paper of the student, the more 
responsive the student. Teachers’ comments, 
like those of other persons in authority, gener- 
ally have a high reward value. 
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This point was also demonstrated by a study 
conducted by Harold I. Haas and Martin H. 
Maehr (1963), who asked eighth grade boys to 
rate themselves on a questionnaire dealing with 
coordination and motor skill. The boys were 
then observed by a group of adult judges as 
they went through their paces in a “physical 
development test," first as a group, and then 
individually. The judges, who had been intro- 
duced as “physical development" experts, then 
expressed disapproval or praise about one 
aspect of each boy's performance. When the 
boys filled out the questionnaire a second time, 
the comments of the judges tended to be 
reflected in the scale or part of the question- 
naire appropriate to the skill that had been 
praised or criticized, and there was an addi- 
tional effect on related scales. This effect 
tended to persist, as shown by measures 
administered to the boys one day, six days, and 
six weeks after the experimental treatment, as 
Figure 16-3 shows. 


Effect of the group on the leader 

A major difference between members of tradi- 
tionally oriented cultures and members of 
those that espouse democratic values^ is the con- 
viction of the latter that almost anyone can 
learn the skills of leadership. This attitude, 
which appeared in Europe during the late 
medieval period, is in contradistinction to older 
ideas that leadership skills are instinctive or can 
only be inherited. “As part of their conflict with 
the feudal nobility, the bourgeoisie supported 
a conception of leadership as leamable 
behavior which, through thought, discussion, 
and rational organization, could master the 
social process. In this sense, then, leadership 
was accessible to all men of will and intellect..." 
(Gouldner, 1931). The assumption that leader- 
ship is the result of a learned process is also 
basic to the work of modern social scientists. 

The learning of leadership is to a large extent 
a matter of learning the roles, values, attitudes. 



Prstest Immediate One day Six days Six weeks 

Figure 16-3* Effect of praise or disapproval by ^"physical development 
experts** on the self-ratings of eighth grade boys, with respect to specific 
and related types of skills commented upon by the judges. ( Haas & 
Maehr, 1963. Copyright © 1933 by the American Psychological 
Association.) 
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and perceptions that go with the position of 
leader in the group. In this chapter we have 
dealt with these topics largely from the stand- 
point of the leader, who exhibits certain kinds 
of behavior in order to influence others. We 
should also note, however, that there is a recip- 
rocal effect: groups influence leaders, just as 
leaders influence groups. As George C. 
Homans (1961) has put it: "influence over 
others is purchased at the price of allowing 
ones self to be influenced by others" [p. 286]. 
A leader learns the techniques and behavior 
style of leadership through being reinforced by 
his success in influencing others. This process 
takes place through the data that are fed back 
to the leader through whatever channels are 
available. Leaders have perhaps a common ten- 
dency to reduce the amount of this feedback 
and to regard it as distracting or even irrelevant, 
and this tendency suggests that leaders are as 
reluctant to be influenced (to learn) as anyone 
else. Learning, as we have noted elsewhere, 
involves changes that may have an effect on 
the self-structure, and we ordinarily prefer to 
remain as we are. 

There are other reasons why leaders avoid 
being evaluated. Evaluating subordinates is 
consistent with the role of leaders, but subor- 
dinates are not ordinarily expected to evaluate 
leaders, except very indirectly or among them- 
selves and not publicly. Open criticism of 
leaders is generally considered detrimental to 
cohesiveness and is usually indulged in only 
when a dissident segment of the group has 
decided that it is necessary to change leaders 
in order to attain or to change the goals of the 
group. Such behavior may, of course, differ 
with respect to the climate prevailing in a 
group: the more democratic the group, the 
more criticism of the leader is likely to be toler- 
ated, and the more traditional and authoritarian 
the group, the more it is likely to be sup- 
pressed. The study of American, Canadian, and 


Arab attitudes toward authority figures we dis- 
cussed earlier supports this observation. 
Americans are more openly critical of authority 
figures than Canadians are. A college professor 
in Canada, for example, is generally treated 
with more deference than one in an American 
college. And Arabs are considerably more 
deferential and less publicly critical of authority 
figures than are Canadians. The more private 
beliefs, as expressed on sentence-completion 
tests, were, as we pointed out, in essentially 
negative relationship to the public behavior we 
have just described, with Americans' responses 
being the most accepting, and Arabs’ responses 
being the least accepting, of persons in author- 
ity (Lindgren & Lindgren, 1960; Sallery & 
Lindgren, 1966). The differences in behavior 
toward leaders arc, of course, differences of 
degree, rather than of kind. Leaders may be 
treated with less deference in face-to-face situa- 
tions in the United States, in contrast to the 
treatment they get in Canada or the Middle 
East, but even in the United States they usually 
.receive more deference than is accorded other 
group members. The picture is somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that there are channels 
existing in all these countries whereby criticism 
can be directed against leaders. The public 
press offers one such channel of communica- 
tion. Members of some labor unions, profes- 
sional societies, and college faculties also feel 
freer than most members of society to criticize 
their leaders openly. 

In spite of these occasional outbursts of criti- 
cism, there is nevertheless a rather general ten- 
dency for group members to exercise some 
restraint in criticizing leaders. This attitude may 
arise from a fear of incurring the ill will either 
of the leader himself or his supporters, or it 
may derive at times from a de$ire to protect 
the leader from unpleasant experiences. Such 
attitudes are of course, more widespread in 
groups characterized by an authoritarian struc- 



cure. This situation is often decried by demo- 
cratically oriented leaders, who state publicly 
that they would like to improve their leadership 
skills and would encourage open discussion and 
even criticism in order to effect that end. True, 
it is often difficult to get group members to 
respond to such pleas, for they are naturally 
wary of promises not to take retributive action, 
and leaders have been known to behave defen- 
sively when their invitation to criticize has been 
accepted. The only device that seems to pro- 
vide the maximum information and the max- 
imum protection for the communicator is the 
anonymous questionnaire. Some business firms 
maintain "suggestion boxes" in order to pro- 
vide a channel for such communication; others 
employ consultants to conduct "m«)rale studies" 
in order to pick up deficiencies in leadership 
and other problems. Little is known, however, 
about the effectiveness of such methods. They 
are obviously a way whereby the group can 
influence the behavior of their leaders, but are 
the leaders teachable.-^ 

One study that suggests that persons in 
authority can be influenced by feedback from 
their subordinates is an experiment conducted 
by Gage, Runkel, and Chatterjee (196^), in 
which approximately 3900 sixth graders rated 
their teachers, as well as an "ideal teacher," on 
a twelve-item scale. To insure anonymity, their 
replies were sent directly to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at the University of Illinois. 
Each teacher was also asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire describing herself, using the same 
twelve categories, and also describing how she 
thought the average student would describe 
her. A few weeks later, half the teachers 
received a report summarizing the ratings ot 
their students; the other half of the teachers 
served as a control group and received their 
reports only when the term was over. Approx- 
imately five weeks after the first group of 
teachers had received the feedback report, the 
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researchers asked both groups of the students, 
those in the control and experimental groups 
alike, to rate their teachers again. 

Results showed that teachers in the experi- 
mental group had improved in ten out of the 
twelve categories of behavior rated. The most 
significant changes were in willingness to praise 
students for something said in a class discus- 
sion, in explaining arithmetic more clearly, in 
using examples drawn from pupils' experience, 
and in asking the class what they thought of 
something that had been said (a device used 
to encourage group participation in discussion). 

The authors of the study concluded that 
teacher behavior could be influenced by feed- 
back and that its susceptibility to such influence 
could be explained in terms of consonance 
theory. In other words, a teacher who believes 
that her pupils would perceive her behavior as 
fairly close to ideal, and who then discovers 
through the feedback process that they do not, 
is faced by the need to make some kind of 
adjustment in order to bring her perceptions 
of her pupils, her behavior, and herself back 
into balance. If she feels that they have mis- 
judged her, she will try to convince them of 
their error; if she feels that they are correct, 
then she will have to think less of herself. The 
most practical way of reducing the strain is to 
change her behavior in a direction that will 
come closer to their ideal and that will thus 
enable her to be more accepting of her own 
behavior. 

Summary 

A leader is a group member who influences 
other members to behave in ways he prefers 
more than they influence him. This type of 
influence udrually occurs within the structure of 
a social system and tends to contribute to its 
stability. Leadership refers to the attributes of 
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a posicton in the social structure, the charac- 
teristics of a person, and a category of behavior. 
The significance of the position of a leader is 
shown by a study demonstrating that individu- 
als who are assigned to leadership positions on 
a random basis will try to influence groups, and 
that groups will tend to let themselves be 
influenced. Some leaders are not officially iden- 
tified, yet must be considered such because of 
their influence. 

The influence of a leader is his power, and 
the amount of power he has depends in part 
on his prestige. There is a tendency for people 
who play leadership roles in one context to play 
them in others as well. The greater the similar- 
ity between such situations, the greater the 
likelihood of their playing such roles. 

Types of leaders include the administrator 
(planning, coordinating, managing, directing, 
organizing), the bureaucrat (maintenance and 
supervision of organizational operations), the 
policy maker, the expert (commentator, critic, 
special resources), the ideologist (theories, 
beliefs), the charismatic leader (emotional 
appeal), the political leader, the symbolic 
leader, and the parent figure. The leader can 
also serve as a target for the group's resentment 
and hostility, and blame. Americans tend to be 
more open in their expression of hostility 
toward leaders than do people in more tradi- 
tional cultures, but some studies using projec- 
tive tests suggest that Americans may actually 
be more genuinely accepting of leaders. 

Leaders are likely to rate higher in intelli- 
gence, dominance, adjustment, psychological 
adjustment, and activity within groups, than are 
nonleaders. They also tend to be freer from 
the normative pressures of the group than most 
members are. 

There is a controversy between two schools 
of thought in leadership research. One 
approach emphasizes consideration, and the 
other emphasizes task orientation, structure 


initiation, and social distance. Data from the 
Hawthorne study conducted some forty years 
ago tend to support the consideration position; 
however, a more recent set of studies con- 
ducted at the International Harvester Company 
shows that the style of leadership is likely to 
depend in part on the demands of the situation. 
Supervisors in production work tended to 
emphasize structure initiation, whereas super- 
visors in nonproduction work tended to be 
characterized by consideration in their dealings 
with subordinates. More recent work by Fied- 
ler shows that leaders who are task-oriented, 
and who maintain some degree of psycholo- 
gical distance between themselves and their 
subordinates, are better able to see differences 
between their most and least preferred 
co-workers, whereas leaders who are 
consideration-oriented sec little difference. An 
analysis of a wide number of work situations, 
showing different degrees of task structure, 
leader power, and favorability in leader-group 
relations, has produced a model that is essen- 
tially a curvilinear relationship between least 
preferred co-worker (LPC) scores and group 
effectiveness, with most of the correlations 
favoring the low-LPC leader — thit is, the one 
who IS the most task-oriented Although a 
number of laboratory studies have failed to 
confirm the validity of the model, it seems to 
be fairly consistent with what one finds in field 
studies. The tendency of low-LPC leaders to 
be more effective has been cross-validated with 
a study involving teams of students conducting 
experiments in a psychological laboratory. In 
general, research on these two dimensions adds 
up to the conclusion that task groupxs need task- 
oriented leaders, but that group members must 
also have some way of obtaining social- 
emotional rewards from their worik if morale 
is not to suffer. 

The leader's task in influencing behavior may 
be conceived of as that of inducing learning. 



Leaders are able to carry out this function by 
serving as models for behavior and by par- 
ticipating in the activities of the group. Leaders 
may also have a significant influence on the way 
in which group members regard themselves. 
There is a tendency for leaders not to encour- 
age evaluation of their own behavior on the 
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part of their subordinates, and the general prac- 
tice is for group members to withhold criticism 
— at least on a face-to-face basis. Some research 
shows, however, that the behavior of leaders 
can be influenced by such evaluation, once the 
channels of communication have been opened 
to such feedback. 
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Organizational Structure 

Characteristics of organizations 

The relationship between organizations and 
leaders is circular and reciprocal: leaders 
develop organizations and organizations 
develop leaders. Leaders play organizing roles 
in social systems to satisfy their own personal 
needs as well as the expectations of their 
followers, and when people come together 
to form groups for this or that purpose, they 
are likely to hnd or create the leadership they 
require. The result of this interaction between 
people's need to accomplish something and 
leadership is an organization. 

Organizations, according to Daniel Katz and 
Robert L Kahn (1966), are social devices for 
accomplishing some stated purpose efficiently 
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through group means. Organizations are per- 
ceived by them as open systems, a concept 
that psychologists have borrowed from biology. 
Any organism can be considered as an energy 
system which has inputs, transformation pro- 
cesses, and outputs. Inputs in an organiza- 
tion consist of the raw material that is processed 
and turned into products of some kind The 
raw material for the adjustment section of an 
insurance company would consist of insurance 
claims; the output would consist of claims that 
had been setded. The transformation processes 
would consist of the use and application of 
specialized information and talents, legal pro- 
cesses, negotiations — whatever would be 
needed to sadsfy a claimant and still conform 
to the limits and restrictions imposed by law 
and by company policy. The input for a univer- 
sity would be students, teaching materials, 
books, money and so forth. The transformation 
prcKess would consist of lectures, assignments, 
study, research, discussion, counseling, and the 
like; and the output would be educated 
individuals. 

Katz and Kahn also view organizations in 
terms of interlocking systems of social roles or 
as clusters of activities expected of individuals 
occupying certain positions in a system. These 
roles or activities are mutually interdependent. 
If the work of the organization is to be accom- 
plished. not only do we expect people to per- 
form the tasks that have been assigned to them, 
but they, in turn, also expea that others will 
reciprocate. In the organizations we call col- 
leges, we eiqiect instructors to teach, but their 
willingness to teach is ineffective unless stu- 
dents learn. The teaching of instructors and the 
leamipg of students are thus mutually depen- 
dent one on the other. To make sure that trans- 
formation processes occur in an orderly fash- 
ion, organizations develop rules and regula- 
tfons, which are backed up by rewards and 
penalties and thus constitute the authority sys- 
tem for the organizadon. Unless parricipants 


agree that there must be rules and that they 
are to be observed, organizations cannot func- 
tion. 

fi ureaucracies 

Authority in modern social organizations is 
based on rational and legal considerations, 
which are, in turn, based on practical social 
experience. The organization that is most likely 
to embody the system of interlocking roles, 
reinforced by what Max Weber (1947) terms 
"rational legal authority” is the bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracies are inevitable and also abso- 
lutely necessary to the functioning of a com- 
plex, industrialized, and urbanized society. 
Nevertheless, they attract a great deal of 
adverse criticism from a variety of sources. 
Some criticize bureaucracies because they are 
not efficient enough, output is too small, trans- 
formation processes take too much time, and 
backlogs of input are too high. Katz and Kahn 
are sympathetic to this complaint, and they sug- 
gest a number of ways in which organizations, 
including bureaucracies, may change in order 
to become more efficient. We shall discuss 
some of these changes in a separate section 
farther along in this chapter. Others criucize 
bureaucracies because they are too impersonal 
and thus dehumanize both the participants and 
the persons served. Such criticism is likely to 
be expressed by those who long for the kind 
of simplicity in interpersonal and intergroup 
relations that is to be found in more primitive 
societies, but who are unwilling to put up with 
the disadvantages and the monotony found 
in such societies. Katz and Kifb" point out 
that bureaucratic roles do not,, as popularly 
assumed, demand all of an individual’s person- 
ality. Organizations do not generally require 
that the individual be married to the subsystem 
in which he is located, and he, therefore, has 
a considerable degree of choice in patterning 
his life as he chooses. Furthermore, a person 
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occupying a given position in a bureaucratic 
structure typically plays a number of different 
roles on and off the job. Almost everyone in 
an urbanized culture like ours functions in a 
number of different organizations, some of 
which are bureaucracies, and some of which are 
less formally organized. 

The problem of modern man is not that 
bureaucracies keep him from being human, but 
that he can become human in so many different 
ways. It is the availability of so many different 
choices that creates dilemmas for man in an 
urbanized society, rather than the lack of 
choices. The freedom to choose aiQjong several 
options may at times create feelings of anxiety 
and panic, 4^ the point where the individual 
comes to believe that he is trapped in a choice- 
less situation. What this usually means, how- 
ever, is that the individual is trying to cope with 
his anxiety by distorting the reality ofojhe situa- 
tion and is unable to perceive the options that 
actually are available to him. 

Types of organizations 

A description of the kinds of organizations that 
are likely to emerge in a complex society may 
be helpful here, if only to illustrate the impor- 
tance of the functions they fulfill. Katz and 
Kahn recognize four major types: productive 
(or economic), maintenance, adaptive, and 
managerial or political. 

Productive or economic organizations are 
the kind that most obviously fit the open system 
model. These are the organizations that man- 
ufacture goods, provide services to the general 
public or a segment thereof, and create wealth. 
They carry on activities like farming and min- 
ing, manufacturing and processing, and com- 
munication and services. Their output supplies 
needs for food, shelter, clothing, and recrea- 
tion, and provides the rewards and incentives 
that lead people to behave in ways that keep 
the social order functioning. 
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Maintenance organizations do not maintain 
society’s equipment, but its members, instead. 
They are devoted to the socialization of people. 
Schools and churches are maintenance organi- 
zations that perform the functions of education, 
indoctrination, and training. So do publishing 
houses and the mass media, although their 
primary role places them among the productive 
or economic organizations. A second group of 
organizations cares for the restorative function 
and provides health and welfare activities, as 
well as reform and rehabilitation. 

Adaptive functions are filled by social struc- 
tures that create knowledge, develop and test 
theories, and apply information to existing 
problems. In this class we find research 
institutes and universities, as well as.jorganiza- 
tions devoted to encouraging the arts and thus 
helping create new concepts of experience. 

Managerial or political functions are those 
concerned primarily with maintaining the social 
structure, rather than with the individual mem- 
bers of society. The state, as the major author- 
ity structure of society, is the key organization 
here. It mobilizes society against internal and 
external threats and provides the legal 
framework necessary to determine rights and 
responsibilities, and to protect individuals and 
other legal entities from one another. Included 
in this category are various subsystems of gov- 
ernment, as well as political parties, pressure 
groups, labor unions, and organizations of pro- 
fessional people. 

An organization may, of course, perform 
functions in several of these categories. A 
prison may produce school furniture and thus 
come under the heading of a productive or 
economic organization. It may be considered 
as an institution devoted to rehabilitation by 
some, and by others as devoted to protecting 
society from^ its enemies. And it may also be 
the locale for programs that use prisoners as 
volunteers in medical research. Its chief func- 
tion, however, falls in the managerial-political 
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category, although most social scientists would 
argue that it would attain its goals more success- 
fully if it would function more definitely as an 
institution of reform and rehabilitation. 

Psychological Needs Met through 
Organizations 

Satisfaction in employment 

People may become involved in the work of 
an organization because they are interested in 
its objectives. A physicist may, for example, 
|oin a research institute because he is interested 
in doing research, and a housewife take a job 
as a teacher’s aide because she wants to work 
with children. Besides these more or less per- 
sonal reasons for wanting to be associated with 
the organization in question, there are others 
that are more fundamental. Participation in the 
activities of an organization enables the 
individual to become a more fully functioning 
member of society. It is possible, of course, 
to be a member of society without involvement 
in an organization, but an individual who par- 
ticipates in organizational activity is apt to be 
more deeply and actively involved socially. 
There is a trade-off of rewards and costs in 
this, of course. In exchange for giving his 
time, energy, and commitment, the individual 
obtains certain advantages that he could not 
have enjoyed otherwise. Economic pow- 
er — money — is the reward most people think 
of, but there are other rewards as well. 

Common sense and the conventional wis- 
dom hold that people work for money. Inas- 
much as such formulations are derived in an 
attempt to simplify, they do not conventionally 
probe any deeper. Hence, ardent defenders of 
common-sense reasoning often deny that 
motives other than the need for money are very 
important. 

h may be that the idea that economic 


motives are paramount stems from times of 
economic scarcity, before government welfare 
programs were instituted, when a “work or 
starve’* ethic prevailed. In today’s world, how- 
ever, both regularly employed individuals and 
students tend to place the satisfaction of 
psychological needs ahead of economic ones. 
W.H. Penzer and 1 J. Badin (19“71) conducted 
an attitude survey of ilerual employees and 
found that both the opportunity for advance- 
ment and satisfactions stemming from the job 
itself contributed more tc^ the overall satisfac- 
tion of Negro employees than pay did, whereas 
for white employees, interpersonal relations on 
the job, satisfactions stemming from the job 
Itself, the management and its attitudes, and the 
oppc^rtunity for advancement all ranked higher 
than pay. 

In another study, Ronald J Burke 'l^Oba) 
asked college students to rank various job 
characteristics in terms of their importance for 
them. As Table 1 shows, "good salary" was 
outranked by "challenges ability, and males 
also rated ’ oppc^rtunities lor advancement" 
higher. Half the characteristics in the tabic are 
what Frederick I Herzberg < B)66) has termed 
"motivation" faewrs (M> and half are what he 
has termed hygiene (H) factors Motivational 
factors include such psychological needs as 
drives to self- actualize, to realize one’s poten- 
tial, and to develop a personal sense of growth. 
Hygiene factors are largely environmental and 
include wage.s, fair treatment by supervisors, 
and working conditions in general. 

The effect of common-sense reasoning can 
be seen in Table 17-!. Although the college 
students tend to think of motivational charac- 
teristics as relatively important fi)r themselves, 
they tend to think of such characteristics as 
being rated lower by others. In efft^ct, they are 
saying: “/ plan to work primarily for psycholo- 
gical motives, but, of course, others are inter- 
ested primarily in the money." 

People generally find work a satisfying 
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Table 17^1, College Students' Rankings of ''Motivation'' (M) and "Hygiene'' (H) Job Characteristics in 
Terms of Importance for Self and for Others (after Burke, 1966a, b) 


Job characteristic 

Male students' rankings 

For self For other men 

Female students’ rankings 
For self For other women 

Opportunity for 
advancement (M) 

1 

3 

, 3 

6 

Challenges ability (M) 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Good salary (H) 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Job security (H) 

4 

2 

7 

4 

High responsibility (M) 

5 

10 

5 

9 

Importance of the job 

6 

6 

8 

7 

Voice in decisions (M) 

7 

9 

6 

10 

Good boss (H) 

8 

5 

4 

5 

Good physical working 
conditions (H) 

9 

8 

9 

2 

Liberal fringe 
benefits (H) 

10 

7 

10 

8 

N 

48 

16 

129 

54 


experience. Gallup polls over the last quarter 
of a century have shown an increase in the per- 
centage of people reporting themselves 
satisfied with their work, and a decrease in 
those reporting themselves dissatisfied. In 
1949, about two-thirds of the whites and two- 
fifths of the blacks were dissatisfied. During the 
last decade satisfaction has increased markedly. 
The percentage of satisfied whites in recent 
years has varied between 80 and 90%, and the 
proportion of satisfied blacks, between two- 
thirds and three-fourths (Gallup, 1971). 

Some of the differences in satisfaction 
reported by blacks and whites may be due to 
the fact that blacks are overrepresented in 
lower-status jobs. The relationship between job 
status and job satisfaction is shown by another 
nationwide survey, in which about 4 out of 5 
managers, professionals, technical workers, and 
proprietors reported themselves satisfied with 
their work, in contrast to about 3 out of 5 cleri- 
cal, sales, and unskilled workers. The first 
group, furthermore, were more likely to men- 


tion “ego satisfactions" in connection with their 
work — that is, satisfactions of Herzberg’s moti- 
vation type. The second group were more 
likely to mention “extrinsic satisfactions” — that 
IS, satisfactions of Herzberg’s hygiene type 
(Gunn, Veroff, & Feld, 1960). It would thus 
appear that individuals with more education, 
and higher social status are more likely to find 
satisfactions through working in an organiza- 
tion. 

Further indication of differences in the kinds 
of satisfactions employees at various status 
levels find in their work is shown by a survey 
conducted by W.W. Ronan (1970) among the 
employees of a large manufacturing firm. The 
questionnaires, which included 68 items that 
had been suggested by an employee panel, 
were filled out anonymously by the employees 
and mailed to the researcher, rather than the 
company. Tahte 17-2 consists of the ten most 
important sources of satisfaction for each of the 
three groups, ranked in order of their impor- 
tance to the respondents. As the table shows. 
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Table i7-2. Job and Company Charai tens tics. Ranked Anonymously in Order of Importance to 
Self by 11,000 Employees of a Large Manufacturing Organization (after Ronan, 1970)^ 


Managerial employees 

Salaried employees 

Employees paid by the hour 

Satisfaction from good work 

Satisfaction from good work 

Pay for the work done*" 

Performance of subordinates 

Feeling of satisfaction from 
type of work done 

Satisfaction from good work^ 

Contribution to company 
products 

Cooperation among fellow 
workers 

Feeling of satisfaction from 
work done 

Cooperation among fellow 
workers 

Freedom to make decisions 
in work 

Group insurance plan 

Feeling of satisfaction from 
type of work done 

Group insurant e plan 

Vacation policy 

Company planning for the 
"'"future 

Contribution to company 
products 

Pay as compared to other 
companies 

Morale of co-workers 

Fairness of promotion 
procedures 

Place of work 

Higher management s support 
of supervisor 

Pay for work done 

Opportunity to get good 
equipment, supplies, and 
materials 

Higher management's 

appreciation of one's work 

Opportunity to use spec lal 
skills and abilities 

Job security 

Freedom to make decisions in 
work 

Opportunity for promotion 

Company planning for the 
future 

■Top 10 of each groups rankings, 

our of total list of 68 



Tied for first place. 


managerial employees expressed the highest 
proportion of intrinsic or motivation satisfac- 
tions, followed by salaried employees. Em- 
ployees paid by the hour expressed the highest 
proportion of extrinsic or hygiene satisfactions. 
It is interesting to note that pay does not appear 
on the managerial list, is eighth on the salaried 
employees* list, and is tied for first place for 
hourly employees. 

Freedom to make decisions appears among 
the top ten sources of satisfaction for both the 
managerial and the salaried employees in Table 
17-2. This is often a sensitive point in 
man^ment-employee relations. Nancy Morse 


(1953) found, in a survey of a sample of white- 
collar workers, that only 24 were satisfied 
with the amount of decision making they were 
doing, and 76^ wished more. 

Managerial satisfactions 

Even among high-status people with more 
than the usual amount of freedom to make deci- 
sions, there are dissatisfactions. Haire, Ghiselli, 
and Porter (1966) studied the extent to which 
managers of business organizations in a number 
of different countries found satisfactions in 
their work. As a framework for their analysis, 
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they used a fivefold classification of psychologi- 
cal needs, based on the writings of Abraham 
Maslow (1954) (see Chapter 5). The first two 
needs are largely concerned with extrinsic or 
hygiene-type needs; the last three relate to 
intrinsic or motivation-type rewards; 

1. Security: includes both psychological and 
economic security — ^the confidence a manager 
has in being able to keep his job. 

2. Social: opportunities to help others and 
to develop close friendships. (This would cor- 
respond closely to the need to affiliate, or n 
Aff.) 

3. Estteni: self-esteem, as well as the pres- 
tige enjo''^ •! 'nsidc and outside the company. 
(Keep in mind that prestige is a factor in the 
ability to influence others.) 

4. Autonomy: authority exercised by the 
manager, together with his opportunity for 
independent thought and action. 

5. Self-actuali7atiori: opportunity for per- 
sonal growth and development, feeling of self- 
fulfillment, and feeling of worthwhile accom- 
plishment. 

This hierarchy of motives is ranked from the 
most elementary, the need for security, to the 
most advanced or complex, the need to ac- 
tualize oneself. People who are preoccupied 
with lower-level needs are not likely to accom- 
plish higher-level ones; indeed, higher-level 
needs may not be very strong for such people. 
Conversely, people who are concerned about 
higher-level needs are relatively unconcerned 
about lower-level ones, either assuming that 
they will be taken care of automatic.»*ly as 
higher-level needs are satisfied, or feeling that 
they are of a lesser degree of importance in 
the total scheme of things. 

It comes as no surprise to learn that the 
motive most likely to be unfulfilled for these 
managers was self-actualization. As the most 
“advanced” need on the hierarchy, it is the most 
difficult to satisfy. Some may even argue that 
the very nature of man makes it impossible for 
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him to satisfy this need. It can also be argued 
that such a need is likely to go unfulfilled within 
the context of a business organization — ^perhaps 
within any organization. It is also possible that 
the highly individualized nature of self- 
actualization is such that a person’s resources 
and successes outside an organization are more 
significant than what happens within the organi- 
zational structure. 

The researchers found a number of interest- 
ing differences between countries as to the per- 
cepts and experiences of the managers they sur- 
veyed. As Table 17-3 shows, the most satisfied 
managers were found in the Scandinavian 
countries (Germany also rated quite high, but 
appears only twice in the table), whereas the 
least satisfied managers were in Italy and India. 
There are many variables that do not appear 
in this report, of course, not the least of which 
are the expectations that managers bring to a 
job. It may be, for example, that managers in 
Italy and India have higher expectations with 
respect to their work than do managers from 
the Scandinavian countries, and consequently, 
arc more vulnerable when it comes to disap- 
pointment. Some other data gathered by the 
researchers show that this may be so: Indian 
managers felt that all the needs were important 
to them, whereas Scandinavian managers tended 
to downgrade the importance of the needs. 
Italian managers also downgraded the impor- 
tance of needs, with the exception of esteem. 

Cultural differences also affected managers' 
beliefs regarding to what extent democracy 
should characterize the behavior of individuals 
at various levels within the structure of organiza- 
tions. Managers in Italy and Spain were more 
likely to associate the functions of deciding, 
creating, cooperating, persuading, directing, 
and reprimandjng with higher-status positions. 
Managers in Germany, Argentina, and India 
made similar associations, but did not make 
them so strongly. In other words, the latter were 
more able to see that lower-status individuals 
might also occasionally exercise these functions. 
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Table 17-3. Degree to Which Managers in Various Countries Perceive Their 
Psychological Needs as Being Fulfilled by their Work (Haire, Ghiselli, & Porter, 1966) 


Psychological 

needs 

Highest 

countries 

Xowest 

countries 

Security 

India ( + 21)* 

France (-29) 


Sweden ( + 14) 

Italy (-16) 

Social 

USA (-^30) 

Germany (-37) 


Japan (-*-29) 

Italy (-33) 

Esteem 

Argentina ( + 38) 

India (-35) 


Sweden (+28) 

USA (-26) 

Autonomy 

Sweden (+49) 

India (-49) 


Germany ( + 35) 
Norway (+35) 

Italy ( -44) 

Self- 

actualization 

Denmark ( + ^4) 

Italy ( -59) 


Sweden ( + ^0) 

India ( - ^5) 

Total 

(all needs) 

Sweden ( + 29) 

Italy ( “ 33) 


Norway (4-17) 

India (-23) 


‘Scores are standard scores with a mean of 0 for each need A plus score means that 
managers in that country tend to agree that their work satisfies the need in question to -a 
higher degree than managers do in other countries sampled, whereas a minus score means 
the opposite — namely, that managers in that country te,nd to agree that their work satisfies 
the need in question to a lesser degree than do managers in other countries sampled 


Making mistakes was generally associated by the 
managers with low-status positions, but mana- 
gers in the United States and England associated 
this with high-status positions, thus suggesting 
a greater willingness to hold higher-status 
people responsible for mistakes. One would 
expect, in organizations run along authoritarian 
lines, that the highest degree of satisfaction 
would be expressed by older managers and the 
lowest degree by younger. Data showed, how- 
ever, that this condition was most likely to pre- 
vail in France, Denmark, and the United States. 

The task-oriented individual 

Psychologists who theorize about work-derived 
satisfactions are inclined to say, in one way or 
another, that workers at whatever level are more 


likely to be satisfied if they can Icxate the source 
of their satisfaction within the work itself, rather 
than in the environment. A.H. Maslow (1965), 
in his enunciation of principles of what he 
termed ' eupsychian management," maintained 
that satisfactions that come out of good work 
relate to a primary need and not to any social 
or socially derived need. Daniel Katz (1964) 
has said that the motivation to produce (i.e., 
to work) and the motivation to belong (i.e., 
social needs) are essentially unrelated to each 
other. 

The main point is that although organizations 
are social arrangements, and work carried out 
on their behalf takes place in social contexts 
and has social relevance, workers are more likely 
to be satisfied if their rewards are not primarily 
social but are located within the job itself. If 
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this is true, then the kind of individual who 
is most likely to find satisfactions in an organiza- 
tional context is the one who enjoys work for 
its own sake: the task-oriented person. 

The task-oriented type of person has been 
contrasted tu interaction-oriented and the self- 
oriented types by Bernanl M. Bass and George 
Dunteman (1963), who analyzed sociometric 
ratings of members of discussion groups who 
met in ten leaderless group sessions over a 
period of wo weeks. One set of groups con- 
sisted of supervisors of management training 
from a firm of industrial consultants, and the 
other set were W(^men secretaries. Individuals 
who scored high on task orientation were per- 
ceived as being the most valuable members of 
the group. They N\ere also most likely to per- 
form the following functions: 

Helping members express ideas. 

Helping groups stay on target. 

Helping to get to the meat of issues. 

Giving good suggestions on how to proceed. 

Providing good summaries when needed. 

Encouraging group to a high level of produc- 
tion. 

Taking the lead in selecting topics. 

Working hard. 

Offering original ideas. 

Sensing w^hen to talk and w hen to listen. 

Influencing successfully. 

Being concerned about the group’s complet- 
ing its job successfully. 

Not running aw'ay w'hen faced w'ith problems. 

Task-oriented members of supervisors’ 
groups W'cre also seen as providing helpful and 
objective feedback to members and as being 
easy to understand. Although task-oriented 
individuals were seen as being helpful in sec- 
retaries’ groups, they were also perceived as 
making unjustified assumptions, blocking the 
group, dominating, imposing their will on the 
group, annoying others, and continuing to push 
a point even after being blocked repeatedly. 
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The secretaries agreed, however, that the 
removal of task-oriented members from their 
groups would be a loss. It appears that women 
who play the structure-initiating roles that are 
typical of task-oriented people are perceived 
by other women as very helpful, but such 
behavior is at the same time less consistent with 
the culturally determined expectations we have 
for women, and their aggressive efficiency is 
more likely to be resented. 

Interaction-oriented members were per- 
ceived as less helpful by their groups. They 
weie not concerned about aiding the group to 
complete jobs successfully, did not provide 
good summaries when needed, did not take the 
lead in selecting topics, did not help the group 
stay on target, and did not encourage the group 
to a high level of production. At the same time, 
they did not dominate t)r impose their will on 
groups, and interaction-oriented secretaries 
were seen as making others feel at ease. 

There was very little consistency among self- 
oriented people as to the group roles they 
played, although there was a tendency to rate 
them low' on helping others to feel at ease. 

Task-oriented persons described themselves 
as self-sufficient, resourceful, with good con- 
trol, aloof, introvertive, not sociable, aggres- 
sive, competitive, and independent. In leader- 
ship behavior, task orientation would seem to 
be more closely related to structure initiation 
than U) consideration. It is also more consistent 
with n Ach than w'ith n Aff. 

Interaction orientatu^n was more characteris- 
tic of women than of men. Persons scoring high 
on this trait were likely to describe themselves 
as unaggressive, w'ith low needs for autonomy 
and achievement. They also said that they 
would rather work in a group or volunteer for 
discussions than work on problems alone. 
Interaction-oriented people in positions of 
leadership would probably rate high on con- 
sideration and low on structure initiation. 

Persons scoring high on self-orientation 
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described themselves as disagreeable, dogma- 
tic, aggressive, competitive, sensitive, effemi- 
nate, introvertive, suspicious, jealous, tense 
and excitable, anxious, lacking in control, 
fearing failure, and feeling insecure. They pre- 
ferred to ^ork alone on tasks rather than with 
a group. 

If task orientation is, as we have suggested, 
positively correlated with structure initiation, 
the findings of Bass and Dunteman appear to 
be consistent with those of the Ohio State 
University group and of Fiedler (1965), that 
we discussed in Chapter 16. Although group 
members felt more at ease with interaction- 
oriented individuals, they perceived task- 
oriented individuals as being more helpful in 
aiding them to achieve their goals. 

Bass and Dunteman got some further inter- 
esting results when they assigned members of 
supervisors* and secretaries' groups to new 
groups that were homogeneous with respect to 
the orientation of the members — that is, all per- 
sons scoring high in task orientation were 
assigned to one set of groups, all persons scor- 
ing high in interaction orientation to another 
set, and so forth. The new grouping evoked 
the most positive reaction from interaction 
members, who were now free to interact with- 
out any task-oriented person urging them to 
work on significant problems. The task- 
oriented members, conversely, felt more nega- 
tive about their groups: it is difficult to lead 
in a group composed entirely of leaders. Their 
experience is somewhat reminiscent of the find- 
ings of Ghiselli (1966), discussed in Chapter 
15, who reported that the most effective teams 
of toy railroad operators were those who had 
one person only who was outstanding on a sig- 
nificant trait. When leaders are in oversuppiy, 
they evidently get in one another's way. The 
self-oriented group also tended to have nega- 
tive feelings about their experience and 
reported a high degree of conflict. This group 
apparently felt the lack of a task-oriented leader 


to pull them together and thus resolve interper- 
sonal tensions. 

Organizations as Systems of 
Communication 

The organization has come into prominence in 
modern society because it is a more powerful, 
more effective way of meeting the needs both 
of individuals and society as a whole than is 
the collaboration of small groups. The extent 
to which an organization can do what is 
expected of it, however, depends on its ability 
to secure and transmit information. Even the 
most task-oriented employee is bound to fail 
if he cannot get the information he needs when 
he needs it, or if the information he receives 
is faulty. 

The influence of status on communication 

One of the major problems in the generation 
and transmission of information stems from 
differences in status levels. The higher an 
individual’s position in the status hierarchy, the 
freer he feels to initiate messages. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot say that freedom to initiate 
messages is correlated with receptivity to mes- 
sages, particularly messages that emanate from 
below. Nor can we say that low-status persons 
are necessarily more responsive to communica- 
tion. A low-status person generally must be 
receptive to messages from above, but there 
are practical limits to how much information 
a person can absorb without reacting to it in 
ways that are neither intend<fd nor anticipated 
by the organizational authorities. As noted in 
Chapter 13« effective communication requires 
the participation of both the initiator and the 
receiver in order to be effective. Unless a 
genuine transaction has taken place, communi- 
cation is not likely to influence behavior. 

There are a number of ways in which low- 
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status people characteristically react when they 
are unwilling or unable to respond to messages. 
When orders and directions are very specific, 
they may sabotage the whole operation by fol- 
lowing through meticulously and refusing to do 
anything that is nor required of them. A nurse 
being treated as a "cog in the machinery" by 
an autocratic physician may, for example, with- 
hold vital information about a patient’s condi- 
tion on the grounds that the doctor did not 
request her comments on the case and hence 
was obviously not interested in hearing them. 

Another common reaction is apathy toward 
the job. There is an almost universal tendency 
for people to equate their personal worth with 
the work Jo. When people are not free 
to communicate upward, they rc*ali 2 e that their 
status IS low and that their job is unimportant. 
They are, therefore, likely to find other 
activities in which to becc^me involved — 
perhaps recreational activities on or off the job. 
If their attitudes have been task-oriented, they 
will tend to shift to interaction-oriented or self- 
oriented modes, c^r they will try to move to 
positions in which they have more autonomy. 

Persons who find themselves at the receiving 
end of d one-way communication channel may 
also release pent-up feelings by displacing them 
on a scapegoat — an individual who has become 
the common target for group hc:)stility. 
Ratebusters or ratebreakers are, as we have 
pointed out in other contexts, rejected by 
groups and thus readily qualify for the role of 
scapegoat. Ratebusters characteristically are 
highly task-oriented and unquestioningly loyal 
to the management of the organization. Since 
the norm of workers who have been isolated 
from communicative contact with higher status 
levels is likely to be that of minimum com- 
pliance, the higher output of the ratebuster is 
perceived by them as a deviant pattern of 
behavior and one that calls for punishment or 
harassment. Alert managements often save 
ratebusters from their fate by promoting them 
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and making them foremen or straw bosses. 
Such a move may satisfy the ratebuster’s need 
for achievement and at the same time officially 
recognize his isolation from the group. 

Communication and organization size 

A number of studies of different types of busi- 
ness organizations have shown that the size of 
the organization is negatively correlated with 
job satisfaction and productivity, and positively 
correlated with absenteeism, employee turn- 
over, accident rates, and labor disputes. In 
other words, the larger the organization, the 
lower the degrei- of productivity and worker 
satisfaction, and the higher the absenteeism, 
the employee turnover, the accident rate, and 
the number of labor disputes (Porter & Lawler, 
1965). A survey of the activities of members 
in large and small Methodist churches showed 
that members of smaller churches attended serv- 
ices more frequently, more involved in 
church activities, and contributed more money 
than members of larger churches (Wicker, 
1969). It is quite possible that communica- 
tion effectiveness is a factor in these differ- 
ences. The larger the organization, the greater 
the potential number of channels of communi- 
cation, and the greater the possibility for confu- 
sion. Furthermore, the larger the organization, 
the larger the size of work groups and the more 
difficult it becomes for employees to relate to 
one another in small groups. Since if is within 
the context of small, primary groups that we 
find our deepest satisfactions and most effective 
communication, one solution to the problem 
of efficiency and morale in large organizations 
would seem to be that of structuring the work 
in such a way that it could be performed by 
small groups linked together by open, two-way 
channels of communication. Such a reform is, 
of course, likely to be resisted by organizations 
dominated by authoritarian management, for 
whom centralized control has become more 
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vital than effectiveness and productivity. Chris 
Argyris (1964) observes that the policies of 
such organizations are likely to lead lower- 
status members to develop informal procedures 
and subsystems in order to do their jobs and 
at the same time find personal satisfactions. 
These informal structures must, of course, 
always be concealed from management at the 
next higher level. The energy used for main- 
taining and hiding such structures is, therefore, 
unavailable for the productive effort of the 
organization as a whole. As a consequence, the 
organization operates at a less-than-desirable 
level of efficienty and is unable to adapt itself 
to the social environment that daily becomes 
more complex, more unpredictable, and more 
unstable. 

As Harold L. Wilensky (19'70) says, “Infor- 
mation has always been a source of power, but 
now it is increasingly a source of confusion. In 
every sphere of modern life, the chronic condi- 
tion is a surfeit of information, poorly inte- 
grated or lost somewhere in the system*’ 
[P. 57]. 

Communication and influence. 

A major factor in the problem of communica- 
tion within an organization is that of the use 
of information as a basis for influence. A low- 
status position is low not only because it is 
hooked onto the end of a one-way communica- 
tion channel, but also because persons in 
higher-status positions are able to influence its 
occupant more readily than he can influence 
them. The ability to communicate, therefore, 
implies the ability to influence. Organizational 
leaders probably provide one-way channels of 
communication not so much because they want 
to deprive lower-status members of the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression as they want to shield 
themselves from that source of influence, as we 
noted in Chapter 16. The less influence to 
which leaders are exposed, the freer they are 
to make decisions, and the freedom to make 


decisions, as we have indicated, is one of life's 
deeper and richer satisfactions. 

What organization officials may have lost in 
blocking this source of influence, however, is 
some of the power to influence their subor- 
dinates. In one study of the relationships 
between 636 salesman and thirty-six branch- 
office managers, researchers found that the 
degree of control a manager was able to exer- 
cise over his salesmen was positively related to 
the amount of control they were able to exer- 
cise over him. Furthermore, the more control 
that managers and salesmen exercised over 
each other, the better the salesmen's perform- 
ance and the greater their satisfaction with 
their manager (Bachman, Smith, & Slesinger, 
1966). If the findings of this study can be 
extrapolated to other situations, it would seem 
that organization officials have more to gain 
than to lose by permitting feedback communi- 
cation and thus opening up the possibility of 
being influenced from below. The results also 
suggest that the supervisor who tries to exert 
^reat influence over the behavior of his subor- 
dinates, without making it possible for them 
to influence him, is thereby reducing the 
amount of actual control he has over them. 
Although he governs the rewards and penalties, 
it is they who hold the trump cards. In the final 
analysis, it is their cooperation or non- 
cooperation that will determine whether the 
whole organizational effort will succeed. They 
can, as we noted earlier, find ways to comply 
with his directives without becoming produc- 
tive or efficient, and many an organization has 
foundered because top officials, were unwilling 
to admit or were unaware of how dependent 
they were on the cooperation of persons 
occupying low-status positions. | 

Integrating subgroups into the 
organization 

One of the tasks of the leadership in an organi- 
zation is that of finding some way to integrate 
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the smaller subgroups in the organization into 
the larger organizational structure. People are 
more likely to find their social-emotional needs 
met in smaller, face-to-face groups than they 
are in a large organization. Very often these 
smaller work groups, such as one would find 
in a shop or an office, are highly cohesive and 
have an intense peer Ic^yalty. This loyalty can 
work for an organization, if group members 
perceive a correlation between their goals and 
the goals of tiie <jrganizafu)n. As Rensis Likert 
( 1961 ) points out, if the behavior and attitudes 
of supervisors lead low»er-status members to 
reicLt the organization’s objectives and to 
work, instead, at cross purposes with top man- 
agement, ’•'"Suit can be a drop in productiv- 
ity and an increase in wastage. 

The people in what is known as “middle 
management*’ play a crucial role in integrating 
the subgroups of organization into the main 
strucutre. They are, so to speak, the “link pins” 
between organizational levels. The individual 
at this level must be aware that he is in the 
middle between his subordinates and top man- 
agement and must be able to relate in both 
directions. On the one hand, he must be able 
to identify with top management and their 
desire for production and efficiency, but on the 
other, he must be able to identify with 
employees and their desires for security, iden- 
tity, and other social-emotional goals. He must, 
therefore, be as effective and persuasive in rep- 
resenting his subordinates’ views to top man- 
agement as he is in representing top man- 
agement’s interests to his subordinates. 

According to Likert, the style of leadership 
throughout the organization is even more 
important than employees’ attitudes toward the 
company and their interest in their work. He 
maintains that the most effective organizational 
leaders are those who are as concerned with 
human values as they are with efficiency, 
economy, and the effective use of technology. 
Liken maintains that the development of such 
leadership requires new patterns of manage- 


ment, particularly patterns that are genuinely 
“participative.” Without such participation, top 
management, middle management, and work 
groups are likely to become isolated, one from 
the other, and thus unable to communicate and 
work together effectively toward common 
goals. 

Autonomy, productivity, and job 
satisfaction 

Some of Likert’s ideas find support in a study 
conducted by Nancy C. Morse and Everett 
Reimer (1956), who compared the effect of 
centralizing and decentralizing the decision- 
making process in an industrial organization 
that had four parallel divisions engaged in 
routine clercial work. Two divisions were 
included in the Hierarchical experimental con- 
dition, in which upper-management personnel 
were given a more active role in making deci- 
sions. The other two divisions were included 
in the Autonomy program, which was designed 
to give the rank-and-fiJe employees a more 
active role in the making of decisions. Measures 
administered before and after the inauguration 
of the programs were used to determine the 
effect of the experimental treatments. Results 
showed that satisfaction with the job, with 
supervisors, and with the company in general 
increased for employees involved in the Auton- 
omy program, but not for those in the 
Hierarchical program, whose satisfaction 
indexes showed a general decline. Productivity, 
as measured by comparing clerical costs with 
company standards, increased for both types of 
treatment, with the Hierarchy treatment show'- 
ing the greater gain. This increase was achieved 
in the Hierarchical treatment by management’s 
reducing the number of employees assigned to 
various task^ln the Autonomy treatment, the 
number of employees was reduced by normal 
attrition, and the employees themselves volun- 
tarily redistributed the work load and thus 
obviated the need of replacing employees who 
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had left. In any event, the results did not sup- 
pon the researchers’ hypothesis that the 
Autonomy treatment would result in greater 
productivity, although it is possible that a dif- 
ferent measure of productivity would have 
showed different results. The results, how- 
ever, stron^y supported the hypothesis that 
employee satisfaction would be greater in the 
Autonomy condition. 


Organizational Change 

The persistence of trc^itional patterns 

The problem of getting organizat&ms to func- 
tion was in former times perceived as that of 
placing people who were legitimate leaders (by 
reason of noUe birth, for example) in charge 
of a task and giving them sufficient power in 
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the form of money, facilities, and personnel to 
accomplish it. As technology developed, it 
became apparent that leaders needed expertise, 
as well as prestige. During the middle-class 
revolution that began with the demise of 
feudalism, the world learned that organizational 
leaders did not need any special claim on legiti- 
macy, and that the necessary expertise could 
be learned. We now know that technical exper- 
tise is not enough, either, and that the effective 
leader of today must also understand human 
motivation and group processes if the organiza- 
tional undertaking is to succeed. Workers in 
the past had little choice about serving indus- 
trial organizations — the choice was literally that 
of working or starving. Workers today, how- 
ever, have more options. The hazards of not 
working are not as severe as they once were, 
and a worker who has any degree of skill is 
likely to have a choice of work opponunities. 
Once he is employed, he is in a position to 
control, through his union or through other 
means, the degree to which he commits himself 
to the job. He may go into business for himself, 
or join the Army, or go to school to prepare 
for a different type of work. The greater range 
of options that workers have today quite under- 
standably makes organizational management a 
more highly complex task than it was in former 
times. 

Organizational efficiency is also hampered by 
the fact that we have inherited a number of 
beliefs and behavior patterns from bygone and 
simpler days. These modes of thought and 
action lead managers to do things that work 
at cross purposes to the main goals and objec- 
tives of the organizations they head. The 
delegation of power, influence, and control 
down a pyramidal power structure (but never 
up) is one of them; the idea that subordinates 
will perform more efficiently and make fewer 
mistsikes if their duties are made highly specific 
is another. The belief that the main motivators 
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of employee productivity are economic and 
extrinsic is still another. Many inanagers today 
are psychologically sophisticated and are 
searching for ways to bring about changes that 
will make their organizations more effective, 
and the use of novel techniques on a trial- 
and-evaluation basis is increasing. In this sec- 
tion we discuss some of the newer techniques 
that are currently being used to bring about 
changes in organizations in the hope of making 
them more effective. 

Theory K and Theory Y 

These newer techniques have been made possi- 
ble by a reorientation that has been taking place 
in managerial circles for the last half century. 
The traditional, commonsense approach to 
organizational problems is typified by what 
Douglas McGregor (1960) called "Theory X." 
Theory X was based on the assumption that 
work is inherently distasteful to man, and that 
he must be bribed, cajoled, rewarded, or 
punished into doing it. The ideal organization, 
according to this assumption, is impersonal and 
functions without regard to the needs of 
individuals involved in its structure. Concepts 
of chain of command and specialization of function 
are consistent with this approach. 

McGregor’s Theory V holds that work is 
natural for man. In carrying out work-related 
functions, people can be expected to take on 
responsibilities voluntarily and thus find their 
places in an organization, whose structure they 
may then change as the need presents itself. 
Theory Y maintains, furthermore, that creative 
capacity is widely distributed in the general 
population. An organization should, therefore, 
enable its members to be creative and to con- 
tribute to iu development and function. 

In sum. Theory X is “hard-nosed," pessimis- 
tic, and struaure-bound, whereas Theory Y is 
humanistic, optimistic, and flexible, and is also 
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consistent with Maslow's ' eupsychian manage- 
ment/ that we mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter. 

The study conducted at the Hawthorne plant 
of the Western Electric Company, that we dis- 
cussed in Chapter 16, provided insights that led 
to the reformulation of management-employee 
relations consistent with Theory Y. The 
Hawthorne study showed that workers’ motiva- 
tional patterns were quite different from those 
traditionally hypothesized by management, that 
the social relations among the workers them- 
selves were an important factor in their 
behavior, and that communication between 
workers and management had an imponant 
beanng on morale and production 

A number of programs implementing these 
principles were put into operation during the 
years that followed the publication of results 
from the study during the middle 19^0 s These 
programs received special impetus during 
World War II, when a number of firms 
insututed human relations training for super- 
visors to keep morale at high levels, reduce 
absenteeism and turnover, and improve effi- 
ciency and production Most of these programs 
were never evaluated in any kind of controlled 
smdy, and it is thus difficult to determine 
whether they had any real effect The Interna- 
tional Harvester study discussed in Chapter 16 
raised some questions as to whether the typical 
**human relations program" is only a gesture on 
the part of top management or whether it is 
a sincere effort to modify the organizational 
structure The fact that top administrators and 
policy makers are exempt from so many of 
these programs also poses a question as to 
whether they are sincere As we pointed out 
in Chapter 16, foremen who spend time under- 
going special training in human relations, and 
who then return to work situations in which 
their supervisors are functioning in ways con- 
trary to what has been taught in the courses 


they have just completed, are understandably 
cynical about using the considerate patterns of 
behavior they have learned 

Not all the programs have tailed, however 
One evaluation study compared companies that 
had done a great deal to improve communica- 
tion between management and employees with 
those firms that had made much less effort Dif- 
ferences between the two groups of companies 
are suggested by the fact that “72^/ of the com- 
panies in the first group were making use of 
group discussion meetings and planned to make 
even greater use ip the future, whereas only 
49^1 of the second group were this 

method and only plannc 1 to expand the 

use of this method The piaciual valu of the 
more enlightened polic\ was shown the t let 
that companies in the first group win much 
less likely to have had a major or a muioi strike 
in the two years preceding the survt \ and were 
also more optimistic about their abiht\ to get 
along with unions (Opinion RcsTarih ( orp , 
1952) 

The United Steelworkers of America and 
steel companies instituted a Human Relations 
Committee as a way of improving communica 
non and reducing tension m contract negotia- 
tions The Committee ^wis tomposed of rep- 
resentatives of both labor and management and 
was given the task of resolving problems before 
official bargaining and contract negotiation 
began Meetings were designed to permit free 
exchange of information and opinion, facili- 
tated with rules like this one any member 
of the committee could change his mind on any 
subject at any time, and no jtatemenc made by 
a member could be brought ifp later to 
embarrass him when formal bargaining actually 
began As a result of improved coijbmunication 
and understanding, the Committee was able to 
eliminate much of the tension and hostility sur- 
rounding issues that had been repeated sources 
of dissension in previous years (Jones, 1965) 
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Group-decision method 

Many of the methods of improving communica- 
tion and morale make use of some version of 
group decision. A number of studies have 
shown that people are more likely to follow 
through on decisions that they have made as 
part of a group discussion than they are to fol- 
low the suggestions and exhortations of author- 
ity figures. Kurt Lewin (1965), for example, 
reported on studies concerned with such prob- 
lems as getting housewives to use cheaper cuts 
of meat during the shortages of World War II, 
to give their children more milk, and to supple- 
ment children’s diet with orange juice and Vita- 
min D additives. Housewives who listened to 
lectures by experts, or who were given 
individual personal instruction by an expert, 
were less likely to follow the prescribed 
behavior than were housewives who had par- 
ticipated in 25-minute group discussions deal- 
ing with the problem. Similar results were 
reported by Betty Wells Bond ( 1956) in getting 
women to follow certain practices with respect 
to early detection of cancer, and by Jacob 
Levine and John Butler (1952) in getting super- 
visors to change their standards of rating 
employees. 

The influence of group decision, as con- 
trasted with that of being told, evidently 
derives from a number of factors generated 
through group interaction. One factor is the 
persistence of the effect of group norms even 
after an individual has left the physical context 
of the group. This phenomenon was reported 
by Muzafer Sherif (1936) in his study of the 
autokinetic effect we discussed earlier and has 
also appeared in a number of other studies we 
reported. Another factor is that of active, as 
opposed to passive, participation in decision 
making. In the study of the effects of antismok- 
ing propaganda, it was shown that the person 
who played the role of the propagandist was 


much more likely to be affected by the propa- 
ganda than was his audience (Elms, 1966). It 
is quite possible that panicipation in a decision- 
making group has a somewhat similar effect on 
participants. 

Still another possible factor is a psychological- 
reactance type of response that occurs when 
individuals feel that their behavior is being 
restricted (Brehm, 1966). An individual who 
receives an order from a person of authority 
is aware that his options are fewer than 
they were before the order was given. It 
may be that the subordinate welcomes this type 
of limitation, particularly when he is confused 
and does not know which one of a number of 
options to choose. When he is not confused 
and wishes to explore and develop his options, 
however, he is likely to resent the arbitrary 
limitation on his freedom. 

A number of studies have explored the 
reasons why people are more likely to change 
their minds (and their behavior) after group dis- 
cussion. Any proposed change in behavior car- 
ries a psychological risk or threat, because the 
possibility of change raises anxieties and ten- 
sions. This threat potential is often sufficient 
to discourage the person who is trying to decide 
whether he will make the change. Discussion 
may enable people to reduce this anxiety some- 
what by spreading or diffusing the risk or 
responsibility for the change (Wallach, Kogan, 
& Bern, 1964). Salomon Rettig’s (1966) 
research suggests that discussion helps make 
the change more legitimate. A person who 
changes runs the risk of deviating from group 
norms, whereas if the group produces a new 
norm that incorporates the change, he avoids 
that risk and may actually reinforce his 
acceptance by the group by following the new 
norm. ^ 

Cognitive dissonance may also be a factor. 
A person who finds himself going along with 
the trend in a group discussion would be likely 
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to experience dissonance if he did not change 
his behavior to conform to the new direction, 
even though the new pattern of behavior is 
inconsistent with what he has done in the past. 
On the other hand, there is little dissonance 
if he merely sits and listens to an authority 
hgure tell him how he should behave. Any dis- 
sonance that might be created by that experi- 
ence can be easily resolved by explanations of 
why he has not followed the recommended 
technique in the past and will be unable to do 
it in the future. Such explanations may be 
voiced openly, or they may take the form of 
**excuses to oneself.** 

In spite of its considerable power, the group- 
decision method has not been used to any great 
extent by organizations interested in changing 
the attitudes and behavior of lower-echelon 
personnel, perhaps because of cenain natural 
limitations in the method. If it is used in its 
“pure** Lewinian form, the official convening 
the group discussion commits himself to abide 
by the members’ decisions. Few organizations 
wish to take the risk of standing by any decision 
that groups of low-status members are likely 
to make. A college instructor, for example, 
turned over to the students the task of assigning 
final grades in a seminar and then was shocked 
when they decided that every class member had 
earned an “A.” Not only was this not her 
evaluation of the work of the group, but it 
seemed to her that they had abdicated their 
responsibility to make valid judgments. She, 
therefore, rejected their decision and assigned 
the grades she thought they had earned. Th^ 
class was outraged and appealed to the adminis- 
tration. The administration upheld the instruc- 
tor, but the students still felt that the instructor 
had acted in bad faith. As word of the incident 
spread among the other students majoring in 
the field, the feeling grew that faculty members 
could not be trusted, and this, in turn, inter- 
fered with the relations between students and 
faculty. 


This example is drawn from academic life, 
but similar outcomes have resulted when per- 
sons in authority have tried to use the group- 
decision method with their subordinates with- 
out genuine awareness of what they were get- 
ting involved in. 

A second weakness of the group-decision 
method is the requirement that the group be 
small enough to enable members to become 
personally involved. This presents no problem 
for a work group of four to twelve persons, 
but as numbers exceed twelve or so, the possi- 
bility of a group decision involving all members 
is thereby diminished. Larger numbers can be 
involved through representation, of course, but 
this will work only when there is good com- 
munication between elected leaders and the 
rank and file. A number of nationwide strikes 
have been 'settled” at the top level, only to 
have the settlements rejected by local unions 
who felt that their leadership had "sold them 
out.” In such instances the social distance had 
^become so great that the rank and file no longer 
felt identified with their leadership. 

In spite of these shortcomings, group- 
decision technique is a powerful agent for 
organizational change, and one whose real 
potentialities are barely exploited as yet. 

T-groups, sensitivity trainings and 

therapy 

The years since World War II have seen a rapid 
increase in the number of organizations in the 
business, governmental, and educational world 
that have made use of what are galled T-groups 
(**T*’ stands for training). The T%roup is a kind 
of extension of the group-dedTsion approach 
and makes use of another of LeWin*s concepts: 
group dynamics. T-groups had their real start 
in 1947, when the National Training Lab- 
oratories started holding summer training ses- 
sions at Bethel, Maine, for people interested 
in improving their effectiveness in groups. T- 
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groups consist of from ten to sixteen people, 
plus one or two trainers, who meet together 
for an hour and a half to two hours, every day 
for two or three weeks. They have no ^enda, 
structure, tasks, or procedural rules, but, 
instead, improvise as they go along. The pur- 
poses of T-groups as they have now evolved 
ate those of helping members become aware 
of the effect others’ behavior has on them and 
that their behavior has on others, learning to 
understand and to respond to the behavior and 
attempts at communication of others, and, 
above all increasing the empathy of the partici- 
pants. Inasmuch as empathy consists of the abil- 
ity to be aware of the feelings and attitudes 
of other p'*«‘r'e, such learning depends a great 
deal on the sensitivity one has developed 
toward others. 

As T-group members meet and experience 
a group situation that totally lacks structure and 
direction, they struggle and flounder in a series 
of attempts to create structure and meaning. 
As this process continues, the trainers com- 
ment from time to time on the way in which 
members interact with one another, on the 
extent to which they are communicating freely 
or not, on attempts to dominate or escape from 
the group, and the like. 

Persons who have participated in sensitivity 
training maintain this experience has enabled 
them to learn more effective ways of relating 
to others. They point out that it has taught them 
to understand better what others are trying to 
say, how and when feelings are hurt, why others 
annoy them, and so forth. Presumably, this 
experience and this understanding help them 
to be more effective as participants in an organi- 
zatioo composed of other human beings. The 
difficulty — and Katz and Kahn (IS^) point this 
out-^is that T-group members go back into 
organizational environments that have not 
chaitged and that tend to reshape them in the 
old mtdds. T-gtoups, therefore, seem more 
likely lo hdip individuals than organizations. 
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Ifus problem has been approached by the 
method of having all the members of work 
teams, often including people from levels of 
power and authority, participate in sensitivity 
training. Although there are advantages in this 
approach, there are also problems. One is that 
on-the-job relationships may be transferred to 
the group and, instead of being explored in an 
accepting and understanding way, actually 
operate to inhibit free discussion and evalua- 
tion. Another risk is that of revealing highly 
personal information that is so charged with 
tension that work relationships are worsened 
instead of improved. Under proper direction, 
however, many of these pitfalls can be avoided. 

After reviewing the fairly voluminous 
research on T-group methods, John P. Cambell 
and Marvin D. Dunnette (1968) concluded that 
the assumption made by many that T-group 
methods have positive value for organizations 
rests on shaky ground: it can be neither con- 
firmed nor disconfirmed. Researchers find it a 
technique that is not easily evaluated. As an 
enterprise, it is strongly humanistic and even 
existential in its philosophy, and most of the 
evidence appears to be an^dotal. Some T- 
group leaders are inclined to reject the need 
for external criteria of effectiveness, stating that 
it is how the individual ^/r at the end of the 
experience that matters, rather than his 
increased productivity as an employee. Camp- 
bell and Dunnette answer this argument by not- 
ing that it is "inappropriate to claim that a pro- 
gram has utility for accomplishing organizational 
goals and then to justify such a statement on 
existential grounds” ]p. 102]. 

Still another problem with T-gtoup and 
other types of human resources development 
is that top management is often exempted from 
psychological intervention. As a result, organi- 
zational polijHes and psychological climate 
(which are likely to be basic n> many of the 
mterpersonal problems between organization 
members) do not change. In other words, what- 
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ever poceudal mdue teosithrity tniniog nuiy 
heve is secioiisly impuied if top mansgenient 
cootiaues to bdtsve in that are andthedcal 

to the philosophy underlying T-group work. 

Sensidvtty training has also been attempted 
in odber countries. It has, for example, been 
introduced eqierimentally in Eastern Nigeria, 
under the auspices of the Ford Foundation, and 
in Japan as well. One study evaluadng the effect 
of T-groi4>s on Japanese businessmen shows 
that in spite of traditional Japanese restraints, 
sensidvity training nevertheless had posidve 
difect. One of the obiecdves of such training 
is the attainment of “openness” — an unin- 
hibited, natural willingness to reveal one's feel- 
ings. Pretraining measures showed that Japan- 
ese, as might be expected, are considerably less 
“open” than Americans are with their wives and 
whh others when it comes to discussing per- 
sonal problems, job success, posidve feelings, 
and negative feelings. After sensidvity training, 
however, Japanese subjects had made more 
progress toward openness dian a comparable 
group Americans had (Massarik, 1965). 

Recent years have also seen a repid growth 
in the number of “encounter groups” of various 
types, which have a more frankly therapeutic 
aim than sensidvity training. Such groups func- 
tion in ways similar to T-groups, except that 
they are more ambitious. Merely becoming 
sensidve to others and their needs is not 
enough; they also attempt to promote a greater 
degree of self-understanding, self-integration, 
and “authenticity," to use one word that mem- 
bers of such groups frequendy employ to 
describe dieir objeedves. 

Such therqiy groups are similar in some ways 
to T-groups, but they are concerned with mote 
fondamental aspeco of individual adjustment, 
rather than with the individual’s interaction 
with othets. They have been used to help 
leocieot groups of co-workers within organiza- 
dontd ftameworks, as for example, an engineer- 
ing end metals concern in England, whose ther- 


tqiy groups were supervised by constdtants 
from the Tavistock Insdtute in London 
(Jacques, 1951). Unless therapy can be inte- 
grated with the problems and structure of endre 
organizations, however, it seems to be of 
limited value in bringing abotu organizational 
change. A number of management consultant 
firms have attempted to facilitate the process 
of change by providing counseling services for 
top-management personnel and then working 
down the power structure, gradually involving 
people at each succeeding level in therapeude 
“encounter” groups. Although this approach 
has promise, there is a lack of evidence as to 
whether the method has any long-range effects. 

As of the present writing, research from a 
number of different studies suggests that 
organizations can be strengthened and made 
more efFeedve if ways can be found to involve 
people in decisions that affect them and to open 
up two-way channels of communication. The 
devices that have been tried so far seem largely 
piecemeal. It is possible that if starts are made 
at the top of the organizational power structure 
to introduce new approaches to human rela- 
tions, the organizadonal chmate can be changed 
in such a way as to make therapeutic and sen- 
sitivity training endeavors worthwile. Organiza- 
tions, even large ones, possess the power to 
serve society and provide satisfacdons for those 
who work within their structure, bur much 
must be done to humanize them if they are 
to reach the fullest extent of that potential. 

Summary 

Organizadons are social devices for accomplish- 
ing some stated purpose effictgndy through 
group means and are the result bf interacdon 
among people, the need to accodiplish some- 
thiug, and leadership. Ofganizations may also 
be conceived of as <^n systems having inputs, 
transformadon processes, and outputs. Sdll 
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another concept is that of organizations as sys- 
tems of interdependent social roles or clusters 
of activities. One type of organization is the 
bureaucracy, a much-criticized type of institu- 
tion, but one that is essential in a complex soci- 
ety. The major types of organizations are pro- 
ductive or economic, maintenance, adaptive, 
and managerial or political. Factories, farms, 
and mines are examples of productive- 
economic organizations; schools, churches, 
and hospitals, ot maintenance organizations: 
research institutes and universities, of adaptive 
organizations; and political parties, labor 
unions, professional societies, and the state 
itself, of managerial-political organizations. 
Some organizations perform functions in 
several of these categories. 

If organizations are to be effective, they must 
satisfy the psychological needs of their mem- 
bers and employees, as well as accomplish the 
purposes for which they were organized. 
Managers, proprietors, technical workers, and 
professional workers arc generally better able 
to obtain satisfactions from their employment 
than are clerical, sales, and unskilled workers. 
The former type of organization member or 
employee is more likely to mention rewards 
that are variously described as “intrinsic" or 
"ego" satisfactions (personal involvement, self- 
expression, responsibility, achievement) in con- 
nection with the job, whereas the latter t>pe 
of employee is more likely to mention extrinsic 
satisfactions (pay, working conditions, social 
relations on the job, and security). These two 
types of rewards are termed "motivation" and 
"hygiene" by Herzberg. The high value given 
motivation rewards by many workers, par- 
ticularly at high status levels, is contrary to com- 
mon sense, which holds that the chief objective 
in working is that of obtaining economic reward 
— money. Even high status employees have dis- 
satisfactions, however. One survey of managers 
in a number of different countries shows that 
the need most likely to go unsatisfied is the 
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need for self-actualization (opportunity for per- 
sonal growth, self-fulfillment, and accomplish- 
ment). The most satisfied managers are in Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, and the leasf satisfied 
managers are in Italy and India. 

Theorists point out that the most significant 
rewards in working are those to be found in 
the work itself, rather than in the social rela- 
tionships in the work situation. This formula- 
tion favors the task-oriented individual, as con- 
trasted with the interaction-oriented and the 
self-onented individual. Members of discussion 
groups are more comfortable with interaction- 
oriented individuals, but find the task-oriented 
individual to be more helpful. The self-oriented 
individual is the least effective group member 
of the three types. 

The higher the status of a member of an 
organization, the freer he feels to initiate com- 
munication; however, such freedom does not 
imply a corresponding degree of receptivity. 
Low-status people who are denied the right to 
communicate with higher-status people may 
react by sabotaging the organization's opera- 
tions in subtle or obvious ways; becoming 
engaged in interesting activities unrelated to 
their tasks; or displacing hostility on scape- 
goats. Overachievers in industrial organizations 
often become scapegoats. 

The larger the organization, the more com- 
plex are its communication problems, and the 
lower Its productive efficiency and worker satis- 
faction. Large size is also associated with high 
rates of absenteeism, employee turnover, labor 
disputes, and accidents. One study shows that 
a sales manager's success in influencing his 
salesmen is positively correlated with their abil- 
ity to influence him. A major problem in 
organizations is that of integrating subgroups 
into the larger prganizational group. Individuals 
occupying positions at the middle-management 
level play crucial roles in this linkage and are 
successful to the extent that they can represent 
the interests of subgroups to top management 
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and the mceretts of management to subgroup 
floembers. A comparative study of hierarchical 
(centralized) and autonomous (decentralized) 
structures in a large organization showed no 
difference in economy of operation over an 
eighteen-month trial period, but employee 
sadsfection declined in the hierarchical condi- 
tion and increased in the autonomous condi- 
tion. 

Workers today have more options and hence 
more freedom than they used to. This has 
increased the complexity of the task faced by 
ocganizadons and calls for changes in attitudes 
and new techniques of management. The 
development of these newer techniques has 
been fecilitated by the emergence of what 
McGregor called llieory Y. Theory X holds 
that work is inherently distasteful to man; 
hence, he has to be manipulated through 
rewards, punishment, and structure to perform 
k. This is the traditional viewpoint that is con- 
sistent with common sense. Theory Y holds 
duu work is a natural activity for man and that 
through it he is able to become creadve and 
responsible. Theory Y was anticipated in the 
Hawthorne experiment that led to the wide- 
spread introduction of new techniques of man- 
agement. The Western Electric study led to the 
widespread introduction of programs of human 
relations training, but the International Harves- 
ter study raised questions as to whether limiting 
inch programs to middle management has any 
real effect on employee relations or produc- 


tion. Efforts made to improve communication 
thronghout the organization have produced 
positive results, according to one survey. <^- 
ting people involved in a group-decision pro- 
cess may be a useful way of bringing about 
organizational change, because such decisions 
are more likely to be carried out by participants 
than decisions made by top management and 
communicated to subordinates. One problem 
with group decisions is that management may 
not wish to abide by the group's decision. 
Another is that decision-making groups must 
be small enough to permit the involvement of 
members. 

A type of group that has attracted wide- 
spread attention is the T group, which sets itself 
the task of helping members find more effec- 
tive ways of working and interacting with 
others, with particular emphasis on the affec- 
tive aspects of interpersonal relationships. 
Although the evidence favoringjhese methods 
is quite persuasive, most of it is anecdotal and 
difficult to evaluate systematically. One prob- 
lem is that members go back into organizational 
environments that tend to reshape them in the 
old molds. If top management can be involved 
in such training, however, there is a chance that 
the psychological climate of the entire organiza- 
tion may be changed for the better. Therapy 
groups are similar in methodology to T groups, 
but they are more ambitious and attempt to 
bring about fundamental changes in die emo- 
tional life of participants. 
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Aggression, like most of the concepts we have , 
discussed in this book, leads itself to a variety 
of definitions. Psychiatrists Marshall F. GUula 
and David N. Daniels (1969) describe it 
broadly as “the entire spectrum of assenive, 
intrusive, and attacking behaviors,” and point 
out that this definition includes “overt and 
covert attacks, such defamatory acts as sarcasm, 
self-directed attacks, and dominance behavior,” 
as well as “such assertive behaviors as forceful 
and determined attempts to master a task or 
accomplish an act” [p. 396]. The form of 
aggression that concerns us the most is, of 
course, violence, which is a form of destructive 
aggression that involves inflicting of "physical 
danwge on persons or property (since property 
is so often symbolically associated with the 
self)” [p. 396]. 
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lo diis chiqpter we shall be primarily con- 
cerned with a somewhat narrower concept of 
aggression — that is, aggression as it is intention- 
ally eiqyressed in actions against others, espe- 
ckdly in its more violent and antisocial forms. 
It is welt to keep in mind, however, that aggres- 
siveness may be expressed in harmless or even 
in prosocial ways and that it is often difficult 
to identify it or to distinguish it from its other 
forms. 

Movement toward, away from, or against 

others 

There are, as Karen Homey (1943) once 
pointed out, three basic ways in which we can 
relate to others: we can move toward them, 
away from them, or against them. Homey was 
writing about modes of dealing with interper- 
sonal disturbances, but the scheme works 
equally well for any kind of human relationship. 
We have tended to stress the "toward” type 
of movement in this book so far — the kind of 
behavior which is based on social amotion and 
die need for affiliation (n Aff) and which 
expresses itself in such phenomena as interac- 
tion orientation, cohesiveness, cooperation, 
and consideration, because this is the primary 
direction in social behavior. 

Social systems are held together by people’s 
desires to move toward one another, and move- 
ments away from or against others are per- 
ceived as potential threats to the social order. 
We have noted how competition and other 
forms of self-oriented behavior are perceived 
as deviant by groups with any degree of cohe- 
stveness. Movement against others is likely to 
call for more severe measures, because it poses 
an even greater threat to the group. Another 
reason why groups are threatened by move- 
ments away from or against others is the possi- 
bility diat such behavior may be contagious and 
may start a trend that will eventually destroy 
die group. A high degree of srif-centeredness 


on the part of group members may even lead 
to panic in stress situations, as has been shown 
in a number of catastrophes. 

There are times, of course, when movement 
against others may contribute to the cohesive- 
ness of a group. Competition that pits one 
group against another may, as we have noted, 
increase cohesiveness within the context of the 
groups themselves, and the heightened morale 
that appears during the early stages of a war 
is sometimes perceived as so desirable that 
many a shaky government has become involved 
in armed conflict as a way of drumming up 
popular support. 

Movements toward, away from, and against 
others may also be perceived as reactions to 
danger, imminent injury or destruction, mean- 
inglessness, discontinuities between expecta- 
tion and reality — situations that psychologists 
refer to collectively as "threat.” Indeed, most 
negative emotions may be (Jbaracterized in 
terms of the kind of behavior that individuals 
• believe is appropriate in the face of the threat. 
A person who perceives his course of action 
as that of moving away from the source of the 
threat may be said to be afraid, anxious, or 
panicky, whereas a person who perceives his 
course of action as that of moving against the 
source of the threat may be said to be angry, 
enraged, or irritated. Movement toward the 
source of the threat would, in the sense that 
Homey uses the word, be a denial that the 
threat is actually a threat. 

Hostility and aggression 

Movement against others is,-as |ire have pointed 
out previously, generally discouraged by mem- 
bers of social systems, unlesf it is directed 
against sources of threat to the group itself. 
Such behavior is commonly described as 
“hostile” or “aggressive.” The term "hostile” is 
generally used to characterixe the atdtudinal 
background of the behavior, whereas the term 
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“aggressive” usually refers to the act of moving 
against another person or object. Arnold H. 
Buss (1961), in his review of theory and 
research dealing with aggression, defines “ag- 
gression" as “a mponse that delivers noxious 
stimuli to another orgfsntsm" (p. l)and “hostility” 
as “an attitudinal response that endures: an 
implicit verbal response involving negative feelings 
(ill will) and negative evaluations of people and 
events" (p. 12). 

Aggression, according to the theory devel- 
oped by John Dollard and others (1939), is the 
result of frustration. More specifically, "an 
interference with the occurrence of an 
.instigated goal-response at its proper time in 
the behavior sequence" (frustration) leads to a 
“sequence of behavior, the goal-response to 
which is the injury of the person toward whom 
it is directed,” (aggression). The Dollard theory 
has stimulated much research in hostility and 
aggression (Berkowitz, 1938). Although it is 
widely accepted by psychologists as a theoreti- 
cal framework, it has also been criticized as 
being too limited. For one thing, as Buss points 
out, it conceives of aggression as occurring only 
in the presence of anger and thus neglects a 
whole class of aggressive responses. For 
another, aggressive actions might well be 
directed toward and reinforced by the acquisi- 
tion of some reward (such as money) and not 
toward injuring the victim. 

In a later review, Leonard Berkowitz (1963) 
states that the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
should be altered in at least three ways. First, 
the emotion that results from frustration 
(anger), does not necessarily result in aggres- 
sion, but creates only a readiness for aggressive 
acts. Second, even with diis readiness to act 
aggressively, aggression will not occur unless 
there are suit^le cues available, as, for 
instance, stimuli that are associated with the 
present or previous instigators of anger. Third, 
instead of postulating that all aggression 
“presupposes that the existence of frustration," 


we now know instead that appropriate cues may 
lead to aggressive behavior when previously 
learned aggressive habits are aroused. These 
habits can be learned without the learner neces- 
sarily being frustrated. The work of Bandura 
and Walters (1963), for example, shows that 
subjects can acquire aggressive habits merely 
by observing the behavior of an aggressive 
model. 

Harry Kaufmann (1970) criticizes the formu- 
lations of Dollard and Miller and Buss, as well 
as the type of broad definition used by Gilula 
and Daniels, with which we began this chapter, 
by saying that they generally include too much. 
The definition of aggression he prefers, which 
is the one we shall follow, is one that includes 
behavior that (a) is directed against another 
individual (or individuals), and (b) expresses the 
intention or desire to inflict injury. Althoui^ 
this meaning excludes fantasy aggression and 
actions against nonhuman objects, the behavior 
it covers is the type that recognized 

by anyone as being “aggressive.” 

Biological bases of agression 

It is a maner of some controversy among 
behavioral scientists as to whether we are 
biologically organized to behave in hostile or 
in accepting ways toward others. Ashley Mon- 
tagu (1933), an anthropologist, claims that the 
basic drives in man, as well as in the lower ant- 
mals, are positive and accepting, leading to pat- 
terns of affiliation and cooperation. Konrad 
Lorenz (1966) tends to follow the direction 
indicated by Sigmund Freud’s (1933) "death 
wish,” and proposes not only that man and the 
other mammals have aggressive instincts, but 
that aggression has a certain utilitarian value. 
Some clinical psychologists are inclined to favor 
the Freudian position that both destructive and 
creative instincts motivate man’s behavior, 
whereas others prefer an orthogenic point of 
view, namely, tiut basic drives ate positive and 
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that organisms will develop in healthy, positive 
ways, unless prevented from doing so by severe 
environmental stress (Rogers, 1951; Combs Sl 
Snygg, 1959). 

It may be well to examine what constitutes 
environmental stress. One obvious possibility 
is the experience of being attacked by an 
aggressor. The usual reaction to this is that of 
retaliation, a defensive response that can be 
explained as an adaptive one, motivated by the 
individual's need to keep his person and prop* 
erty — his perceived self — ^intact. On the sur- 
face, such a response might be considered to 
be normal and hence instinctive. Such a formu- 
lation does not, however, explain why victims 
often retaliate afier the event, when the aggres- 
sor is no longer threatening and may even be 
powerless. Still another problem lies in the vic- 
tim’s interpretation of the situation. Some 
individuals are ever ready to determine that 
they are o r have been the object of aggression 
and ever eagl^o retaliate. There are other vic- 
tims who are slow to react to even the most 
blatant attacks. The research by and 

Madsen (1972), that we described in Chapter 
1 1, showed that Mexican children in a rural area 
were characteristically passive and made no 
attempt to defend their propeny when others 
made aggressive gestures, whereas American 
children were not only ready to defend what 
was theirs, but also took apparent pleasure in 
depriving another child of his possessions, even 
when there was no personal gain on their part. 

Aggressive reactions to invasions of personal 
territory also seem to be instinctive at first 
glance. We noted in our discussion of prox- 
emkrs in Chapter 12 that there are cultural dif- 
ferences with respect to what is perceived as 
the distance acceptable between two individu- 
als in face-to-face contact. Irrespective of what- 
ever interpersonal distance a culture sets as 
being normal, there is universal agreement that 
attempts to exceed those limits and to come 
closer to a person are likely to be perceived 


by him as an expression of intimacy or aggres- 
siveness. Inasmuch as an individual’s intimate 
relations are generally limited to a select few, 
invasions of private space on the part of others 
are likely to be considered as attempts to ag- 
gress. Indeed, experiments and field studies, as 
well as everyday experience, show that intru- 
sions into what an individual has staked out or 
marked as his personal territory are likely to 
evoke defensive responses on his part (Sommer 
8c Becker, 1969). Observation of larger groups, 
like gangs, tribes, and nations, also confirms the 
tendency to react with aggression to invasion 
of what a group regards as its territory. 

If invasion of territory is likely to trigger ag- 
gressive instincts, one would expect that over- 
crowding would lead to marked increases in 
aggression. A study by Yukimaru Susiyama 
(1967) does indicate that high density among 
bands of wild monkeys leads to a general break- 
down in their social order, cpupled with 
extreme'aggressive behavior; and research by 
Jqhn B. Calhoun (1962) shows that aggressive- 
ness is increased by overcrowding among rats. 
Although aggressiveness can occur among 
overcrowded animals, this does not mean that 
it is the usual response. Calhoun’s (1966) rats 
were more likely to respond with apathy and 
withdrawal to overcrowding. Indeed, what 
research studies on overcrowding generally 
show with respect to both man and animals is 
that it leads to increases in a variety of patholo- 
gical forms of behavior, of which extreme 
aggressiveness is only one (Galle, Gove, 8c 
McPherson, 1972). Although t|ie idea that 
aggression is an instinctual response to per- 
ceived invasions of territorial boundaries is an 
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attractive one on common-sense grounds, it has 
to be quaiihed to such a degree asito raise ques- 
tions about whether it really is universal and 
hence instinctual. There are, furthermore, a 
number oi* examples of aggression that cannot 
be explained io terms of an eagerness to defend 
either one’s person or one’s territory. 
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The position we have taken in this book is 
that the major trends in human social behavior 
are learned and are not instinctive. This posi- 
tion does not rule out the possibility that man 
is biologically predisposed to behave in certain 
ways and that differences in aggressive ten- 
dencies may be genetically determined. As we 
noted in Chapter 9, for example, aggressiveness 
and venturesomeness appear to be more 
characteristic of male primates, whereas social- 
izing responses appear to be more characteristic 
of female primates. Man's capacity for learning, 
however, leads him to develop a wide variety 
of responses to threatening situations. 
Although we can theorize that anger and ag- 
gression .ire ’astinctive responses to frustration, 
we can also observe that individuals and cul- 
tures differ markedly in terms of (a) what they 
perceive as frustration; (b) how they react to 
a perceived frustration; (c) how they deal with 
anger, if that is their response to the frustration 
they perceive; and {J) the form of their aggres- 
sion, if that is the way they elect to express 
their anger. 


Origins and Forms of Aggression 

Aggression, irrespective of whether it is biolo- 
gically determined or socially induced, is a 
potential threat to the structure and goals of 
society and its members. Hence, it becomes 
important to note what steps might be taken 
to bring about the kind of learning that weakens 
or rechannels aggressive behavior and its 
underlying motives. 

The perception of threat in infancy and 
childhood 

Neonates respond with crying to unpleasant 
changes in their immediate physical environ- 
ment. At this point, it is difficult to determine 
whether their typical reactions are fear or 


anger. By the time they are about six months 
old, however, fear and anger responses can be 
differentiated (Bridges, 1932). At about 8 or 
9 months, they begin to be more aware of 
remote sources of threat, for it is at this time 
that they begin to show fear of strangers. H. 
R. Schaffer (1966) found that female infants 
showed the usual pattern of being more respon- 
sive to social situations than males, for they 
reached this developmental milestone at the 
mean age of 33 weeks, in contrast to the mean 
for males of 37 weeks. 

As the infant develops, he tends to lose this 
fear of strangers (although this differs from one 
culture to another) and normally finds novel 
situations and encounters increasingly attrac- 
tive, providing the threat potential is minimal, 
of course. Although there are a number of 
explanations for this trend of development, one 
probability is that novelty, as we noted in Chap- 
ter 2, is stimulating and arousing. Excitement, 
within reasonable limits, has positive value for 
most children in most urbanized cultures. If 
novelty carries with it a suggestion of threat, 
it may be even more interesting. 

It is this positive value that becomes attached 
to arousal which probably underlies the interest 
that fantasy expressions of aggression, violence, 
and other forms of threat have for children. 
This interest appears almost as soon as children 
can talk. Louise Bates Ames (1966) conducted 
an exploratory study of stories told by pre- 
school children at the Gesell Institute Guid- 
ance Nursery School in New Haven, Conn., 
and found that themes of violence pre- 
dominated for all ages (two to five years) and 
for both sexes. Inasmuch as most of these chil- 
dren were from upper-middle-class families, it 
cannot be said that their lives had been marked 
by exposure to an unusual number of grim and 
shocking evertfs. Some of Ames' data, reported 
in Figure 18-1, show that themes of violence 
predominate and follow a curvilinear trend, 
starting at 64% at age 2 and ending the pte- 
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Figure 18-1. Percentages of various themes in stories told by preschool 
children at various ages (Ames, 1966). (The percentages at any given age 
may add up to more than 100%, because a given story could show more than 
one theme — that is, it could contain a theme of violence and a friendly 
theme as well.) 


school period with 78% at age Boys are more 
likely to express violent themes in their stories 
from 3 years of onward. The proportion 
of kind ot friendiy themes drops during the 
age span covered by the report, with boys 
reporting consistently fewer of these themes 
dian girls, although the difference between the 
sexes diminishes toward the end of the period. 
Themes involving death tend to increase during 
the period, with girls reporting more of such 
themes at first, and boys surpassing them 
toward the end of the period. In general, boys' 
themes tended to be more violenr and less 
friendly than those of girls. This was par- 
tknbuly true during the later stages of the 
developmental period. 


The stimulus value of violence and 
aggression in adulthood 

Interest in violence and aggression continues 
into the adult years. There are many everyday 
examples of the ability of violent stimuli to 
attract our attention. A stormy st^ that is break- 
ing up a stranded ship is more ipteresting than 
a quiet sea. Observe how quickljjr people gather 
around the scene of an accidei^t, or how they 
drop everything to go to a fire. We often com- 
plain that newsp^ters print only bad news and 
seldom print ^e good things that happen to 
people, but the prominent place given bad 
news merely confirms the faa that readers find 
bad news mote interesting and hence more 
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attractive: And murder mysteries and other 
tales of violence outsell love stories and t>oetty 
many times over. 

Tbe ^ect of the culture on aggression 

and violence 

In urbanized societies, members of lower-class 
groups tend to display more direa physical ag- 
gression than the middle-class people. This dif- 
ference is multicausal. Its causes can be found 
in the fact that middle-class individuals tend to 
deal with frustrations symbolically and to feel 
anxious and guilty about hostile behavior. 
Because agg't'ssion is deplored by middle-class 
people, they have worked out a number of 
social devices — discussion, arbitration, nego- 
dadon — to resolve interpersonal differences. 
Tbe same devices are also available to lower- 
class people, but they are less likely to be aware 
of what it takes to use them. Funhermore, 
impulsivicy is not regarded highly by most 
middle-class people; it has a higher value in the 
lower classes. Unfortunately, impulsivity works 
both ways: on the one hand, it leads to warmer 
expressions of positive feeling, but on the other 
hand, it also leads to loss of temper and often 
to violence. 

The most obvious difference between lower- 
and middle-class environments is, of course, 
economic. The fact that resources of all kinds 
are in short supply in poor neighborhoods 
increases the probability of interpersonal con- 
flict among lower-class individuals. During 
times of business recession, however, the rate 
for violent crime tends to drop, instead of rise, 
as common sense would suggest. Leonard Ber- 
kowita (1972) accounts for this puzzling trend 
in terms of the comparisons that unemployed 
members of lower-class communities make 
between themselves and their employed 
neighbors. During periods of business expan- 
sion, the unemployed lower-class individual 
cannot help but note that his employed 
neighbor is better off than he is* Such invidious 


comparisons increase psychological and social 
tensions, and thus make interpecsonal aggres- 
sion and violence all the more probable. During 
times of business recession, the relative differ- 
ence between the employable and the unem- 
ployable narrows, there is less jealousy, and 
fewer violent crimes are committed. 

Differences in child-rearing methods may 
also lead to different attitudes toward aggres- 
sion. We have noted that lower-class members 
learn to be more tolerant of aggression than 
middle-class members, but even within the 
middle class there is a considerable degree of 
variation. One study using male college stu- 
dents, all presumably middle class, took place 
under conditions in which the subjects were 
led to expect punishment (electric shock) for 
failures, reward (cash payment) for successes, 
or information (being told whether a response 
was “right” or “wrong”) for successes or 
failures. The task they would be tested on, they 
were told, would involve their memorizing 
vocabulary words in an artificial language, 
Esperanto. Before the experiment began, how- 
ever, they were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
rating the instructor who was to give them the 
test and who would presumably shock them, 
reward them, or inform them of their failures 
or successes, depending on the experimental 
condition that would prevail for the subjects 
in question. They also filled out questionnaires 
asking for ratings of themselves and of “typical” 
university students. At this point, the experi- 
ment terminated. 

When the questionnaire replies of the sub- 
jects were scored, it appeared that students 
who described their parents' child-rearing 
methods as democratic tended to identify with 
their instructor best under the reward - 
and-information conditions, whereas those 
whose parents were more restrictive and 
authoritarian identified best under the punish- 
ment condition. The experimenters concluded 
that their results supported the idea chat 
individuals reared in an authoritarian acmes- 
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phere would, as adults, be more inclined to 
identify with aggressors, whereas' those who 
had been reared in democratic environments 
would be more inclined to identify with author- 
ity figures who were supportive and benign 
(Baxter, Lerner, Sc Miller, 1965). 

Imtiftitionalized and personalized forms 
of aggression 

It would be well, at this point, to note that there 
are at least two major varieties of interpersonal 
and intergroup aggression. One type is 
institutionalized aggression, aggression that has 
the sanction of the group or society, usually, 
but not always, because the target is perceived 
as some kind of a threat. Under this heading 
would be included the punishment of law- 
breakers. Punishment may cover everything 
from death and torture to public reprimand, 
and its severity will depend on the norms and 
values of the society on whose behalf the pen- 
alty is exacted. Although the stated motive for 
such punishment is a desire to reform the 
deviant and to discourage the deviaiicy of 
others, there is little doubt but that retaliation 
is an imponant underlying motive. This ele- 
ment appears in such frequently heard state- 
ments as *'He must pay his debt to society;" 
"He bad it coming to him; he got what he de- 
served;" and "I hope they throw the book at 
him.*' The point here, however, is that a penalty 
exacted in the form of punishment for a law- 
breaker is a form of socially legitimized aggres- 
sion, because it is directed against an individual 
with intent to injure him in some way — ^physi- 
cally, psychologically, or socially. This is not 
to raise questions regarding the morality, 
desirability, or effectiveness of punishment, but 
merely to note that it is a form of aggression. 

Some forms of institutionalized aggression 
are considered legitimate only in a limited way. 
Looting and burning may appear to be an 
appropriate form of aggression to bands of 
irregulars in the jungles and mountains of 


underdeveloped countries. As far as they are 
concerned, such behavior is both institu- 
tionalized and legitimate. The majority of the 
population, however, probably denies the 
legitimacy of the institution the irregulars rep- 
resent, as well as the actions they perform. The 
shooting of looters by policemen during a riot 
is seen as illegitimate and unwarranted aggres- 
sion by the looters, who reject society and its 
institutions, but the society on whose behalf 
the police are acting may view their actions as 
legitimate, appropriate, and proper defense of 
its institutions. 

Warfare is another example of institu- 
tionalized aggression. The people of a country 
that attacks or invades another, harasses its 
nationals, or destroys its property generally 
believe that it is acting legitimately in defense 
of its institutions. The other country is likely 
to believe otherwise. Fortunately, most interna- 
tional aggression does not reach^the drastic 
level of warfare. Instead, countries reson to 
su<;h watered-down and institutionalized forms 
of aggression as angry speeches by heads of 
state, economic sanctions, treaties with other 
nations, and protective tariffs. 

The second type of aggression is person- 
alized. It ranges from murder and mayhem to 
angry words. The more severe forms are for- 
bidden by law, but some rather vigorous forms, 
like boxing and wrestling, are permitted and 
even encouraged in our culture. 

The chief difference between institution- 
alized and personalized forms of aggression, as 
' far as the more severe forms are ^concerned, 
lies in the attitudes and feelings (|f members 
of society. The individual who con|mits an ag- 
gressive act that has been legitimized by society 
may be praised and rewarded, may ^1 no guilt 
at all, and may even feel virtuous, tiis behavmr 
is perceived as that of defending society and 
its institutions and is thus consistent with 
society's norn^. The individual who engages in 
an equally violent form of aggression for per- 
sonal reasons will, on the other hand, be 
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regarded as an enemy of society. His behavior 
has not been legitimized and is perceived as 
counternorm, deviant, and reprehensible. The 
difference is a perceptual one, but the percep- 
tion takes place within the frame of reference 
and the mores of the society concerned. 


Prejudice and Intergroup Hostility 

The nature of prejudice 

The norms a society develops determine not 
only how much hostility can be openly ex- 
pressed, bur also what forms it can take. The 
more complex the society, the more likely it 
is to insist that hostility be expressed symboli- 
cally, rather than directly. In our society, hostil- 
ity may be sublimated," to use the Freudian 
term, by being worked off through competitive 
sports and games, hard physical work, problem- 
solving endeavor, or competitive enterprise. 
Latent hostility is often expressed toward cer- 
tain groups in the form of prejudiced actions. 
For example, a society may use the police to 
harass groups of teenagers whose choice of 
dress or leisure-time activities is at variance 
with the norms of the adult culture. 

In Chapter 12 we cited research by Amir 
(1969) that outlined bases for intergroup prej- 
udice. Briefly stated, they include competition 
between groups, mutual disapproval of values 
and behavior patterns, differences in group 
status, and interaction that results in frustra- 
tion. Here is how prejudice operates to 
facilitate aggression: 

1. Society, some segment of society, or its 
agents designates some readily identifiable 
group as an appropriate target and as a suitable 
object for hostility and/or aggression. 

2. The target group should be different in 
some way that the prejudiced groups believes 
to be significant and inferior:, poor, young, 
nonwhite, female, members of an unpopular 


religious faith, homosexual, foreign, or what- 
ever. 

3. Members of the target group should col- 
lectively or individually appear vulnerable in 
some way. 

4. Stereotyped beliefs which support the 
negative attitudes toward members of the tar- 
get group are learned, usually during child- 
hood. 

5. Hostile attitudes and/or behavior assume 
a degree of legitimacy and constitute an 
institutionalized form of aggression, thus free- 
ing the individual from the need to feel guilty. 

6. Society generally provides some kind of 
channel in the form of more-or-less sanctioned 
behavior that facilitates the expression of hos- 
tility toward the target persons. Depending on 
the norms of the society and the situation 
involved, modes of expressing prejudice may 
range from social isolation of the target persons 
to lynching or otherwise exterminating them. 

The points we have listed obviously apply 
to the behavior of dominant groups toward 
nonwhite minorities in Western societies. 
Many of them are poor and uneducated and 
hence lack the means to protect themselves 
from exploitation and harassment. Aggression 
is often expressed in symbolic ways, as through 
the use of pejorative language ("nigger," 
"greaser," "spick," etc.) or exclusion from 
employment and housing. 

People who are chronically bitter or suspi- 
cious tend to express more prejudice toward 
nonwhites than do people whose generalized 
hostility lies closer to the norm (Benelheim & 
Janowitz, 1950). It is not necessary for people 
to be seriously maladjusted to be prejudiced. 
The willingness of normal, everyday people to 
maintain racially segregated housing and to 
exclude nonwKites from -equal participation in 
the rewards of society is evidence that visible 
difference, perceived vulnerability, and learned 
patterns of behavior are sufficient to evoke 
prejudiced responses. 
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Perceived difference as the basis for 
prejudice 

Milton Rokeach (!%()) makes the point that 
a perceived difference in belief systems is the 
most significant basis for prejudice. The 
intecpreration has been criticized by Harry C. 
Triandis (1961) on the grounds that Ncgrcves 
are excluded from certain neighborhoods 
because they are Negroes, not for their beliefs 
Evidence that supports Rokeach’s position, 
however, has been supplied by the study by 
Donn Byrne and Terry J Wong wc 

mentioned in Chapter 3. B^rne ind W(»iig 
found that similarity in attitudes led to posifive 
ratings of a fictitious stranger, irresp-aive of 
his race, and irrespecti\c of the degree of 
measured prejudice of the rater. Tin's problem 
has been fiu-ther explored in a study of ninth 
grade white students, who were asked to 
evaluate four “typical teenagers Each subject 
was given questionnaires that had prcsumab!> 
been filled out by tour other teenagers, two 
white and two Negro. A “’white” and a “'Negro” 
questionnaire were answered with responses 
like those the subject himself had given two 
months earlier, when he had filled out a ques- 
tionnaire of teenage attitudes, and the ocher 
two “white’’ and Negro” questionnaires were* 
filled out with responses that differed consider- 
ably from those he had given. Results gave 
some support to Triandis’ contention, in that 
the average acceptance score for the two ficti- 
tious whites was somewhat higher than the 
mean score for the two fictitious Negroes. A 
further analysis of the scores showed, however, 
that the teenagers were reacting primarily in 
terms of similarity of beliefs and only second- 
arily in terms of race. Fictitious Negroes, for 
whom similar attitudes were reported, were, 
for instance, accorded considerably more 
acceptance than fictitious whites with di$.simiiar 
attitudes (Stein, Hardyck, & Smith, 1963). 

The results of this study also suggest that 


a great deal of prejudiced behavior results from 
the fact that people have no prior knowledge 
of the attitudes and values of the target 
individuals and hence make their decisions on 
the basis of stereotyped beliefs about the 
minority group in question. A correlational 
analysis of the data in the foregoing study 
showed that the teenagers responded to a 
fictitious Negro who had been represented as 
unlike them in values in much the same way 
that they had responded earlier to an otherwise 
unspecified Negro teenager about whom they 
had no information. In other words, "Negro” 
to them meanr “ someone who ha.s values unlike 
mine." InasmuLh as the target person in this 
instanLC is assumed to have values that do not 
resemble those of the dimiinant group and that 
may actually be m opposition, people in the 
dominant group tend to maintain a high degree 
of social distance by seeing to it that he is 
isolated from the rest of society. Exclusion 
from neighborhoods, schools, and job oppor- 
tunities are among the methods most com- 
monly used to maintain social distance. The 
maintenance of social distance has a circular or 
reciprocating effect on the stereotyped belief 
that serves as the basis for isolation, because 
It helps perpetuate and reinforce the prej- 
udiced behavior. If we arrange matters so that 
we have little or no contact with people who 
are the targets of our prejudice, we will never 
find out whether they have similar values or 
not. Indeed, the authors of the study cited 
earlier stated that the results constitute a strong 
argument in favor of more interaction on an 
equal-status basis between members of domi- 
nant and minority groups. 

Aggression as a Dependent Variable 

During the last decade there have been a 
number of studies in which experimental condi- 
tions have been manipulated in such a way as 
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to produce varying degrees of aggression in 
subjects. Some of these studies were instituted 
in order to study variables other than aggrcs> 
sion, but their results have told us a great deal 
about aggression and the conditions under 
which it is likely to occur. 

Milgram's shocking^' research 

The classic experiment in this scries was con- 
ducted by Stanley Milgram (1963), who was 
interested in investigating subjects' responses 
to a moral dilemma: the moral imperative that 
says that authority figures must be obeyed, and 
the moral proscription against willfully inflict- 
ing pain on another — aggression. 

Subjects in Milgram's study were led to 
believe that they were involved in an attempt 
to measure the effect of punishment on learn- 
ing. As each subiect appeared at the laboratory, 
he met a second subject (actually an accomplice 
of the experimenter). The two then drew lots 
to see who would be the “learner" and the 
“teacher" in the experiment. The drawing was 
rigged so that the accomplice would always be 
the "learner." The “learner" was then strapped 
into a realistic-appearing electric -chair type of 
apparatus, and rhe naive subject was taken to 
an adjoining room, where he was shown how 
to operate a switchboard that purportedly 
administered shcxks to the “learner. ” There 
was a series of thirty switches that could be 
used to deliver shocks ranging from 15 volts 
(labeled as “slight shock") to 300 volts (“intense 
shock"), 360 volts (“extreme intensity shock"), 
420 volts (“danger: severe shock"), an>- even 
450 volts (“XXX"). The subject was told to 
read lists of words with multiple-choice options 
over a microphone, and that the “learner" 
would respond by pressing the button for one 
of four lights to indicate his reply. The 
“teacher" was instructed to press a lever that 
would presumably shock the “learner" every 
time the latter made an error. Each shock was 


to be of a higher intensity than the previous 
one. As the “learning" session progressed, a 
number of the teacher-subjects became anxious 
or even upset, particularly when the shock level 
reached ^00 volts (“intense shock") and the 
“learner" pounded on the wall between the 
rof)ms. When this occurred, the subjects usu- 
ally looked to the experimenter for guidance, 
only to be told that they had no choice but 
to go on with the experiment. From this point 
on, nothing further was heard from the learner, 
and he did not even respond to the “teacher's" 
questions. Subjects were then told that a failure 
to reply must be counted as a wrong answer 
and that they were to give the “learner" the 
next higher shock on the scale and go with the 
list of words, continuing to increase the shock 
with each failure to respond. 

When a sampling of senior psychology 
majors was asked to predict w'hat proportion 
of naive subjects would go through to the end 
of the experiment and administer what the sub- 
jects thought was a 50-volt shock, they 
guessed that not more than 2 or 3% would 
do so. Even Milgram’s colleagues doubted that 
many subjects would administer shock above 
the 240-volt level. What actually happened, 
however, was that no subject refused until the 
300-volt level was reached (when the “victim" 
pounds on the wall) and at that point only five 
out of the forty subjects withdrew from the 
situation. An additional nine subjects dropped 
out at the next succeeding shcKk levels, and 
twenty-six (65 C/;) actually continued until the 
last switch (450 volts) had been pulled. At that 
point, oi at whatever point the subject with- 
drew, the experiment was explained to the sub- 
ject, and the “victim" appeared and assured the 
subject that the apparatus had not been con- 
nected and that he had not been shocked. 

The subjects were without exception 
relieved to learn that the shocks had only been 
simulated. Some of the subjects were exceed- 
ingly upset by the experience. Milgram writes: 
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I observed a mature and initially poised 
businessman enter the laboratory smiling 
and confident. Within 20 minutes he was 
reduced to a twitching, stuttering wreck, 
who was rapidly approaching a point of nerv- 
ous collapse. He constantly pulled on his ear- 
lobe, and twisted his hands. At one point 
he pushed his fist into his forehead and mut- 
tered: '‘Oh God, let’s stop it.” And yet he 
continued to respond to every word of the 
experimenter, and obeyed to the end. 

Milgram (1964) conducted a variation of his 
initial experiment in which the “shocks” were 
administered to the “learner” by three 
“teachers”: a naive subject and two confeder- 
ates of the experimenter. In this experiment, 
the “teachers” received instructions that they 
were to recommend the shock level to be 
administered whenever the “learner” failed a 
test item. The two “teachers” who were con- 
federates made their recvjmmendations first, 
thus implicitly putting social pressure on the 
naive subject to go along with them. However, 
the “teachers” were also told that the shock that 
would be administered by the third (naive) 
teacher would be at the lowest level suggested. 
Hence, the naive “teacher” was free to suggest 
and administer a shock level of only 13 volts 
if he wished. The experimental situation was 
thus similar to the Asch (1956) and IPAR 
experiments we described in Chapter 4, except 
that the naive subject’s expressed judgment 
served as the basis for his taking some kind 
of action: aggression. 

The unanimous recommendations of the 
stooges followed a uniformly increasing trend, 
starting with 15 volts on the first error or “criti- 
cal trial,” and increasing with 15-volt incre- 
ments for each of the succeeding trials until 
a maximum of 450 volts had been recom- 
mended for the thirtieth critical trial. Their 
recommendations are represented by the 
straight diagonal line in Figure 18-2. 

Whereas the “learner” in Milgram’s first 
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Figure 78-2. Mean ** shock'' levels admin- 
istered to a ''learner'' by naive subjects under 
social pressure from suggestions of the expert- 
menter's confederates, as contrasted u'tth mean 
"shock" levels given by control subjects in 
situations in which they "shocked" the "learner" 
in the absence of others' suggestions 
(after Milgram, 1964), 

experiment had protested only once by kicking 
the wail at the 300-volt level, the "learner' m 
this experiment began ro complain at 75 volts. 
The complaints had all been prerecorded on 
magnetic tape, which was activated when the 
lever for the appropriate shock level was pulled. 
At 75 volts to 105 volts, the learner was heard 
to grunt slightly. At 120 volts, he shouted that 
the shocks were becoming painful. Painful 
groans were heard at the 135-volt level, and 
at 150 volts, the “learner” cried that he wanted 
to be released because of a heart disturbance. 
Cries of this type were repeated with each suc- 
ceeding higher level until at 180 volts, the 
“learner’ cried out: “1 can’t stand the pain”; and 
by 285 volts, his response to the shock was 
an agonized scream. At 300 volts, he shouted 
that he would no longer provide answers to the 
test. The two confederates appeared to remain 
indifferent to the “learner’s” complaints 
throughout the experiment. 
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The results, as depicted in Figure 18-2, show 
that there was a marked tendency for the naive 
subjects to go along at least part way with the 
stooges’ recommendations. The subjects in the 
control group who worked alone and who, like 
the experimental subjects, were free to adminis- 
ter any shock they wished, tended to administer 
shocks at the 50-volt level, on the average. 
There was a considerable degree of variation 
in the shocks administered by the forty experi- 
mental subjects. Three never gave over 30 volts, 
hut ten reached the 405-volt level and seven 
actually went along with the two stooges’ recom- 
inendatK^ns all the way to 450 volts. 

An analysis of the background of the experi- 
mental subjects showed the usual social-class 
effects, with persons having high school educa- 
tion or less complying with the stooges’ sugges- 
tions to a greater extent than subjects with some 
college education. 

Milgram’s experiments have been replicated 
under a number of conditions, with essentially 
similar results. David Mark Mantell (1971), for 
instance, conducted a scries of “shocking” 
experiments in Munich, West Germany, and 
found no essential difference between German 
and American subjects m their willingness to 
administer "shock” at the levels demanded by 
the experimenter. 

The conditions that prevail in such experi- 
ments are consistent with the six conditions we 
listed earlier that facilitate the translation of 
prejudice into aggression. The "victim” in these 
experiments is a "learner” and is, therefore, at 
a lower status level than the "teacher.” He makes 
mistakes and hence is preceived as has ng 
"deserved” or "earned” his punishment. Soci- 
ety, as represented by the experimenter, desig- 
nates the channel through which institu- 
tionalized aggression should take place: 
electric shock. In effect, the naive subject 
becomes the agent whereby society aggresses 
against the individual who has been "prejudged” 
and assigned to a status where he can behave 
like an inferior. In the second experiment, the 


naive subject actually collaborates with society’s 
agents in determining the level of aggression 
at which prejudice can most effectively be 
expressed. 

The first experiment produced, as we have 
noted, a high degree of distress on the part of 
some subjects. In this experiment, subjects were 
given to understand that they had no choice 
about administering even higher levels of shock, 
whereas in the second they were told they could 
decide for themselves. The apparent choiceless- 
ness in the first experiment probably contributed 
to their distress by making them feel helpless. 
In this situation, their behavior is somewhat 
analogous to that of the apartment-house owner 
who tells the Negro couple in an obviously 
apologetic and embarrassed tone that he would 
like to rent an apartment to them but that the 
other tenants (or the community) would object. 
This may or may not be true, but he has never 
put his belief to the test and acts as though 
it were, in fact, true. The first experiment’s sub- 
jects and the apologetic apartment-house owner 
regard themselves as the instruments of society 
who are charged with administering sanctions 
that they do not agree with. Hence their dis- 
tress. 

Motivational factors in experimentally 

induced aggression 

One question that often arises whenever experi- 
ments of the Milgram type are discussed is the 
extent to which the subject’s behavior is the 
result of conformity (or obedience) and a "need 
to aggress.” The evidence that it is the former 
rather than the latter comes from the fact that 
subjects generally shocked at a very low level 
when there was no pressure to conform. In this 
condition, they pay be said to be responding 
to an unspokeh social norm that prohibits the 
willful infliction of pain on others: aggression. 
The argument, however, that something more 
then conformity may be involved in the experi- 
mental condition is suggested by the fact that 
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there was some variation in the extent to which 
subjects conformed under social pressure. 
Undoubtedly, some of this can be attributed 
to individual differences in willin;;;ne.ss to resist 
conformity, but individuals also differ in aggres- 
sive drives. Donald P. Hartmann (1969) gave 
male adolescent delinquents an opportunity to 
deliver “shock*’ to a “learner" via an apparatus 
somewhat similar to that used by Milgram. 
Those subjects who had a reconl of highly ag- 
gressive offenses (e.g., strong-armed robbery 
and assault) tended to give more shock than 
other delinquents. Kurt Haas { 1 966) conducted 
a study in which lower-level managerial and 
supervisory personnel attending a training con- 
ference were told that top management had 
determined that the middle-management of the 
company should be shaken up and “revitalized," 
and tha: something radical had to be done in 
order lo ensure that “this incompetence d<x?s 
not continue.” The subjects were then given 
the task of evaluating critically and anonymously 
23 of their own supervisors and indicating which 
of them should be dismissed. On completion 
of this task, each subject took the Siegel Mani- 
fest Hostility test, a measure of a broad spectrum 
of hostile behavior and attitudes, and turned 
it in with his recommendations. An analysis of 
subjects’ responses showed a high positive cor- 
relation (.52) between hostility scores and com- 
pliance with the punitive order to nominate 
superiors to be fired. Subjects who complied 
had a mean hostility score of 3"^, whereas those 
who refused to comply had a mean score of 
23. Haas concluded that the willingness to com- 
ply with an order to aggress may be motivated 
by a need to aggress, as well as by a need to 
obey. 

Stigma and the justification of aggression 

In Chapter 5 we described Zimbardo’s (1970) 
concept of deindividuation, whereby persons 
relinquish some of their individuality by looking 


to the group for cues as to how they should 
behave and thus take less responsibility for their 
actions. For the subjects in Milgram’s research, 
the experimental situation had deindividuating 
effects, in that their usual inhibitions against 
aggression no Icmger functioned. In Zimbardo’s 
experiment, which also made it possible for sub- 
jects to “shock" a ‘ victim, ’’ deindividuating was 
accomplished by putting hoods over the heads 
of his subjects. 

We also noted that aggression against a victim 
can be facilitated if the vic tim is deindividuated 
as well as the aggressor. In the Milgram experi- 
ments, this was accomplished partly by placing 
the victim in the next room, where he could 
not be seen. His deindividuation was also 
facilitated, as we imlicaied, by making the victim 
a learner and an inept one as well. In this sense, 
the deindividuation of the victim was accom- 
plished by giving him a stigma. 

There are many in our society who are stig- 
matized: the handuapped, the poor, the black, 
the young, the mentally retarded, the old, etc. 
Common sense and the conventional wisdom 
hold that the typital reaction to the stigmatized 
individual is one of pity, pn)te(tion, and con- 
sideration, rather than of aggression. The results 
of experiments suggest that the facts are likely 
to be otherwise. 

The classic study of the relationship between 
stigmata and aggression is an experiment con- 
ducted by Farina, Holland, and Ring (1966), 
in which naive subjects, as in Milgram’s experi- 
ment, were directed to serve as teacher- 
shockers in a “learning experiment.” Before the 
learning session, the “learner” was introduced 
to the naive subject on the grounds that “the 
more a teacher knows about someone, the more 
effectively and rapidly he can communicate with 
him” [p. 423]. The “learner” was then asked 
to tell something about himself. In each 
instance, the “learner” described his childhood 
and his recent past as an adult. In one experi- 
mental condition, the “learner” told of a trou- 
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bled childhood, and mentioned parental divorce 
and being sent to live with grandparents. The 
corresponding adult condition had the “learner ’ 
say that he had experienced a nervous break- 
down and had been in a hospital for a while, 
but that he had made a reasonable recovery and 
was now getting good grades in college. Both 
the descriptions of a troubled childhood and 
a troubled adulthood were counterbalanced 
with descriptions of an untroubled childhood 
and an untroubled young adulthood in control 
conditions. 

In the “teaching-learning” experience that 
followed, the “shocks ’ that the naive subjects 
serving as “tev hers” gave the “learner” were 
of the lowest intensity and the briefest, if the 
“learner” had described a normal childhood and 
adulthood. “Learnetss” who had described a 
troubled childhood and/or troubled adult 
experiences received more intense and longer 
shocks. In their responses to postexperiment 
questionnaires, furthermore, subjects indicated 
less interest in getting to know' or in working 
with “learners” who had confessed to having 
a troubled background. The stigma of poor men- 
tal health, instead c^f leading to greater kindness 
and consideration of the part of the subjects, 
led to increased aggression and rejection. 

The results of this study are quite consistent 
with Milgram’s research and the other studies 
we have described. Attaching a stigma to an 
individual deindividuates him to some degree 
and facilitates aggression against him, because, 

asGoffman (1963) has put it; “ we believe 

that the person with a stigma is not quite human” 
[p. 5]. Victims, in other weirds, become nonj er- 
sons. 

Aggression in a ''just world'' 

It is possible that we find it easier to aggress 
against stigmatized individuals, because of a 
feeling that the world is an orderly, just place, 
and that somehow such people “deserve” their 
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stigma, as well as the treatment they receive 
because of it. 

Support for this disturbing idea comes from 
some research by Melvin J. Lerner and Carolyn 
H. Simmons (1966) who conducted an experi- 
ment in which a naive subject watched w'hat 
she thought was another student being shocked 
for errors made while learning a list of nonsense 
syllables. The other student was, of course, a 
confederate who was not shocked at all, but 
who gave a realistic performance. The subjects 
then filled out a questionnaire designed to 
measure the impression the other student made 
on them. Under one of the experimental cc^ndi- 
tions, the subjects were informed that the exper- 
iment was now over; under another condition, 
they were told that they would see her shocked 
a second rime. Results showed that subjects 
expressed more rejection for the “victim” when 
they believed that she would be shocked again 
and that they were powerless to help her. 
Whereas the subjects in Milgram’s first experi- 
ment expressed their concurrence with society’s 
evaluation ot the victim by administering more 
electiii shock when ordered to do so, these 
subjects expressed their concurrence by reject- 
ing and devaluing the victim. Any other option 
would have increased cognitive dissonance for 
them. If they believed that she was a worthy 
person, a person like them, they would feel 
guilty for not having taken some steps (perhaps 
vc^lumtered in her place or raised an objection) 
to keep her from being shocked. Since they 
had taken nt^ such steps, the easiest way to avoid 
responsibility or guilt feelings (which would 
have led to an increase in cognitive dissonance) 
was by deciding that she probably deserved the 
treatment she received. 

Lerner and Simmons encountered an inter- 
esting result with^one of their experimental con- 
ditions, in which the victim protests that she 
does not want to be shocked, but is persuaded 
by the experimenter on the grounds that par- 
ticipating as a subject in an experiment is a 
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course requirement, and the other student will 
not get the credit if she does not go through 
with the experiment as planned. The victim then 
generously agrees to participate. In this situa- 
tion* the victim appears in the role of a martyr 
who agrees to suffer if it will benefit the group. 
The victim then leaves and the rest of the experi- 
ment proceeds as in the other conditions. The 
ratings of the victim made by subjects under 
the “martyr” conditions are the lowest of all 
the experimental conditions, thus indicating the 
maximum rejection. The experimenters suggest 
that these perplexing findings show that people 
have a strong need to feel that this is a good 
and just world and that the martyr’s suffering 
threatens this need more than the suffering of 
less nobly motivated people. It is also likely 
that the willingness of the martyr to suffer on 
behalf of the subjects created even more cogni- 
tive dissonance for them than did the standard 
experimental condition and that they had to go 
even further in rejecting her in order to reduce 
the dissonance. 

Prejudice, hostility, and agression as 
normal behavior 

Everyday life is full of examples of how people 
become the targets of society's hostility. The 
willingness of society to punish the deviant is 
a function of both the degree of deviancy and 
the status of the deviant. Generally speaking, 
an unimportant or slight deviancy from the 
social norms on the part of a low-status person 
is enough to evoke the use of sanctions, whereas 
a high-status person is treated more leniendy. 
The situadon is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that socially prescribed role behaviors differ 
at various status levels, but the trend is neverthe- 
less a pervasive one. A judge's son and a bank 
president's daughter are permitted more 
latitude in their behavior at school than are the 
children of laborers. Murderers with higher 
social status are much more likely to escape 


the electric chair or the gas chamber than are 
murders with lower status. The implications are 
rather obvious to anyone who wants to take 
the trouble to analyze the data, but few are so 
motivated. 

The studies we have cited also suggest that 
almost anyone may commit hostile, aggressive, 
and prejudiced acts without feeling guilty about 
them, providing such behavior takes place 
within the context of established social norms 
and is thus legitimized. It is actually possible 
to feel virtuous and responsible as a result of 
such actions. The problem thus appears to be 
twofold — that of being willing to recognize that 
one is capable t^f hostility, aggression, an<l prej- 
udice, and that of being able to recognize these 
trends in oneself and one's fellow gn^up mem- 
bers when such actions are being carried out 
These problems arc difficult because the possi- 
bility of exhibiting behavior motivated by prej- 
udice is generally inconsistent with the self- 
image. Furthermore, cohesiven^fss and norm- 
following are so stre^ng that the examination c>f 
the group’s motives itself becomes a kind of 
deviant behavior that is perceived as highly 
threatening to the group's morale or even to 
its existence. 


Intergroup Conflict 

The perception of external threat 

A gocxl example of the operation of these princi- 
ples is the way in which people behave when 
an intergroup conflict is in preparation or is actu- 
ally in progress. Interracial tensions, political 
campaigns, strikes, and wars ane examples of 
intergroup conflicts. At such times, any sugges- 
tion that the motives of one’s group may be 
suspect are treated as a form of treason. 
Whenever the group perceives itself as being 
threatened by an outside source, morale and 
cohesiveness are valued even more highly than 
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usual, and norms become highly specific and 
rigidly defined. Everything becomes organized 
in terms of defensive and offensive strategics, 
and activity that does not contribute to group 
goals may be regarded as suspect. Self-sacrifice 
and commitment are the order of the day, and 
group members outdo one another to prove 
their loyalty and dedication. 

This problem is especially aggravated when 
groups are in the process of coping with a “real 
threat.’' The term “real threat” is one used by 
Douglas T. Campbell (1965 ) in describing situa- 
tions in which the interests of groups (nations, 
for example) are in conflict with one another. 
The more the conflicting parties have to gain 
by victory, the iiiore intense the threat is likely 
to become. Threat may also be aggravated by 
a history of past group conflict, as well as by 
the presence of hostile, threatening, and com- 
petitive out-group neighbors, Campbell points 
out that the perception of "real threat” causes 
hostility toward the source of the threat and 
that this hostility is bolstered by in-group sol- 
idarity, a greater awareness of in-group identity 
on the part of the members of the threatened 
group, and a sharper definition or “tightness” 
of the in-group’s boundaries. Much of this 
comes under the heading of “ethnocenrrism.” 
Real threat also reduces defection from the 
group and increases tendencies to punish and 
reject defectors. However, once Campbell has 
made his points about the effects of “real threat,” 
he goes on to say that the false perception of 
threat from out-groups (seeing threat where 
none actually exists) leads to much the same 
results. 

Research into the dynamics of intergroup 
conflicts 

The social scientist has a difficult task during 
times of stress, partly because group members 
are especially unresponsive to social research 
whose findings may threaten the basis for the 


coordinated functioning of the total group, and 
partly because the scientist, as a member of the 
group involved in the conflict, generally cannot 
avoid identifying w^ith one side or the other. 
Group tension, in other words, has a polarizing 
effect on group members and nonmembers 
alike, and even though the scientist would like 
to maintain the kind of detachment and objec- 
tivity that the scientific method calls for, he is, 
after all, only human and is likely to be drawn 
by personal sympathies to one side or the other. 
Maintaining objectivity and detachment is actu- 
ally hazardous, because identity and definition 
become crucial during times of tension: “Either 
you’re for us or you’re against us — there’s no 
middle ground.” 

In spite of the polarizing effect of the forces 
of group cohesion, it is nevertheless possible 
to study the factors and conditions that ag- 
gravate or reduce intergroup hostility with the 
view of promoting the understanding of human 
behavior or of developing a fund of information 
that may have practical value for peacemakers 
and others interested in human survival. Such 
research can best be carried on during times 
when tensions are relatively low, recognizing, 
of course, that there will always be members 
in any group who will be outraged at any 
attempt to study hostility and prejudice scien- 
tifically. Research may also be carried on under 
group-conflict conditions by third parties who 
work under the auspices of outside, disin- 
terested agencies, although persons operating 
under such conditions have problems in avoid- 
ing involvement or being labeled as favoring 
one side or the other. 

In the light of these various considerations, 
social research conducted in the laboratory has 
a number of obvious advantages. It provides 
the means whei;eby the scientist’s involvement 
in issues can be controlled and operations can 
be sheltered from an overactive public scrutiny. 
Most laboratory research is concerned with the 
formulating and testing examples of general 
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principles, and this aspect ot behavior is gener- 
ally of less interest to the general public, whose 
concerns tend to be topical and immediate, 
rather than theoretical Thus it is possible to 
conduct research into hostility, aggression, 
morale, and other motivational dimensions of 
group conflict, including war, without having 
to become involved in the rightness or wrong- 
ness of one side or another in an ongoing war 
or even in the war itself This does not imply 
that psychologists tend to be personally neutral 
about war, for the great majority strongly 
oppose it Indeed, it is the general antipathy 
to war that has led to much research dealing 
with hostility and social conflict But when a 
scientist is involved in conducting research into 
various aspects of the basic, underlying 
emotion — hostility — he can function ade- 
quately and scientifically only if he plays a 
completely neutral and detached role 


With these considerations in mind, let us 
turn to research, largely taking place in the 
laboratory, that deals with the stimulation and 
control of hostility and aggression 


The Management and Control of 
Aggression 

Coping with hostility through catharsis 

One principle attractive to researchers is the 
idea that hostility can be dissipated harmlessly 
if It can be expressed in some nonviolent way. 
This approach is consistent with the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis (Dollard et al , 1939) we 
discussel earlier and assumes a kind of *'hy- 
draulic" model in which a charge of hostility 
becomes built up and must find some kind of 
outlet Presumably, unless the pent-up hostility 
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finds a harmless outlet, it will explode in some 
aggressive act. This principle finds its expres- 
sion in clinical counseling, whereby the client 
or patient is permitted and encouraged to 
“blow off steam’' and thus relieve some of the 
pressure to “do something’’ about his anger and 
resentment. Common experience also shows 
that people who have been offended or insulted 
feel less hostile after they have had a chance 
to tell someone about it. 

Seymour Feshbach (1955) conducted what 
has become a classical study of this approach 
to hostility reduction. He arranged for a col- 
league to insult a number of college classes by 
making derog^*-orv remarks about their limited 
intellectual interests and their maturity. Other 
subjects were treated in a friendly manner. One 
of the insulted groups rook a series of aptitude 
tests; another wrote stories for four cards 
selected from the Thematic Apperception Te>t 
(TAT). The first wo groups thus served as con- 
trol groups, whereas the third received the 
experimental treatment The hypothesis that 
the hostility in the second group would remain 
high, but that it would be lowered in the third 
group (because of the opportunity to express 
hostility through fantasy), was supported by the 
results. 

Some field research with "hard-core delin- 
quents" also supports the idea that catharsis is 
an effective reducer of hostility . In this research, 
delinquents were paid to talk into tape recorders 
with the understanding that they were providing 
data for researchers who were interested in find- 
ing out what it was like to be a delinquent. 
After about a dozen sessions, the boastful moud 
of the subjects became subdued and there was 
a general improvement in their behavior 
(Schwitzgebel & Schwitzgebel, 1961). 

Everyday experience, too, indicates that the 
opportunity to “get things off one’s chest" often 
has the effect of reducing aggression. This 
phenomenon was observed by John L. Haer 
(1968) in the course of group therapy sessions. 
Out of 149 aggressive responses, 1 10 occurred 


before anger was openly expressed through some 
kind of verbal admission, such as “I am mad," 
whereas only occurred after the verbalization 
of anger. Or, analyzing Haer's data in another 
way, 16 out of 18 aggressive episodes occurred 
before the expression of anger, and only 2 after- 
ward. 

There are two sides to the open expression 
of anger, however. While experience shows that 
aggression can often be reduced through talking 
about one’s feelings, it also shows that one can 
"talk oneself into a rage.’’ Michael Kahn (1966) 
founo that Harvard freshmen who were insulted 
and angered by a laboratory technician disliked 
their annoyer more after having had a chance 
t<^ tell the latter’s supervisor about their mis- 
treatment, whereas those who remained quiet 
for 20 minutes and who had no opportunity 
tc^ express themselves had a more favorable 
opinion. It may be that the fact that subjects 
had an opportunity to talk to a high-status per- 
son may have something to do with the differ- 
ence between Kahn’s results and those of the 
other two studies we have cited. 

Leonard Berkowitz (1962) delineates three 
types of difficulties with catharsis as a theoretical 
construct: 

1. Acts of hostility may be followed by 
weaker or less frequent aggressive responses 
not because hostility has been relieved by 
catharsis but because of guilt or anxiety on the 
part of the attacker brought on by his initial 
hostile actions. 

2. The attacker may be frustrated further or 
may stimulate himself to continued aggression. 

3. Hostility may be dissipated if the original 
anger-inciting frustration has been eliminated. 

Research performed in recent years presents 
mixed results with respect to the the question 
of whether the opportunity to aggress reduces 
hostility. One group of studies has found that 
the opportunity to express aggression directly 
to a frustrator was followed by a reductioa in 
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tension as measured by physiological indicators 
of tension (Hokanson, Burgess, & Cohen, 1963; 
Berkowit2, 1962). Another study using similar 
methods, however, showed that subjects who 
were not permitted to aggress reduced their 
physiological arousal level more than those who 
were allowed to do so (Holmes, 1966). Some 
of the differences in results may be accounted 
for by the fact that the latter study used only 
female subjects, whereas the other studies used 
mixed^sex groups. But the lack of agreement 
does raise questions about the value of catharsis 
as an easy and obvious means of controlling 
aggressive tendencies and suggests that other 
means be explored as well. 

Televised violence and aggression 
In recent years, there has been a great deal of 
research with respect to the effect that w'atching 
televised or filmed violence has on subsequent 
behavior. Part of the impetus for this research 
has come from psychologists* interest in 
unravelling ambiguous research results of the 
type just reported, in an attempt to answer the 
question: "Does the viewing of violence have 
an arousing or an inhibiting effect on subsequent 
behavior.^" Two theories would suggest that one 
would expect more aggression. One is that 
arousal of any kind can lead to aggression, pro- 
vided aggresive cues are present in the environ- 
ment; the other theory is that actors in scenes 
of violence can serve as models for social learn- 
ing. The contrary theory, of course, is that life 
is full of frustrating experiences that ordinarily 
can lead to aggression, and watching filmed or 
televised violence is a harmless form of cathar- 
sis. 

Interest in this type of research has, of course, 
been expressed by groups of parents, psychia- 
tristSt And civic leaders, who attribute at least 
some of the steadily rising rate of violent crime 
^o the kind of entertainment available to chil- 
dren. 


A number of studies support the idea that 
arousal enhances aggressive behavior. Russell 
G Gecn and Edgar C. O’Neal (1969) showed 
male subjects brief film clips depicting either 
aggressive boxing or nonaggressive sport. The 
subjects were then asked to evaluate the 
problem-solving performance of a confederate 
by administering an electric shock at a level 
determined by them. In half the shock condi- 
tions. subjects also were subjected to "white 
noise," a continuous, irritating tone. Results 
showed that subjects in the white-noise condi- 
tion, and who had also seen the aggressive box- 
ing film, delivered the highest level of shock. 
In other words, the more the arousal, the more 
the aggression. 

Dolf Zillmann (1971) showed subjects one 
of three types of film clips, neutral, aggressive, 
and erotic. Following this experience, they were 
instructed to shock a "learner" for errors. The 
strongest "shocks" were administered by sub- 
jects who had seen the erotic film, followed 
by those who had seen the aggressive lilm. There 
is no question but that the erotic film clip was 
the most arousing of the three; this was con- 
firmed by physiological responses as measured 
by changes in blood pressuie, heart rate, and 
skin temperature. Zillmann’s study shows that 
for adult subjects, overall arousal is a more 
potent facilitator of aggression than is the imita- 
tion of aggressive models. He also failed to find 
any cathartic effect. Shocks were delivered in 
four blocks or stages. The two groups of aroused 
subjects increased the shock level with each suc- 
ceeding block. In other words, the administra- 
tion of shock at a certain level did not lead 
subjects to reduce it on the fiext opponunity, 
as catharsis theory might sqggest; instead, it 
diminished inhibitions against shocking. It could 
be argued, of course, that catharsis theory would 
not apply here, inasmuch as the subjects had 
no reason to be hostile toward the **iearner.” 

Studies of the effect of televised violence 
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tend to support the popular idea that it increases 
aggression among children, although results are 
far from clear-cut. Paul Cameron and Christine 
Janky (1971) asked parents of kindergarten chil- 
dren in the River Rouge School District in 
Michigan to cooperate in a field experiment, 
in which children were placed on a television 
“diet” of violent or passive television. The 
dependent variable consisted of changes in chil- 
dren's behavior disturbance (including aggres- 
siveness and fighting) as reported by parents. 
Behavior changes were reported for 2 1 out of 
66 children in the violent television group, with 
3 of this 21 changing for the better. In the pas- 
sive television group, 15 out of 66 children 
showed ci -liges, with 8 showing changes for 
the worse, and 7 for the better. The authors 
concluded that televised violence in this experi- 
ment was a likely source of increased behavior 
pathology in the children, although they also 
noted that it was difficult to control the stimulus 
manipulation (children watched television in 
homes that were not participating in the experi- 
ment, for example), and that some question 
could be raised about the validity of parental 
reports of behavior pathology. 

A better controlled investigation of the effect 
of televised violence on aggressiveness was con- 
ducted by Leonard D. Eron and others (1972), 
who collected data on television viewing prefer- 
ences and aggression from over four hundred 
subjects at two points in time: when they were 
about 9 and again when they were about 19. 
This longitudinal approach gave the researchers 
an excellent opportunity to determine whether 
preferences for televised violence at age 9 would 
have any effect on behavior at that age or ten 
years later. Aggressiveness was measured by 
peer racings at both ages, supplemented by each 
subject’s own report on his antisocial behavior 
at age 19. There was the usual finding of greater 
aggression among the males, with the differ- 
ences being most pronounced when the subjects 


were 19 years old. The results show chat for 
males, preferences for televised violence at age 
9 were correlated at a low positive level with 
aggressiveness at that age, and at a higher level 
with aggressiveness at age 19. The correspond- 
ing correlations for females were negligible. The 
investigators argue that for males, television 
preferences at age 9 were the best single predic- 
tor of aggressiveness at age 19, although one 
should also note that the correlation between 
9- year-old preferences and 19- year-old antiso- 
cial behavior was a nonsignificant .10, and that 
television viewing preferences of females were 
not significantly correlated with anything. 

The relationship between televised violence 
and aggression becomes somewhat confused 
when one considers the results of a field experi- 
ment conducted by Seymour Feshbach and 
Robert D. Singer (1971), who regulated the 
amount of televised violence viewed over a six- 
week period by boys aged 9 to 15, who were 
living in homes for the underprivileged and in 
residential private schools. Some groups 
watched violent programs featuring gangsters, 
outlaws, the FBI, and the like, while others saw 
nonviolent programs, such as family situation 
comedies, variety shows, and Lassie, Dependent 
variables were the number of aggressive or 
antisocial acts initiated by the subjects. Here 
are some of the findings: 

1. There were no significant differences 
between the two groups of subjects with respect 
to cursing and swearing, destruction of prop- 
erty, and breaking of rules. 

2. The subjects who watched the nonviolent 
programs were engaged in more than twice as 
many fist fights as those who watched violent 
programs. 

3. The nonviolent-program group engaged 
in 859 loud, "angry arguments, whereas the con- 
trol group engaged in only 456. 

4. The greatest proportionate reduction in 
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aggressive behavior occurred with boys whose 
. scores on various measures of manifest aggres- 
sion and hostility were above the median for 
the group. 

This latter finding would suggest that highly 
s^ggressive boys have some kind of a "need * 
for fantasy violence, a need that leads to 
increases in acts of interpersonal aggression if 
it is not satisfied. 

The results of the research televised vio- 
lence are admittedly confusing. If anything, they 
show that the relationship between children’s 
interpersonal behavior and what they watch on 
television is not the simple one suggested by 
common sense. Although no one would .seri- 
ously argue with the desirability of reducing the 
level of violence in the television programs chil- 
dren watch, by the same token few would argue 
that such a move would have a corresponding 
effect on the level of interpersomil or intergroup 
aggression in our society. We turn now to cither 
approaches. 

Aggression and social learning 

To a highly significant degree, we learn to be 
the persons we become. This is the point that 
we made in Chapter 4 and is a theme that we 
have reiterated on a number of occasions 
throughout this book. If the major trends in 
personality emerge during the childhood years, 
as appears to be likely, then it is in childhood 
that we should look for the kind of social learn- 
if]^ that leads to differences in aggressiveness 
in later years. 

Boyd R. McCandless (1967) grants that ag- 
gressiveness is universally found among chil- 
dren, particularly at younger ages, but questions 
the desirability of adopting a permissive attitude 
toward it. First, there is little place in civilized, 
cooperative living, he notes, for direct, primitive 
eiq>ression of aggression. Disguised or diluted 
fbrais of aggressiveness are less disruptive, but 
even such behavior can be disturbing to good 


interpersonal relations. Second, research 
studies show that the relief from tension that 
follows angry, aggressive behavior is likely to 
reinforce aggression, rather than suppress it. 
Third, behaving aggressively does not reduce 
tendencies to aggress, but increases them. In 
the study by Zillmann (1971), subjects 
expressed an increasing amount of aggression 
with each succeeding stage of the experiment. 

Although parental permissiveness tends to 
reinforce and thus to encourage aggressive 
behavior, punitivity appears to have a similar 
effect. Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) found 
that parents who made considerable use of phys- 
ical punishment had children who w’ere more 
aggressive. Indeed, the finding that parental 
punitivity and aggressiveness are r^ositively cor- 
related IS a routine finding One >ruily of men 
who had been convicted ot crimes ; haracterized 
by a high degree of violence >howetl that they 
were more likely to have been punished 
severely by their parents than v.en men who 
had grown up in the same deprrsAcd residential 
area but who did not have criminal records 
'(McCord, McCord, & Howard, 1963>. If we 
follow the line of reasoning developed by Baii- 
duia and Walters (1963), it would appear that 
the aggressive behavior of the parents, as 
expressed through their punitivity, served as a 
model for their sons’ behavior. It is not surpris- 
ing that men who were unable to exercise con- 
trol over their antisocial impulses had parents 
who also were unable to control their anger 
and expressed it through severe physical punish- 
ment. Children cannot learn self-control if 
adequate models are not available. 

It appears from what wc have said that there 
is no way that parents can help cjhddren control 
aggressiveness: permissiveness |ncourages ag- 
gressiveness, but so does punitivity. The con- 
tradiction is more apparent than real, however. 
The parent who firnily controls his child's sg- 
gressiveoeis, but does not retort to extreme 
measures in doing so, is the one who com* 
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municaces rational social values to the child and 
at the same time sets himself up as a reasonable 
model for the child's behavior 

Social norms and control of aggression 

The parent who adopts a hrm but moderate 
attitude toward his child s aggression intorms 
the child as to the norms of soeiety and enables 
him to incorpt)rare them into his repertory 
Social norms, as ^e pointed out in Chapter I i, 
hold groups together and enable them to 
develop cohesiveness Some norms in urbanized 
scKieties beeornc ( odified in the form of laws, 
governmf procedure, and organizational 
structure Irrespectist of rfw amount ot good 
will and alrruiMTi that the inr uibtrs o( a soiietv 
have leaint d to < \pic '.s, < ouilu ts of intu rest ire 
hound to ovtui 1 h# la* t that ^ ir oNvuers cairy 
insurance tak^^ caic ot suuaiious iii vhuh 
drivers' iniirt'‘ts and aiudcms result 

Laws regarding individual li’ot itu s takt care of 
situations in whu h the individual s and soen tv s 
interests are in eoniUt, for thev speotv what 
IS fair and equitable for ill<onecined A house 
hol<|erma> nor plav Irs hifi at top vtduiiiv. until 
3 A.M , but the liw mav not inrcrfe'rc with his 
buying and lisit rung 'o a rceording of Angela 
Davis reading Frantz Fanon, it he wants to 
There is always in area ot instabilirv and 
vagueness when it comes to indivulual rights 
that run counter to so< iet> s mores, and in anv 
scKiety that has a ni^rm ot being genuinely con 
cerned about the rights ot individuals, this area 
IS under continual review and redefiniium The 
point IS, how^cvci, that mueh aggiession is 
averted or thwarted because it ts cenmter-norm 
The problem in a community and a nation 
appears to be partlv that of ilevc loping state 
ments of norms and customs) w'huh art 
mutually and internally cc^nsistenr, and which 
protect both society and the individual from 
acts of aggression, and panly that ot enabling 
people CO become participants in a cohesive scxi- 
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ety If people feel that thev are genuine partici- 
pants, they will have less difficulty accepting 
society's norms as guidelines h^r their behavior. 

Norms for international behavior 

It IS very likely that the same principles would 
work on the international level, as well as on 
the community and narionai level Groups of 
nations are less cohesive than are groups com- 
prising a nation that has a high degree of self- 
identity Similarly, some of the new, emerging 
nations lack internal cohesiveness and have not 
as yet developed norms that are generally 
accepted by the subgroups they comprise. The 
prt'sence or absence of strong norms is both 
a cause and an effect ot the amount of cohesivc- 
ncss present The development of norms of 
internarional behavior grows in part out of 
iitLCSsity Regulations governing maritime and 
aviation rrjnspoi tation are one example of 
norms that h?ve a high degtee of acceptance 
among nations Radu) transmission, the passage 
ot mails, and regulations governing sports arc 
examples of international norms that have some- 
w hai less inHuc nee but are in process of develop- 
ment, and there are many others Participation 
in the United Nations is a kind ot norm that 
has different meaning tor different countries. 
International trade* and the need to exchange 
infvirni ition of a rc ehnical nature also contribute 
to the developnu-nt of international norms. 

The <’>peping up ot channels of cc^mmunica- 
tion actuallv precedes the development of 
noi ms, bt'cause a nation must be informed about 
other natinrv b( ti^re it can become interested 
m <oe>periring It follows also that channels of 
eoinniun nation expand and exfen<l themselves 
in support ot norms, because norms that exist 
on a fairly ab^ract level, as internaiional norms 
do, require a great deal ot communication. 

It nations continue to expand their base of 
interaction, they w^ll inevitably develop strong- 
er, more extensive, and more complex com- 
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munkatioo and norm networks. Such a develop- 
ment will not, of course, proceed without set- 
backs and complications. Some nations may 
deliberately isolate themselves from participa- 
tion in such networks, preferring not to benefit 
from them. Other nations will isolate them- 
selves in a selective way, as the Arab countries 
have from Israel, and as Albania has from the 
rest of Europe. Some nations, such as Sweden, 
will participate more actively in the develop- 
ment of norms, whereas others, such as 
Paraguay or Yemen, will participate only 
marginally. 

One possible side effect of the strengthening 
of norms and channels of communication will 
be an eventual reduction in international aggres- 
sion or war. The rapidity with which this reduc- 
tion can take place depends on the extent to 
which nations are willing to commit themselves 
to notiA building. Nations that are less commit- 
ted constitute more of a threat to international 
cohesiveness than the more committed nations, 
and if small-group research can be extrapolated 
to the international level, one would predict 
that nations that isolate themselves from others, 
or that behave in countemorm ways, will even- 
tually become subject to more pressure than 
will nations that are participating in the develop- 
ment of norms. Some of this pressure may take 
the form of military action, as for example, the 
presence of United Nations troops in Cyprus 
and in the former Belgian Congo. If patterns 
of international cooperation are strong enough, 
these actions should be of relatively shon dura- 
tion. The events of the past few years suggest, 
however, that the will to cooperate and to par- 
ticipate in international norm building is still 
quite weak. 

To put this into slightly different terms, the 
ability of man to avoid destructive wars depends 
on his willingness to participate in the develop- 
ment of an international organization— of a 
structure, that is, composed of norms, channels 
of communication, regulations, and so forth. 


just like an organization composed of people. 
If such an organization is to be successful, it 
should derive its main impetus from the needs 
of the nations and people that compose it. It 
will be more functional if it is based on positive 
motives — such as the need of people for freer, 
richer, and more stimulating patterns of liv- 
ing — than on negative ones, such as the need 
to eliminate war or a war-maker. Defensive 
motives may mobilize energy more rapidly, but 
they are also likely to burn themselves out 
quickly, whereas group-building motives, 
although they are less dramatic and often 
become subordinated in times of stress, have 
more staying power. Group-building needs are, 
as we pointed out early in the book, basic and 
fundamental to human behavior. To use the 
words of Katz and Kahn (1966), implementing 
such needs and creating the necessary organiza- 
tions emphasize "an ethic from below based on 
social experience." The actions that become 
legitimate in the developing of organizations, 
therefore, take on "the pragmatic meaning of 
observing traffic rules rather than obeying a 
moral imperative." 


Summary 

Although aggression can be broadly defined as 
characteristic of a range of behavior, including 
attempts to master a task, most psychologists 
use the term in a restricted sense to apply to 
actions with intent to injure others. Three basic 
ways we can relate to others are through mov- 
ing toward them, away from them, and against 
them. Social systems are mainouned primarily 
by movement toward others, and movement 
against others is generally considered to be a 
threat lo the group. At times, however, move- 
ment against others may contribute to cohe- 
siveness. This is likely to occur during inter- 
group competition or when the movement is 
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directed against chose considered to be threats 
to the group. 

Movement against others is generally viewed 
as aggression motivated by hostility. According 
to one widely accepted theory, aggression is the 
result of frustration. The frustration-aggression 
theory, however, does not take into account 
aggression that occurs in the absence of anger, 
the fact that frustration may lead only to a readi- 
ness to aggress, the need for appropriate cues, 
and learned habits that lead to aggression in 
the presence of appropriate cues even when 
there is no frustration. Kaufmann considers 
aggression as action against others with intent 
to injure, a definition that covers the use of 
the word it diis chapter. 

There is a controversy among psychologists 
as to whether aggression is an acquired or an 
instinctive response. On the surface it appears 
to be adaptive and hence instinctive, but this 
does not explain why aggressive drives are 
often strongesr when the aggressor has ceased 
to aggress or why they are stronger in some 
cultures than in others. Instinct-type explana- 
tions of aggression on the basis of territoriality 
also do not explain why overcrowding usually 
leads to apathy and only occasionally to aggres- 
siveness. The safest conclusion is that although 
the basis for aggression may be biological, 
capacity for learning produces much variation 
in the way frustration is perceived and reacted 
to. 

Research with infants and young children 
shows that tendencies to perceive and react to 
threat appear quite early. Children actually 
seem to be more interested in aggressive, viol- 
ent themes than in friendly ones. One possible 
explanation may be that such violent themes 
are more stimulating, hence are more interest- 
ing. Middle-class people tend to express less 
direct physical aggression than do lower-class 
people, because th^ former have more access 
to social devices that resolve interpersonal dif- 
ferences and because they value impulsivity 


less. Invidious comparisions between the 
unemployed and the employed poor also pro- 
voke more aggressive crime during periods of 
business prosperity. Some research suggests 
that authoritarian child-rearing practices lead 
individuals to identify with punitive authorities, 
whereas democratic practices lead to identifica- 
tion with benign authorities. 

Aggression may be institutionalized or per- 
sonalized. Institutionalized aggression may take 
the form of punishment of lawbreakers, war- 
fare, or organized violence. Institutionalized 
aggression appears legitimate to the society on 
whose behalf it occurs, whereas personalized 
aggression does not. Persons who engage in 
.severe forms of personalized aggression are 
likely to be considered enemies of society and 
to be dealt with accordingly. 

Intergroup aggression may be based on prej- 
udice, whenever society or a cultural group has 
designated some readily identifiable group as 
a suitable target for stereotyped, negative 
attitudes. In most instances, the target group 
is different from the dominant group in a way 
that is felt to be significant and also appears 
vulnerable. Prejudiced attitudes are perceived 
as legitimate and are supported by stereotyped 
beliefs which are learned, u.^^ually during child- 
hood. Furthermore, society generally provides 
some channel for the expression of hostility 
toward target persons. Some studies show that 
differences in belief systems provide the most 
important basis for prejudice, and that similar- 
ity in beliefs may counteract prejudice. 
However, the fact that dominant groups 
evaluate targets of prejudice in terms of a 
stereotyped set of beliefs, and interact with the 
target individuals as little as possible, makes it 
difficult for dominant groups to be aware of 
the similarities that do exist. 

Milgram^T research dealing with condition.s 
under which a naive subject will "shock” a 
"learner” who persists in making errors gives 
indications chat many people will go to 
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ezcremes in complying with demands that they 
i^ggress. Willingness to conform is undoubtedly 
a maior factor in such behavior, but a need to 
aggress may also be involved. Punishment is 
also facilitated by the fact that the learner has 
a low status, behaves in an inadequate manner, 
and is, in a sense, stigmatized and dein* 
dividuated. This conclusion is supported by 
research in which target persons reporting 
mental health problems received more “shock** 
than “normal” subjects. Higher levels of ag- 
gression toward stigmatized persons are also jus- 
tified by the subject s belief that in a just world, 
people get what they deserve. 

When groups are threatened by one another, 
they may engage in active forms of aggressive- 
ness. At such times it becomes difficult for the 
social scientist to maintain objectivity, par- 
ticularly if he is identified with one side or 
another. Social research conducted in the 
laboratory has obvious advantages at such times, 
because hostility and aggression can be studied 
in isolation from the real conflict. Some early 
research with hostility has shown that it can be 
reduced by catharsis, that is, through finding 
some way of expressing it, rather than suppress- 
ing or repressing it More recent research has 
raised questions about the value of catharsis 

Research with the effect of televised violence 
on children has produced mixed findings One 
study shows that it leads to increases in behavior 
pathology in kindergarteners; another finds 
preferences for violent television programs at 
i^e 9 one of the better predictors of aggressive- 
ness at age 19, but for males only; still another 
study found that a diet of television violence 


helped reduce interpersonal aggressiveness 
among preadolescent boys. A major finding, on 
which there is little disagreement, is that states 
of arousal are likely to lead to increased aggres- 
siveness on the part of viewers. As far as child- 
rearing practices are concerned, permissiveness 
and severe punishment both increase tendencies 
to behave aggressively. Permissiveness has a 
reinforcing effect, whereas punitivity provides 
the child with an aggressive adult model. Firm, 
but not punitive, standards seem to be indicated 
in dealing with misbehavior. 

Cohesiveness in social contexts is based on 
the acceptance of norms, which have the effect 
of enabling members of stKiety to deal with 
interpersonal conflicts in nonaggressive ways. 
One of the difficulaes in controlling aggression 
on the international level through appropriate 
norms is that groups of nations teml to be less 
cohesive than national groups However, some 
international norms are developing out of 
nations need to have some kind of control over 
their interaction with one another The opening 
• of channels of communication also has positive 
effects. Reduction m international aggression 
w'lll take place to the extent chat nations are 
willing CO commit themselves to norm building 
as a part of developing an organization of 
nations. This task is likely to be more successful 
if it is based on positive motives, like the desire 
for the good life, rather chan on negative ones, 
like the elimination of war or war-makers. These 
organizations work best when based on such 
practical motives as the need cc' have and to 
observe traftic rules, rather than on obeying 
moral imperatives. 
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